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PREFACE. 



In which it is proved that* notwithstanding their Names in (k and It, the Heroes 
of the History which we are about to have the honour to relate to our Readers 
have nothmg Mythological about them. 

. A 8B0BT time a^o, wliilst makms researclies in the "Biblio- 
'^ ih^ue Eoyale," for my History or Louis XIV., I stumbled by 
chance upon the "Memoirs of Monsieur d'Arta^an," printed-^ 
as were most of the works of that period, in which authors could 
not tell the truth without the risk of a residence, long or short, 
in the Bastille, — at Amsterdam, by Pierre Bouge. The title 
struck me: I took them home wiui me, not wimout the per- 
mission of the conservateur though, and devoured them. 

It is not my intention here to enter into an analysis of this 
curious work ; I shall satisfy myself with referring such of my 
readers as appreciate the pictures of the period to its pages. 
They will therein find portraits pencillea by the hand of a 
master; and, although these sketches may be, for the most part, 
traced upon the doors of barracks and the walls of cabarets, 
they will not find the likenesses of Louis XIIL, Anne of Austria, 
Bicnelieu, Mazarin, and the courtiers of the period, less faithful 
than in the history of M. AnquetiL 

But, as it is well known, ti^at which strikes the capricious 
mind of the poet is not always that which affects the mass of his 
readers. Now, whilst admirmg, as others doubtless will admire, 
the curious details we have to relate, the thing which attracted 
our attention most strongly is a thing to whidi no one before 
I ourselves had given a thought. 

D'Artagnan relates, that on his first visit to M. de Tr^ville, 
captain of the king's musketeers, he met in his antechamber 
three young men, serving in the illustrious corps into which he 
was soliciting the honour of being received, bearing the names 
of Athos, Porthos, and Aramis. 

We must confess these three foreign names appeared strange, 
and it immediately occurred to us uiat they were but pseudo- 
names^ imder which d'Artagnan had disguised names, probably 
. illustrious, or else that the bearers of these borrowed names had 
I themselves chosen them on the day in which, from caprice, dis- 
content, or want of fortune, they mid donned the simple mus- 
keteer's uniform. 
From that moment we had no rest till we had searched all 
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the contemporary works within our reach for some trace of 
these extraordinary names, which had so strongly awakened our 
cariosity. 

The catalogue alone of the books we read with this object 
would fill a whole chapter, which, although it mieht be very 
instructiYe, would certunly a£ford our readers but httle amuse- 
ment. It will suffice, then, to tell them, that at the moment at 
which, discouraged by so many fruitless inyestisations, we were 
about to abandon our search, we at length found, guided by the 
counsels of our illustrious friend Paulm P&ris, a manuscript in 
folio, endorsed 4,772 or 4,773, we don't recollect which, having 
for title, "Memoir of M. le Comte de la F^re, touching some 
Events which passed in France towards the End of the B.ei^ of 
King Louis XIIL and ihe Commencement of the Beign of King 
LouwXIV." ^ ^ 

It may be easily imagined how great our joy was, when, in 
turning over this manuscript, absolutely our last hppe, we found 
at the twentieth page the name of Athos, at the twentjr-seventh 
the name of Porthos, and at the thiriy-first the name of Aramis. 

The discovery of a completely unknown manuscript at a period 
in which historical science is carried to such a nigh degree, 
appeared almost miraculous. We hastened, therefore, to obtain 
permission to print it, with the view of presenting ourselves 
some day with the pctck of others at the doors of the Acad^mie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, if we should not succeed — a 
very probable thing, by the bye — ^in gaining adnussion to the 
Academic Fran9aise with our own proper pack. This permis- 
sion, we feel bound to say, was graciously gran^d; which 
compels us here to give a public contradiction to the slanderers 
who pretend that we live under a government but moderately 
indulgent to men of letters. 

Now, this is the first part of this precious manuscript which 
we ofier to our readers, restoring to it the title which belongs to 
it, and entering into an engagement, that if, of which we enter- 
tain no doubt, this first part should obtain the success it merits, 
to pubUsh the second incontinently. 

In the meanwhile, as the godfather is a second father, we beg 
the reader to lay to our account, and not to that of the Count 
de la F^re, the pleasure or the ennui he may experience. 

This being understood^ let us proceed witk our history. 
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CHAPTEB I. 

The Tluee PNsents of M. d*Artegiuui the Elder. 

Os tbe first Monday of the month of April, 1625, the bourg of Meunfl; 
in which the author of the Bomanee cf ike Bomb was bom, appeared to bo 
in as perfect a state of revolution as if the Huguenots had just made a 
second Bochelle of it. Many citizens, seeing the women flying towards 
the high-street, leayin^ their children crying at the open doors, 
hastened to don the ouunss, and supporting their somewhat uncertAin 
courage with a mudcet'or a partizan, directed their steps towards the 
hoste&y of the Frane^Meumer, before which was gathered, increasing 
every minute, a compact group, Tociferous and full of curiosity. 

In those times panics were common, and few days passed without 
some city or other enregistering in its archiyes an eyent of this kind. 
There were nobles who made war against each other ; there was the 
king, who made war against the cardinal ; there was Spun, which made 
war against the king. Then, in addition to these, concealed or public^ 
secret or patent wars, there were moreover robbers, mendicants. 
Huguenots, wolves, and scoundrds who made war upon everybody. 
The <ntizens always took up arms readUy against thiev^ wolves, or 
scoundrels— often aipiinst nobles or Huguenots,—- sometimes Maanst 
the kin^;— -but never against the cardinal or Spain. It resultea then 
iW>m this habit, that on the said first Monday of the month of ApriL 
1625, the citizens, on hearing the clamour, and seeing neither the red 
and yellow standard, nor the livery of the duke de Bichelieu, rushed 
towards the hostel of the Frane^Meumer, 

When arrived there, the cause of this hubbub was apparent to alL 

A young man— we can sketch lus portrait at a dash: imagine to 
yourself a Don Quixote of eighteen: a j>on Quixote without his corse- 
let^ without his coat of mad. without his cuistres; a Don Quixote 
clothed in a woollen doublet, tne blue colour of which had faded into a 
nameless shade between lees of wine and a heavenly azure. Eace long 
and brown; high cheek-bones, a sign of astuaty; the maxillary 
muscles enormously developed, an infallible sign by which a Gascon 
may always be detected, even without his barret-cap, and our younc 
man wore a barret-cap, set off with a sort of feather ; the eye open and 
intelligent : the nose nooked, but finely chiselled ; too big for a youths 
too small for a grown man, an experienced eye might have taken him 
for a former's son upon a journey, had it not been for the bug swor* 
which, dangling firom a leathern baldrick, hit against the calves 
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owner as he walked, and against the rough side of his steed, when h.6 
was on horseback. 

For oiir young man had a steed, which was the observed of all 
observers : it was a B^arn pony, from twelve to fourteen years old, 
yellow in his hide, without a hair in his tail, but not without wmd-galls 
on his legs, which, though going with his head lower than his knees^ 
rendering a martingale quite unnecessary, contrived, nevertheless, to 
perform nis eight leagues a-day. Unfortunately, the qualities of this 
horse were so well concealed under his strange-coloured hide and his 
unaccountable gait, that at a time when everybody was a connoisseur 
in horseflesh, the appearance of the ssdd pony at Meung, whioh place 
he had entered about a quarter of an hour before, by the gate of Beau- 
gency, produced an unfavourable feeling which extended to his master. 

And this feeling had been the more painfully perceived by young 
d'Artaxnan (for so was the Don Quixote of this second Eosenante 
named), from his not being able to conceal from himself the ridiculous 
appearanc? that such a steed gave him, good horseman as ne was. Se 
had sighed deeply therefore 'when accepting the gift of the pony from 
M. d'Artagnan the elder. He was not ignorant that such a beast was 
worth at least twenty livres ; and the words which accompanied the 
present were above all price. 

" M,y son '' said the old Gascon gentleman, in that pure B^m patois 
of which Henry IV. could never get rid. "My son, this horse was 
bom in tl.e house of your father, about thirteen years a^o, and has 
remained in it ever since, which ought to make you love it. Never 
sen it, allow it to die tranquilly and honourably of old age ; and if you 
make a campaign with it, take as much care of it as you would of an 
old servant. At court, provided you have ever the honour to go there,'* 
continued M. d'Artagnan the elder, " an honour to which, remember, 
your ancient nobility gives you rights, sustain worthily your name of 

gentleman, which has been worthily borne by your ancestors during 
ve hundred years, both for your own sake and that of those that belong 
to you. By these 1 mean your relations and friends. Endure nothing 
from any one but M. le Cardinal and the king. It is by his courage, 
please to observe, by his courage alone, that a gentleman can make Jois 
way now-a-days. Whoever trembles for a second perhaps allows the 
bait to escape, which, during that exact second, fortune held out to 
him. You are young, you ought to be brave for two reasons ; the first 
is that you are a Gascon, and the second is that you are my son. 
Never fear quarrels, but seek hazardous adventures. I have taught 
you how to handle a sword; you have thewes of iron, a wrist of steel ; 
fight on all occasions; fight the more for duels being forbidden, since, 
consequently, there is twice as much courage in fighting. I have 
nothing to give you, my son, but fifteen crowns, my horse, and the 
counsels you have just heard. Your mother will add to them a receipt 
for a certain balsam, which she had from a Bohemian, and which has 
the miraculous virtue of curing all wounds that do not reach the heart. 
Take advantage of all, and hve happily and long. I have but one 
word to add, and that is to propose an example to you— not mine, for I 
myself, have never appeared at court, and have only taken part in reli- 
gious wars as a volunteer. I speak oi M. de Tr^ville, who was formerly 
my neighbour, and who had tne honour to be as a child the playfellow 
of our king, Louis XIII., whom God preserve ! Sometimes their 
plays degenerated into battles, and in these battles the king was not 
always the stronger. The blows which he received from him gave him 
a great esteem and friendship for M. de Treville. Afterwards, M. de 
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Treville fouglit with others, in his first journey to Paris, five tiroes ; 
from the death of the late king, to the majority of the young one, with- 
out reokoning wars and sieges, seven times ; and from that majority up 
to the present day a hundred times perhaps! So that in spite of 
edicts, ordinances, and decrees, there he is captain of the musketeers, 
that is to say, leader of a legion of Caesars, whom the king holds in 
^preat esteem, and whom the cHurdinal dreads, ne who dreads nothing, as 
it is said. Still further, M. de Tr^ville gains ten thousand crowns 
a year : he is therefore a great nohle : he began as you begin, go to him 
with this letter, and ma&e him your model, in order that you may do 
as he has done/' 

Upon which M. d'Artagnan, the elder, girded his own sword round 
his son, kissed him tenderly om both cheeks, and gave him his bene- 
diction. 

On leaving the natemal chamber the yowaf^ man found his mother, 
who was waiting for him with the famous recipe of which the counsels 
we have just repeated would necessitate the so Arequent employment. 
The adieux were on this side longer and more tender than they had 
been on the other ; not that M. d'Artagnan did not love his son, who was 
his only offspriug, out M. d'Artagnan was a man, and he would faav^ con- 
sidered it unworthy of a man to give wav to his feelings ; whereas Ma- 
dame d'Artagnan was a woman, and still more, a mother. She wept 
abundantly, and, let us speak it to the praise of M. d'Artagnan the 
younger, notwithstanding the efforts he made to be as firm as a future 
musketeer ought to be. nature prevailed, and he shed many tears, of 
which he succeeded with great difficulty in concealinsf the half. 

The same day the young man set forward on his journey, furnished 
with the three paternal presents, which consisted, as we have said, of 
fifteen crowns, the horse, and the letter for M.de Tr^ville,the counsels 
being thrown into the bargain. 

With such a vade meoum d'Artagnan was, morally .and physically, 
an exact copy of the hero of Cervantes, to whom we so happily com- 
pared him, when our duty of an historian placed us under the necessity 
of sketching his portrait. Don Quixote took windmills for giants, and 
sheep for armies.; d'Artagnan took every smile for an insult, and every 
look as a provocation ; whence it resulted, that from Tarbe to Meung, 
his fist was constantly doubled, or his hand on the hilt of his sword; 
and yet the fist did not descend upon any jaw, nor did the sword issue 
from its scabbard. It was not that the sight of the wretched pony did 
not excite numerous smiles on the countenances of passers-by ; but as 
against the side of this pony rattled a sword of respectable length, and 
as over this sword gleamed an eye rather ferocious than haughty, 
these said passers-by repressed their hilarity, or, if hilarity i)re- 
vailed over prudence, they endeavoured to laugh only on one side, 
Uke the masks of the ancients. D'Artagnan then remained majestic 
and intact in his susceptibility till he came to this unlucky city of 
Meung. 

But there, as he was alighting from his horse at the f^te of the 
IVanc-'Meunier, without any one, host, waiter, or ostler, coming to hold 
his stirrup or take his horse, d' Arta^an spied, through an open window 
on the ground-floor, a gentleman well made and of good carriage, 
although of rather a stem countenance, talking with two persons who 
appeared to listen to him with respect. D'Artagnan fimoied, quite na- 
turally, according to his custom, that he must be the object of the con- 
versation, and listened. This time d'Artagnan was only in part mis- 
tf^n ; he himself was not in question, but his horse was. The gent^ 
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man appeared to be enumerating all his qualities to his auditors, and, 
as I naye said, the auditors seeming to naye great deference for the 
narrator, they eyery moment burst into fits of laughter. Now, as a half 
smile was sufficient to awaken the irascibility of the young man, 
the efilBct produced upon him by this yodferous mirth, may be eaidly 
imagined. 

Neyertheless^ d' Artagnan was desirous of examining the appearance 
of this impertment personage who was laughing at him. He fixed his 
haughty eye upon the stranger, and perceiyed a man of from fort;p to 
forty-fiye years of age, with black and piercing eyes, a pale complexion, 
a strongly marked nose, and a black and well-shaped moustache ; he was 
dressed in a doublet and hose of a yiolet colour, with aiguillettes of the 
sameL without any other ornaments than the customary dashes through 
which the shirt appeared. This doublet and hose, though new, 
looked creased like trayelling clothes for a long time packed up in a 
portmanteau. I)*Artagnan made all these remarks with the rapidi^ 
of a most minute obsenrer, and, doubtless, from an instinctiye feet- 
ing that this unknown was destined to haye a great influence oyer hb 
f uturo life. 

Now, as at the moment in which d'Artagnan fixed his eyes upon the 

fentleman in the yiolet doublet^ the gentleman made one of his most 
nowing and profound romarks inspecting the B<kmese pony, his two 
auditors laugned eyen louder than beforo, and he himseu, though 
contrary to ms custom, allowed a pale smile, if I may be albwed to use 
such an expression, to stray oyer his countenance. This time thero 
could be no doubt. d'Artagnan was really insulted. Full then of this 
oonyiction he pulled his cap down oyer his eyes, and endeayouring to 
copy some of the court airs he had picked up in Gascony among young 
trayelling nobles, he adyanced with one hand on the hilt of his sword, 
and the other leaning on his hip. Unfortunately, as he adyanced his 
anger increased at eyery step, and instead of the proper and lofty speech 
he had prepared as a prelude to his challenge, he found nothing at the 
tip of his tongue but a gross personality, wmch he accompanied with a 
furious gesturo. 

*' I say, sir, you, sir, who are hidins yomrself behind that shutter !— 
Yes, you, sir, tell me what you are iaughing at, and we will lau^ to- 
gether." 

The gentleman withdraw his eyes slowly from the nag to his master, 
as if he required some time to ascertain whether it could be to him that 
such strange reproaches were addressed: then, when he could not pos- 
sibly entertain an^ doubt of the matter, nis e^e-brows slightly bent, and 
with an accent of irony and insolence impossible to be described, replied 
to d'Artagnan. 

" I was not speaking to you, sir !" 

" But I am speaking to you." replied the young man, additionally ex- 
asperated with this mixture of insolence and good manners, of politeness 
and'SGorn. 

The unknown looked at him agun with a slight smile, and retiring 
from the window, came out of the hosteliy with a slow step, and placed 
himself before the horse within two paces of d'Artagnan. His ouiet 
manner and the ironical expression of his countenance redoubled the 
mirth of the persons with whom he had been talking, and who still re- 
mained at the window. 

D'Artagnan seeing him approach drew his sword a foot out of the 
scabbard. 

** This horse is decidedly, or rather has been in his youth, a bout<m 
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^or** (batter«oup), resumed the unknown, continuing tbe remarbi he 
had beg;un, and addjressing himself to his auditors at the window, with- 
out paying the least attention to the exasperation of d'Artagnan, who, 
however, placed himself between him and them. " It is a colour very 
well known in botany, but till the present time very rare among 
horses/' 

" There are pepple who laugh at a horse that would not dare to laugh 
at the master of iv' cried the young emulator of the furious Tr^ville. 

" I do not often laugh, sir," replied the unknown, ** as you may per- 
ceive by the air of my countenance; but^ neyertneless, X retam the 
privilege of laughing when I please." 

" And I," cried d'Artagnan, " will allow no man to laugh when it dis- 
pleases me !" 

''Indeed, sir," continued the unknown, more calm than ever,— 
** Well! that is perfectly right !" and, turning on his heel, was about to 
re-enter the hostelry by the front gate, under which d'Artagnan, on ar- 
riving, had observed a saddled horse. 

But d'Artagnan was not of a character to allow a man to escape him 
thus, who had had the insolence to laugh at him. He drew his sword 
entirely from the scabbard, and followed hhn, crying— 

** Turn, turn, Master Joker, lest I strike you behind !" 

"Strike me !" said the other, turning snarply round and surveying 
the young man with as much astonishment as contempt. "Why, m^ 
good fellow, you must be mad !" Then, in a suppr^sed tone, as if 
n>eaking to himself :—" This is annoying," continued he. "What a 
God-send this woidd be for his Majesty, wno is seeking everywhere for 
brave fellows to recruit his musketeers !" 

He had scarcely finished, when d'Artagnan made such a furious lounge 
at him, that if he nad not sprung nimbly backward, he would have jested 
for the last time. The unknown then perceiving that the matter was 
beyond a joke, drew his sword, saluted his adversary, and placed himself 
on his suard. But at the same moment, his two auditors, accompanied 
by the nost<, fell upon d'Artagnan with sticks, shovels, and tongs. This 
caused so rapid and complete a diversion to the attack, that d' Artagnan's 
adversary, whilst tiie latter turned round to finoe this shower of blows, 
sheathed nis sword with the same precision, and from an actor, which 
he had nearly been^ became a spectator of the fight^ a part in which he 
acquitted himself with his usual Impassibility, muttering, nevertheless,— 

"A pla^e upon these Gascons ! Put him on his orange horse again, 
and let bun begone !" ' 

" Not before 1 have killed you, poltroon !" cried d'Artagnan. making 
the best face possible, and never giving[ back one step beiore his three 
assailants, who continued to shower their blows upon nim. 

" Another gasconnade !" murmured the gentleman. " By my honour, 
these Gascons are incorrigible ! Keep up the dance, then, since he will 
have it so. When he is tired, he will, perhaps, tell us that he has enough 
of it." 

But the unknown was not acquainted with the headstrong personage 
he had to do with ; d'Artagnan was not the man ever to cry for quarter. 
The fight was, therefore, prolonged for some seconds ; but at len^h 
d'Artagnan's sword was struck from his hand by the blow of a ^tick, 
and broken in two pieces. Another blow ftill upon his forehead, at the 
same moment brought him to the ground, covered with blood and al- 
most fainting. 

It was at this period that people came flocking to the scene of action 
from all parts. TThe host, fearful of consequences, with the help of ^ ' 
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servants, oarried the wounded man into the Idtohen, where some 
trifling attention was hestowed upon him. 

As to the gentleman, he resumed his plaoe at the window, and sur- 
veyed the orowd with a certain air of imnaUenoe, evidently annoyed by* 
their remaining undispersed. 

"Well, how IS it with this madman ?" exclaimed he, turning round aa 
the opemng door announced the entrance of the host, who came to in- 
quire if he was unhurt. 

** Your excellency is safe and sound ?" asked the host. 

"Oh, ves ! perfectly safe and sound, my good host, and wish to know 
what is become of our young man." 

" He is better,'* said the host : ** he fiunted quite away.** 

"Indeed \" said the gentleman. 

"But before he fainted, he collected all his strength to challenge you, 
and to defy you whilst challenging you." 

"Why, tms fellow must be the devil in person," cried the unknown. 

" Oh, no, your excellency !" replied the host with a grin of contempt ; 
" he is not the devil, for during his fainting we rummag^ed his valise, 
and found nothing but a dean shirt and twelve crowns, which, however, 
did not prevent his saying as he was fainting, that if such a thing had 
happened in Paris you should have instantly repented of it whilst here 
you would onl^ have cause to repent of it at a later period." 

" Then," said the unknown, coldly, "he must be some prince in dis- 
guise." 

" I have told you this, good sir," resumed the host, " in order that you 
mav be on your guard.*^ 

'Did he name no one in his passion ?" 

"Yes! he struck his pocket and said:— 'We shall see what M. de 
Tr^viUe will think of this insult offered to his protegS' " 

"M. de Tr^villeP" said the unknown, becoming attentive: " he put 
his hand upon his pocket whilst pronouncing the name of M. de 
TrdviUe ?" 

" Now, my dear host ! whilst your young man was insensible, you did 
not fail, I am quite sure, to ascertain what that pocket contained. 
What was there in it ?" 

" A letter addressed to M. de Tr^ville, captain of the muaketeera." 

"Indeed!" 

"Exactly as I have the honour to tell your excellency." 

The host, who was not endowed with ^reat. perspicacity, did not ob- 
serve the expression which his words had given to the physiognomy of the 
unknown. The latter rose from the front of the window, upon the siU 
of which he had leaned with his elbow, and knitted his brows like a man 
suddenly rendered uneasy. 

" The devil !" murmured he between his teeth. " Can Tr^ville have 
set this Gascon upon me ? He is very voung ! But a sword-thrust is a 
sword-thrust, whatever be the age of him who gives it, and a youth is 
less to be suspected than an older man : a weak obstacle is sometimes 
sufficient to overthrow a great design." 

And the unknown fell mto a reverie which lasted some minutes. 

" Host^" said he, "could you not contrive to get rid of this frantic 
boy for me ? In conscience, I cannot kill him; and yet," added he. with 
a coldly menacing expression, " and yet he annoys me. Where is no ?" 

"In my wife's chamber, where they are dressing his hurts, on the 
first floor." 

"His things and his bag are with him? Has he token off his 
doublet?" 
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"On the contrary, every thing is in the kitchen. Bnt if .he annoyB 
you, this young crazy fool—" 

" To be sure he does. He causes a disturbance in your hostelryi 
which respectable people oannot put up with. Go, make out my biH, 
and call my servant." 

" What, sir ! do you mean to leave us already ?" 

** You know I was going, as I ordered you to get my horse saddled. 
Has not my desire been complied with P" 

** Tes, sir ; and as your excellency may have observed, your horse is 
in the great gateway, ready saddled, for your departure." 

'^ That is well ; do as I have directed you then." 

** What the devU !" said the host to himself, '* can he be afraid of this 
boy P" But an imperious glance from the unknown stopped him short ; 
he bowed humbly, and retired. 

** Milady* must see nothing of this fellow," continued the stranger. 
She will soon pass— she is already late. I had better get on horsebaitk, 
and go and meet her. I should like, however, to know what this letter 
addressed to Tr^ville, contains !" 

And the unknown, muttering to himself, directed his steps towards 
the kitchen. 

In the meantime, the host, who entertained no doubt that it was the 
presence of the young man that drove the unknown from his hostelry, 
reasoended to his wife's chamber, and found d'Artagnan just recovering 
his senses. Giving him to understand that the ))olice would deal with 
him pretty severelv for having sought a quarrel with a great lord, for, 
in the opinion of the host, the unknown could be nothing less than a 
great lord, he insisted that, notwithstanding his weakness, he should 
get up and depart as quickly as nossible. Ir Artagnan, half stupified, 
without his doublet, and with his head bound up in a linen cloth, arose 
then, and, urged forward by the host, began to descend the stairs ; but 
on arriving at the kitchen, tne first thing he saw was Mb antagonist, talk- 
ing cahnly, at the step of a heavy carriage, drawn by two large Norman 
horses. 

His interlocutor, whose head appeared through the carriage window, 
was a woman of from twenty to two-and-twenty years of age. We have 
already observed with what rapidity d'Artagnan seized the expression 
of a countenance : he perceived then, at a glance, that this woman 
was young and beautiful ; and her style of beau^ struck him the 
more forcibly, from its being totally different from tbAt of the southern 
countries in which d' Artagnan haa hitherto resided. She was pale and 
fair, with long curls falling in profusion over her shoulders ; had 
large blue, languishing eyes, rosy lips, and hands of alabaster. She was 
talking with great animation with the unknown. 

" His eminence, then, orders me," said the lady— 

'*To return instantly to England, and to inform him immediately the 
duke leaves London." 

*' And, my other instructions ?" asked the fair traveller. 

'*They are contained in this box, which you will not open until you 
are on the other side of the Channel" 

" Very well ; and you, what are you going to do ?" 

** Loh ! I shall return to Paris." 

"What, without chastising this insolent boy ?" asked the lady. 

« We are well aware that this term "milady" is only properly twed when followed 
fay a family name. But we find it thus in the mamiscript, and we do not choo- 
to take npon ourselves to alter it. 
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The unknown was about to reply, Imt at the moment he opened bis 
mouth, d'Artagnan, who had heura all, rushed forward through the 
open door. 

"* This insolent boy ohastises others," cried he, ** and I have good hope 
that he whom he means to chastise will not escape him as he did 
before." 

" Will not escape him ?" replied the unknown, knitting his brow. 

"No, before a woman, you would not dare to fly, I presume." 

** Bemember," said milady, seeing the unknown lik^ his hand on his 
sword, " remember that the least delay may ruin everytmng." 

" True," cried the gentleman ; '* begone then, on your part, and I will 
depart as quickly on mine." And bowing to the lady, ne sprang into 
his saddle, her coachman at the same time applying his whip Yi|^ 
rously to his horses. The two interlocutons thus separated, taking 
opnosite directions, at fhll gallon. 

**Tour reckoning! your reckoninjs!" vociferated the host, whose 
respect for the traveller was ohaneed mto profound contempt on seeing 
him depart without settling his bm. 

"Pay him. boob^ !" criea the unknown to his servant, without check- 
ing the speed of his horse ; and the man. after throwing two or three 
pieces of silver at the foot of mine host, ^lloped after his master. 

"Base coward! false gentleman !" cned d'Artagnan, springing for- 
ward, in his turn, after tne servant But his wound had rendered him 
too weak to support such an exertion. Scarcely had he gone ten steps, 
when his ears began to tingle, a faintness seized him, a doud of blooa 
passed over his eyes, and he fell in the middle of the street, still crying,— 

"Coward! coward! coward!" 

"He is a coward indeed," grumbled the host, drawing near to 
d'Artagnan, and endeavouring by this little flattery to make up matters 
with the yoimg man, as the heron of the &ble did with the snail, he had 
demised the evening before. 

"i es, a base coward," murmured d'Artagnan, " but she, she was very 
beautiful!" 

" What she ?" demanded the host. 

" Milady " faltered d'Artagnan, and fainted a second time. 

" Ah ! it's all one," said the host, " I have lost two customers, but this 
one remains, of whom I am pretty certain for some days to come ; and 
that will be eleven crowns gamed, at all events." 

We must remember that eleven crowns was just the amount that was 
left in d'Artegnan's purse. 

The host had reckoned upon eleven days of confinement at a crown 
a day, but he had reckoned without his guest. On the following morning, 
at five o'clock, d'Artagnan arose, and descending to the kitcmen, with- 
out help, asked, among other ingredients the list of which has not 
come down to us, for some oil, some wine, and some rosemary, and with 
his mother's recipe in his hand, composed a balsam, with which he 
anointed his numerous wounds, replacing his bandages himself, and 
positively ref^ising the assistance of any doctor. Thanks, no doubt, to the 
efficacy of the Bohemian balsam; and perhaps also, thanks to the 
absence of any doctor, d'Artagnan walked about that same evening, and 
was almost cured by the morrow. 

But when the time came to pay for this rosemary, this oil, and the 
win^ the only expense the master nad incurred, as ne had preserved a 
strict abstinence; whilstu on the contrary, the yellow horse, by the 
account of the hostler, at least had eaten three times as much as a norse 
of his size could reasonably be supposed to have done, d'Artagnan 
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found nothing in his pocket but his little old Telvet none with the 
eleven crowns it contained : as to the letter addressed to M. de Tr^ville, 
it had disappeared. 

The young man commenced his search for the letter with the greatest 
patience, turning out his pockets of all kinds over and over again^ rum- 
maging and re-rummadng in his valise, and opening and re-opening hiB 
purse ; but when he had come to the conviction that we letter was.not to 
be found, he flew, for the third time, intosuoh a rage as was near costing 
him a fresh consumption of wine, oil, and rosemary: for upon seeing 
this hot-headed youth become exasperated and threaten to destroy 
every thing in the establishment if his letter were not found, the 
host seized a spil^ Ins wife a broom-handle, and the servants the same 
sticks they had used the day before. 

"My letter of recommendation !" cried d'Artognan, "my letter of 
recommendation ! or, by Ood's blood, I will spit you all like so many 
ortolans!" 

Unfortunately there was one circumstance which created a powerful 
obstacle to the accomplishment of this threat ; which was, as we have 
related, that lus sword had been in his first conflict broken in two. and 
which he had perfectly forgotten. Hence it resulted, that when a* Ar- 
tagnan proceeded to draw his sword in earnest, he found himself purely 
and simply armed with a stump of a sword of about eight or ten mches 
in lengtn, which the host had careftQly placed in the scabbard. As to 
the rest of the blade, the master had slily put that on one side to make 
himself a larding pin. 

But this deception would probably not have stopped our fier:^ young 
man if the host had not reflected thiat the reclamaaon which ms guest 
made was perfectly just 

" But. alter all." said he^ lowering the point of his spit, " where is this 
letter?^ 

** Yes, where is this letter ?" cried d' Artagnan. " In the first place, I 
warn you tfa^t that letter is for M. de Tr^ville, and it must be foimd : 
if it be not quickly found, he will know how to cause it to be found, ril 
answer for it!" 

This threat completed the intimidation of the host After the king 
and the cardinal, M. de Tr^ville was the man whose name was perhaps 
most frequently repeated by the military, and even by citizens. There 
wBi^ to be sure, Pather Joseph, but his name was never pronounced but 
with a subdued voice, su<^ was the terror inspired by his Gray Eminence, 
as the cardinal's familiar was called. 

Throwing down his spit then, and ordering his wife to do the same 
with her broom-handle, and the servants with their sticks, he set the 
first example of commencing an earnest search for the lost letter. 

" Does the letter contain anything valuable ?" demanded the^host, 
after a few minutes of useless investisation. 

"Zounds I I think it does, indeed,'^ cried the Gascon, who reckonea 
upon this letter for making his way at court; "it contained my 
fortune !" 

"Bills upon Spain P' asked the disturbed host 

"Bills upon his majesty's private treasury," answered d'Artagnan. 
who, reckoning upon entering into the Idns's service in consequence of 
this recommendamon, thousht he could make this somewhat hazardous 
replywithout telling a falsehood. 

" The devil !" cried the host, at his wit's end. 

"But it's of no imi>ortance," continued d'Artagnan, with national 
assurance; "it's of no importance^ the money is nothing,~that If ' 
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wfli everything ; I would rather have loft a thousand pistoles than have 
lost ii^He would not have risked more if he had said twenty thousuid; 
but a certain ruvenile modesty restrained him. 

A ray of lient all at onoe broke upon the mind of the host^ as ho was 
giving nimseu to the devil upon finding nothing. 

" That letter is not lost !" cried he. 

" What !" said d'Artagnan. 

*' No : it has been stolen from you." 

" Stolen ! by whom P" 

*' By the gentleman who was here yesterday. He came down into the 
kitchen, where your doublet was. ue remamed there some time alone. 
I would lay a waoer he has stolen it." 

*'Do you think so?" answered d'Artagnan, but little convinced, as 
he knew better than any one else how entirely personal the value of 
this letter was, and saw nothing in it likely to tempt the cupidity of 
any one. The fact was that none of the servants, none of the travellers 
present could have gained anything by being possessed of this paper. 

"Do you say !" resumed Artagnan, "that you suspect that unperti- 
nent gentleman ?" 

" I tell you I am sure of it," continued the host : " when I informed 
him that your lordship was the protege of M. ae Tr^ville, and that 
you even had a letter for that illustrious gentleman, he appeared 
to be very much disturbed, asked me where that letter was, and im- 
mediately came down into the kitchen, where he knew your doublet 
was." 

'* Then that* s the man that has robbed me," rei)lied d' Artagnan : " I 
will complain to M. de Tr^ville, and M. de Tr^ville will complain to 
the king." He then drew two crowns majestically fh>m his purse, gave 
them to the host, who accompanied him cap in hand to the gate, re- 
mounted his yellow horse, which bore him without any further accident 
to the gate of St. Antoine at Paris, where his owner sold him for three 
crowns, which was a very good price, considering that d'Art^ignan had 
ridden nim hard from Meung. Thus the dealer to whom d'Artagnan 
sold him for the said nine uvres did not conceal from the young man 
that he only gave that enormous sum for him on account of the origi- 
nality of his colour. 

Thus d'Artagnftn entered Paris on foot, carrying his little packet 
under his arm, and walked about till he found an ai>artment to be let 
on terms suited to the scantiness of his means. This chamber was a 
sort of garret, situated in the Bue des Fossoyeurs, near the Lux- 
embourg. 

As soon as the earnest-penny was paid, d'Artagnan took possession 
of his lodging and passed the remainder of the day in sewing on to his 
doublet and nose some ornamental braidine which his mother had 
taken off from an almost new doublet of M. d'Artagnan's the elder, 
and which she had given to him secretly \ next he went to the Quai de 
Perraille, to have a new blade put to his sworcC and then returned 
towards the Louvre, inquiring of the first musketeer he met with for 
the situation of the hotel of M. de Tr^ville, which proved to be in the 
Bue du Yieux-Golombier, in the immediate vicinity of the chamber 
hired by d'Artagnan; a circumstance which appeared to Aimish a 
happy augury for the success of his journey. 

After which, satisfied with the way in which he had conducted himsell 
at Meung, without remorse for the past, confident in the present, and 
full of hope for the future, he retired to bed, and slept the sleep oi the 

"^ve. 
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This sleep, provindal as it was* brought him to nine o'clock in the 
morning, at which hour he rose in order to repair to the residence of 
M. de Trdville, the third personage in the kingdom in paternal esti- 
mation. 



CHAPTEEn. 

Hie Antediainber d M. de Tr^viUe. 

H. DB Tboisvills, as his family was still called in Gasoony, or M. 
de Tr^ville, as he has ended by styling himself in Paris, had really 
obmmenced life as d'Artagnan now did, that is to say, without a sou in 
his pocket, but with a fund of courage, shrewdness, and intelh^ence, 
that makes the poorest Gascon gentleman often dferive more in his 
hope from the paternal inheritance than the richest Pengordian or 
Berrichan gentleman derives in reality from his. His insolent bravery, 
his still more insolent success at a time when blows poured down like 
hail, had borne him to the t(q;> of that ladder called court favour, which 
he had climbed four steps at a time. 

He was the friend of the king, who honoured highly, as every one 
knows, the memory of his father, Henrv IV. The father of M. de 
Trdville had served him so faithfully in nis wars a^inst the League 
that for want of money— a thing to which the B^amais was accustomed 
all his life, and who constantl^r paid his debts with that of which he 
never stood in need of borrowing, that is to say, with ready wit,— for 
want of money, we repeat, he authorised him, arfcer the reduction of 
Paris, to assume for his arms a golden lion passant upon ^eules, with 
the device of: JidelU et fortis. This was a loreat matter m the wav of 
honour, but very little m the way of wealth; so that when the illus- 
trious companion of the great Henry died, the onlj inheritance he was 
able to leave his son was his swora and his device. Thanks to this 
double gift and the spotless name that accompanied them, M. de Tr^ville 
was admitted into the household of the young prince, where he made 
such ^ood use of his sword, and was so faithful to his device, that 
Loms XlIL,one of the good blades of his kingdom, was accustomed to 
say that, if he had a friend who was about to fight, ne would advise him 
to choose as a second, himself first, and Tr^ville next, or even, perhaps, 
before him. 

Thus Louis XIII. had a real liking for Trdville, a royal liking, a 
selfish liking, it is true, but which was still a liking. At that unhappy 
period it was an important consideration to be surrounded by such men 
as de Tr^ville. Many might take for their device the epithet of strong^ 
which formed the second part/ of his motto, but very few gentlemen 
could lay claim to the faithful^ which constituted the first. Treville 
was one of these latter: his w^ one of those rare organizations, endowed 
with an obedient intelligepce like that of the dog, with a blind valour, 
a quick eye, and a prompt hand, to whom sight appeared only to be 

E'veu to see if the king were dissatisfied with any one, and with the 
ind to strike this displeasing any one, whether a Besme, a Maurevers. 
a Poltiot de M^r^, or a Yitry. In short, up to this period, nothing had 
been wanting to ae Treville but opportunity ; but he was ever on the 
watch for ix^ and he promised himself that he would never fiul to 
seize it by its three hairs whenever it came within reach of his hand. 
Louis Xni. then made de Trdville the captain of his musketeers, who 
were to Louis XIIL, in devotedness, or rather in fanaticism, what 
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his Ordinaries ha4 been to Henry IIL and his Scotch guard to 
Louis XI. 

On his port, and in this respect, the cardinal was not hehind-hand 
with the king. When he saw the fonnidable and chosen body by which 
Louis XIII. surrounded himself, this second, or rather this first kinsr 
of France, became desirous that he too should haye Ins guard. He had 
his musketeers then, as Louis XIII. had his, and these two powerM 
rivals vied with each other in procuring the most celebrated swords- 
men not only from all the provinces of Franoe^ but ev«n from all 
foreign states. It was not uncommon for Bichelieu and Louis XIIL, to 
dispute over their evening game of chess, upon the merits of their ser- 
vants. Each boasted the bearing and the courage of his own people, and 
whilst exclaiming loudly against duels andbrouk they excited tnem es- 
cretly to quarrel, deriving an immoderate satisfaction or a true regret 
at the success or defeat of their own combatants. We learn this from the 
memoirs of a man who was concerned in some few of these defeats and 
in many of these victories. 

Tr^viUe had seized on the weak side of his master, and it was to this 
address that he owed the long and constant favour of a king who has 
not left the reputetion behind him of having been very faithful in hi 
friendships. He paraded his musketeers before the cardinal Armanc 
Duplessis with an insolent air, which made the grey moustache o 
his eminence curl with ire. Tr^ville was a master of the war of tha 

Seriod, in which he who did not live at the expense of the enemy 
ved at the expense of his compatriots : his soldiers formed a legion o 
devil-may-care fellows, perfectly undisciplined as regarded every on 
but himself. 

Loose, half-drunk, imposine, the king's musketeers, or rather M. d 
Tr^ville's, spread themselves about in the cabarets, in the public walks 
and the pubUc sports, shouting, twisting their moustaches, dankin 
their swords, and taking great pleasure in annoying the suaros of M. 1 
Cardinal whenever they could fall in with them ; then drawing in th 
open streets, as if it were the best of all possible sports; sometime 
killed, but sure in that case to be both wept and avenged : often killin 
others, but then certain of not rotting in prison, M. de Tr^ville bein 
there to claim them. Thus M.deTreville was praised to the highes 
note by these men, who absolutely adored him, and who, ruffians t 
they were, trembled before him like scholars before their maste 
obedient to his least wtrd, and ready to sacrifice themselves to wash oi 
the smallest insult. 

M. de Tr^ville employed this i>ow6rful machine for the king in tl 
first place and the friends of the king —and then for himself andhis ow 
friends. For the rest, in none of the memoirs of this period, which hi 
left so many memoirs, is this worthy gentleman accused even by h 
enemies, and he had many such among men of the ^en as well as amoi 
men of the sword ; in no instance, we are tdd, was this worthy ^ntlema 
accused of derivine personal advantage from the co-operation of h 
minions. Endowed with a rare genius for intrigue, which rendered hi 
the equal of the ablest intriguers, he remained an honest man. Sti 
further, in spite of sword-thrusts which weaken, and painful exercis 
which fatigue, he had become one of the most gallant frequenters 
revels, one of the most insinuating squires of dames, one of the softe 
whin>erers of interesting nothings of his day ; the bonnes fortunes 
de ^^ville were talked of as those of M. de Bassompierre had be< 
talked of twenty years before, and that was not saying a little. Tl 
oaptein of the musketeers then, was admired, feare^ and loTed, whii 
constitutes the apogee of human fortunes. 
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Louis ^XIV. fkbfiorbed all tha smaller stars of his court in his own 
Vast radiance; but his father, a sun pluribvs tmpar, left his personal 
splendour to each of his favourites, his individual value to each of his 
courtiers. In addition to the lever of the king and that of the cardinal 
there might be reckoned in Paris at that time more than two hundred 
smaller levers, each, in its degree, attended. Among these two hundred 
levers, that of de Ir^ville was one of the most throng^ed. 

The court of his hotel, situated in the Bue du vieuz-Colombier, 
resembled a camp, and that by six o^clock in the morning in summer, 
and eight o'clock in winter. From fifty to sixty musketeers, who ap- 
peared to relieve each other in order always to present an imposing 
number, puaded constantly about, armed to the teeth and ready for 
anything. On one of those immense staircases upon whose space 
modern civilization would build a whole house, ascended and descended 
the solicitors of Paris, who were in search of favours of any kind : 
gentlemen from the provinces anxious to be enrolled, and servants in 
all sorts of liveries, oringing and carrying messages between their 
masters and M. de Tr^ville. In the antechamber, upon long circular 
benches, reposed the elect, that is to say, those who were called. In 
this apartment a continued buzzing prevaUed from morning till night, 
whilst M. de Tr^ville, in his closet contiguous to this antechamber, 
received visits, listened to complaints, gave his orders, and, Uke the 
king in his balcony at the Louvre, had only to place himself at the 
window to review both men and arms. 

The day on which d'Artagnan presented himself, the assemblage was 
imposing; particularly for a provincial just arriving from his province : 
it IS true that tlus provincial was a Gascon, and that particularly at 
this period, the compatriots of d'Artasnan nad the reputation of not 
being easily intimidated. When he had once passed the massive door, 
covered with long sauare-headed nails, he fell mto the midst of a troop 
of men of the sword, who crossed each other in their passage, calling 
out, quarrelling and playing tricks one among another. To make way 
through these turbulent and conflicting waves, it required to be an 
officer, a great noble, or a pretty woman. 

It was, then, into the midst of this tumult and disorder that our 
Toung man advanced with a beating heart, ransing his long rapier up 
nis lanky leg, and keeping one hand on tne edge of his cap, with that 
provincial half-smile which affects confidence. When he had passed 
one group he began to breathe more freelv; but he could not help 
observing that they turned round to look at nim, and, for the first time 
in his life, d'Artagnan, who had till that day entertained a very good 
opinion of himself, felt that he was the object of ridicule. 

When arrived at the staircase it was still worse; there were lour 
musketeers on the bottom steps amusing themselves with the following 
exercise^ whilst ten or twelve of their comrades waited upon the landing- 
place their turns to take their places in the sport. 

One of them, placed upon the top stair, naked sword in hand, pre- 
vented, or at least endeavoured to prevent, the three others from goiuK up. 

These three others fenced against him with their agile sworofs. whion 
d'Artagnan at first took for foils, and believed to be buttoned ; but ne soon 
perceived by certain scratches, that every weapon was pointed and 
sharpened, and that at each of these scratches, not only the spectators^ 
but even the actors themselves laughed like so many madmen. 

He who at the moment occupied the upper step kept his adversaries 
in check admirably. A circle was formed around them: the conditions 
required that at every hit^ the person hit should Qfnt the game, losing 
his turn of audience to the advantage of the person who had mt hinu 
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In five minutes three were sligbtly wounded, one on the hand, anothei* 
on the chin, and the third on the ear, b^ the defender of the stair, who 
himself remained intact : a piece of skill which was worth to him, ac- 
cording to agreement, three turns of favour. 

However difficult it might be, or rather as he pretended it was. to 
astonish our young traveller, this pastime really astonished him ; he nad 
seen in his province— that land in which heads became so easily heated 
— a few of t^e preliminaries of duels, but the gasconnades of these four 
fencers appeared to him the strongest he had ever heard, even in G^as- 
oony. He believed himself transported into that famous country of 
giants into which QuUiversinc^e went and was so frightened; and yet he 
had not gained the goal, for there were still the landing-place and the 
antechamber. 

On the landing they were no longer fighting, but amused themselves 
with stories about women, and in the antechamber with stories about 
the court. On the landing, d'Arta^an blushed ; in the antechamber, 
he trembled. His warm and fickle imagination^ which in Gascony had 
rendered him formidable to young chambermaids, and even sometimes 
to their mistresses, had never dreamt, even in moments of delirium^ of 
half the amorous wonders, or a guarter of the feats of gallantry, which 
were here set forth, aoccompanied by names the best known, and with 
details the least delicate. 'But if his morals were shocked on the land- 
ing, his respect for the cardinal was scandalized in the antechamber. 
There, to his great astonishment, d'Artagnan heard the policy which 
made all Europe tremble, criticized aloud and openly, as well as the pri- 
vate life of the cardinal, which had brought about the punishment of 
so many great nobles for having dared to pry into : that ^eat mau, who 
was so revered by d'Artagnan the elder, served as an object of ridicule 
to the musketeers, who cracked their jokes upon his bandy legs and his 
bump-back ; some sang ballads upon Madame d'Aiguillon, his mistress, 
and Madame Cambalet, his niece ; whilst others formed parties and 
plans to annoy the pages and guards of the cardinal duke,— all things 
which appeared to d Artagnan monstrous impossibilities. 

Nevertheless, when the name of the king was now and then uttered 
unthinkingly amidst all these cardinal jokes, a sort of gae seemed to 
close for a moment all these jeering mouths ; they looked hesitatingly 
around them, and appeared to doubt the thickness of the partition be- 
tween them and the closet of M. de Tr^ville ; but a fresh allusion soon 
brought back the conversation to his eminence, and then the laughter 
recovered its loudness, and no colouring was spared to any of his actions. 

" Certes, these fellows will all be either embastilled or hung," thought 
the terrified d' Artagnan, " and I, no doubt, with them ; for from the 
moment I have either listened to or heard them, I shall be held to be 
an accomplice. What would my good father say. who so strongly 
pointed out to me the respect due to the cardinal, if he knew I was in 
the society of such pagans ? " 

We have no neea, therefore, to say that d' Artagnan did not venture 
to join in the conversation ; only he looked with all his eyes and lis- 
tened with all his ears, stretching his five senses so as to lose nothing ; 
and, in spite of his confidence in the paternal monitions, he felt him- 
self carried by his tastes and led by his instincts to praise rather than ^ 
to blame the unheard-of things which were passing before him. 

D' Artagnan being, however, a perfect stranger in the crowd of M. 
de Tr^ville's courtiers, and this his first appearance in that place, he 
was at length noticed, and a person came to him and asked him his 
business there. At this demand, d'Artagnan gave his name very mo- 
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jestl7, laid a stress upon the title of compatriot, and begged the servant 
who had put the question to him to request a moment's audience of 
M. de Treville,— a request which the other, with an air of protection, 
promised to convey in time and season. 

D'^tagnan, a little recovered from his first surprise, had now leisure 
to study ^)stumes and oountenauces. 

The centre of the most animated group was a musketeer of great 
height, of a haughty countenance, and dressed in a costume so peculiar 
as to attract general attention. He did not wear the uniform cloak,— 
which, indeed, at that time less of liberty than of still greater inde- 
nendence, was not obligatory, — but a cerulean blue double^ a little 
nded and worn, and over thik a magnificent baldrick worked in gold, 
which shone like water-ripples in the sun. A long cloak of crimson 
velvet fell in graceful folds from his shoulders, disclosing in firont the 
splendid baldrick, from which was suspended a gigantic rapier. 

This musketeer hal just come off guard, complained of having a oold, 
and coughed &om time to time affectedly. It was for this reason, he 
said to those around him, he had put on his cloak, and whilst he spoke 
with a lofty air. and twisted his moustache, all admired his embroidered 
baldrick, and d Artagnan more than any one. 

*' What do ^ou make a wonder about?" said the musketeer; "the 
fashion is coming in ; it is a folly, I admit, but still it is the fashion. 
Besides, one must lay out one's inheritance somehow." 

" Ah, Perthes \" cried one of his companions, ** don't think to palm 
upon us that you obtained that baldrick by paternal generosity : it was 
given to you by that veiled lady I met you with the other Sunday, near 
the gate Saint-Honor^." 

" No, 'pon honour; by the faith of a gentleman, I bought it with the 
contents of my own piurse," answered he whom they designated under 
the name of Perthes. 

" Tes, about in the same manner," said another musketeer, " as I 
bought this new purse with the money my mistress put into the 
old one." 

" It's true, though." said Perthes; "and the proof is, that I paid 
twelve pistoles for it.'* 

The wonder was increased, though the doubt continued to exist. 

" Is it not true, Aramis?" said Perthes, turning towards another 
musketeer. 

This other musketeer formed a perfect contrast with his interrogator, 
who had iust designated him by the name of Aramis : he was a young 
man, of about two or three and twenty, with an open, ingenuous coun- 
tenanoe, a black, mild eye, and cheeks rosy and downy as an autumn 
peach ; nis delicate moustache marked a perfectly straight line upon 
nis upper lip : he appeared to dread to lower his hands lest their veins 
should swell, and he pinched the tips of his ears from time to time to 
preserve their delicate pink transparency. Habitually he spoke little 
and slowly, bowed frequently, laughed vrithout noise, showing his teeth, 
which were fine, and of which, as of the rest of his person, he appeared 
to take great care. He answered the appeal of his friend by an affirma- 
tive nod of the head. 

This affirmation appeared to dispel all doubts with regard to the bal- 
drick : they continued to admire it, but said no more about it; and, with 
one ot the rapid changes of thought, the conversation passed suddenly 
to another subject 

"What do you think of the story Chalais' esquire relates?" asked 
another musketeer^ without addressing any one in particular. 
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And what does he say P " asked Forihos, in a self-sufflcient tone. 

** He relates that he met at Brussels Boohefort, the dme damnSe or 
the cardinal, disguised as a ca^uohin : and that tms cursed Bochefort^ 
thanks to ms disguise, had tricked M. de Laigues, like a simpleton 
as he is." 

" A simpleton, indeed ! " said Forthos ; " but is the matter certain P " 

" I had it from Aramis," replied the musketeer. 

"Indeed!" 

** Why, you know it is, Forthos," said Aramis ; " I told you of it yes- 
terday—say nothing more about it." 

" Say nothing more about it— thaf s your opinion ! " replied Porthoa. 
** Saar nothing more about it ! PeHe i you come to your conclusiona 
quickly. What ! the cardinal sets a spy upon a gentleman, has hie 
letters stolen firom him by means of a traitor, a brigand, a rascal — ^lia& 
with the help of this spy, and thanks to this correspondence, Chalaisr 
throat cut^ under the stupid pretext that he wanted to kill the king 
and marry monsieur to the queen ! Nobody knew a word of this 
enigma. You unrayelled it yesterday, to the great satisfaction of all; 
and whilst we are still gaping with wonder at the news, you come 
and tell us to-day—' Let us say no more about it' " 

"Well, then, let us speak about it, since you desire it," replied Aramis, 
patiently. 

" This Bochefort," cried Forthos, ''if I were pjDor Chalais' esquire^ 
should nass a minute or two very uncomfortably with me." 

" And you,— you would pass raiher a sad half-hour with the Bed 
Duke," replied Aramis. 

"Oh! oh! the Bed Duke! bravo! brayo! the Bed Duke!" cried 




says tnis Aramis is not a wit r W nat a inisiortune it is y( 

low your first vocation,—- what a del^;htfol abb^ you would have made ! " 

" Oh, ifs only a temporary postponement' replied Aramis,—*' I shall 
be one, some OEiy. You very well know, rortnos, that I continue to 
study theology for that purpose." 

" He will be one, as he saj-s," cried Forthos,— "he will be one, sooner 
or later." 

" Soon," said Aramis. 

"He only waits for one thing to determine him to resume his cassock, 
which han^ behind his uniform," said another musketeer. 

" What IS he waiting for ? " asked another. 

" Only till the queen has ^ven an heir to the crown of France." 

" No jokes, upon that subiect^ gentlemen," said Forthos ; " thank God, 
the queen is still of an age to give one." 

" They say that M. de Buckingham is in France," replied Aramis, 
with a significant smile, which gave to tins sentence, apparently so 
simple, a tolerably scandalous meaning. 

"Aramis, my ^ood friend, this time you are wrong," interrupted 
Forthos, " your wit is always leading you astray ; if M. de Tr^ville heard 
you, you would repent of speakins thus." 

"Are you going to teach me better, Forthos?" cried Aramis, from 
whose usually mild eve a fiash passed like lightning. 

" My dear fellow, be a musketeer or an abb^. Be one or the other, 
but not both," replied Forthos. " You know what Athos told you the 
other day : you eat at everybody's mess. Ah ! don't be angry, I beg of 
you, that would be useless ; you know what is agreed upon between you, 
Atho?, and me. You go to Madame d'AiguiUon's, and you pay your 
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court to her ; you go to Madame de Bois-Tncy'B, the cousin of Madame 
de GheYreuse, and you paw for being far advanced in the ^ood graces of 
that lady. On ! good lord ! don't trouble yourself to reveal your good 
fortunes; no one asks for your secret — all the world knows vour disore- 
tion. But since you possess that virtue, why the devil don^t you make ^ 
use of it with respect to her Majesty ? Let whoever likes talk of the ' 
king and the cardmai, and how he likes ; but the queen is sacred, and if 
any 6ne speaks of her, let it be wel" 

'" Perthes, you are as vain as Narcissus, I plainly tell you so," replied 
Aramis ; ** you know I hate moralizing, except when it is done by 
AthoB. As to you. good sir, you wear too ma^ficent a baldrick to be 
strong on that neaa. I will be an abb^ if it suits me ; in the meanwhile 
I am a musketeer: in that quality I say what I please, and at this 
moment it pleases me to say that you annoy me." 

"Aramis!" 

"Perthes!" 

" Gentlemen ! gentlemen ! " cried the surrounding group. 

"Monsieur de (mville awaits M d'Artagnan," cried a servant, throw- 
ing open the door of the cabinet. 

At this announcement, during which the door remained open, every 
one became mute, and amidst the general silence the young man 
crossed the antechamber in a part^of its length, and entered the 
ai^rtment of the captain of the musketeers, congratulating himself 
with all his heart at having so narrowly escaped the end of tms strange 
quarrel 



CHAPTEE m. ' 

The Audience. 

M. BB Tbkvillb was at the moment in rather an ill-humour; never- 
theless, he saluted the young man politely, who bowed to tne very 
ground, and he smiled on receiving his compliment, the B^nese accent 
of which recalled to him at the same time his youth and his country, a 
double remembrance, which makes a man smile at sdl ages. But step- 
ping towards the antechamber, and making a sign to d'Artagnan mm 
his hand, as if to ask his permission to fhiish with others before he 
began with him, he (slled tnree times, with a louder voice at each time, 
so that he went through all the tones between the imperative aooeni 
and the anny accent. 

"Athos! Perthes! Aramis!" 

The two musketeers, with whom we have already made acquaintance, 
and who answered to the two last of these three names, immediately 
quitted the group of which they formed a part, and advanced towards 
the cabinet, the door of which closed after them as soon as they had 
entered. Their appearance, although it was not quite at ease, excited 
Iry its carelessness, at once full of dignity and submission, the admira- 
tion of d'Artagnan, who beheld in these two men demi-gods, and in their 
leader an Olympian Jupiter, armed with all his thunders. 

When the two musketeers had entered, when the door was closed be- 
hind them, when the buzzing murmur of the antechamber, to which 
the summons which had been made had doubtless furnished fresh 
aliment, had recommenced; when M. de Tr^ville had three or four 
times ipaoed in silence, and with a fh)wning brow, the whole length of 
Ins cabinet, passing each time before Porthos and Aramis, who were a« 
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upright and silent as if on parade, he stopped all at once ftill in front of 
tnem, and covering them from head to foot with an angry look : 

" Do you know what the king said to me/' cried he, " and that no 
longer ago than yesterday evening ; do you know, gentlemen ? " 

''1*^0," replied the two musketeers, after a moment's silence : '^no sir, 
we do not." 

"But I hope that you will do us the honour to tell us," added 
Artamis, in his politest tone, and with the 'most graceful how. 

*" He told me that he should henceforth reoruit his musketeers from 
among the guards of monsieur the Cardinal." 

'*Tne guards of M. the Cardinal! and why so?" asked Forthos 
warmly. 

"Because he plainly perodves that lus piquette* stands in need of 
heing enlivened oy a mixture of good wine. 

The two musketeers coloured up to the eyes. I^Artagnan did not 
know where he was, and would have wished to be a hundred feet under 
ground. 

"Tes, yes," continued M. de Trdville, growing warmer as he tnrake, 
"and ms Majesty was rights for. upon my honour, it is true that the 
musketeers xnake hut a miserable ngure at court M. le Cardinal re- 
lated yesterday! whilst playing with the king, with an air of condolence 
not very pleasmg to m& that the day before yesterday those damned 
musketeers, those dare-aevils— he dwelt upon those words with an 
ironi(»l tone still more unpleasing to me— those braggarts, added he^ 
dancing; at me with his tiger-caf s eye, had made a riot in the Bue 
Perou, m a cabaret, and that a party of his guards (I thought he was 

going to laugh in my face) had been forced to arrest the rioters. Mor- 
leu 1 you must know something about it ! Arrest musketeers ! You 
were amons them— you were, dont deny it, you were recognised, and 
the cardinal named you. But it's all my fault ! yes, it's all my fault, 
because it is myself who select my men. You, now Aramis, why the 
devil did vou ask me for a uniform, when you would have been so 
much better in a cassock ? And you, Perthes, do you only wear such 
a fine golden baldhck to suspend a sword of straw from it ! And Athos ! 
I don't see Athos ! Where Is he ? " 
** Sir," replied Aramis, in a sorrowfril tone, *' he is ill, very ill ! " 
" 111 ! very ill ! say you? And what is his malady ? " 
" It is feared that it is the small-pox, si^" replied Perthes, desirous of 
getting a word in the conversation ; *' and what is worst, that it wUi 
certainly spoil his face." 

'* The sxnall-pox ! That's a pretty glorious story to tell me. Perthes ! 
Sick of the small-nox, at his age ! rf o, no 1 but wounded, without 
doubt ; perhaps killed. Ah ! if I knew ! Sang Dieu ! Messieurs miis- 
keteers, I will not have this haunting of bad places, this quarrelling in 
the streets, this sword-play in cross-ways. And, above all, I will not 
have occasion given for the cardinal's guards, who are brave, quiet, skil- 
ful men, who never put themselves in a position to be arrested, and 
who, beiddes, never allow themselves to be arrested, to laugh at you ! 
I am sure of it— they would prefer dying on the spot to being arrested, 
or to giving back a step. To save yoursMves, to scamper away, to fly I 
a pretty thmg to b^ said of the kinfi;^s musketeers !" 

Porthos and Aramis trembled with rage ; they could willingly have 
strangled M. de Tr^ville, if at the bottom of all this they had not felt it 
was the great love he bore them which made him speak thus. They 

« A liquor tqiiMnd ool of grapn, mtidx ^hey have htta. pressed, and wataf 
poured apoD t&em. 
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stamped upon the carpet with their feet, they bit their lips till the blood 
sprang, and grasped the hilts of their swords with all their strength, 
without, all had heard, as we have said, Athos, Porthos, and Aramis 
called, and had guessed from M. de Tr^YiUe's tone of voice, that he was 
very angry about something. Ten curious heads were glued to the 
tapestry, and became pale with fury, for their ears, closely applied to 
the door, did not lose a syllable of what he said, whilst their mouths 
repeated, as he went on, the insulting expressions of the captain to the 
whole ^pulation of the antechamber. In an instant, from the door of 
the cabmet to the street-gate, the whole hotel was in a state of commo- 
tion. 

** Ah ! the king's musketeers are arrested by the guards of M. the 
Cardinal, are they ! " continued M. de Tr^ville, as furious within as 
his soldiers ; but emphasising his words, and plunging them, one hy 
one, so to say. like so many bbws of a stiletto, into the bosoms of his 
auditors. "What J six of his eminence's guards arrest six of his 




mei morbleu ! Til turn abb^.^ 

At these words, the murmur without became an explosion ; nothing 
was to be heard but oaths and blasphemies. The morbleus ! the sanff 
Dieus ! the marts de touts les diables t crossed each other in the air. 
B'Artagnan looked round for some tapestry behind which he might 
hide himself, and felt an immense incUnation to crawl under the table. 

" Well, mon capitaine T' said Porthos, quite beside himself. " the 
truth is, that we were six against six ; but we were not captured oy fair 
means ; and before we had time to dniw our swords two of our party 
were dead ; and Athos, grievously wounded, was very little better. For 
you know Athos. Well, captain, he endeavoured twice to get up, and 
lell again twice. And we did not surrender, no ! they dragged us away 
by force. On the way we escaped. As for Athos. -they believed him to 
be dead, and left him very quietly on the field of battle ; not thinking 
it worth the trouble to carry him away. Now, thaf s the whole history. 
What the devil, captain, one cannot win all one's battles ! The great 
Pompey lost that of PharsaJia; and Prancis the First, who was, as I 
have heard say, as good as other folks, nevertheless lost the battle of 
Pavia." 

** And I have the honour of assuring you, that I killed one of them 
with his own sword," said Aramis; " for mine was broken at the first 
parry. Killed him ; or poniarded him, sir, as is most agreeable to you." 

" I did not know that, repUed M.de Tr^ville, in a somewhat softened 
tone. " M. le Cardinal exaggerated, as I nerceive." 

" But. pray, sir," continued Aramis. who, seeing his captain became 
appeased, ventured to risk a prayer ; ' pray, sir, do not say that Athos 
is wounded ; he would be in despair if that should come to the ears of 
the king : and as the wound is very serious, seeing that after crossing 
the shoulder it penetrates into the chest, it is to be feared " 

At this instant the tapestry was raised, and a noble and handsome 
hea<L but frightfully pale, appeared under the fringe. 

" Athos ! " cried the two musketeers. 

'* Athos ! " repeated M. de Tr^ville himself. 

** You have sent for m& sir," said Athos to M. de Tr^ville, in a feeble 
yet perfectly oahn voioe, ^you have sent for me, as my comrades inform 
me ; and I nave hastened to receive your orders. I am here, monsier 
what do you waat with me P " 

C 3 ' 
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And «;t these wordi tb« muiketeer, ta irreproaehable oostome. bdtad 
M u«ual, with a tolenbhr firm fftep. entered the cabixiet. M. de Tr^Yille^ 
moved to the bottom or hit hetrt vj this proof of oomvge, spnng to- 
wards him. 

** I was about to say to these gentlemen." added he, "that I forbid 
my muMketeers to expose their Uvee needlessly ; for brave men are very 
dear to the king, and the kins knows that nia musketeers are the 
bravest fellows on earth. Yonr Band, Athos ! " 

And without wailing for the answer of the newly-arrived to this proof 
of affection, K. de Tr^ville seized his right hand, and pressed it with all 
his might, without perceiving that Athos, whatever might be his self- 
command, allowed a sUght murmur of pain to escape him ; and, if pos- 
sible, grew paler than he was before. 

The door had remained open, so strong was the excitement produced 
by the arrival of Athos. whose wound, though kept as secret as possible, 
was known to all. A burst of satisfaction Jiailed the last words of the 
captain ; and two or three heads, carried awaar by the enthusiasm of the 
moment, appeared through the openings of the tapestry. M. de IM- 
ville was about to reprehend this infraction of the rules of etiquette, 
when he felt the hand of Athos stiffen within his, and upon turning his 
eyes towards him, perceived he was about to faint At the same instant 
Athos, who had rallied all his energies to contend against pain, at length 
overcome by it, fell upon the floor as if he was deaoT 

** A surgeon ! " cried M. de TrMUe. "Mine ! the king's ! the best 
that can be found ! A surgeon ! or, sang IHeu ! my brave Athos vrill die ! " 

At the cries of M. de Tr^ville, the whole assemblage rushed into the 
cabinet without his thinking of shutting the door against any one, and 
all crowded round the wounded man. But all this eager attention 
migbt have been useless if the doctor so loudly called for had not 
chanced to be in the hotel : he pushed through the crowd, approached 
AtboH, still insensible, and as all this noise and commotion inconve- 
nienced him greatly, he required as the first and most urgent thing that 
the musketeer should be carried into another chamber. Immediately 
M. de Trdville opened the door, and pointed the way to Porthos and 
Aramis, who bore their comrade in their arms. Behind this group 
walked the surgeon, and as the surgeon passed through, the door closed. 

The cabinet of M. de Trdville, ffeneraUy held so sacred, became in an 
instant the recipient of the anteonamber. Every one spoke, harangued, 
and vociferated, swearing, cursing, and consigning the cardinal and his 
guards to all the devils. 

An instant after, Porthos and Aramis re-entered, the surgeon and TJL 
de Tr^ville alone remaining with the wounded man. 

At length M. de Tr^ville nimself returned. Athos had recovered his 
senses ; tne surgeon declared that the situation of the musketeer had 
nothing in it to render his fHends uneasy, his weaJcness having been 
purely and simply cansed by loss of blood. 

Then M. de Treville made a sign with his hand, and all retired except 
d'Artagnan, who did not forget that he had an audience, and, with the 
tenacity of a Gascon, remained in his place. 

When all had gone out, and the door was dosed, M. de Treville, on 
turning round, found himself alone with the young man. The stirring 
event which had just passed, had in some degree oroken the thread of 
his ideas. He inquired what was the will of his persevering visitor. 
D'Artagnan then repeated his name, and, in an instantrecovering all 
his remembrances of the present and the past, ?I. do Treville was in 
|)ossossion of the current curcumstances. 
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*' Pardon me/' said he, smiliiiKi ''pardon me, my dear compatriot, but 
I had i)errectly forgotten you. Bvli what hel]^ is there for it ! a captain 
u nothiDK but a father of a family, charged with even a greater respon- 
sibility than the father of an ordinary family. Soldiers are great children ; 
but as I maintun that the orders of the king, and more particularly the 
orders of M. theX!ardinal, should be executed ** 

D'Artagnan could not restrain a smile. By this smile, M. de Tr^ville 
judged that he had not to deal with a fool, and changing the subject, 
came straight to the point. 

" I respected your father rerj much," said he. ** What can I do for 
the son ? Tell me quickly, my time is not my own." 

'* Monsieur," said d'Artagnan, "on quitting Tarbes, and coming 
hither, it was my intention to request of you, in remembrance of the 
fHendship which you have not forgotten, the uniform of a musketeer ; but 
after all that I have seen, during the last two hours, I have become aware 
of the value of such a favour, and tremble lest I should not merit it." 

" Well, younff man," replied M. de Tr^ville, '* it i& in fact, a favour, 
but it may not be so far beyond your hopes as^ou believe, or ratber as 
you appear to believe ; but his mtgesty's decision is always necessary : 
and I mfofm you with regret, that no one becomes a muskSteer without 
the preUminary ordeal of several campaigns, certain brilliant actions, or 
a service of two years in some regiment of less reputation than ours." 

D'Artagnan bowed without replying, feeling nis desire to don the 
musketeers uniform vastly increased by the difficulties which he learnt 
preceded the attainment of it. 

*'BuV' continued M. de Tr^ville, fixing upon his compatriot a look so 
piercing, that it might be said he wished to read the thoughts of his 
heart; but, on account of my old companion, your father, as I have 
said, I will do something for yoii, young man. Our cadets from Bearn, 
are not generally very nch, and I have no reason to think matters have 
much changed in this respect since I left the province. I dare say you 
have not brought too large a stock of money vnth you ?" 

IVArtagnan drew himself up with an air thai plainly said, " I ask 
charity of no man." 

**0h! that's all very well, young man," continued M. de Tr^ville, 
" that's all very well. I am well acquainted with all those lofty airs ; 1 
myself came to Paris with four crowns in my purse, and would have 
fouetit with any one who would have dared to tell me I was not in a 
condition te purchase the Louvre." 

I^Artagnan's carriage became stUl more imnosing : thanks to the sale 
of his horse, he commenced his career with rour crowns more than M, 
de Tr^ville had possessed at the commencement of his. 

" Tou ought, I say, then, to husband the means you have, however 
large the sum may be ; but you ought also to endeavour to perfect your- 
self in the exercises becoming a gentleman. I will write a letter to-day 
to the director of the Boyal Academy, and to-morrow he will admit you 
without any expense to yourself. Do not refuse this little service. Our 
best bom and richest gentlemen sometimes soUcit it, without being able 
to obtain it. You will be learning riding, swordmanahip in all its branches, 
and dancing; you vnll make some desirable acquamtences, and from 
time to time you can call upon me, just to tell me how you are going 
on. and to say whether I can be of further service to you." 

D'Artagnan, stranger as he was to all the manners of a court, could 
not but perceive a little coldness in this reception. 

"Alas! sir," said he, "I cannot but perceive how sadly I miss t^'' 
letter of introduction which my father gave me to present w you." 
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'* I certainly am surprised " replied M. de Treville, ** that you should 
undertalce so long a journey without that necessary Tiaticum, the only 
resource of us poor B^amese." 

'* I had one, sir, and, thank God, such as I could wish, hut it was per- 
fidiously stolen from me." 

He then related the adventure of Meung, descrihed the unknown 
gentleman with the greatest minuteness, and all with a warmth and 
truthfulness that deUghted M. d6 Trdville. 

** This is all very strange," said M. de Tr^ville, after meditating a 
minute ; " you mentioned my name, then, aloud?" 

'*Tes, sir, I certainly committed that imprudence; but why should I 
have done otherwise ? A name like yours must be as a buckler to me 
on my way. Why should I not avail myself of it ? " 

Flattery was at that period very current, and M. de Tr^viUe loved 
incense as well as a kin^f, or even a cardinal. He could not refrain 
from a smile of visible satisfaction, but this smile soon disappeared ; and 
returning to the adventure of Meung. 

'*Tell me," continued he, *' had not this gentleman a slight scar on his 
cheek?" 

'* Tes, such a one as would be made by the grazing of a bsIL" 

** Was he not a fine-looking man ?" 

** Yes " 

"Of lofty stature?" 

" Yes." 

" Of pale complexion and brown hair ?** 

''Yes, yes, that is he ; how is it, sir, that you are acquainted with this 
man ? If ever I should meet him again, and I will find him, I swear,— 
were it in hell." 

** He was waiting for a woman," continued Tr^ville. 

"He, at least, departed immediately after having conversed for a 
minute, with the one for whom he appeared to have been waiting." 

" You did not gather the subject of their discourse ?" 

" He ^ve her a box ; told her that that box contained her instructions, 
and desured her not to open it before she arrived in London." 

*• Was this woman English ?" 

" He called her Milady." 

" It is he ! it must be ne !" murmured Tr^ville ; " I thought he was 
still at Brussels!" 

" Oh ! sir ; if you know who and what this man is," cried IVArtagnan. 
" tell me who he is, and whence he is. I will then release you from all 
your promises— even thatof procuring my admission intotheMusketeers ; 
for. before everything, I am desirous to avenge myself." 

** Beware, young man!" cried Be Tr^ville ; "if you see him coming 
on one side of the street, pass by on the other ! Bo not cast yourself 
against such a rock : he would break you like ^lass." 

"That thought will not prevent me," rephed Artagnan, "if ever I 
should happen to meet with him." 

" In the meantime, if you will take my advice, you will not seek him," 
said Tr^ville. 

All at once, the Captain stopped, as if struck bjr a sudden suspicion. 
This great hatred which the young traveller manifested so loudly for 
this man, who— a rather improbable thing— had stolen his father's letter 
firom him !— Was there not some perfidy concealed under this hatred ? 
—might not this young man be sent by his Eminence?- might he not 
have come for the purpose of laying a snare for him ?— this pretended 
d' Artagnan ! was he not an emissary of the cardinal's, whom ue sought 
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to imtrodtioe into his hooBe, to plftoe near him. and win his oonfidenoe 
and afterwardB to bring about his ruin, as had been practised in ft 
thousand other instances ? He fixed his eyes upon jyArtaguan, even 
more earnestly than before. He was moderately rearaured, however, by 
the anieot of that oountenance^ full of shrewd intell^enoe and a£bcied 
humility. 

I know he is ft Gascon, reflected he; but he may be one for the 
cardinal as well as^ for me. Let us try him.— **My friend," wiad he, 
slowly, ** I wish, as the son of an ancient friend— for I consider thk 
story of the lost letter perfectly true— I wish, I say, in order to repair 
the cddness you may hftve remarked in my reception of 70a, to make 
you acquainted with the secrets of onr pdiqy.— The king and the 
cardinal are the best of friends; their M»parent bickeringi are only 
feints to deceive fools. I am not willing that a comptttrioL ft handsome 
cavalier, ft bmve youth, <imte fit to make his way, sboold become the 
dupe of aU these artifices, and fidi into the snarcL after the example of 
so many others, who have been mined hyiL 'Be assured that 1 am 
devoted to both these aU-powerfU masters, and that my earnest endea- 
vours have no other aim than the sendee of the king: and that of the 
cardinal, one of the most illnstrions geniuses that fraaoe has ever 
produced. 

''Now, young man, regulate yoor conduct according^; and ii yon 
entertain, whether from your Cunily, your relation^ or even fhmi your 
instinctflL any of these m^^^^jf^ wmoh we see constantly breakins out 
against the cardinri, bid me adieu, and let us separate. I wUl aid yon 
in many ways, but without attacning you to my person. 1 hope that 
my firanknesB, at least will make yon my friend : ibr vou are uie onlj 
younf^ man to whom Ihave hitherto spoken as I nave done to yon." 

Treville said to himself:— 

"If the cardinal has set this young fox npon me, he will certainlynot 
nave foiled, he, who knows how bitterly 1 execrate him, to tell his epf 
that the best means of making his court to me is to rail at Dim; there- 
foroi in spite of all my protestations, if it be as I suspect^ my cunning 
gossip here will bnncn out in abuse of his Eminence.'^ 

It, however, proved otberwisa IXArtagnan answaed, with the 
greatest simphoify.'— 

"I am come to Paris with exactly sndi intentioBi^ sir. My ikther 
advised me to stoop to nobody but the king; Monsieur the cardina], and 
you—whom he considered the three first personages in France." 

IVArtagnan added M. de Tr6viDe to the oilierB, as may he perceived; 
but he thought this a^pmction would do no harm. 

''I hold, therefore, M. the Gardinal in the greatest venealtiaaJ^ 
continued he ; "and have the greatest respect for ms actions. So mudi 
the better for m^ sir, if you mak to me, as yon say, with irimkneas— 
for then yon will do me the honour to esteem the resemblance of oor 
opinions ; but if you have entertained any doubts as naturally you may, • 
I feel thu I am ruining myself by q;Miking the truth. But I still trust 
you will not esteem me the less for it^ and that is my olgect beyond aU 
others." 

M. de IMviDe was surprised to the greatest degree; So much peoe- 
tration— so mndi frankness— created admiration, but did not entire!^ 
remove his suspicions; the more this young man was superior to others 
the more he was to be dreaded| if he meant to deceive him. Never- 
theleaB, he pressed d'Artagnan's hand, and said to him:— 

* Ton are an honest youth; but, at thepresent moment, I can only 
do for you that iriuch r just now o&red. My hotd will be always c* 
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to you. Hereafter, being able to ask for me at all hours, and, oonae- 
quentlv to take advantage of all opportunitieB, you will probably obtain 
tbat wnich you desire." 

" That is to say, sir," replied d'Artagnan, "that you will wait till I 
have proved myself worthy of it. Well ! oe assured." added he, with 
the familiarity of a Grascon, " vou shall not wait long. And he bowed 
on retiring, as if he considered the future was left in his own hands. 

" But, wait a minute" said M. de Tr^ville, stopping him. "I pro- 
mised you a letter for the direotor of the Academy ; are you too proud 
to accept it, young gentleman P" 

** No, sir," said dTArtagnan ! "and I will answer for it that this one 
shall not fare like the other. I will guard it so carefullv, that I will be 
sworn it shall arrive at its address, and woe be to him who shall attempt 
to take it fh>m me !" 

M. de Tr^ville smiled at this little flourish ; and, leaving his young 
companion in the embrasure of the window, where they had talked 
together he seated himself at a table, in order to write the promised 
letter of recommendation. Whilst he was doing this, B'Artagnan, 
having no better employment, amused himself with beating a march 
upon the window, and with looking at the musketeers, who went away, 
one after another, following them with his eyes till they disappeared at 
the turning of the street. 

M. de Tr^ville, after having written the letter, sealed it ; and, rising, 
approached the young man, in order to give it to him. But, at the very 
moment that D'Artagnan stretched out his hand to receive it, M. de 
iV^ville was highly astonished to see his protege make a sudden spring, 
become crimson with passion, and rush from the cabinet, crsring— ^^ Ah ! 
Sang Dieu ! he shall not escape me this time !" 

" Who ? who ? " asked M. de Tr^ville. 

"He, my thief!" replied d'Artagnan. "Ah! the traitor!" and he 
disappeared. 

" The devil take the madman !" murmured M. de Tr^ville, " unless," 
added he, " this is a cunning mode of escaping, seeing that he has faded 
in his purpose ! ** ^ 



OHAPTEE IV. 

The Shoulder^ Athos, the Baldiick of Porfhoe, and the Handkerchief of Aramis. 

D'Abtagnai^, in a state of fury, crossed the antechamber at three 
bounds, and was darting towards the stairs which he reckoned upon 
descending four at a time, when, in his heedless course, he ran h^- ! 

foremost against a musketeer, who was coming out of one of M. de 
Tr^ville's back rooms, and striking his shoulder violently, made him 
utter a cry, or rather a howl. 

" Excuse me," said d'Artagnan. endeavouring to resume his course, 
"excuse me, but I am in a hurry." 

Scarcely had he descended the first stair when a hand of iron seized 
him by the belt and stopped him. 

" You are in a hurry," said the musketeer, as pale as a sheet ; " under t ' 

that pretence, you run a^^nst me;" you say, ^Excuse me!* and you 
l)elieve that that is sufficient? Not at all, my young man. Do you 
fancy that because you have heard M. de TreviUe speak to us a little 
oivalierly to-day, that other people are to treat us as he speaks to us P 
IT ndeoeive yourself, my merry companion, you are not M. de Tr^ville." 
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"Ma Foi!" replied d'Artagnan, recognizing Athos, who, after the 
dressing performed by the doctor, was going to his own apartment; 
" ma foi ! I did not do it intentionally, and, not doing it intentionallJ^ 
I said, ' excuse me ! ' It appears to me that that is quite enough. X 
repeat to you, however, and this time, parole d*honneur,—l think per- 




easy to perceive that you come from a distance.' 

IrAruignan had already strode down three or four stairs, when 
Athos* last remark stopped him short. 

" Morbleu, monsieur ! " said he, ** however far I may come, it is not 
you who can give me a lesson in good manners, I warn you." 

"Perhaps!^ said Athos. 

" Ah ! if I were not in such haste, and if I were not running after 
some one," said d'Arta^an. 

"Mister gentleman m a hurry, you can find me without running 
after me ; me ! do you understand me ? '* 

"And where. I pray you ? " 

"Near the Cannes J[)eschaaz.'' 

"At what hour?" 

"About noon." 

"About noon ; that will do, I will be there." 

*' Endeavour not to make me wait, for at a quarter past twelve I will 
out off your ears as you run.** 

"Good!** cried d'Artagnan, "I will be there ten minutes before 
twelve.*' 

And he set off running as if the devil possessed him, hoping that he 
might yet find the unknown, whose slow pace could not have carried 
him far. 

But, at the street-gate Perthes was talking with the soldier on guard. 
Between the two talkers there was just room for a man to pass. 
d'Artagnan thought it would suffice for him, and he sprang forward 
like a dart between them. But d'Artagnan had reckoned without 
the wind. As he was about to pass, the wind blew out Perthes* long 
cloak, and d'Artagnan rushed straignt into the middle of it. Withouv 
doubt, Perthes had reasons for not abandoning this part of his vest- 
ments, for, instead of quitting his hold of the flap in his hand, he 
pulled it towards him. so that d'Artagnan rolled nimself up in the 
velvet, by a movement of rotation explained by the persistency of 
Perthes. 

D'Artagnan, hearing the musketeer swear, wished to escape from 
under the cloak which bUnded him, and endeavoured to make his way 
up the folds of it. Ha was particularly anxious to avoid marring the 
fmhness of the magnificent baldrick we are acquainted with ; but on 
timidly enening his eves, he found himself with nis nose fixed between 
the two shoulders of rorthes, that is to say, exactly upon the baldrick. 

Alas ! how most of the tmnes in this world have nothing in their 
&veur but appearances !•— the baldrick was flittering with ^eld in the 
flrontubut was nothing but simple buff behmd. Vain-glonous as he 
was, Perthes oeuld not afford to have an entirely gold-worked bal- 
drick, but had, at least, half one ; the care en account of the cold, and 
the necessity for the cldak became intelligible. 

"Yertubleul" cried Perthes, making strong efforts to get rid of 
d'Artagnan, who was wri^glin^ about his bacl^ "the fellow must be 
mad to run against people m this maimer ! " 
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" Excuse mo ! ** said d' Artftgnan, reappearing under the shoulder oJ 
the giant, "but I am in such haste— T was running after some one. 
and-" 

" And do you always forget your eyes when you happen to be in a 
hurry ?** asked rorthos. 

"No" replied d'Artagnan, piqued, "No, and thanks to ray eyes, X 
can see what other people cannot see. 

Whether Porthos understood him or did not understand him, giving 
wav to his anger,— 

"Monsieur, said he, " you stand a chance of getting dhasUsed if you 
run against musketeers in this fashion." 

"Chastised, monsieur!" said d'Artagnan, "the expression is 
strong." 

" It is one that becomes a man accustomed to look his enemies in 
the face." 

"Ah! pardieu! I know fuU well that you don't turn your back to 
yours ! " 

And the young man, delighted with his joke, went away laughing 
loudly. 

Porthos foamed with rage, and made a moyement to rush after d'Ar- 
tanian. 

^Presently, presently," cried the latter, "when you haven't jaor 
cloak on." 

" At one o'clock then, behind the Luxembourg." 

" Yenr welL at one o'clock then," replied d' Artagnan, turning the 
angle of the street. 

But neither in the street he had passed through, nor in the one 
which his eager glance pervaded, could he see any one ; however slowl j 
the unknown had walked, he was gone on his way, or perhaps had 
entered some house. IVArtagnan inquired of every one he met with, 
went down to the ferry, came up again by the Bue de Seine and the 
Croix Bouge ; but nothmg, absolutely nothing ! This chase was, how- 
ever, advantageous to him m one sense, for in proportion as the perspi- 
ration broke from his forehead, his heart began to cool. 

He began to reflect upon the events that had passed; they were nu- 
merous and inauspicious ; it was scarcely eleven o clock m the morning, 
and yet this morning had already brought him into disgrace with 
M. de Tr^ville. who could not fail to think the manner in which 
d^ Artagnan had left him a little cavalier. 

Besides this, he had drawn upon himself two eood duels with two 
men, each capable of killing three d'Artagnans, with two musketeers, in 
short, with two of those bemgs whom he esteemed so greatly, that he 
placed them in his mind and heart above all other men. 

Appearances were sad. Sure' of being killed by Athos, it may easUy 
be understood that the young man was not verv uneasy about Porthos. 
As hope, however, is the last thing extinguished in the heart of man. he 
finished Dy hoping that he might survive, although terribly wounded in 
both these duels, and in case of surviving, he made the foUowing repre- 
hensions upon his own conduct. 

What a hare-brained, stupid fellow I am ! That brave and unfortunate 
Athos was wounded exactly on that shoulder against which I must run 
head-foremost, like a ram. The only thing that astonishes me is that 
he did not strike me dead at once : he had good cause to do so, the pam I 
gave him must have been atrocious. As to Porthos,— oh ! as to Porthos, 
ma foi ! that's a droll affidr ! 

And, in spite of himself, the young man began to laugh alowd, looking 
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round oarelVilly, however, to see if his solitary laugh, without an appa- 
rent cause, in the eyes of passers-by, offended no one. 

As to Forthos, that is certainly droll, but I am not the less a giddy 
fooL Are people to be run against without warning P No ! and have 
I any right to go and peep under their cloaks to see what is not there ? 
"ELe would have pardoned me, he would certainly have pardoned me. ijf 
I had not said anything to him about that cursed boddrick. in amoi- 

Sious words, it is true, but rather droUy ambiguous ! An ! cursed * 
asoon that I am, 1 get from one hobble into another. *' Friend 
d'Artagnan," oontinued he, speaking to himself with all the amenity 
that he thought due to himself, " if you escape, of which there is not 
much chance, I would advise you to i)ractise perfect politeness for the 
ftiture. You must henceforth be admired and quoted as a model qf it. 
To be obliging and polite does not necessarily make a man a coward. 
Xx>ok at Aramis now : Aramis is mildness and ^raoe personified. Well ! 
did ever any body dream of saying that Aramis is a coward ? No, cer- 
tainly not, and from this moment I will endeavour to model myself 
after him. Ah ! thafs strange ! here he is ! " 

l^Artagnan. walking and soliloouixing, had arrived within a few ste^s 
of the Hotel d'Arguillon, and in front of that hotel perceived Aramis 
chatting gaily with three gentlemen of the king's guards. On his part 
AiftTTiig perceived d'Artagnan; but as he had not forgotten that it was 
before tlus young man that M. de Tr^ville had been so angry in the 
morning, and tnat a witness of the rebuke the musketeers had 
reGeivedT was not likelv to be at all agreeable, he pretended not to see 
him. DArtagnan, on the contrary, quite lull of his plans of conciliation 
and courtesy, approached the young men, with a profound bow, accom- 
panied by a most gracious smile. Aramis bowed his head slightly, but did 
not smile. AH four, besides, immediately broke off their conversation. 
lyArtognan was not so dull as not to perceive that he was not wanted ; 
but he was not sufficiently broken into the fashions of the world to 
know how to extricate himself gallantly from a false position, as that of 
a man's generally is who comes up and mingles with people he is 
scarcelyacquaanted with, and in a conversation that does not concern 
him. fie was seeking in his mind, then, for the least awkward means 
of retreat, when he remarked that Aramis had let lus handkerchief fall, 
and, by mistake, no doubt, had placed his foot upon it, and it appeared a 
favourable oppqrtunitv to rexMur his intrusion : ne stooped, and vrith the 
most gracious air he could assume, drew the hankerchief from under the 
foot of the musketeer, in spite of the efforts the latter made to detain it, 
and holding it out to nim. said— 

" I believe. Monsieur, tnat this is a handkerchief you would be sorry 
tolose?" 

The handkerchief was, in fact richly embroidered, and had a coronet 
and arms at one of its comers. Aramis blushed excessively, and snatched 
rather than took the handkerchief from d'Artagnan's hand. 

"Ah ! ah ! " cried one of the guards, " will you persist in saying, most 
discreet Aramis, that ^ou are not on good terms with Madame de Bois- 
Tracj; when that gracious lady has the kindness to lend you her hand- 
kerohief?" 

Aramis darted at d'Artaiman one of those looks which inform a man 
that he has acquired a mortal enemy ; then resuminK his mild air :— 

" You are deceived, gentlemen." said he, " this handkerchief is not 

mine^ and I cannot fancy why Monsieur has taken it into his head to 

offer it to me rather thw to one of you, and as a proof of what I say, 

here is mine, In my pocket." 

So saying be palled out his own handkerchief, which was likewise a 
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very elegant handkerchief, and of fine cambric, though catnbric ti 
then dear, but a handkerchief with embroidery and mthoat arms, on 
ornamented with a single cipher, that of the musketeer. 

This time d'Artagnan was not hasty, he perceived his mistake ; bi 
the friends of Aramis were not at all convinced hy his assertion, ai 
one of them, addressing the youn^ musketeer with afiected seriousness :- 

" If it were as you pretend it ia." said he, '* I should be forced, tjo 
dear Aramis, to reclaim it myself; for, as you very well know. Boh 
Tracer is an intimate friend of mine, and I cannot allow the property < 
his wife to be sported as a tronhy.** 

" Tou make the demand baoly ." replied Aramis ; " and whilst acknow 
lodging the justice of your reclamation, I refuse it on account of thi 
form.'* 

" The fact is," hazarded d'Artagnan timidly, " I did not see the hand 
kerchief fall from the pocket of M. Aramis. He had hU foot upon it 
that is all, and I thought from his haying his foot upon it the hsndker- 
chief was his." 

" And, you were deceived, my dear sir," replied Aramis ooldly, very 
little sensible to the reparation : then turning towards that one of the 
guards who had declared himself the friend of Bois-Tracy ; — " Besides," 
continued he, ** I have reflected, my dear intimate friend of Bois-Tracy, 
that I am not less tenderly his friend than you can possibly be, so that 
decidedly this handkerchief is as likely to have fallen from your pocket 
as mine ?" 

'* No, upon my honour !" cried his majesty's gioard. 

*' You are about to swear, upon your honour and I upon my word, 
and then it will be pretty evident that one of us will have lied. Now, 
here, Montaran, we will do better than that, let each take a half." 

" Of the handkerchief ?" 

« Yes." 

"Perfectly just," cried the two other guards,— "the judgment of 
King Solomon ! Aramis, you certainly are cram-full of wisdom !" 

The young men burst into a loud laugh, and, as may be supposed, the 
affair had no other consequence. In a moment or two the conversation 
ceased, and the three guards and the musketeer, after having cor- 
dially shaken hands, separated, the guards going one way, and Aramis 
another. 

*' Now is my time to make my peace with this gentleman." said i 
d'Artagnanto himself, having stoodT on one side during the whole of \ 
the latter part of the conversation ; and with this good feeliDg, drawing 
near to Aramis, who was going without paying any attention to him : 

" Monsieur," said he, "you will excuse me, 1 hope." 

"" Ah ! monsieur," interrupted Aramis, *' permit me to observe to 
you. that you have not acted in this affair as a man of good breeding 
ought to have done." 

What, monsieur !" cried d'Artagnan, **you suppose—" 

" I suppose, monsieur, that you are not a fool, and that you knew 
very well, although coming from Gascony, that people do notti^ad 
upon pocket-handkerchiefs, without a reason. What the devil ! Paris 
is not paved with cambric !" 

" Monsieur, you act wrongly in endeavouring to mortify me," said 
d'Artagnan, with whom the natural quarrelsome spirit began to speak 
more loudly than his pacidc resolutions. " 1 am from Gascony, it is 
true ; and since you know it, there is no occasion to tell you that 
Gascons are not very enduring, so that when they have begged to be 
excused onoe^ were it even for a foll;^, they are convinced that they 
have done already at least as much again as they ought to have done." 
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** Monsieur, what I sa:r to you about the matter," said Aramis, " is 
not for the sake of seeking a quarrel. Thank Qod ! I am not a spad- 
asin, and being a musketeer but for a time, I only fight Tvhen I am 
forced to do so, and always with great repugnance ; but this time the 
afiair is serious, for here is a lady compromised by you." 

" By us, you mean " cried d'Artagnan. 

** Why did you so mjudiciously restore me the handkerchief?'* 

" Why did 70U so awkwardly let it fall ?" 

" I haye said, monsieur, that the handkerchief did notiall from my 
pocket." 

" Well, and by saying so, you have lied twice, monsieur, for I saw it 
fall" 

" Oh, oh ! you take it up in that way, do you. Master Oascon P Well, 
•I will teach you how to behave yourself." 

'* And I will send you back to your mass-book. Master Abb^. Draw, 
if you please, and instantly—-!" 

Not so, if you please, my good friend, not here at least. Do you 
not perceive that we are opposite the Hotel d'Arguillon, which is Aill 
of the cardinal's creatures? llow do I know that it is not his eminence 
who has honoured you with the commission to brin^ him in my head ? 
^ow I entertain a ridiculous partiality for my head, it seems to suit my 
shoulders so admirably. I have no objection to killing you. depend 
upon that, but quietly, in a snug remote place, where you will not be 
able to boast of your death to anybody." 

" I agree, monsieur, but do not be too oonfldent ; take away your hand- 
kerchief ; whether it belongs to you or another, you may, perhapsf, stand 
in need of it." 

" Monsieur is a Gascon ?" asked Aramis. 

** Yes. Monsieur does not postpone an interview through prudence ?" 

" Prudence, monsieur, is a virtue sufficiently useless to musketeers, 
I know, but indispensable to churchmen ; and as I am only a mus- 
keteer provisionally, I hold it g[ood to be prudent. At two o'clock, I 
shall have the honour of expecting you at the hotel of M. de Tr<^ville. 
There I will point out to you the best place and time." 

The two young men bowed and separated. Aramis ascending the stiyet 
which led to the Luxembourg, whilst d'Artagnan, perceiving the ap- 
pointed hour was approaching?, took the road to the Carmes-Desch&ux, 
saying to himself:—* Decidedly I can't draw back; but at least if I am 
killed, I shall be killed by a musketeer !" 



CHAPTEE V. 

I The King's Musketeers and the Cardinal's Guards. 

D'ABTi-GNAN was acquainted with nobody in Paris. He went there- 
fore to his appointment with Athos, withoui a second, determined to be 
satisfied with those his adversary should choose. Besides, his intention 
was formed to make the brave musketeer all suitable apologies, but with- 
out meanness or weakness, fearing that that might result from this duel 
which generally results from an affair of the kind, when a young and 
vigorous man nghts with an adversary who is wounded and weakened : 
if conquered, he doubles the triumph of his antagonist; if a conqueror, 
he is accused of foul plav and want of courage. 

Now, we must have oadly painted the character of our adventurer, 
or our readers must have already perceived that d'Artagnan was not a 
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common man. Therefore, whikt repeatins to himself that bis dcat 
was inevitable, he did not make up hu mind to die so quietly as anothe: 
less courageous and less moderate than he, might have done in hi 
place. He reflected upon the different characters of the men he had t 
fight with, and began to view his situation more clearly. He hoped, b. 
means of loyal excuses, to make a Mend of Athos, whose nobleman ai 
and austere courage pleased him much. He flattered himself he shouU 
be able to frighten Perthes with the adventure of the baldrick, whici 
he might, if not killed upon the spot, relate to everybody, a reoita 
which, well managed, would cover Perthes with ridicule ; as to th€ 
astute Aramis, he did not entertain much dread of him, and if he 
should be able to get as far as him. he determined to despatch him 
in good style, or at least, by hitting nim in the face, as Gnsar recom- 
mended his soldiers to do to those of Pompey, damage the beauty ot 
which he was so proud, for ever. 

In addition'to this, d'Artagnan possessed that invincible stock of reso- 
lution which the counsels of his father had implanted in his heart : — 
Endure nothing from any one but the king, the Cardinal, and M. de 
Tr<6ville. He flew then, rather than wslked towards the convent of the 
Carmes dechaussSs, or rather Dechauz, as it was called at that period, 
a sort of building without a window, surrounded by barren fields, an ac- 
cessory to the Pre-aux-Clercs, and which was generally employed as the 
place for the rencontres of men who had no time to lose. 

When d'Artagnan arrived in sight of the bare spot of ground which 
extended along the foot of the monastery, Athos had been waiting about 
five minutes, and twelve o'clock was striking. He was then as punctual 
as the Samaritan woman, and the most rigorous casuist with regard to 
duel& could have nothing to sa/. 

Athos, who still suffered snevously from his wound, though it had 
been dressed by M. de Tr^vule's surgeon at nine, was seated on a post 
and waiting for his adversary with that placid countenance and that 
noble air vmioh never forsook him. At sight of d'Artagnan he arose 
and came politely a few steps to meet him. The latter, on his side, 
saluted his adversary with hat in hand, and his feather even touching 
the ground. 

"Monsieur,'' said Athos, "I have engaged two of xny friends as 
seconds : but these two friends are not yet come, at which I am as- 
tonished, as it is not at all their custom to be behindhand." 

"I have no seconds, on my part, Monsieur," said d'Artagnan ; "for 
having only arrived yesterday in Paris, I, as yet, knew no one but M. de 
Tr^viUe, to whom I was recommended by my father, who has the honour 
to be, in some degree, one of his friends." 

Athos reflected for an instant. 

" You know no one but M. de Tr^ville ?" he asked. 

"No, Monsieur, I only know him." 

** Well, but then," continued Athos, speaking partly to himself ; " well, 
but then, if I kill yoiL I shall have the air of a boy-uayer." 

" Not too much so,** replied d'Arta^an, with a bow that was not de- 
ficient in dignity ; " not too much so, since you do me the honour to draw 
a sword with me whilst suffering from a wound which is very painful" 

" Very painful, upon my word, and you hurt me, devilishly, 1 can tell * 
you ; but I will take the left hand, I usually do so in such drcum- 
stanoes. IX> not fapcy that I favour yon, I use both hands equally; 
and it will be even a disadvantage to you : a left-handed man u very 
troublesome to iMo^le who are not used to it. I tegret I did notinfona 
you sooner of this oircnmstanoe." 
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"You are truly, Monsieur," said d'Artagnaji, bowing again, "^of a 
courtesy, for which I assure you I am very grateful." 

" You confuse me/' replied Athos, with nis gentlemanly air ; " let us 
talk of something else, if you please. Ah, Sat^g Dieu ! how you have 
hurt me! my shoulder quite bums." 

** If you would permit me—," said d'Artagnan, with timidity. 

"What I Monsieur?" 

** I haye a miraculous balsam for wounds ; a balsam given to me by my 
mother, and of which I have made trial upon myself." 

-Well?" 

" Well, I am sure that in less than three days this balsam would cure 
you, and at the end of three days when you would be cured ; well, sir, it 
-would still do me a great honour to be your man." 

D*Artagnan spoke these words with a simplicity that did honour to his 
courtesy, without throwing the least doubt upon his courage. 

"Paraieu, Monsieur !" said Athos, ** that's a proposition that pleases 
ine ; not that I accept it, but it sayoura of the gentleman a league o£E^ 
It was thus that spoke the gallant knights of the time of Charlemagne, 
in whom every knight ought to seek his model IJnfortunateljr we do 
not live in the time of the great emperor. We live in the times of 
Monsieur the Cardinal, and three days hence, however well the secret 
might be guarded, it would be known, I say, that we were to fight, and 
our commit would be prevented. I think these feUows will never 



come." 



" If you are in haste, monsieur," said d' Artagnan, with the same sim- 
plicil^ with which a moment before he had proposed to him to put off 
the duel for three days, *' if jrou are in haste, and if it be your will to 
despatch me at once, do not inconvenience yourself, I am ready." 
« *^Well, that is again well said," cried Athos, with a gracious nod to 
d'Artagnan, that did not come from a man without brains, and certainly 
not from a man without a heart. " Monsieur, I love men of your kid- 
ney, and I foresee plainly that if we don't kill each other, I shall here- 
afber have much pleasure in your conversation. We will wait for these 
gentlemen, if vou please; I have plenty of time, and it will be more 
correct. Ah ! here is one of them, 1 think. 

In fact, at the end of the Bue Vanguard, the gigantic form of Perthes 
began to appear. 

* What ! *' cried d'Artagnan, " is your first second M. Perthes ? " 

" Yes ; is that unpleasant to you ? " 

« Oh ! not at all.'^ 

" And here comes the other." 

I^Artagnan turned turned in the direction pointed to by Athos, and 
perceived Aramis. 

*' What ! " cried he, in an accent of greater astonishment than before, 
** is your second witness M. Aramis ? " 

" I)oubtle8s he is ; are you not aware that we are never seen one with- 
out the others, and that we are ciilled in the musketeers and the guards, 
at court and in the city, Atiios, Porthos, and Aramis, or the three inse- 
parables ? And yet as you come from Daz or Pau-— " 

" Prom Tarbes," said d'Artagnan. 

** It isjprobable you are ignorant of this circumstance," said Athos. 

" Ma mi ! " rephed d'Artegnan, ** you are well named, sentiemen, and 
my^ adventure, if it should make any noise, will prove at least that your 
union is not founded upon contrasts." 

In the mean time, Porthos had come up, waved his hand to Athos, 
and then taming towards d'Artagnan, stood quite astonished. 
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Permit us to my, in paniDg, that be bad cfaanged bia bald) 
was without his clofUc 

''Ah! ah!" said he,—*' what does this mean?" 

" This is the gentleman I am gpins to fight with," said Athos, | 
to d' Artagnan with his hand, and saluting him with the same ge^ 

" Why, it is with him I am also going to fight," said Porthos. 

*' But not before one o'clock," replied d'Artagnan. 

** Well, and I also am going to fight with that gentleiziana 
Aramis, coming on to the ground as he spoke. 




Porthos?" 

" Ma foi ! I am going to fight^ beoaose I am going to fight,'' .aiisi 
Porthos, oolouring deeply. 

Athos, whose keen eye lost nothing, perceived a faintly aly anUa 
over the lips of the young GasooD, as ne replied— 

" We had a short discussion upon dress." 

" And you, Aramis ? " asked Athos. 

'* Oh ! ours is a theological quarrel " rei>lied Aramis, maJdng a sig 
d'Artagnan to keep secret the cause of their dispute. 

Athos saw a second smile on the lips of d'Artagnan. 

" Indeed ? " said Athos. 

** Yes, a passage of St. Augustin, upon which we oould not agrei 
said the Gascon. 

" By Jove ! this is a clever fellow," murmured Athos. 

*' And now you are all assembled, gentlemen," said d'Artagnan, "'pc 
mit me to offer you my excuses." 

At this word excuses, a cloud passed over the brow of Athos. 
haughty smile curled the lip of Porthos, and a negative sign was ti 
reply of Aramis. 

^* You do not understand me. gentlemen," said d'Artagnan, throwin 
up his head, the sharp and bold lines of which were at tbemomeD 
glided by a bright sun ray. — " I ask to be excused in case I should not b 
able to discharge my debt to all three, for M. Athos has the righ 
to kill me first, which must abate your valour in your own estima 
tion, M. Porthos, and render yours almost null, M. Aramis. And now 
gentlemen, I repeat, excuse me, but on that aoooont only— and— 
guard ! " 

At these words, with the most gallant air possible, d'Artagnan drew 
his sword. 

The blood had mounted to the head of d'Artagnan, nd at that mo- 
ment he would have drawn his sword a^nst all the musketeers in the 
kmgdom, as willingly as he now did agamst AthoB, Porthos, and Animis. 

II was a quarter past mid-day. The sun was in its zenith, and the 
spot chosen for the theatre of the duel was exposed to its fall power. 

** It is very hot," said Athos, drawing his sword in his turn, and yet 
I cannot take off my doublet ; for I just now felt my wound befpn to 
bleed again, and I should not like to annoy monsieur with the o^t of 
blood whicn he has not drawn from me himself." 

"* That is true. Monsieur," replied d'Artagnan, " and, whether drawn 
by myself or another, I assure you I shall always view with regret the 
blood of 80 brave a gentlenum ; I will therefore fifidlit in my doublet, as 
you do." 

" Gome, oome, enough of compliments," cried Porthos, " please to 
remember we are waiting for our turns." 
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" Speak for yourself, when you are inclined to utter such incon- 
gruities," interrupted Aramis. *' For my part, I think what they say is 
very well said, and quite worthy of two gentlemen." 

" When you please, monsieur." said Atbos, putting himself on guard. 

" 1 waited your orders," said a'ArtaKoan crosaing swords. 

But scarcely had the two rapiers sounded on meetinfr, when a com- 
pany of the guards of his Eminence, commanded by M. de Jussac, turned 
the angle of the convent. 

" The cardinal's guards! the cardinal's guards!" cried Aramis and 
Forthos at the same time. *' Sheath swords ! geutlemen ! sheath swords ! " 

But it was too late. The two combatants had been seen in a position 
which left no doubt of their intentions. 

/* Hola !" cried Jussac, advancing towards them, and making a sign to 
his men to do so Ukewise, '* hola ! musketeers, fighting here, then, are 
you ? And the edicts, what is become of them ?" 

"You are ve^ generous, gentlemen of the guards," said Athos, with 
acrimony, for Jussac was one of the aggressors of the preceding day. 
'* If we were to see you fighting, I can assure you that we would make 
no efibrt to prevent you." 

'* Leave us alone uien, and you will enjoy a little amusement without 
oost to yourselves." 

" Gentlemen," said Jussac, "it is with great regret that I pronounce 
the thing impossible. Duty before everything. Sheath, then, if you 
please, and follow us." 

" Monsieur," said Aramis, parodying Jussao. '* it would afford us great 
pleasure to obey vour polite mvitation, if it depended upon ourselves ; 
but, unfortunately, the thing is impossible : M. ae Treville has forbidden 
it. Pass on your way, then : it is the best thing you can do." 

This raillery exasperated Jussac. 

" We will charge upon you, then," said he, " if you disobey." 

'' There are five of them," said Athos, half aloud, " and we are but 
three ; we shall be beaten again, and must die on the spot, for, on my 
part, I declare I will never appear before the captalii again as a conquered 



man." 



Athos, Perthes, and Aramis, instantly closed in, and Jussac drew up 
his soldiers. 

This short interval was sufficient to determine d' Artagnan on the part 
he was to take; it was one of those events which decide the hie of a 
man ; it was a choice between the king and the cardinal ; the choice 
made, it must be persisted in. To fight was to disobey the law, to risk 
his head, to make at once an enemy of a minister more powerful than 
the king himself; all this the ^roung man perceived, and yet, to his 
praise we speak it, he did not hesitate a second. Turning towards Athos 
and his friends — 

" Gentlemen," said he, ''allow me to correct your words, if you please. 
You said you were but three, but it appears to me we are four." 

** But ^ou are not one of us," said rorthos. 

" Thars true," replied d'Artagnan ; " I do not wear the uniform, but I 
am in spirit. My heart is that of a musketeer ; I feel it, monsieur, and 
that impels me on." 

** Withdraw, young man," cried Jussac, who, doubtless, by his gestures 
and the expression of his countenance, had guessed d'Artagnan's design. 
** You may retire, we allow you to do so. Save your skin ; begone 
fluickly." 

D* Artagnan did not move. 
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** Decidedly you are a pretty feUow," said Athos, pressins the : 
man's hand. 

** Come, oome, decide one iray or the other," replied Jussao. 

" Well,'* said rorthos to Aramis, " we must do something." 

" Monsieur is very generous," said Athos. 

But all three reflected upon the youth of d'Artagnan, and dre 
his inexperience. 

** We should only he three, one of whom is wounded, with the addi 
of a boy," resumed Athos, '^ and yet it will be not the leas said we \ 
four men." 

<* Yes, but to yield ! said Porthos." 

" That's rather difficult," replied Athos. 

IVArtagnan comprehended whence a part of this irresolutioii aros< 

'* Try me, gentlemen," said he, ** and I swear to you by my hone 
that I will not go hence if we are conquered." 

" What is your name, my brave fellow " said Athos. 

** D'Artagnan. monsieur?' 

" Well, then ! Athos, Porthos, Aramis, and d'Artagnan, forward 
cried Athos. 

** Gome, ftentlemen, have you made your minds up ?" oried Jussao, fc 
the third tune. 

" It is done, gentlemen," said Athos. 

" And what ao you mean to do P" asked Jussaa 

** We are about to have the honour of charging you," replied Aramis 
lifting his hat with one hand and drawing his sword with the other. 

" On ! you resist, do you !" cried Jussac 

" Sangdieu ! does that astonish you ?" 

And the nine combatants rushed upon each other with a twry which, 
however, did not exclude a certain degree of method. 

Athos fixed upon a certain Cahusac, a favourite of the cardinal's ; 
Porthos had Bicarat, and Aramis found himself opposed to two adver- 
saries. As to d'Artagnan, he sprang towards Jussac himself. 

The heart of the young Gascon beat as if it would burst through his 
side, not from fear, God be thanked— he had not the shade of it,— but with 
emulation ; he fought like a furious tiger, turning ten times round his 
adversary, and changing his ground ana his guard twenty times. Jussao 
was, as was then said, a fine made, and had nad much practice; never- 
theless it required all hui skill to defend himself against an adversary, 
who, active and ener{i;etic, departed every instant fh>m reoeived rulek 
attacking him on all sides at once, and yet parrying like a man who had 
the greatlBst respect for his own epidermis. 

This contest, at length, exhausted Jussac's patience. Furious at being 
held in check oy him whom he had considered a boy. he became warm, 
and began to commit faults. I>'Artagnan^ who. tnough wanting in 
practice, had a profound theory, redoubled his agility. JiuKao, anxious 
to put an end to this, springing forward, aimed a terrible thrust at his 
adversary, but the latter parried it; and whilst Jussao was reooverins 
himself, glided like a serpent beneath his blade, and passed his sword 
through nis body. Jussac fell like a dead mass. 

D* Artagnan then cast an anxious and rapid glance over the field of 
battle. 

Aramis had killed one of his adversaries^ but the other pressed him 
warmly. Nevertheless, Aramis was in a good situation, and able to 
defend himself. 

Bicarat and Porthos had just made counter-hits ; Porthos had re- 
~^ived a thrust through his arm, and Bicarat one through his thigh. 
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Bat neither of the wonndB was serious, and they only fought the more 
eemestly for them. 

Athos, wounded again hT Gahuaao, heoame evidently paler, but did 
not give way a foot: he had only changed his sword-hand, and fought 
with his left hand. 

According to the laws of duelling at that period, d'Artagnan was at 
liberty to assist the one he pleased : whilst he was endeavouring to find 
out wnich of his companions stood in greatest need, he caught a glance 
Arom Athos. This glance was of sublime eloquence. Athos would have 
died rather than appeal for help ; but he could look, and with that look 
ask assistance. D'Artagnan interpreted it; with a terrible bound, he 
sprang to the side oi Gahusac, crying: — 

*' To me, monsieur ! guard, or 1 will slay you." 

Cahusao turned ; it was time, for Athos^ whose great courage alone 
supported him, sank upon his Imee. 

* Sangdieu." cried he to d' Artagnan, '* do not kill him, young man, I 
beg of you ; I have an old affair to settle with him, when I am cured 
and sound again. Disarm him only, make sure of his sword! Thafsit, 
that's it! well done! very well done!" 

This exclamation was drawn from Athos, by seeing the sword of 
Gahusac fly twenty paces from him D A.rtn^'aia vii Gahusac sprang 
forward at the same instant, the one to recover, tne other to obtain the 
sword; but d'Artagnan bemg the more active, reached it first, and 
placed his foot upon it. 

Cahusao immediately ran to that one of the guards that Aramis had 
killed, and returned towards d'Artagnan ; but on his way he met Athos. 
who, during this relief which d'Artagnan had procured him^ had 
recovered his breath, and who, for fear that d'Artagnan should kill his 
enemv, wished to resume the fight. 

lyArtagnan perceived that it would be disobliging Athos not to leave 
him alone; and, in a few minutes, Cahusao fell, with a sword-thrust 
through mis throat 

At the same instant Aramis placed his sword-point on the breast of 
his fallen enemy, and compelled him to ask for mercy. 

There "bnly tnen remained Porthos and Bicarat. Perthes made a 
thousand fanfaronnades, asking Bicarat what o'clock it could be, and 
offering him his compUments upon his brother's having just obtained 
a company in the regiment of Navarre ; but, joke as he might, he gained 
no advance; Bicarat was one of those iron men who never fall dead. 

Nevertheless, it was necessary to put an end to the affair. The watch 
might come up, and take all the combatants wounded or not. royalists 
or cardinalists. Athos, Aramis, and d'Artagnan surrounded Bicaraf^ 
and required him to surrender. Though alone against all, and with a 
wound in his thigh, Bicarat wished to nold out ^put Jussac, who had 
risen upon his elbow, cried out to him to yield. Bicarat was a Gascon, 
as d'Artagnan was ; ne turned a deaf ear, and contented himself with 
laughing; : and, between two parries, finding time to point to a spot of 
earth with his sword :— 

** Here," cried he, parodying a verse of the Bible, ** here will Bicarat 
die. the only one of those who are with him." 

" But there are four against vou ; leave off I command you." 

'* Ah ! if ypix command mei that's another thing," said Bicarat ; " you 
being wj brigadier, it is my duty to obey. 

And, springing backward, he broke his sword across his knee, to avoid 
the necessity of surrendering it, threw the pieces over the convent wal^ 
and crossed his arms, whisthng a cardinalist air. 

d2 
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Braverjr is slwava respeoted, even in an enemy. The musketeon 
saluted Bicarat with their swords, and returned them to their sheaths. 
IVArtagnan did the same ; then, assisted hy Bicarat^ the only one left 
standinfCi he bore Jussao, Cahusac, and tlut one of Aramis's adver- 
saries who was only wounded, under the porch of the oonvent The 
fourth, as we have said, was dead. They then rang the bell, and, car- 
rying away four swords out of five, they took their road, intoxicated 
with joy, towards the hotel of M. de Treville. 

They walked arm in arm, occupying the whole width of the street, 
and accosting eYery musketeer they metL so that it, in the end, became 
a triumphal march. The heart of d'Artagnaa swam in dehght; he 
marched between Athos and Portho& pressing them tenderly, 

" If I am not yet a musketeer," said he to his new triends, as he pas^ 
through the gateway of M. Treville's hotel. ^ at least I have entered 
upon my apprenticeship, haven't I ?" 



CHAPTEK Vir 

His Majesty King Louis SIII. 

This aOair made a great noise. M. de Treville scolded his musketeers 
in public, and congratulated them in private ; but as no time was to be 
lost in gaining the kiug, M. de Treville made all haste to the Louvre. 
But he was too late, the king was closeted with the cardinal, and M. de 
Treville was informed that the kiog was busy, and could not receive 
him. In the evening M. de Trdville attended the king's play-table. 
The kinff was winning, and, as the king was very avaricious, he was in 
au excellent humour ; thus, perceiving M. de Treville at a distance : 

** Come here, monsieur le cai)itaine,'' said he, ** come here, that I may 
scold you ; do you know that his eminence has just been to make fresh 
complaints against your musketeers, and that with so much emotion, 
that his eminence is indisposed this evening. Why, these musketeers 
ol yours are very devils !" 

"No, sire/' replied Treville, who saw at the first glance which way 
things would take ; " no, sire, on the contrary, they are good creatures, 
as meek as lambs, and have but one desire. Til be their warrantry ; 
and that is that their swords may never leave their scabbards but m 
your majesty's service. But what are they to do? the guards of 
monsieur the cardinal are for ever seeking quarrels with them, and for 
the honour of the corps even, the poor young men are obliged to defend 
themselves." 

*' Listen to M. de Treville ! " said the king, '' listen to him ! would not 
one say he was speaking ot a religious community ! In truth, m]r dear 
captain, I have a great mind to take away your commission, and give it 
to Mademoiselle de Chemerault, to whom I promised an abbey. But 
don't fancy that I am going to take you on your bare word. I am called 
Louis the Just^ Monsieur de Treville, and by-and-by, by-and-by, we 
will see. 

" Ah ! it is because I have a perfect reliance upon that justice that I 
shall wait patiently and quietly the good pleasure of your majesty." 

** Wait tnen, monsieur, wait !" said the king^ " 1 will not detain you 
long." 

In fiict, fortune changed, and as the kins be$an to lose what he had 
won, he was not sorry to find an excuse for leavmg o£E^ The king then 
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arose a minute after, and puttinf; the money whicli lay before him into 
his pocket, the major part of which arose from his winnings : — 

**La Vieuville," said he, "take my place, I must speak to* M. de 
Trdville on an affair of importance. Ah !— I had eighty louis before 
mc : put down the same sum, so that they who have lost may have 
nothing to complain of. Justice before everything. Then turning 
towards M. de Treville, and walkius with him towards the embrasure 
of a window : 

** Well, monsieur ! " continued he, ** you say it is his eminence's guards 
who have sought a quarrel with your musketeers?" 

*' Yes. sire ; as they always do." 

" And how did the thing happen ? let us see, for you knoWj'my dear 
captain, a judge must hear both sides." 

'^ Good lord ! in the most simple and natural manner possible. Three 
of my best soldiers, whom your majesty knows by name, and whose 
devotedness you have more than once appreciated, and who have, I 
dare affirm to the king, his service much at heart; three of my best 
soldiers, I say: MM. Athos. Porthos, and Aramis had made a party 
of pleasure with a young caaet from Gascony, whom I had introduced 
to them the same morning. The jHurty was to take place at St. Ger- 
main, E beUeve, and they nad appointed to meet at the Carmes-Des- 
chaux, when they were disturbed by M. de Jussao, MM. Cahusac, 
Bicarat, and two other guards, who certainly did not go there in such 
a numerous company wiuout some ill intention against the edicts." 

** Ah ! ah ! you incline me to think so," said the king : " there is no 
doubt they went thither to fight themselves." 

** I do not accuse them, sire : but I leave your majesty to judge what 
five armed men could possibly be going to do in such a retired spot as 
the environs of the Convent des Garmes." 

'*Touare rights Tr^ville ! you are right.'' 

"Then upon seeing my musketeers, they changed their minds, and 
forgot their private hatred for the hatred de corps ; for your majesty 
cannot be ignorant that the musketeers, who belong to the king, and to 
nobody but the king, are the natural enemies of the guards who belong 
to the cardinal." 

" Yei^ Tr^ville, yes !" said tlie king, m a melancholy tone, *'and it is 
very sad, beUeve me, to see thus, two parties in France, two heads to 
royalty : but all this will come to an end, Tr^ville, will come to an end. 
You say then that the guards sought a quarrel with the musketeers ?" 

** I say that it is probable that thin^is have fallen out so, but I will 
not swear to it, sire. You know how difficult it is to discover the truth ; 
and unless a man be endowed with that admirable instinct which 
causes Louis XIII. to be termed the Just '* 

** You are right, Tr^ville ; but they were not alone, your musketeers, 
ifaey had a youth with them ?" 

** Yes, sire ; and one wounded man, so that three of the king's muske- 
teers—one of whom was wounded, and a youth,~-not only maintained 
their ground against five of the most terrible of his eminence's guards, 
but absolutely hroujsht four oi them to the earth." 

"Why, this is a victory!" cried the king, glowing with delight, "a 
oomplete victory ! " 

" X es, sire ; as complete as that of the bridge of C^." 

" Four men ; one of them wounded, and a youth, say you ?" 

" One scarcely attained the age of a young man ; but who, however, 
behaved himself so admirably on this occasion, that I will take the liberty 
of recommending him to your majesty." 
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"WhAtishuiiAmer 

"D'Artagnan. sire; be is the 8on of one of my oldest friends ; the 
8on of a man wno served under you father of glorious memory, in the 
partisan war.'' 

'* And you say that this young man behaved himself well P Tell me 
how, de Tr^vUle'-you know I delight in accounts of war and fights." 

And Louis Xlll. twisted his moustache proudly, placing his hand 
upon his hip. 

" Sire ! " resumed Tr^ville, '* as I told you, M. d' Artagnan is little more 
than a boy, and as he has not the honour of being a musketeer, he was 
dressed as a private citizen ; the guards of M. the Cardinal, perceiving 
his youth, and still more that he did not belong to the corps, pressed 
him to retire before they attacked." 

'* So you mav plainly see, Tr^ville," interrupted the king, ** it was 
they wno attacked ?" 

** That is true, sire ! there can be no more doubt on that head ; 
they called unon him then to retire, but he answered that he was a 
musketeer at heart, entirely devoted to your majesty, and that he would 
therefore remain with messieurs the musketeers." 

''Brave youns; man !" murmured the king. 

" Well, he did remain with them; and your majesty has in him so 
firm a cnampion, that it was he who gave Jussao the terrible sword- 
thrust which has made M. the Cardinal so angry." 

" He who wounded Jussao?" cried the king ; ''he, a boy ! Tr^viUe, 
thafs impossible !" 

'* It is as I have the honour to relate it to your majesl^." 

" Ju3sac» one of the first swordsmen in the kingdom ?" 

''Well, sire ; for once he found his master." 

" I should like to see this young man, Tr^ville ; I should like to see 
him, and if any thing can be done. Well! we will make it our business." 

" When will your majesty deign to receive him P " 

" To-morrow, at mid-day, Tr^ville." 

" Shall I bring him alone P " 

" No ; bring me all four together. I wish to thank them all at once ; 
devoted men are so rare, Tr^villcL we must recompense devotedness." 

" At twelve o'clock, sire, we will be at the Louvre." 

" Ah ! by the back staircase, Tr^ville, by the back staircase. It is 
useless to let the cardinal know." 

" Yes, sire." 

" You understand, Tr^ville ; an edict is still an edict ; it is forbidden 
to flRht, after all." 

" But this encounter, sire, is quite out of the ordinary conditions of 
a duel ; it is a brawl, and the proof is that there were five of the cardi- 
nal's ffuards against my three musketeers and M. d'Artagnan." 

" That is true," said the king ; " but never mind, Tr^ville, come stall 
by the back staircase." 

Tr^ville smiled. But as it was already something to have prevailed 
upon Uus child to rebel against his master, he saluted the king respect- 
fully ; and, with this agreement, took leave of hiuL 

That evening the three muweteers were informed of the honour 
which was granted them. As they had long been acquainted with the 
king, they were not much excited by the droumstanoe; but d'Artagnan. 
with his Gascon imagination, saw in it his future fortune, and passed 
the night in golden dreams. As early, then, as eight o'dodc, he was at 
the apartment of Athos. 

I^Artagnan found the musketeer dressed and ready to go out As the 
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honr to wait upon the king was not till twelve, he had made a party 
with J^orthos and Aramis to play a game at tennis^ in a tennis-court 
dtnated near the stables oi the liuxembourg. Athos invited d' Artagnan 
to follow them ; and, although ignorant of the game, which he had never 
I)layed, he accepted the invitation, not knowing what to do with his 
time from nine o'clock in the morning, as it then scarcely was, till 
twelve 

The two musketeers were ahready there, and were playing together. 
Athos, who was very expert in all bodily exercises, passed with 
d'Artagnan to the opposite side, and challenged them ; but at the first 
effort he made, although he played with his left hand, he found that his 
wound was yet too recent to allow of such exertion. D'Artagnan 
remained, therefore, alone ; and as he dedared he was too isnorant of 
the game to play it regularly, they only continued giving beuls to each 
other, without counting; but one of these balls, launched by Porthos* 
Herculean hand, passed so close to d'Arta^an's face, that he thought 
if, instead of passing near, it had hit him, ms audience would have been 
probably lost, as it would have been impossible for him to have pr^ 
sented himself before the king. Now, as upon this audience, in his 
Gascon imagination, depended his future lite, he saluted Aramis and 
Porthos pohtely, declanng that he would not resume the game until he 
should be prepared to play with them on more equal terms; and he 
went and took his place near the cord and in the gallery. 

Unfortunately for d'Artagnan, among the spectators was one ot his 
eminence's guards, who, still irritated by the defeat of his comnanions, 
which had happened only the day before, had promised himself to seize 
the first opportunity of avenging it. He believed this opportunity was 
now come, and addressing his neighbour ^~ 

*' It is not astonishing,'^ said he, "that that young man should be 
afraid of a ball ; he is doubtless a musketeer apprentice." 

B'Art^nan turned round as if a serpent had stung him, and fixed 
his eyes mtensely upon the guard who had just made this insolent 
speecn. 

'' Fardieu ! " resumed the latter, twisting his moustache, " look at me 
as long as you like, my little gentleman, I nave said what I have said." 

** And as since that which you have said is too clear to require any 
explanation," replied d'Artagnan, in a low voice, " I beg you will fol- 
low me." 

** And when ? " asked the guard, with the same jeering air. 

** Immediately, if you please." 

•* And you know who I am, without doubt ? " 

" I ! no, I assure you I am completely ignorant ; nor does it much 



concern me." 



** You're in the wrong there ; for if you knew my name, perhaps you 
would not be in such a nurry." 

** What is your name, then P" 

** Bemajoux, at your service." 

''Well, then. Monsieur Bemajoux," said d'Artagnan, quietly, ** I will 
wait for you at the door." 

"Go on, monsieur, I will follow you." 

*'Po not appear to be in a hurry, monsieur, so as to cause it to be 
observed that we go out together; you must be aware that for that 
which we have in hand company would be inconvenient " 

'* That's true," said Ihe guard, astonished that his name had not pro- 
duced more effect upon the young man. 

In iactt the name of Bemajoux was known to everybody, d'Artagnan 
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alone excepted, perhaps ; for it was one of those which figured most fine- 
qucntly in the daily brawls, which all the edicts of the cardinal had not 
been able to repress. 

Porthos and Aramis were so engaged with their game, and Athos was 
watching them with so much attention, that they did not even perceive 
their young companion go outu who,as he had told his eminence s guard 
he would, stopped outside the door; an instant after, the guard 
descended. As d'Artagnan had no time to lose, on account of the 
audience of the kins, which was fixed for mid-day, he cast his eyes 
around, and seeing that the street was empty :— 

"Ma foi!** said he to his adversary, "it is fortunate for you» 
although your name is Bemajoux, to have only to deal with an appren» 
tice musketeer ; never mind, be content, I will do my best.— Guard ! " 

" But," said he whom d'Artagnan thus prdVoked. " it appears to me 
that this place is very ill chosen, and that we should be better behind 
the Abbey St. Germain or in the Pr^-aux-Cleros." 

" What you say is very sensible," replied d'Artagnan; "but unfortu- 
nately, I have very little time to spare, having an appointment at twelve 
precisely. Guard ! then, monsieur, guard ! " 

Bemajoux was not ^a man to have such a compliment paid to him 
twice. In an instant his sword gUttered in his hand, and he sprang 
upon his adversary, whom, from his youth, he hoped to intimidate. 

But d'Artagnan had on the preceding day gone through his apprentice- 
ship. Fresh sharpened by his victory, ftill ot the hopes of future favour, 
he was resolved not to give back a step ; so the two swords were crossed 
close to the hilts, and as d'Artagnan stood firm, it was his adversary 
who made the retreating step ; but d'Artaiman seized the moment at 
which, in this movement, the sword ol Bemajoux deviated from the 
line ; ne freed his weapon, made a lunge, and touched his adversary on 
the shoulder. D'Artagnan immediately made a step backwards and 
raised his sword; but Bemajoux cried out that it was nothing, and 
rushing blindly upon him. absolutely spitted himself upon d'Artagnan's 
sword As, however, he did not fall, as he did not declare himself con- 
quered, but only broke awa}[ towards the hotel of M. de Tr^mouille, in 
whose service he had a relation, d'Artagnan was ignorant of the serious- 
ness of the last wound his adversary had received, pressed him warmly, 
and without doubt would soon have completed ms work with a third 
blow, when the noise which arose from the street being heard in the 
tennis-court, two of the friends of the guard, who had seen him go out 
after excbanging some words with d'Artagnan, rushed, sword in hand, 
from the court, and fell upon the conqueror. But Athos> Porthos, and 
Aramis quickly appeared m their turn, and the moment the two guards 
attacked their young companion, drove them back, Bemajoux now 
fell, and as the guards were only two against four, they bo^an to 
cry, '*To the rescue! the hotel de Tr^mouille!" At these cries, all 
who were in the hotel rushed out. ftdling upon the four oompamons^ 
who, on their side, cried aloud, ** To the rescue ! musketeers ! " 

This cry was generally attended to ; lor the musketeers were known 
to be enemies to the GardinaLand were beloved on account of the hatred 
they bore to his enemies. Thus the guards of other companies than 
those which belonged to the Red Duke, as Aramis had called him, in 
general, in these quarrels took part with the king's musketeers. Of 
three guards ol the company oi M. Dessessart, who were passing, two 
came to the assistance of the four companions, whilst the other ran to- 
wards the hotel ot M. do Tr^ville, crying : — ^''To the rescue! musketeers! 
to the rescue !" As usual, this hotel was full of soldiers of tius corps, 
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trho hastened to the succour of their comrades ; the mSlee became 
general, but strength was on the side of the musketeers ; the Caixiinars 

guards and M. de la Tr^mouiile's people retreated into tbe hotel, the 
oors of which they closed just in time to prevent their enemies from 
entering with them. As to the wounded man, he had been taken in at 
once, and, as we have said, in a very bad state. 

Excitement was at its height among the musketeers and their allies, 
and they even began to deliberate whether they should not set fire to 
the hotel to punish the insolence of M. de la Tremouille's domestics, in 
daring to make a sortie upon the king's musketeers. The proposition 
had been made, and received with enthusiasm, when fortunately eleven 
o'clock struck; d'Artagnan and his companions remembered their 
audience, and as they would very much have regretted that such a feat 
should hie performed without them, they succeeded in quieting their 
coadjutors. The latter contented themselves with hurling some paving 
stones against the gates, but the gates were too strong ; they then grew 
tired of the sport : oesides, those who must be considered as the leaders 
of the enterprise, had quitted the group and were making their way to- 
wards the hotel of M. de Tr^ville, who was waiting for them, already 
informed of this fresh disturbance. 

*' Quick, to the Louvre," said he, "to the Louvre without losing an 
instant, and let us endeavour to see the king before he is prejudiced by 
the Cardinal : we will describe the thing to him as a consequence of the 
affair of yesterday, and the two will pass off together." 

M. de Tr^ville. accompanied by his four young men, directed his 
course towards the Louvre ; but to the great astonishment of the 
captain of the musketeers, he was informed that the king was gone 
stag-hunting in the forest of St. Germain. M. de Tr^ville required this 
intelligence to be repeated to him twice, and each timejiis companions 
saw his brow become darker. 

*' Had his majesty," asked he, " any intention of holding this hunting 
party yesterday V* 

"No, your excellency," replied the valet dechambre, ''the grand 
veneur came this mormng to inform him that he had marked down a 
stag. He, at first, answered that he would not go, but could not resist 
his love of sport, and set out after dinner." 

" Has the king seen the Cardinal ?" asked M. de Tr^ville. 

** Most probably he has," replied the valet de chambre, ^ for I saw the 
horses harnessed to his eminence's carriage, this morning, and when I 
asked where he was going, I was told to St. Germain." 

*' He is beforehand with us." said M. de Tr^ville. " Gentlemen, I will 
see the king this evening; but as to you, I do not advise you to risk 
doingj so." , 

This advice was too reasonable; and, moreover, came from a man who 
knew the king too well to allow the four young men to dispute it. 
M. de Tr^ville recommended them each to retire to his apartment^ and 
wait for news from him. 

On entering his hotel, M. de Treville thought It best to be first in 
making the complaint. . He sent one of his servants to M. de la 
Tremouille with a letter, in which he begged of him to eiect the 
Cardinal's guard from his house, and to reprimand his people for their 
audacity in makins a sortie against the king^s musketeers. But M. de la 
Tremouille, already prejudiced by his esquire, whose relation, as we 
already know, Bernajoux was, replied that it was neither for M. de 
Treville nor the musketeers to complain, but on the contrary, he, whose 
people the musketeers had assaulted, and whose hotel they had en- 
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deavoured to bariL Now. as tiie debate between these two nobles 
might last a long time, each becoming, naturally, more firm in his own 
opinion. M. de Tr^ville thought of an expedientwhich might terminate 
it quietly ; which was to go himself to M. de la Tr^mouille. 

He repaired, then, immediately to hii hotel, and caused himself to be 
announced. 

The two nobles sainted each other politely, for if no firiendship existed 
between them, there was at least esteeoL Both were men of courage 
and honour ; and as M. de hi Tr^mouiUe, a protestant, and seeing the king 
seldom, was of noparty, he did not^ in general, carry any bias into his 
social relations. This tmie, however, hu address, although polite, was 
colder than usual 

'* Monsieur !" said M. de Tr^yille, "we fancy that we have each cause 
to complain of the other, and I am come to endeaTour to dear up this 
affair." 

" I have no objection,'' replied M. de la Tr^mouiUe, " but I warn you 
that I have inquired well into it, and all the fault lies with your 
musketeers." 

" Tou are too just and reasonable a man, monsieur !" said de Tr^ville, 
" not to accept the proposal I am about to make to you." 

** Make it. monsieur. I am attentive." 

"How is M. Bemajouz, your esquire's relation ?" 

** Why, monsieur, very ill, indeed I In addition to the sword-thrust 
in his arm, which is not dangerous, he has received another right through 
his lungs, of which the doctor speaks very unlavourably." 

" But is the wounded man sensible P" 

-Perfectly." 

"Can he speak?" 

"With difficulty, but he can speak." 

"Well, Monsieur, let us go to nim ; let us adjure him, in the name of 
the God before whom he is called upon, perha|»s quickly to appear, to 
speak the truth. I will take him for judge in his own cause, monsieur, 
and will believe what he will say." 

M. de la Tr^mouille reflected for an instant, then, as it was difficult to 
make a more reasonable proposal, agreed to it. 

Both descended to the chamber in which the wounded man lay. The 
latter, on seeing these two noble lords who came to visit him, en- 
deavoured to nose himself up in his bed, but he was too weak, and, 
exhausted by the effort, he feU back again almost insensible. 

M. de la Tr^mouille approached him, and made him respire some 
salts, which recalled him to life. Then M. de Tr^ville, unwilling that it 
should be thought that he had influenced the wounded man, requested 
M. de la Tr^mouille to inteif ogate him himself. 

That which M. de Tr^ville mui foreseen, happened. Placed between 
life and death, as Bemajoux was, he had no idea for a moment of 
concealing the truth; and he described to the two nobles the affair 
exactly as it had passed. 

This was all that M. de Tr^ville wanted ; he wished Bemajoux a 
speedy recovery, took leave of M. de la Tremouille, returned to his 
hotel, and immediately sent word to the four firiends that he awaited 
fheir company to dinner. 

M. de Tr^ville received very good company, quite anticardinalist^ 
though. It may easily be understood, therelbre, that the conversation, 
during the whole of dinner, turned upon the two checks that his 
eminence's guards had received. Kow^ as d'Artagnan had been the 
hero of these two fights, it was upon him that all the feUcitations fell. 
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which Atbofl, Forthos, and Aramis abandoned to him ; not only as good 
comrades, but as Wn who had so often had their turn, that they could 
Tery well aiford him his. 

Awards six o'clock, M. de Tr^ville announced that it was time to go 
to the Louvre: but as the hour of audience granted by his majesty was 
past^ instead of claiming the entrSe by the back-stairs, he placed him- 
■elf with the four 70un^ men in the antechamber. The kin^ was not 
yet returned from huntmg. Our young men had been waiting about 
naif an hour, mingled with the crowd of courtiers, when all the doors 
were thrown open, and his majesty was announced. 

At this announcement, d'Arte^n^an felt himself tremble to the 
Tery marrow of his bones. The mstant which was about to follow 
would, in all probability, decide his future life. His eyes, therefore, 
were fixed in a sort of agony upon the door through which the king 
woidd pass. 

Louis XIIL appeared, walking fast; he was in hunting costume, 
ooTcred with dust^ wearing large boots, and had a whip in his hand. At 
the first (j;Iance, d'Artagnan judged that the mind of the king was stormy. 

This diroosition, yisible as it was in his mi^esty, did not prevent the 
courtiers nom ranging themselves upon his passage. In royal ante- 
chambers, it is better to be looked upon with an angry eye, than not to 
be looked upon at alL The three musketeers, therefore, did not hesi- 
tate to make a step forward; d'Artasnan, on the contrary, remained 
conooiled behind them; but, although the king knew Athos,Porthofi, 
ftnd Aramis personally, he passed before them without speaking or look- 
ing,— indeed, as if he had never seen them before. As for M. de Tr^ville, 
when the eyes of the king fell upon him, he sustained the look with so 
much firmnessL that it was the kmg who turned aside ; after which his 
majesty, grumbling, entered his apartment 

^Matters go but badly," said Athos, smiling ; ** and we shall not be 
made knights of the order this tima" 

" Wait here ten minutes," said M. deTr^ville; ''and if, at the ex- 
piration of ten minutes, you do not see me come out, return to my 
hotel, for it will be useless for you to wait for me longer." 

The four young men waited ten minutes, a quarter of an hour, twenty 
minutes ; and, seeing that M. de Tr^ville did not return, went awiy 
very uneasy as to what was goiuj; to happen. 

M. de Tr^ville entered the king's closet boldly, and found his ma- 
jesty in a very ill humour, seated on a fauteuil, beating his boot with 
the handle of his whip ; which, however, did not prevent his asking, 
with the greatest coolness, alter his majesty's health. 

" Badi I monsieur,~bad ! je m'ennuie ! " (I grow weary.) 

This was, in fact, the worst complaint of Louis XIIL, who would 
sometimes take one of his courtiers to a window, and say, " Monsieur 
So-and-so, enmtyons'nofu ensemble" (Let us weary one another.) 

" How ! your majesty is becoming dull ! Have you not enjoyed the 
pleasures of the chase to-day ? " 

** A fine pleasure, indeed, monsieur ! Upon my soul, everything de- 
gnnerates ; and I don't know whether it is the game leaves no scent, or 
the dogs that have no noses. We started a stag of ten-tine ; we chased 
him for six hours, and when he was near being taken.— when St. Simon 
was already putting his horn to his mouth to sound the Aa2a2i,~orack 
all the pack takes the wrong scent, and sets off after a two-tine. I shall 
be obUged to give up hunting, as I have given up hawking. Ah ! I am 
an unfortunate king. Monsieur de Tr^ville J I had but one gerfalcon, 
and he died the day before yesterday." 
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Indeed, sire, I enter into your annoyance perfeoOy: the misfortane 
U great ; but I think you have still a good number ot faloons, sparrovr- 
hawks, and tiercets." 

'* And not a man to instruct them. Palooners are declining; I know 
no one but myself who is acquainted with the noble art of venery. After 
me it will be all over, and people will hunt with gins, snares, and trai>s. 
If I had but the time to form pupils ! but there is M. le Cardinal always 
at hand, who does not leave me a moment's repose ; who talks to me 
perpetually about Spain, about Austria, about Bngland ! Ah ! d projtoa 
of M. le Cardinal, Monsieur de Tr^ville I am vexed with you." 

This was the place at which M. de Tr^ville waited for the king. He 
knew the king of old, and he knew that all these complaints were but a 
preface,— a sort of excitation to encourage himself,— and that he had 
now come to his point at last. 

*' And in what have I been so unfortunate as to displease your 
majesty ? " asked M. de Tr^ville, feigning the most profound asto- 
nishment 

"Is it thus you perform your charge, mondeur?" continued the 
king, without directly replying to de Treville's question : "is it for this 
I named you captain of my musketeers, that they should assassinate a 
man, disturb a whole Quarter, and endeavour to set fire to Paris, with- 
out your saying a word ? But yet." continued the king, "without doubt, 
my haste accuses you wrongiully; without doubt the rioters are in 
prison, and you come to tell me justice is done." 

" Sire," repUed M. de Tr^vule, calmly, " I come to demand it 
of you." 

''^ And against whom, pray P" cried the king. 

" Against calumniators," said M. de Tr^rille. 

" An ! this is something new," replied the king. " Will you tell me 
that your three damned musketeers, Athos, Perthes, and Aramis, and 
your cadet fyom B^om, have not fallen, like so many iuries, upon poor 
Bernaioux, and have not maltreated him in such a fashion that pro- 
bably by this time he is dead ? Will you tell me that they did not lay 
siege to the hotel of the duke de la Tr^mouille, and that they did not 
endeavour to burn it?— which would not, perhaps^ have been a great 
misfbrtune in time of war, seeing that it is nothing but a nest of 
Huguenots ; but which is, in time of peace, a frightful example. Tell 
mcL now,— can you deny all this ? " 

''^And who has told you this fine story, sireP" asked de Tr^ville, 



quietly. 
«Wh 



ho has told me this fine story, monsieur ? Who should it be but 
him who watches whilst I sleep, who labours whilst I amuse myself, 
who conducts everything at home and abroad,— in Europe as well as iu 
France?" 

" Your majesty must speak of God, without doubt," said M. de Tr6- 
ville; "for I know no one but God that can be so far above your 
majesty." 

''^No, monsieur; I speak of the prop of the state— of my only ser- 
vant—of my only friend— of M. le Cardinal." 

" His eminence is not lus holiness, sire." 

" What do you mean by that, monsieur P" 

" That it is only the pope that is infallible, and that this infallibility 
does not extend to the cardinals. 

" Ton mean to say that he deceives me— you mean to say that he be- 
trays me ? Tou accuse him, then ? Come, speak,— confess freely that 
^'ou accuse him ! " 
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" No, sire ; but I tay that he deceives faimself ; I pay that he is ill* 
informed ; I sav that he has hastily accused your majest/s musketeers, 
towards whom he is unjust, and that he has not obtained his information 
&om good sources." 

"The accusation comes froiz: M. delaTr^mouille,— from the duke 
himself. What do you answer to that ?" 

** I nught answer, sire, that he is too deeply interested in the ques- 
tion to TO a very impartial evidence; but so far from that, sire, I know 
the duke to be a loyal gentleman, and I refer the matter to him,— but 
upon one condition, sire." 

*• What is that ?'^ 

** It is, that your majesty will make him come here, will interrogate 
liim yourself, Uie-c^Ute, without witnesses, and that I shall see your 
majesty as soon a^ you have seen the duke.' 

^ What, then ! and you will be bound," cried the king, " by what M. 
de la Trdmouille shall say ? " 

« Yes, sire." 

" Tou will abide by his judgment ? " 

" Doubtless, I will." 

'* And you will submit to the reparation he may require ? " 

« Certainly." 

" La Che?naye ! " cried the king ; ** La Chesnaye ! " 

Louis XIIL's confidential valet de chambre, who never left the door, 
entered in reply to the call. 

*' La Chesnaye " said the king, "let some one go instantly and find 
M. de la Tr^mouille ; I wish to speak with him this evening." 

" Your majesty gives me your word that you will not see any ono 
between M. de la Tr^mouille and me ? " 

" Nobody~by the word of a gentleman." 

" To-morrow, then, sire ? " 

" To-morrow, monsieur." 

•* At what o'clock, please your majesty ? " 

•* At whatever time you like." 

'* But I should be afraid of awakening your majesty, if I came too 
early." 

" Awaken me ! Do you think I ever sleep, then ? I sleep no longer, 
monsieur. I sometimes dream, that's alL Come, then, ns early as you 
like— at seven o'clock: but beware, if you and your musketeers are 
guilty!" 

" If my musketeers are guilty, sire, the guilty shall be placed in 
your majesty's hands, who will dispose of them at your good pleasure. 
Does your majesty require anything fUrther? Speak, I am ready 
to obey." . 

" No, monsieur, no; I am not called Louis the Just without reason. 
To-morrow, then, nionsieur,— to-morrow." 

" Till then. God preserve your majesty." 

However ill the king might sleep, M. de Tr^ville slept still worse : he 
had^rdored his three musketeers and their companion to be with him 
at half-past six in the morning. He took them with him, without en- 
oourasing them or promising them anything, and without concealing 
from wem that their favour, and even his own, depended upon this cast 
ol the dice. 

When arrived at the bottom of the back-stairs, he desired them to 
wait li the king was still irritated against them, they would depart 
wi^out beiuff «een; if th^ king consented to see them, tney would onlv • 
have to be called. 
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Onarriyingat theldiig^s private antechamber, M.deTr^Tille found 
La Ghesnaye, who informed nim that they had not been able to find M. 
de la Tr^mouilleon the preoedine evening at his hotel, that he came in 
too late to present himself at the Ijouvre^ that he had only that moment 
arrived, and that he was then with the king. 

This circumstapce pleased M. de Tr^ville much, as he thus became 
certain that no forei^ suggestion could insinuate itself between M. de 
la Tr^mouille's deposition and himself. 

In fact, ten minutes had scarcely passed awav, when the door of the 
king's closet opened, and M. de Tr^ville saw M. de la Tr^mouille come 
out ; the duke came straight up to him, and said : — 

*' M. de Tr^ville, his majesty has just sent for me in order to inquire 
respecting the circumstances which took place yesterday at msr hotd. 
I have told him the truth, that is to say, that the fault lay with my 
people, and that I was ready to ofier you my excuses. Since £ have the 
good fortune to meet you, I beg you to receive them, and to consider 
me always as one of your friends." 

*' Monsieur le due," said M. de Tr^ville, " I was so confident of your 
lovalty, that I required no other defender before his majesty than your- 
self. I find that I have not been mistaken, and I am gratified to think 
that there is still one man in France .of whom may be said, without dis- 
appointment what I have said of you." 

* That's well said," said the king, who had heard all these compliments 
through the open door ; " only tell him, Treville, since he wishes to be 
considered as your friend, that I also wish to be one of his, but he neg- 
lects me ; that it is nearly three years since I have seen him, and that I 
never do see him unless I send for him. Tell him all this for me, for 
these are things which a kin^ cannot say himself." 

" Thanks, sire, thanks," said M. de la Tr^mouille;. "but your majesty 
may be assured that it is not those,— I do not speak qf M. de Treville, — 
that it is not those whom your majesty sees at all hours of the day that 
axe the most devoted to you." 

" Ah ! you heard what I said ? so much the better, duke, so much the 
better," said the king, advancing towards the door. ** Ah ! that's you, 
Treville. Where are your musketeers? I told you, the day before 
yesterday, to bring them with you, why have you not done so ? " 

" They are below, sire, and with your permission La Chesnaye will 
tell them to come up." 

** Yes, yes, let them come up immediately; it is nearly eight' o'clock, 
and at nine I expect a visit. Go, monsieur le due, and return often. 
Come in, Treville." 

The duke bowed and retired. At the moment he opened the door, 
the three musketeers and (]^'Artagnan, conducted by La Chesnaye, ap- 
peared at the top of the staircase. 

" Come in, my braves," said the king, *' come in ; I am going to scold 
you." 

The musketeers advanced, bowing, d'Artagnan following closely be- 
hind them. * 

" How the devil ! " continued the king, ** seven of his eminence's guards 
placed Aors de combat bv you four in two days ! Thaf s too many, gen- 
tlemen, too many ! If you go on so, his eminence will be forced to 
renew nis company in three weeks, and I to put the edicte in force in all 
their risour. One, now and then, I don't say much about; but seven 
in two days, I repeat, it is too many, it is far too many !" 

** Therefore^ sire, your majesty sees that they are cozre quite contrite 
and repentant to oUcr you their excuses." 
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'^ Qoite oontrite and Te|)eBtaiit ! Hem ! " said the kinfi^ " I place no 
oonfiaenoe in their bypocritioal faoea; in particular, there is one yonder 
qt a Gascon look. Come hither, monsieur." 

IVArtagnan, who understood that it was to him this compliment was 
addressed, approached, assuming a most deprecating air. 

'' Why, you told me he was a youn^ man ? ' This is a boy, Tr^ville, a 
mere boy ! Do you mean to say that it was he who bestowed that severe 
thrust upon Jussao ? ^d those two equallv fine thrusts upon Ber- 
najouz ? " 
^* Truly ! " 

" Without reckoning," said Athos, ** that if he had not rescued me 
from the hands of Gahusac, I should not now have the honour of mak- 
ing my verv humble reverences to your majesty." 

^' Why this B^amais is a very devil ! Ventre-saint-gris ! Monsieur 
de Tr^ville, as the king my father would have said. But at this sort of 
work, many doublets must be slashed and many swords broken. Now 
Gascons are id ways poor, are tiiey not P " 

** Sire, I can assert that they have hitherto discovered no gold mines ' 
in their mountains ; though the Lord owes them this miracle in recom- 
pense of the manner in which they supported the pretensions of the 
kingtvour fether." 

"Which is to sav, that the Gascons made a kingpf me, myself. seeiuR 
that I am my fatner's son, is it not, Tr^ville? Well, in good faith, I 
dont say nay to it. La Chesnaye. go and see if, by rummaging all my 
pockets, you can find forty pistoles ; and if you can find tnem. bring 
them to me. And now, let us see, young man, with your hand upon 
your conscience, how did all this come to pass ? " 

D'Artagnan related the adventure of the preceding day in all its 
details : how not having been able to sleep for the joy he felt in the ex- 
pectation of seeing his majesty, he had gone to his three friends three 
nours before the hour of audience; how thev had gone together to the 
fives-court, and how, upon the fear he had maoifested of receiving a 
ball in the face, he had been jeered at by Bernajoux, who had nearly 
paid for his jeer with his life, and M. de la Tr^mouille, who had nothing 
to do with the matter, with the loss of his hoteL 

''This is aUvery welV murmured the king; "yes, this is just the 
account the duke gave me of the affiur. Poor cardinal ! seven men in 
two days, and those of his very best ! but that's quite enough, gentle- 
men; please to understand, that's enough: you have taken your 
revenge for the Rue Ferou, and even exceeded it; you ought to be 
satisfied." 

" If your m^esty is so," said Tr^ville, "we are." 

" Oh, yes, I am," added the king, taking a handful of gold firom La 
Chesnaye, and putting it into the hand of d'Artagnan. ^Here," said 
he, "is a proof of my satisfaction." 

At this period, the ideas of pride which are in fashion in our days, 
did not yet prevail. A gentlemen received, ftx>m hand to hand, money 
fVom the kin|[, and was not the least in the world humiliated. D'Ar- 
tagnan put mis forty pistoles into his pocket without any scruple ; on 
the contrary, thanking his majesty greatly. 

" There," said the long^ looking at a clock, "there, now, as it is half- 
past eight, you may retire; for, as I told you, I expect some one at 
nine. Thanks for your devotedness, gentlemen. I may oontinae to 
rekr unon it, may I not P " 

■^ On ! air i " cried the four companions, with one voice, " we would 
allow ourselves to be out to pieces in your majesty's service ! " 
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*' Well, vrell, but keep whole : that will be better, and yon will be 
more useful to me. iTOviUe." added the king, in a low Toiue, as the 
others were retiring, "as you have no room in the musketeers, and «s 
we have besides decided that a noviciate is necessary before entering 
that corps, place this young man in the company of the guards of M. 
Desseasart, your brother-in-law. Ah ! Paroieu ! I enjoy beforehand 
the face the cardinal will make ; he will be furious ! but I don't care ; 
I am doing what is right." 

And the king waved his hand to Tr^ville, who left him and rejoined 
the musketeers, whom he found sharing the forty pistoles with d' Ar- 
tisan. 

And the cardinal, as his majesty had said, was really furious, so fori- 
ous that during eight days he ab^nted himself from the king's play- 
table, which did not prevent the king from being as complacent to 
him as possible, or whenever he met him from asking in the kindest 
tone: 

'' Well, monsieur the cardinal, how fares it with that poor Jussac, 
and that poor Bernajoux of yours ? " 



CUAPTEE VII. 

The Interior of "The Musketeers. •* 

WiiEN D'Artagnan was out of the Louvre, and consulted his 
friends upon the use he had best make oi his share of the forty pis- 
toles, Athos advised him to order a good repast at the Porame-de-Pin, 
Porthos to engage a lackey, and Aramis to provide himself with a 
suitable mistress. 

The repast was carried into effect that very day, and the lackey 
waited at table. The repast had been ordered by Athos, and the lackey 
furnished by Porthos. He was a Picard, whom the glorious musketeer 
had picked up on the bridge de la Tournelle, making his rounds and 
spitting in the water. 

Porthos pretended that this occupation was a proof of a reflective 
and contemplative organization, and ne had brought him away without 
any other recommenaation. The noble carriage of this gentleman, on 
whose account he beUeved himself to be engaged, had seduced Planchel^ 
— that was' the name of the Picard: — he lelt a slight disappointment 
however, when he saw that the place was already taken by a compeer 
named Mousqueton, and when rorthos signified to him that the state 
of his household, though great, would not support two servants, and 
that he must enter into the service of d'ArUignan. Nevertheless, 
when he waited at the dinner ^ven by his master, and saw him take out 
a handful of gold to pay for it. he oelieved his fortune made, and re- 
turned thanks to heaven for navinf^ thrown him into the service of 
such a Crcesus ; he preserved this opinion even after the feast, with the 
remnants of which he repaired his long abstinences. But when in 
the evening he made his master's bed, the chimscras of Planchet faded 
• away. The bed was the only one in the apartments, which consisted 
of an antechamber and a bed-room. Planchet slept in the antechamber 
upon a coverlid taken fh>m the bed of d'Artagnan, and which d'Ar- 
taguan from that time made shift without. 

Athos, on his part, had a valet whom he had trained in his service in 
a perfectly peculiar fashion, and who was named Grimaud. He was 
very taciturn, this worthy signor. Be it understood we are speaking of 
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Athos. Durinz the five or six years that he had lired in the strietest 
intimacy with nis companions, Forthos and Aramis, the^ could remem- 
ber havmg often seen him smile, but had never heard him laugh. His 
words were brief and expressive, — conveying all that was meant—* 
and no more : no embellishments, no embroidery, no arabesques. His 
conversation was a fact without any episodes. 

Although Athos was scarcely tmrty years old, and was of great per- 
sonid beauty, and intelUgence of mind, no one knew that he had ever nad 
a mistress. He never spoke of women. He certainly did not prevent others 
fh)m speaking of them before him, although it was easy to perceive that 
this kind of conversation, in which he only mingled by bitter words 
and misanthropic remarks, was perfectly aisagreeable to him. His 
reserve, his roughness, and his silence made almost an old man of him ; 
he had then, in order not to disturb his habits, accustomed Grimaud to 
obey him upon a simple §:estnre, or upon the mere movement of his 
lips. He never spoke to him but upon most extraordinary occasions. 

Sometimes Gnmaud, who feared his master as he did fire, whilst 
entertaining a strong attachment to his person, and a ereat veneration 
for his talents, beUeved he perfectly uniferstood what he wanted, flew 
to execute the order received, and did precisely the contrary. Athos 
then shrugged his shoulders, and without putting himself in a passion, 
gave Grimaud a gcwd thrashing. On these days he spoke a little. 

Porthos, as we nave seen, was of a character exactly opposite to that 
of Athos : he not only talked much, but he talked loudly ; little caring, 
we must render him that justice, whether anybody listened to him or 
not; he talked for the pleasure of talking, and for tbe pleasure of 
hearing himself talk; he Spoke upon all subjects except the sciences, 
aileging, in this respect, tne inveterate hati^ he haa borne to the 
learned from his childhood. He had not so noble an air as Athos, and 
the consciousness of his inferiority in this respect had, at the com- 
mencement of their intimacy, often rendered him unjust towards that 
gentleman, whom he endeavoured to eclipse by his splendid dress. But 
with his simple musketeer's uniform and nothing but the manner in 
which he threw back his head and advanced his foot, Athos instantly 
took tbe place which was his due, and consigned the ostentatious 
Portbos to the second rank. Porthos consoled himself by tilling the 
antechamber of M. de Tr^ville and the guard<room of the Louvre with 
the accounts of his bonne* fortune*^ of which Athos never spoke, and 
at tbe present moment, after having passed from the noblesse of the 
robe to the noblesse of the sword, from the lawyer's dame to the baron- 
ness, there was question of nothing less with Porthos than a foreign 
princess, who was enormously fond of him. 

An old proverb says, " Like master like man." Let us pass then fW>m 
the valet of Athos to the valet of Porthos, from Grimaud to Mous- 
queton. 

Mousqueton wae a Norman, whose pacific name of Bonifaoe his 
master had changed into the infinitely more sonorous one of Mous- 

aueton. He had entered Porthos's service upon condition that he 
iiould only be clothed and lodged^ but in a handsome manner : he 
claimed but two hours a day to himself, to oonseotate to an employ- 
ment which would provide for his other wants. Porthos agreed to the 
bargain ; the thing suited him wonderfully well. He had doublets for 
Mousqueton cut out of his old clothes and cast-off cloaks, and thanks 
to a very intelligent tailor, who made his clothes look as good as new 
l^y turning them, and whose wife was suspected of wishing to make 
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Porthos defloend from his aristocratio habits, Moasqueton made a ver^ 
good figure when attending on his master. 

As for Aramis, of whom we believe we have suffidently explained the 
oharaoter. a character besides which, Uke that of his oompanions, we 
shall be able to follow in its development^ his lackev was called Basin. 
Thanks to the hopes which his master enlertained of some day enterinj^ 
into orders, he was always clothed in black, as became the servant of a 
ohurchman. This was a Berrichon of from thirl^-ftve to forty years of 
age, mild, peaceable, sleek, employing the leisure his master left him in 
the perusal of pious workis, providing rigorously for two. a dinner of 
few dishes, but excellent. For the rest^ ne was dumb, blind, and dea( 
and of unimpeachable fideUt^. 

And now that we are acquainted, superficially at least, with the masters 
and the valets, let us toss on to the dweUings occupied by each of them. 

Athos dwelt in the Itue F^rou, within two steps of the Luxembourg: 
his apartments consisted of two small chambers, very nicely fitted up, 
in a furnished hous& the hostess of which, still young, and. still really 
handsome, cast tender glances uselessly at him. Some fragments of 
great past sfplendour appeared here and there upon the waUs of this 
modest lod^ng ; a sword, for example, richly damaskened, which be- 
longed by its make to the times of Francis I., the hilt of which 
alone, incrusted with precious stones, might be worth two hundred 
pistoles, and which, nevertheless, in his moments of greatest distress^ 
Athos had never pledged or offered for sale. This sword had long been 
an object of ambition for Porthos. Perthes would have given ten years 
of his life to possess this sword. 

One day, when he had an appointment with a duchess, he endea^ 
Toured even to borrow it of Atnos. Athos, without sayinff anything, 
emptied his pockets got together all his jewels, purses, aiguulettes, ana 
gold chains, and ofifered them all to Porthos ; but as to the sword, he 
said, it was sealed to its place, and should never quit it, until its nuuter 
should himself quit his lodeings. In addition to the sword there was a 
portrait representing a nobleman of the time of Henry III., dressed 
with the greatest elegance, and who wore the order of the Holy Ghost ; 
and this portrait had with Athos certain resemblances of lines, certain 
family likenesses, which indicated that this great noble, a knight of the 
orders of the king, was his ancestor. 

Besides these, a casket of magnificent goldsmith's work, with the same 
anns as the sword and the portrait, formed a middle ornament to the 
mantel-piece, which assorted badl^ with the rest of the fUmiture. 
Athos always carried the key of this coffer about him, but he one day 
opened it before Perthes, and Porthos was convinced that this coffer 
contained nothing but letters and papers,~love letters and fiunily 
papers, no doubt. 

Porthos Uved in unrtments^ large in size and of a very sumptaous 
appearance, in the Bue du Yieux-Colombier. Every time he passed 
with a fnend before his windows^ at one of which Mousqueton was sure 
to be placed in full Uvery. Porthos raised his head and his hand, and 
said, '^ That u my abode ! " But he was never to be found at home, he 
never invited any body to go up with him, and no one oould form an 
idea of what these sumptuous apartments contained in the shape of 
real riches. 

As to Aramis, he dwelt in a little lodging composed of a boudoir, an 
eating-room, and a bed-room, which room, situate, as the others were, 
on the ground-fioor, looked out upon a little fresh, green garden, 
shady and impenetrable to the eyes of his neighbours. 
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With regard to d'Artagnan, we know how he was lodged, and we have 
already made aoquamtance with his lackey. Master PlsuDchet 

D^Artagnan, who was by nature very curious, as people generally 
are who possess the genius of intrigue, did all he could to make out 
who AthosL Perthes, and Aramis really were \ for, under these nonu de 
guerre, each of these young men cononded his family name. Athos in 
particular, who savoured of the noble a league off. He addressed him- 
self then to Porthos, to gain information respecting Athos and Aramis, 
and to Aramis, in order to learn something of Porthos. 

Unfortunately Porthos knew nothing of the life of his silent com- 
panion but that which had transpired. It was said he had met with 
great crosses in an affair of the heart, and that a frightful treachery 
ad for ever poisoned the life of this gallant youn^ man. What could 
this treacherv be ? All the world was ignorant of it. 

As to Porthos, except his real name, which no one but M. de Tr^ville 
was acquainted with, as well as with those of his two comrades, his life 
was very easily known. Yain and indiscreet, it was as easv to see 
through him as through a orystaL The only thing to mislead the 
investigator would have been for him to believe all the good he said 
of himself. 

With respect to Aramis, whilst having the air of having nothing 
secret about him, he was a young fellow made up of mysteries, answer- 
ing litCle to questions put to him about others, and eluding those that 
concerned himself. One day, d'Artagnan, having for a long time interro- 
gated him about Perthes, and having learned from him the report which 
prevailed conceminK the h(mne fortune of the musketeer with a princess, 
wished to gain a little insight into the amorous adventures of his inter- 
locutor. 

"And, you, my dear oomiMmion," said he, *'vou who speak of the 
baronesses, countesses, and princesses of others ? ' 

" Pardieu ! I sj^ke of them because Porthos talked of them himself, 
because he has cried all these fine things before me. But, be assured, 
my dear lidpnsieur d'Artagnan, that if 1 had obtained them from any 
other source, or if they had been confided to me, there exists no con- 
fessor more discreet than I am." 

" Oh ! I don't doubt that," replied d'Artagnan ; " but it seems to me 
that you are tolerably familiar with coats of arms, a certain embroidered 
handkerchief for instance, to whidi I owe the honour of your ac- 
quaintance?*' 

Tfais time Aramis was not angry, but he assumed the most modest 
air. and replied in a Mendly tone,— 

*' My dear friend, do not forget that I wish to belong to the church, 
and that I avoid all mundane opportunities. The handkerchief you saw 
had not been given to me, but it had been forgotten, and left at my 
house by one of my friends. I was obliged to pick it up, in order 
not to compromise him and the lady he loves. As for myself, I 
neither have nor desire to have a mistress, following, in that respect, the 
veryiudicious example of Athos, who has none any more than I have." 
Hut, what the devil ! you are not an abb^, you are a musketeer !" 

** A musketeer for a time, mv friend, as the cardinal says, a muske- 
teer against my will, but a Churchman at hearty believe me. Athos 
and Porthos dragged me into this to occupy me. I had, at the moment 
of being ordainea a little difficulty with — But that would not 
interest you, and X am taking up your valuable time." 

** Oh ! not at all ; it interests me very much," cried d'Artagnan. " and 
at this moment, I have abeolutely nothing to do." 
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"Yes, but I have my breviary to repeat,** answered Aramis; "then 
some verses to compose, which Madame d'Aiguillon begged of me. Then 
I must go to £ue St. Uonor^ in order to purchase some rouge for 
Madame de Ghevreuse : so you see, my. dear mend, that if you are not 
in a hurry, I am.'* 

And Aramis held out his hand in a oordial manner to his young oom- 
panion, and took leave of him. 

I<Iotwithstanding all the pains he took, d'Artagnan was unable to 
learn any more oonceming his young friends. He formed, therefore, 
the resolution of believing in the present all that was said of their 
past, hoping for more certain and extended revelations from the fhture. 
In toe meanwhile, he looked upon Athos as an Achilles, Porthos as an 
Ajas, and Aramis as a Joseph. 

As to the rest, the life of our four young friends was joyous enough. 
Athos played, and that generally unfortunatel^r. Nevertheless, he never 
borrowed a sou of his companions, although his purse was ever at their 
service ; and when he had played upon honour, ne always awakened his 
creditor by six o'clock the next morning to pay the debt of the preceding 
evening. 

Porthos plajed by fits : on the days he won, he was insolent and 
ostentatious ; if he lost, he disappeared completely for several days, after 
which he reappeared with a pale fkoe and thinner person, but with 
money in hisi)urse. 

As to Aramis, he never played. He was the worst musketeer and the 
most unconvivial companion imaginable. He had always something or 
other to do. Sometimes, in the midst of dinner, when every one, under the 
attraction of wine and in the warmth of conversation, believed they had 
two or three hours longer to enjoy themselves at table, Aramis looked 
at his watch, arose with a bl^nd smile and took leave of the company, to 
go, as he said, to consult a casuist with whom he had an appointment. 
At other times he would return home to write a treatise, and requested 
his friends not to disturb him. 

At this Athos would smile, with his charming, melanoholv smile, 
which so became his noble countenance, and Porthos would drinki 
swearing that Aramis would never be anything but a village curS. 

Planchet; d'Artagnan's valet, supported his good fortune nobly ; he 
received thirty sous per day, and during a month he returned home gay 
as a chaffinch and affable towards his master. When the wind of 
adversity began to blow upon the housekeeping of Rue des Fossoyeurs, 
that is to say, when the forty pistoles of King Louis XIII. were con- 
sumed or nearly so, he commenced complaints which Athos thought 
nauseous, Porthos unseemly, and Aramis ridiculous. Athos advised 
d'Artagnan to dismiss the fellow, Porthos was of opinion that he should 
give him a good thrashing first, and Aramis contended that a master 
should never attend to anything but the civilities paid to him. 

"This is all very easy for you to swr,*' replied d'Arta^an ; ** for you, 
Athos, who live Uke a dumb man with Grimaud, who forbid him to speak, 
and consequently never exchange ill words with him ; fbr you, Porthos, 
who carry matters in such magnificent style, and are a god for your 
valet Mousqueton ; and for you, Aramis, wno, always abstracted by your 
theological studies, inspire vour servant Bazin, a mild, religious man, 
with a profound respect ; but for me, who am without any settled 
means and without resources,— for me, who am neither a musketeer 
nor even a guard, what am I to do to inspire either afl'ection, 
t^or, or resp^ in rlanchet ?" 

" The thing is serious," answered the three firiends ; "it is a iiunily 
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affiur ; it is with ^ets as with wives, they most be placed at onoe apaa 
the footing in which you wish them to remain. Beflect upon it" 

IVArtagnan did refleot, and resolved to thrash Planchet in the interim, 
which was executed with the conscience that d'Artagnan placed in 
everything ; then, after having well beaten him, he forbade him to leave 
his service without his permission : for, added he, " thefuture cannot fail 
to mend ; I inevitably look for better times. Your fortune is therefore 
made if you remain with me, and I am too good a master to allow you 
to miss such a chance by granting you the dismissal you require/' 

TMs manner of acting created much respect for d'Artagnan's policy 
among the musketeers. Planchet was equally seized with admiration, 
and said no more about going away. 

The life of the four young men had become common; d'Artagnan, 
who had no settled habits of nis own, as he came from his nrovince into 
the midst of a wcnrld quite new to him, fell easily into the habits of his 
friends. 

They rose about eight o'clock in the winter, about six in summer, 
and went to take the orderly word and see how things went on at 
M. de Tr^ville's. I^Arta^an, althoush he was not a musketeer, per- 
formed the duty of one with remarkable punctuality : he went on guard, 
because he always kept company with that one of his friends who 
mounted his. He was well known at the hotel of the musketeers, where 
every one considered him a good comrade : M. de Tr^ville, who had ap- 
preciated him at the first glance, and who bore him a real affection, 
never ceased recommending him to the king. 

On theif side, the three musketeers were much attached to their 
young comrade. The friendship which united these four men, and the 
want thev felt of seeing each other three or four times a-dav, whether 
for duel, business, or pleasure, caused them to be continually running 
i^ter one another like shadows, and the inseparables were constantly to 
be met with seeking each other, from the Luxembourg to the Place 
Saint-Sulpioe, or from the Bue du Yieux-Golombier, io the Luxem- 
bourg. 

In the meanwhile the promises of M. de Tr^ville went on prosper- 
ously. One fine morning the king commanded M. le Chevalier Dese^sarts 
to admit d'Artagnan as a cadet in his company of guards. D'Artagnan, 
with a sigh, donned this uniform which he would have exchanged for 
that of a musketeer, at the expense of ten years of his existence. But 
M. de Tr^ville promised this favour after a noviciate of two years, a 
noviciate which might, besides, be abridged if an opportunity should 
present itself for d'Artagnan to render the king any signal service, or 
to distinguish himself by some brilliant action. Upon this promise 
d'Artagnan retired, and tne next day entered upon his duties. 

Then it beonme the turn of Athos, Perthes, and Aramis to mount 
guard ¥rith d'Artaenan, when he was on dutyT By admitting d'Artagnan. 
the company of li. le Chevalier Desessarts thus received four instead 
of one. 



CHAPTEE Vm. 

A Court Intrigae. 

Ijr the meantime, the forty pistoles of King Louis XIIL like all other 
things of this world, after having had a beginning had an end, and afte^' 
this end our four companions began to be somewhat embarrassed, 
first Athos supported the association for a time with his own mf 
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Forthofl suooeeded him, and thanks to one of these disappearances to 
which he was accustomed, he was ahle to provide for the wants of all 
for a fortnight; at last it became Aramis's turn, who performed it with 
a good ^^race, and who succeeded, as he said, by selling some theological 
books, m procuring a few pistoles. 

They then, as they had oeen accustomed to do, had recourse to M. de 
Tr^ville, who made some advances on their pay; but these advances 
could not go far with three musketeers who were already much in 
arrears, and a guard who as yet had no pay at all. 

At length, when they found they were likely to be quite in want, 
they got together, as a last effort, &ght or ten pistoles, with which 
Forthos went to the gaming-table. Unfortunately he was in a bad 
vein ; he lost all, together with twenty-ftve pistoles upon his parole. 

Then the inconvenience became disibress ; the hungry friends, followed 
by their lackeys, were seen haunting the quays and guard-rooms, pick- 
ing up among their friends abroad all the dinners they could meet 
with; for, according to the advice of Aramis, it was prudent to sow 
repasts right and left in prosperity in order to reap a few in time of 
need. 

Athos was invited four times, and each time took his friends and their 
lackeys with him ; Forthos had six occasions, and contrived in the same 
manner that his firiends should partake of them ; Aramis had eight of 
them. He was a man, as must have been already perceived, who made 
but little noise, and yet was much sought after. 

As to d'Artaonan, who as yet knew nobody in the capital, he onfy 
found one breakfast of chocolate at the house of a priest who was his 
countryman, and one dinner at the house of a cornet of the guards. 
He took his arniv to the priest's, where they devoured as much pro- 
vision as would nave lasted him for two months ; and to the comet's, 
who performed wonders ; but, as Flanohet said, ** Feople only eat once at 
a time, even although they eat much." 

lyArtagnan then felt himself humiliated in having only procured one 
meal and a half for his companions, as the breakfast at the priest's could 
only be counted as half a repast, in return for the feasts which Athos, 
Forthos, and Aramis had procured him. He fancied himself a burden to 
the society, forgetting in his perfectly juvenile good faith, that he had 
fed this society for a month, and he set his mind actively to work. He 
reflected that this coaUUonof four :^oungL brave, enterprisinff. and active 
men ought to have some other object than swaggermg walks, fencing 
lessons, and practical jokes, more or less sensible. 

In factj four men, such as they were, four men devoted to each [other 
from their purses to their lives, four men always supporting each other, 
never yielding, executing singly or together the resolutions formed in 
common ; four arms threatenm^ the four cardinal points, or turning 
towards a single point, must inevitably^ either subterraneously, in open 
day, by mining, m the trench, by cunmng, or by force, open themselves 
a way towards the object they wished to attain, however well it mieht 
be defended, or however distant it might seem. The only thing that 
astonished d'Artagnan was, that his friends had never yet thought of 
this. 

He was thinking alone, and seriously raokins his hrain to find a di- 
rection for this single force four times multipUeo, with which he did not 
doubt, as with the lever for which Archunedes sought, they should 
succeed in moving the world, when some one tapped gently at his door. 
I^Artagnan awakened Flanchet and desired him to go and see who was 
there* 
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Let not the reader, firom this phrase— "d'Artagnan awakened 
Planchet," suppose that it was night, or that the day was not yet come. 
No, it had just struck four. Planchet, two hours biefore, had asked his 
master for some dinner, and he had answered him with the proverb, 
" He who sleeps dines." And Planchet dined sleeping. 

A man was mtroduced of a common mien, with the appearanoe of a 
bourgeois. 

Planchet, by way of dessert, would have liked to hear the conversation, 
but the bourgeois declared to d'Artagnan that that which he had to say 
being important and confidential, he desired to be left alone with him. 

I^Arti^naa dismissed Planonel^ and requested his visitor to be 
seated. 

There was a moment of silence, during which the two men looked at 
each other, as if to make a preliminary acquaintance, after whi^h 
d'Artagnan bowed as a sirai that he was aUentive. 

" I have heard speak of M. d'Artagnan as of a very brave young man," 
said the bourgeois, ** and this reputation, which he justly enjoys, has 
determined me to confide a secret to him." 

" Speak, monsieur, speak,'' said d'Artagnan, who, instinctively scented 
something advantageous. 

The bourgeois made a fresh pause and continued ^— 

**I have a wife who is seamstress to the queen, monaeur, and who is 
not deficient in either good conduct or beauty. I was induced to 
marry her, about three years ago, although she had but very little 
dowry, because M. Laporte, the queen's cloak-bearer is her godfather, 
and patronises her." 

''Well, monsieur ?" asked d'Artagnan. 

**Well!" resumed the bourgeois, *'well! monaeur, mvwife was 
carried off, yesterday morning, as she was coming out of her work- 
room." 

" And by whom was your wife carried off ? " 

** I know nothing certain about the matter, monsieur, but I suspect 
some one." 

** And who is the person you suspect ? *• 

" A man who pursued her a long time ago." 

"The devil!" 

" But allow me to tell you, monsieur," continued the citizen, " that I 
am convinced that there is less love than policy in all this." 

" Less love than policy," replied d'Artagnan, with a very serious air, 
" and what do you suspect ? " 

** I do not know whether I ought to tell you what I suspect." 

" Monsieur, I beg you to observe that I ask you absolutely nothing. 
It is you who have come to me. It is you who have told me that you 
had a secret to confide to me. Act then as you think proper ; there is 
still time to withhold it" 

" No monsieur, no^ you appear to be an honest young man, and I 
will place confidence m you. I believe, then, that love has nothing to 
do with the carrying off of my wife, as regards herself, but that it nas 
been done on account of the amours of a much greater, lady than 
she is." 

** Ah ! ah ! can it be on account of the amours of Madame de Bois- 
Tracy P " said d'Artagnan, wishing to have the air, in the eves of the 
bourgeois, of being acquainted with the affairs of the court. 

•* Higher, monsieur, higher." 

« Of Madame d'Aiguilion ? " 

- StiU higher." 
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*' Of Madame de Chevrease ? " 

" Higher ; much higher! ** 

"Of the ?*' D^Artagnan stopped. 

** Tes, monsieur," replied the ternned bourgeois, in a tone so low that 
he was scarcely audible. 

" And with whom ? " 

*• With whom can it be, if not with the duke of ? " 

"The duke of ^' 

" Yes, monsieur/' replied the bourgeois, giving a still lower intonatioa 
to his voice. 

** But how do you know all this ? ** 

"How do I know it?" 

" Yes. how do you know it ? No half-oonfidenoe, or ^ you under- 
stand!* 

•* I know it from my wife, monsieur,— from my wife heraelt" 

** Who knows it— she herself,— from whom ?" 

"From M. Laporte. Did I not tell you that she was thejipd- 
daughter of M. Laporte, the confidential man of the queen ? Well, 
H. Laporte placed ner near her m^esty, in order that our poor queen 
might at least have some one in whom she could place confidence, aban- 
doned as she is bv the king; watched as she is by the cardinal, betri^ed 
as she is by everybody." 

" Ah ! an ! it begins to deyelop itself," said d'Artagnan. 

" Now my wife came home four days ago, monsieur : one of her condi- 
tions was that she should come and see me twice a-week ; for, as I had the 
honour to tell you, my wife loves me dearly ; my wife, then, came and 
confided to me that the queen, at this very moment, entertained great 
fears." 

" Indeed ! " 

" Yes. M. le Cardinal, as it appears, pursues her and persecutes her 
more than ever. He cannot pardon ner the history of the 3araband. 
You know the history of the Saraband ? " 

" Pardieu ! know it !" replied d'Artagnan. who knew nothing about 
it, but who wished to appear to know everything that was going on. 

" So that now it is no longer hatred, but vengeance." 

-Indeed!" 

" And the queen believes *' 

" Well, what does the queen believe ?" 

" She believes that some one has written to the duke of Bucking^iam 
n her nam&" 

'* In the queen's name ?" 

" Yes^ to make him come to Paris ; and when once come to Paris, to 
draw him into some snare." 

'* The devil ! But your wife, monsieur, what has she to do with all 
this?" 

*' Her devotion to the queen is known, and they wish either to remove 




carried her off.— do you know him ?' 

** I have told you that I believe I know him." 

"His name P*^ 

" I do not know that ; what 1 do know is that he is a creature of the 
cardinal's, his dmedamnSe.'* 

" But you have seen him ? " 

" Yes, my wife pointed him out to me one day." 
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" Ha8 be aDything remarkable about hini, by which he may be reoeg- 

nised?" 

** Oh ! oertainly ;hei8a nobleofTery lofty carriage, black hair,swarthy 
complexion, piercing eye. white teeth, and a scar on his lemple.** 

** A scar on his temple," cried d'Artagnanj '*and with that, white 
teeth, a piercing eye, dark complexion, black hair, and haughty carriafla ; 
whyjihat's my man of Meong^^' 

''^He is your man, do you say ?" 

" Yes, yes ; but that has nothing to do with il No, I am mistaken ; 
that simplifies the matter ^n^eatly ; on the contrary, if your man is mine, 
with one blow I ^all obtam two revenges, that* s all ; but where is this 
man to be met with ?" 

" I cannot inform you." 

** Have you no information respecting his dwelling ?" 

** None ; one day, as I was oonyeying my wife back to the Louvre, he 
was coming out as she was going in, and sue showed him to me." 

" The devil ! the devil !" murmured d'Arta^pan ; '' all this is vague 
enough ; from whom did you leam the abduction of your wife ? " 

''fiomM.Laporte." 

** Jhd he give you any of the particulars ?" 

" He knew none himself." 

** And you have learned none firom any other quarter ?" 

•* Yes, I have received " 

-What?" 

** I fear I am committing a great imprudence." 

*' You still keep harping upon that ; but 1 beg leave to observe to you 
this time that it is too late now to retreat." 

** I do not retreat, mordieu ! " cried the bourgeois, swearing to keep 
his courage up. " Besides, by the word of Bonacieux " 

*' Your name is Bonacieux ?" interrupted d'Artagnan. 

" Yes, that is my name," 

** You said then, by the word of Bonacieux ! Pard<^n me for inter- 
nmting you, but it app^irs to me that that name is fainiliar to me." 
Very posnbly, monsieur. I am your proprietaire" 

- Ah ! ah !" said d'Artagnan, half-rising, and bowing; "you are my 
pram^Utaire?" 

''lea. monsieur, yes. And as it is three months since you came, and 
engaged as you must be in your important occupations, you have for- 
gotten to nay me my rent ; as, I say, I have not tormented you a single 
instant, I ihought you would appreciate my delicacy." 

" How can it be otherwise, my dear Bonacieux ?" rei^lied d'Artagnan • 
** trust me, I am fully grateful for such conduct, and if, as I have tola 
you, I can be of any service to you " 

** 1 believe you, monsieur, I believe you; and as I was about to say, by 
the word of Bonacieux ! I have confidence in you." 

" Finish, then, that which you were about to say." 

The bourgeois took a paper from his pockety and presented it to 
d'Artagnan. 

** A letter ?" said the 3roung man. 

** "Which I received this morning." 

I^Artaiinan opened it, and as the day was beginning to declineL 
he drew near to the window to read it^ and the bourgeois followed 
him. 

** Do not seek for your wife," read d'Artagnan ; '* she will be restored 
to you when there is no longer occasion for lier. If you make a single 
step to find her you are lost.^' 
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"That's pr«tiy pontiTe," oontinued d'Artognaii ; "Imt^ after all, it is 
but a threat." 

" Yes ; but that threat terrifies me. I am not a man of the sword at 
all, monsieur, and I am afraid of the Bastilla" 

" Hum ! " said d'Artagnan. *' I have no greater regard for the Bastille 
than you. If it were nothing but a sword-thrust " 

" I nave depended upon you on this occasion, monsieur." 

" You have ? " 

" Seeing you constantly surrounded by musketeers of a very superb 
appearance, and knowing that these musketeers belonged to M. de 
Tr^ville, and were consequently enemies of the cardinal, I thought that 
you and your friends, whilst rendering justice to our poor queen, would 
not be displeased at having an opportunity of giving his eminence 
an ill turn." 

- Without doubt" 

" And then I thought that owing me three months* rent, which I 
have said nothing about ^— " 

" Yes, yes, you nave already given me that reason, and I find it ex- 
cellent.^' 

"Beckonins still further, that as long as you do me the honour to 
remain in my nouse, that I shall never name to you your future rent." 

" Venr kind ! » 

" And addinc; to this, if there be need of it, meaning to offer you fif fcy 
pistoles, if, against all probability, you should be short at the present 
moment." 

" Admirable ! but you are rich then, my dear Monsieur Bonadeux ? " 

" I am comfortably off, monsieur, that* s all : I have scraped together 
some such thing as an income of two or three thousand crowns m tho 
mercery business, but more particularly in venturing some funds in the 
last voyage of the celebrated navigator, Jean Mocquot: so that you 
understand, monsieur,—-" 

•* But ! " cried the bourgeois. 

" Wnat ! " demanded d^Artagnan. 

** Whom do I see, yonder P " 

"Where?" 

" In the street fronting your window, in the embrasure of that door : 
a man envolopea in a cloak." " It is he ! " cried d* Artagnan and the 
bourgeoLs at the same time, having each recognised his man. 

'* Ah ! this time," cried d'Artagnan, " springing to his sword, this 
time he does not escape me ! " 

Drawing his sword from the sheath, he rushed out of the apartment. 

On the staircase he met Athos and Porthos, who were coming to 
see him. They separated, and d'Artagnan rushed between them uke 
lightning. 

** Where the devil are you going P" cried the two musketeers in a 
breath. 

" The man of Meung ! " replied d'Artagnan, and disappeared. 

D'Artagnan had more than once related to his friends his adventure 
with the unknown, as well as the apparition of the beautiful foreigner 
to whom this man had confided some important missive. 

The opinion of Athos was that d'Artagnan had lost his letter in the 
skirmish. A gentleman, in lus opinion, and according to d'Artagnan's 
portrait of him, the unknown must be a gentleman, a gentleman would 
be incapable of the baseness of stealing a Tetter. 

Porthos saw nothing in all this but a love-meeting, given by a lady 
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to a cavalier, or by a cavalier to a lady, which had been disturbed by 
the presence of d'Artagnan ana his yellow horse. 

Aramis said that as these sorts of affairs were mysterious, it was 
better not to attempt to unravel them. 

They understood then, from the few words which escaped from 
d'Artognan, what affiiir was in hand, and as they thought that after 
having overtaken his man or lost sight of him, d'Artagnan would 
return to his rooms again, they went in. 

When they entered d'Artagnan's chamber, it was empty; thei^ro- 
priStaire dreading the consequences of the rencontre which was, 
doubtless, about to taJce place between the yoimg man and the un- 
known, had, consistently with the character he had given himself, 
judged it most prudent to decamp. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

D'Artagnan beg;ins to develop himself. 

As Athos and Perthes had foreseen, at the expiration of half-an-hour 
d'Artagnan returned. He had this time again missed his man, who 
liad di^ppeared as if by enchantment. D'Artagnan had run, sword in 
hand, through all the neiRhbouring streete, but had found nobody 
resembling the man he sought for ; then he did that by which, perhaps, 
he ought to have begun, which was to knock at the door against which 
the unknown was leaning ; but it had proved useless to knock ten or 
twelve times running, nobody had answered, and some of the neigh- 
bours, who put their noses out of their windows, or were brought to 
their doors by the noise, had assured him that that house, all the 
openings of which were tightly closed^ had been for six months com- 
plete!]^ uninhabited. 

Whilst d'Artagnan was running through the streets and knocking 
at doors, Aramis had joined his companions^ so that on returning home 
d'Artagnan found the meeting complete. 

** Well ! " cried the three musketeers all together, on seeing d'Ar- 
tagnan enter with his brow covered with perspiration, and his face 
clouded with anger. 

"Well!" cried he, throwing his sword upon the bed: "this man 
must be the devil in person; he has disappeared like a phantom, like 
a shade, like a spectre.'' 

"Do you believe in apparitions ? " asked Athos, of Porthos. 

" I never believe in anything I have not seen, and as I never have 
seen an apparition, I don't believe in them." 

"The Bible," said Aramis, ** makes our belief in them a law: the 
shade of Samuel appeared to SauL and it is an article of faith that I 
should be very sorry to see any doubt thrown upon, Porthos." 

"At all events, man or devil, body or shadow, illusion or reality, 
this man is bom for my damnation, for his flight has caused us to miss 
a glorious affaii% gentlemen, an afiair by which there were a hundred 
pistoles, and perhaps more to be gained." 

"How is that P *'^ cried Porthos and Aramis in a breath. 

As to Athos, faithful to his system of mutism, he satisfied himself 
with interrogating d'Artagnan by a look. 

" PlancheV' said d'Artagnan. to lus domestic, who just then in- 
nnuated his head through the half-open door, in order to catcU some 
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fragments of the oonversation, go down to my proprietaire, M. Bona- 
cieux, and tell him to send me half-a-dozen bottles of Beaugenpy ivine ; 
I prefer that." 

Ah ! ah ! what, are you in credit with your propriitavre^ then?" 
asked Porthos. 

'* Yes," replied d' Artagnan, " from this very day, and mind ! if the 
wine be not good, we will send to him to find better/' 

** We must use and not abuse," said Aramis sententiously. 

"1 always said that d'Artagnan had the longest head of the four/' 
said AthoB, who, after having uttered this opinion, to which d'Artagnaa 
replied with a bow, immediately resumed his habitual silence. 

'' But, come, tell us^ what is this about ? " asked Porthos. 

'*Yes," said Aramis, ''impart it to us, my dear friend, unless the 
honour of any ladv be hazarded by this confidence ; in that case you 
would do better to keep it to yourself." 

"Be satisfied^'' rephed d'Artagnan, "the honour of no one shall 
have to complain of that which I nave to tell you." 

He then related to his Mends, word for word, all that had passed 
between him and his landlord, and how the man who had earned off 
the wife of his worthy proprietaire wvia the same with whom he had 
had a difference at the hostelry oi the Franc-Meunier. 

"Your affair is not a bad one." said Athos, after having tasted the 
wine like a connoisseur, and indicated by a nod of his head that he 
thought it good, " and fifty or sixty piBtoles may be got out of this good 
man. Then, there only remains to ascertain wheuier these fifty or 
sixty pistoles are worth the risk of four heads." 

"But please to observe," cried d'Artagnan, "that there is a woman 
in the affair, a woman carried off, a woman who is doubtless threatened, 
tortured perhaps, and all because she is faithful to her mistress ! " 

"Beware, d'Artagnan, beware," said Aramis, "you ^ow a little too 
warm, in my opinion, about the fate of Madame Bonacieux. Woman 
was created for our destruction, and it is from her we inherit all our 



misenes." 



At this speech of Aramis, the brow of Athos became clouded, and ho 
bit his lips. 

" It is not Madame Bonacieux about whom I am anxious," cried 
d'Artagnan, "but the queen, whom the king abandons, whom the 
cardinal persecutes, and who sees the heads oi all her friends fall one 
after the other." 

"Why does she love what we hate the most in the world, the 
Spaniards and the English ? " 

*' Spain is her country," replied d'Artagnan ; " and it is very natural 
that she should love the Spanish, who are the children of the same soil 
as herself. As to the second reproach, I have heard say that she does 
not love the English, but an Englishman." 

" Well, and by my faith ! " said Athos. "it must be confessed that this 
Englishman was worthy of being loved. I never saw a man with a 
nobler air than his." 

"Without reckoning that he dresses as ilobody else can," said Porthos. 
"I was at the Louvre on the day that he scattered his pearls; and, par- 
dieu ! I picked up two that I sold for ten pistoles each. Bo you Know 
him, Aranus?" 

" As well as you do, gentlemen | for I was among those who seized 
him in the garden at Amiens, into which M. Putange, the queen's 
equerry, introduced me. I was at school at the time, and the adven- 
ture appeared to me to be cruel for the king." 



^ 
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** Which would not prevent me," said d'Artagnan. "if I knew where 
the duke of Buckingham was, to take him hy the hand and conduct 
him to the queen, were it only to enrage the cardinal ; for our true, our 
only, our eternal enemy, gentlemen, is the cardinal, and if we could find 
means to plav him a sharp turn, I confess that I would voluntarily risk 
my head in doing it." 

*' And did the mercer" rejoined Athos. "tell you, d'Artagnau, that 
the queen thought that Buckingham had been hroiight over by a forged 
letter?" 

" She is afraid so." 

** Wait a minute, then," said Aramis. 

" What for ? " demanded Porthos. 

" Go on. I am endeavouring to remember some circumstances." 

" And now I am convinced," said d'Artagnan, "that this abduction of 
the queen's woman is connected with the events of which we are speak- 
ing ; and perhaps with the presence of Monsieur de Buckingham at 
Paris." 

" The Gascon is full of ideas," said Porthos, with admiration. 

" I like to hear him talk," said Athos, " his patois amuses me." 

" Gentlemen," cried Aramis, "listen to this." 

" Listen to Aramis," said his three friends. 

" Yesterday I was at the house of a doctor of theology, whom I some- 
limes consult about my studies." 

Athos smiled. 

"He resides in a quiet quarter,* continued Aramis: "his tastes and 
hisprofession require it. Now, at the moment that I left his house, — " 

Mere Aramis stopped. 

" Well," cried his auditors ; " at the moment you left his house ? " 

Aramis appeared to make a strong inward effort, like a man who, in 
the full relation of a falsehood, finds himself stopped by some unlore- 
seen obstacle; but the eyes of his three companions were fixed upon 
him, their ears were wide open, and there were no means of retreating. 

" This doctor has a niece, continued Aramis. 

" A niece ! has he ? " said Porthos. 

" A very respectable lady," said Aramis. 

The three friends buist into a loud laugh. 

"Ah ! if you laugh, or doubt what I say," replied Aramis, "you shall 
know nothing." 

" We are as stanch believers as Mahometans, and as mute as cata- 
falques," said Athos. 

" I will go on then," resumed Aramis. " This niece comes sometimes 
to see her uncle : and. by chance, was there yesterday at the same time 
that I was, and I could do no less than offer to conduct her to her car- 
riage." 

"X)h ! oh ! Then this niece of the doctor's keeps a carriage, does 
she?" interrupted Porthos, one of whose faults was a great inconti- 
nence of tongue ; " a very nice acquaintance, my friend ! " 

" Porthos," replied Aramis, "I have had occasion to observe to you, 
more than once, that you are very indiscreet ; and that is injurious to 
you among the women." 

" Gentlemen, gentlemen," cried d'Artagnan, who began to get a 
glimpse of the reault of the adventure, " the thing is serious ; endeavour, 
then, not to joke, if possible. Go on, Aramis. go on." 

"All at once, a tall, dark gentleman,— just like yours, d'Artagnan." 

" The same, perhaps," said he. 

"Possibly," oontinued Aramis,—" oame towards me, accompanied by 
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five or mx men, who followed at about ten paces behind him; and^ in 
the politeft tone, * Monsiear the Duke/ said he tome, 'and you, m^ 
dame,' continued he, addressing the lady, who had hold of my aim,—" 

"The doctor's niece?" 

"* Hold your tongue, Porthos," said Athoe : ^you are insupportable." 

"' Be so kind as to get into this carriage;' and that without offering 
the slightest resistance, or making the least noise." 

** He took you for Buckingham ! " cried d'Artagnan. 

'* I believe so " replied Aramis. 

*' But the lady P " asked Porthos. 

"He took her for the queen !" said d'Artagnan. 

** Just so," replied Arunis. 

" The Gascon is the devil," cried Athos ; ** nothing escapes him." 

"The fact is," said Porthos, "Aramis is of the same height, and 
something of the shape of the duke ; but it nevertheless apx>ear8 to me 
that the uniform of a musketeer—" 

" I wore a very large cloak," said Aramis. 

** In the month of July ; the devil ! " said Porthos. " Is the doctor 
afraid you should be recognised ? " 

" I can comprehend that the spy may have been deceived by the per- 
son ; but the woe—" 

" I had a very hin» hat on." said Aramis. 

" Oh ! good lord ! '' cried Perthes, ** what precautions to study theo- 
logy!" 

Gentlemen, gentlemen," said d'Artagnan, ** do not let us lose our 
time in jesting ; let us separate, and let us seek the mercer's wife ; that 
is the key of the intrigue." 

"A woman of such inferior condition! can you believe so?" said 
Perthes, protruding his lip with contempt. 

'* She is goddaughter to JLaporte, the confidential valet of the queen. 
Have I not told you so, gentlemen ? Besides, it has perhaps been a 
scheme of her majesty's to have sought, on this occasion, for support so 
lowly. High heads expose themselves sometimes ; and the cardinal is 
far-sighted." 

" Well," said Porthos, "in the first place make a bargain with the 
mercer ; and a good bargain, too." 

" That's useless," said d' Arta^an ; " for I believe if he does not pay 
us, we shall be well enough paid by another party." 

At this moment a sudden noise of footsteps was heard upon the stairs, 
the door was thrown violently open, and the unfortunate mercer rushed 
into the chamber in which the council was held. 

" Save me ! gentlemen ! save me ! " cried he. " There are four men 
come to arrest me ; save me ! for the love of heaven, save me ! " 

Porthos and Aramis rose. 

" A moment," cried d'Artagnan^ making them a sign to replace their 
half-drawn swords: "on this occasion we don't require courage ; we must 
exercise prudence." 

" And yet" cried Perthes, " we will not leave—" 

" You will leave d'Artaenan to act as he thinks proper ; he has, I re- 
peat, the longest head of the four, and for my part, Idecbure I obey Hm, 
Vo as you think best, d'Artagnan." 

At this moment the four guards appeared at the door of the ante- 
chamber, but seeins four musketeers standing, and their swords by their 
sides, they, hesitatea to advance further. 

" Come in, seutlemen, come in ; you are here in my apartment^ and 
we are all dutniUl servants of the kmg and Monsieur le Cardinal" 
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"Then, gentlemen, you will not oppose our executing the orders we 
have received ?" asked the one who appeared to be the leader of the 



n the contrary, gentlemen, we would assist you if it were 



necessary/ 

** What does he say !" grumbled PorthosL 

''That you are asimnleton " said Athos ; '^hold your tongue.'' 

"But you promisea me,*^— said the poor mercer, in a very low 
Toioe. 

" We can only save you by being free ourselves," replied d'Artagnan 
in a rapid, low tone, "and if we appear inclined to defend you, they will 
arrest us with you." 

" It seems— nevertheless— " 

"Come in, gentlemen! come in!" said d'Artagnan; "I have no 
motive for defending monsieur. I saw him to day for the first time, and 
he can tell you on what occasion ; he came to demand the rent of my 
lodging. Is not that true, M. Bonacieux ? Answer ?'* 

" That's the very truth,^' cried the mercer; "but monsieur does not 
tell you— " 

" Silence, with respect to me ! silence, with respect to my Mends !— 
silence about the oueen above all, or you will rum everybody without 
saving yourself. Now, gentlemen, you are at liberty to take away this 
man !" 

And d'Artagnan pushed the half-stupified mercer among the guards, 
nwingtohim,— 

You are a shabby old fellow, m^ dear!— 70U come to demand 
money of me ! of a musketeer !— To prison with him !— gentlemen, once 
more, take him to prison, and keep nim under key as long as possible— 
that will give me time to pay him?' 

The sbirri were tail of thamks^ and took away their pre^. 

At the moment they were gomg down, d'Artagnan laid his hand on 
the shoulder of their leader. 

" Shall I not have the pleasure of drinking to your health, and you to 
mine ?" said d'Artagnan, filling two glasses with the Beaugency wine 
which he had obtained from the liberality of M. Bonacieux. 

" That will do me great honour," said the leader of the sbirri, " and I 
consent thankfully.'^ 

" Then to yours, monsieur— what is your name ?" 

"Boisrenard." 

" Monsieur Boisrenard !" 

*' To yours, my good sir,— in your turn, what is your name, if you 
please ?'* 

" D'Artagnan." • 

" To yours. Monsieur d'Artagnan." 

"And above all others," cried d'Artagnan, as if carried away by his 
enthusiasm, "to that of the kins and the cardinal." 

The leader of the sbirri would perhaps have doubted the sincerity of 
d'Artagnan if the wine had been bad, but the wine was good, and he was 
convinced. 

"Why, what a devil of a villanj have you performed there" said 
Porthos, when the alguazil-in-chief had rejomed his companions, 
and the four fiiends were lefb alone. "Shame! shame! for four 
musketeers to allow an unfortunate devil who cried out for help to be 
arrested fh>m amongst them. And a gentleman to hob-nob with a 
bailiff!" 

** PorthoSk" said Aramia^ "Athos has already told you you are a 8im« 
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pleton, and I am quite of his opinioii. B^Artamsn. tou are a ereat man, 
and when you oocupy M. de Tr^ville'B place, 1 will oome and ask your 
influence to secure me an abbey." 

" Well ! I am quite lost !" said Porthos, "do ffou approve of what 
d'Artagnan has done ?** 

'* Parbleu ! indeed I do !" said Atboa, " I not only approve of what he 
has done, but I congratulate him upon it" 

" And now, oentlemen," said d'Artagnan, without stopping to explain 
his conduct to Porthos,— " all for one, one for alL that is our device, is 
itnot?" 

"And yet! "said Porthos. 

''Hold out your hand and swear \" cried Athos and Aramisat once. 

Overcome by example, crumbling to himself, nevertheless, Porthos 
stretched out his hand, and the four friends repeated with one voice the 
formula dictated by d'Artagnan. 

" All for one. one for all." 

** That's well ! Now let every one retire' to his own home," said 
d'Artagnan. as if he had done nothing but command all his life— ** and 
attention ! for from this moment we are at feud with the cardinal." 



CHAPTER X. 

A Mousetrap In the Seventeenth Cerihiry. 

Thb invention of the mouse-trap does not date from our days : as 
soon as sucieties, in forming, had invented any kind of police, that police, 
in its turn*, invented mouse-traps. 

As x)erhaps our readers are not familiar with the slauf? of the Hue do 
Jerusalem, and that it is fifteen years since we applied this word, for 
the first time, to this thing, allow us to explain to them what a mouse- 
trap is. 

W hen in a house, of whatever kind it may be, an individual suspected 
of any crime be arrested, the arrest is held secret ; four or five men are 
placed in ambuscade in the first apartment, the door is opened to all 
that knock, it is closed after them, and they are arrested : so that at the 
end of two or three days they have in their power almost all the familiars 
of the establishment. And that is a mouse-trap. 

The apartment of Master Bonacieux then became a mouse-trap^ and 
whoever appeared there was taken and interrogated by the cardinal's 
people. It must be observed that as a private passage led to the first- 
floor, in which d'Artagnan lodged, those who called to see him were 
exempted from this. 

Besides, nobody came thither but the three musketeers ; they had all 
been engaged in earnest search and inquiries, but had discovered nothing. 
Athos had even gone so far as to question M. de Tr^ville, a thing which, 
considering the habitual mutism of the worthy musketeer, had very 
much ast(mished his captain. But M. de Tr^ville knew nothing, except 
that the last time he had seen the cardinal, the king and the queen, the 
cardinal Iqoked very thoughtful, the king uneasy, and the redness 
of the queen's eyes denoted that sue had been deprived of sleep, or had 
been weeping. But this last circumstance was not at all striking, as the 
queen, since ner marriage, had slept badly and wept much. 

M. de Trdville requested Athos, whatever might happen, to be 
observant of his duty to the king, but more particularly to the queen, 
begging him to convey bis desires to his comrades. 



As to d' Artagnan, he did not stir teom his apartment. He converted 
his ohamber into an observatory. From his windows he saw all come 
who were caught; then, having removed some of the boarding of his 
floor, and nothing remaining but a simple ceiling between him and the 
room beneath, in which the interrogatories were made, he heard all 
that pc^»d between the inquisitors and the accused. 

The interrogatories, preceded by a minute search operated upon the 
persons arrested, were almost all thus conceived. 

" Has Madame Bonacieux sent anything to you for her husband, or 
any other person? 

** Has Monsieur Bonadeuz, sent anything to you for his wife, or for 
any other person? 

^ Has either the one or the other confided anything to you by word 
of mouth?" 

" If they were acquainted with anything, they would not question 
people in this manner/* said d'Artagnan to himself. ** Now, what is it 
they want to know ? Why, if the duke of Buckingham is in Paris, and 
if he has not had, or is not to have, some interview with the queen." 

D'Artagnan was satisfied with tms idea^ which, after all he had heard, 
was not wanting in probability. 

In the meanwhile, the mouse-trap continued in operation, as likewise 
did d'Artagnan's vigilance. 

On the evening of the day after the arrest of noor Bonacieux, as 
Athos had just left d'Artagnan to go to M. de Tr^vme's, as nine o'clock 
had just sraruck, and as Planchet, who had not yet made the bed, was 
beginning his taisk, a knocking was heard at the street-door; the door 
was instantly opened and shut ; some one was taken in the mouse-trap. 

B* Artasnan new to his hole, and laid himself down on the floor at full 
lengtii to listen. 

Cries were soon heard, and then moans, which some one appeared to 
be endeavouring to stifle. There were no interrogatories. 

" The Devil !^' said d'Artagnan to himselil *' irs a woman— they are 
searching her— she resists— thev use force— tne scoundrels ! " 

In spite of all his prudence, d'Artagnan restrained himself with great 
difficulty from taking a part in the scene that was going on below. 

" But I tell you that I am th^ mis^ess of the house, gentlemen ! I 
tell you, I am Madame Bonacieux,— I tell you I belong to the queen I 
and the unfortunate woman." 

'* Madame Bonacieux !" murmured d'Artatman ; " can I have been so 
lucky as to have found what everybodjr is seeking for ?" 

The voice became more and more indistinct; a tumultuous move- 
ment shook the wainscotting. The victim resisted as much as a woman 
oould resist four men. 

" Pardon, gentlemen,— par " murmured the voice, which could 

now be only heard in inarticulate sounds. 

** They are binding her, they are going to drag her away," cried d'Ar- 
tagnan to himsell^ springing up from the floor. ** My sword 1— good, it 
is by my side. Planchet ! " 

** Monsieur." 

" Bun and seek Athos, Perthes, and Aramis. One of the three will 
oertainly be at home, perhaps all three are. Tell them to arm, to come 
here, and be quick ! Ah ! X remember, Athos is at M. de Tr^ville's." 

'* But where are you going, monsieur, where are you goins?" 

^ I am going down by the window, in order to be there the sooner," 
eried d'Artagnan : ''on your part, put back the boards, sweep the floor 
go out at the door, and run wnere I bid you." 

P 
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" Oh t monsieur ! momieiir ! 70a will kill fonnelf/' cried FUmohet '^ 

" Hold your tongue, you stupid fellow." sud d'Artagnan, and lajfinK 
hold of the window-frame, he lei himself gently down, and the hught 
not being great, he did not sustain the least injury. 

He then went straight to the door and knocked, muimuring : 

" I will go myself and be caught in the mott8e*tnpb but woe be to the 
oats thttb shall pounce upon such a mouse ! " 

The knocker had scarcely sounded under the hand of the young man 
than the tumult cease^ steps approaidied, the door was opened, and 
d'Artagnan, sword in hand, rushed into the apartment of Master 
Ikmaeieux, the door of which, doubtLess, acted upon by a tpnng, closed 
itfter him. 

Then those who dwelt in Bonadeuz's unfortunate house, together 
with the nearest neighbours, heard loud cries, stamping of feci dashing 
of swords, and breakug of furniture. Then, a moment alter, such as, 
furprised by this tumult, had gone to their windows to learn the cause 
of it, could see the door open, and four men, clothed in black, not come 
out of it, but fly, like so many fHghtened orows, lea^g on the ground, 
gad on the comers of the ftirniture, feathers from their wingi ; that is to 
say, portions of their clothes and fragments of their cloaks. 

I^Artagnan was conqueror, without much trouble, it must be con- 
fessed, for only one of the alguazils was armed, and defended himself 
for form sake. It is true that the three others had endea^ured to 
knock the young man down with chairs, stools, and crockery ware; but 
two or throe scratches made by the Gascon's blade terrified them. Ten 
arinntes had sufficed for their defeat, and d'Artagnan remained master 
of the field of battle. 

The neighbours who had opened their windows, with %amgfrM peou- 
liar to the inhabitants of Paris in these times of perpetual riots and 
disturbances, closed them again as soon as they saw toe four men in 
black fly away : their instinct telling them tha^ for the moment^ all 
was over. 

Besides, it began to grow late, and then, as at the present day, people 
Went to bed early in the quarter of the liUxembourK. 

On being left abne with Madame Bonacieux, d'Aitagnan turned 
towards her ; the poor woman reclined, where she had been left^ upon 
a/oKteKti!, in a half-fainting state. D'Artagnan examined her with 
a rapid but an earnest glance. 

8ne was a charming woman, of about twenty-fiye years of age, dark 
hair, blue eyes, and a nose slightly turned up, admirable teeth, and a 
eompleiion marbled with rose and opaL There, however, stopped the 
■gns which might have confounded ner with a lady of ranL The 
hands were white, but without delicacy : the feet did not bespeak the 
woman of quality. Fbrtnnately, d' Artagnan was, as yet^ not acquainted 
with such niceties. 

Whilst d'Artagnan was examining Madame Bonadenx, and was, as 
we have said, dose to her, he saw on the ground a fine cambric hand« 
kerchief, which he mechanically picked up, and at the comer of which 
he recognised the same cipher that he had seen on the handkerchief 
which had nearly caused him and Aramis to cut each other's throats. 

From that time d'Artagnan had been cautious with respect to hand* 
kerohiefs with arms on tb nn, and he therefore placed the one he had 
now picked up in Madame Bonadeux's pocket 

At that moment Madame Bonadeux recovered her senses She 
opened her eyes, looked around her with terror, saw that the apartment 
aws empty, and that she was alone with her liberator. She immediatdy 
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held out her bands to him with a smile— Madaine Bonadeazhad the 
iweetest smile in the world ! 

"Ah I xDioDsieur !" said sbe^ ''you have saved me : permit me to thank 
you." 

" Madame,'^ said 'd'Artaffnao* " I have only done what every gentle- 
man would have done in my place— you owe me do thanks." 

"Oh ! yes, monsieur, oh ! yes ; ana I hope to prove to you that you 
have not served an ingrate. But what could these men, whom I at 
first took for robbers, want with me^ and why is M. Bonacieux not 
here?" 

"Madatne, those men were much more dangerous than any robbers 
oould have been, for they are the agents of M. the Cardinal ; and as to 
your husband, M. Bonacieux, he is not here, becaose he was yesterday 
evening taken away to the Bastille." 

" My husband in the Bastille !" cried Madame Bonacieux. " Oh ! good 
God ! what can he have done P Poor dear man ! he is innocence itself!" 

And something Uke a fiunt smile glided over the still terrified features 
of the young woman. 

" What has he done, madame P^ said d'ArtamanT" I believe that his 
only crime is to have at the same time the good fortune and the mislbr- 
tune to be your husband." 

** But, monsieur, you know then--^' 

* I know that you have been carried ofl^ madame.* 

"And by whom? Dovouknow? Oh! if you know^ tell me !" 

" By a man of firom forty to forty-five years of age, with Uaok hair, a 
dark complexion, and a scar on his lefb temple." 

" That 18 he, that is he; but his name?" 
, "Ah! his name? I do not know that" 

"And did my husband know I had been carried*off?" 

"He was informed of it by a letter written to him by the ravisher 
himself." 

" And does he suspect," said Madame Bonaoieux^ with some enbar- 
tassment, " the cause of this event ?" 

" He attributed it^ I beUeve, to a political cause." 

" I suspected so myself at first, and now I think entirely as he does. 
Mv dear M. Bonacieux has not then for an instant suspected me ?" 

'^ So far from it^ madame, he was too proud of your prudence^ and 
particularly of your love." 

A second smile stole almost imperceptibly over the roiy Ups of the 
pretty young woman. 

" Buv oonldnued d'Artagnan, "how did you escape ?"' 

" I took advantage of a moment at which they left me alone ; and as 
I knew from this morning what to think of my abdoctioi^ with the 
help of the sheets, I let n»self down from the window ; then, as I oen- 
duded my husband would be at home, I hastened hither." 

" To place yourself under his protection P' 
. " Oh! no, poor dear man 1 I Icnew very well that he was incapable 
df defendin|( me ; but^ as he oonid be otherwise usefol to us, I wished 
to inform bun." 

"Of what?" 
* "Oh! that is not my secret; I must not^ therefore, tell you.** 

" Besides," said d'Artagnan, "(oardon me, madame, if, guard as I am, 
I remind you of prudence)— besides, I believe we are not nere in a very 
proper place for imparting confidences. The men I have put to flight 
will return reinforced; if they find us here, we are lost X have sent 
m three of my friends^ but who knows whether they may 1)e at home?*' 

F2 
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** Yes ! yes ! yon are right,'' cried the terrified Madame Bonacicnx ; 
" let us fly ! let us save ottrselves." 

At these words she passed her arm under that of d'Artagnan, and 
pulled him forward, ei^erbr. 

'^ Bat whither shall we ny P— whither 'escape to V* 

*Let us in the first place get away from tnis house ; when clear of it 
we shall see." 

And the young woman and the young man, without talking the 
trouble to shut the door after them, descended the Bue des Fossoyeurs 
rapidly, turned into the Bue des Foss^-Monsieur-le-Prince, and did 
not stop till they came to the Plaoe-Saint-Sulpice. 

** Ana now, what are we to do, and whither do you wish me to oonduot 
youP" asked d'Artagnan. 

** I am quite at a loss how to answer yotL I confess,** said Madame 
Bonadeux^ * *my intention was to inform M. Lanorte, by means of my 
husband, m order that M. Laporte might tell us exactly what has 
taken puu>e at the Louvre in the course of the last three days, and 
whether there were any danger in presenting myself there." 

** But V said d'Artai^nan, ** can go and iniorm M. Laporte." 

*'No doubt jrou could ; only there is one misfortune in it, and that is 
that M. Bonacieux is known at the Louvreu and would be allowed to 
pass ; whereas you are not known there, and the gate would be closed 
against you." 

*' Ah ! bsh !" sud d'Artagnan ; ** there is no doubt you have at some 
wicket of the Louvre a concierge who is devoted to you* and who, 
thanks to a pass-word, would—" 

Madame Bonadeux looked eamestlv at the young man. 

" And if I give you this pass-word," said she, " would you forget it as 
soon as you had made use of it ?" 

" Parole d'honneur ! by the fidth of a gentleman !" said d'Artagnan^ 
with an accent so truthfiu, no one could mistake it 

** Then, I believe you ; you appear to be a brave young man ; beside!^ 
your fortune, perhaps, ia at the end of your devotedness." 

" I wUl do, without a nromise, and voluntarily, all that I can do to serve 
the king and be agreeable to the queen : dispose of me, then, as a friend." 

" But I P— where shall I go in the meanwhile ?" 

*'Do you know no one from whose house M. Laporte can come and 
fetch you P" 

" No, I know no one to whom I dare tmsi" 

** Stop," said d'Artagnan ; " we arcfnear Athos's door P Yes, here it is." 

"WhoisthisAthos?" 

•• One of my friends." 

** Bui, if he should be at home, and see me P" 

"He ii not at home, and I will carry away the key, after having 
placed you ia his apartment" 

" But if he should return P" 

" Oh ! he won't return ; and if he should, he will be told that I have 
brought a lady with me, and that ladv is in nis apartment" 

*' But that will compromise me sadlyi you know !" 

* Of what conscKiuence can it be to you P— nobody knows you ; bendes^ 
we are in a situation in which we must not be too particular."^ 

" Gome then, let us go to your friend's house; where does he live P" 

" Bue Ferou, within two steps." 

** Come, then 1" 

And both resumed thdr way. As d'Artagnan had foreseen^ Athos waa 
not at home; he took the key, which was customarily given hun as one of 
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fhe ftmilf; anended the sfaizs, and inteodnoed Uadaaam 
into theuitte mwrtment of wliiohwe nve m description. 

"Hera^make yourself at btHDCL" aid he; " naifc hm, fiaten tiia door 
Trithin, and open it to nobody imkaB yoa hear three t^s like these :* 
and he t^iped thrice; * two tqis dose tojgether and pcetly hard, toe 
other at a oonsiderahle distenoe and man hgfal* 

** That 18 all wdU,* said Madame fionadenx; "now, in my tarD,1etme 
me yoa my ordos." 

"I am all attention." 

"Present yoorself st the wicket of the Iioiiiie, on the ade of the 
Bne de FEchdle, and aak for Gomain/* 

"WeU^ and then ?» 

" He wiU ask yoa what yoa want^ and yon win answer hj these two 
wordSy—Toms and BroxeUes. He will immediately be at yoor oom- 
mand." 

** And what shall I order him to do ? "^ 

" To 00 and fetch ]£.Lapofte. the queen's valei de dkamire.' 

" And when he shall have informed him, and 1£ Laporte is oome?" 

** You win send him to me." 

*" That is aU Tery weU ; but where and how shaQ I see you again?" 

** Bo yon, then, wish much— 4o see me again ? " 

« CwrtoSyTda" 

" Well, let that care bemin& and beat ease." 

" I depend upon yoor word.*^ 

" Tou may." 

IVArtagnan bowed to Madame Bonacienz, darting at her the most 
loring ghmoe that he could possiUy concentrate upon her charming 
litUe person ; and whOst he descended the stain^ he heard the door 
dosed and doable-looked, hk two bounds he was at the Louvre : as he 
entered the wicket of FEchdle, ten o'dock struck. AU the events we 
have described had taken place within half an hour. 

Everything fdl out as Madame Bonacieux said it would. On hear« 
ins the password, Geonnain bowed : in a Um minutes Laporte was at the 
loajge; in two words d'Artagnan informed him where madame Booa- 
deux was. Laporte assureoThimaeU^ by having it twice repeated, of 
the enotitude of the address, and set off at a run. He had, however, 
scarcely got ten steps before he returned. 

" TouiM man," said he to d'Artagnan, ** I have a piece of advice to 
give you."^ 

"What is it?" 

** Ton may set into trouble by what has taken place." 

■Doyouthmkso?" 

"Tes. Have you any friend whose dock is too alow?" 

"Whatthen?" 

** Go and caU upon him, in order that he may give evidence of your 
having been with him at half-past nine. In a court of justice^ that is 
caUed an aUbi," 

D'Artamian found this advice prudent ; he took to his heels, and was 
soon at Ml de Tr^viUe^s ; but instead of pasnng to the saloon with the 
rest of the work!, he required to beintroauoed to M.deTr^viUe'sdoset. 
As d'Artagnan so constantly frequented the hotel, no difficulty was 
made in oomplyin^ with his request, and a servant went to inform M. 
de Tr^viUe tnat his young compatriot, havinssomething important to 
oMnmunioate, solidted a private audience. Five minutes aner, M. de 
Tr^ville was asking d'Artagnan what he could do to serve him, and wb*"^ 
caused his visit at so late an hoar. 
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** FUrdon me, monnetur ." iaid 4fAxt$igDaaaLirho had profited 1^ the 
moznent he had been left alone to put back M. de Ti^vme^s clock three 
quarters of an hour, " but I thought, aa it was yet only twenty minutea 
past nine, it was not too late to wait upon you.* 

" Twenty minutes past nine ! ** cried M. de Tr^^e^ looking at ths 
dock ; " wny^ that's impossible ! " 

" Look, rather, monsieur," said d'Artagnan, "the clock shows it" 

** That'^s true,'^ said M. de Tr^ville ; ** I should have thought it had 
been later. But what can I do for yon P" 

Then d'Artagnan told M. de Tr^ville a long history about the queen. 
He expressed to him the fears he entertained with respect to her ma- 
jesty : ne related to him what he had heard of the projects of the cardinal 
?dtn regard to Buckingham: and all with a tranquillity and sereneness 
of which M. de Tr^ville was the more the dupe, from having himself, as 
we have said, observed something fresh between the cardinal, the kinft 
and the queen. 

As ten o'clock was striking, d'Artagnan lefb M. de Tr^Tille, who 
thanked him for his information, recommended him to have the servioe 
of the ]dng and queen always at heart, and returned to the saloon. But 
at the foot of the stairs, d'Artagnan remembered he had forgotten 
his cane : he consequently sprang up again, re-entered the closed with 
a turn of his finger set the clock right again, that it might not be per- 
ceived the next day that it had been put wrong, and certain fh>m that 
time that he had a witness to prove his aim, he ran down stairs and 
soon gained the street 



CHAPTEE XL 

Hie Plot fbiekesB. 

His visit to M. de Tr^ville being paid, d'Artagnan took his pensile 
but longest way homewards. 

On what was d'Artagnan thinking, that he stnyed thus from his path^ 
gaaing at the stan in the heavens, and sometimes sighing; somethn^ 
smiling? 

He was thinking of Madame Bonaaeuz. !For an apprentice mus- 
keteer, the young woman was almost a loving ideality. Fretty, myste* 
rious, initiated in almost all the secrets of the court, which spread such 
a charming ^vity over her x>leasing features, she was suspected of not 
being insensible^ which is an irresistible chann for novices in love of 
the other sex ; stall fiirther^ d'Artagnan had delivered her fVom £he 
hands of the demons who wished to search and ill-treat her ; and tnis 
important service had estabtished between them one of these sentunents 
of jratitude which so easily take another character. 

D'Artagnan already fancied himself, so rapid is the progress of our 
dreams upon the wings of imagination, accosted by a messenger firom the 
young woman, who brought nim some billet appointing a meeUng; a 
gold chain, or a diamond. We have observed that young cavalim re- 
ceived presents from their king without shame ; let us ada that, in these 
times of lax morality, thev had no more delicacy with respect to their 
mistresses, and that the latter almost always left them valuable and 
durable remembrances, as if they endeavoured to conquer the fh^ 
gilitv of their sentiments by the solidity of their gifts. 

Men then made their way in the world by the means of women without 
blushing. Such as were oxuy beautiAil gave their beauty : whence; with- 
out doubt, comes the proverb, "That the most beautifU girl m the 
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world can give no more than she has." Such as were rioli, save in addi- 
tion a part of their money ; and a vast number of heroes of that ^ant 
period may be oited who would neither have won their spears m th« 
first place, nor their battles afterwards, without the purse, more or less 
Aimished, which their mistress fastened to their saddle-bow. 

jyArtagnan possessed nothing; provincial diffidence, that slight var- 
nish, that ephemeral flower, that down of the pleach, had been borne to 
the winds ter the but little orthodox counsels which the three musketeers 
gave their friend. IVArtagnan, foUovring the strange custom of the timet^ 
considered himself at Paris as on a campaign, and th^ neither more 
nor less than if he had been in Flanders,— Spain yonder, woman here. 
In each there was an enemy to contend witli^ and contributions to be 
levied. 

But^ we must say, at the present moment d'Artaenan was governed 
bf a much more noble and disinterested feeling. The mercer nad told 
him he was rich ; the young man might easily guess that, with so weak 
a man as M. Bonaoieux, it was most likelv the young wife kept the 
imrse. But all this had no influence upon the feeung produced by the 
si^ht of Madame Bonacieux, and interest remainecT nearly foreign to 
this commencement of love, which had been the consequence of it. We 
flay nearly, for the idea that a young, handsome, kind and witt^ woman 
is at the same time rich, takes nothing fW)m the charm of this begin* 
ning of love, but, on the contrary, strengthens it 

There are in affluence a crowd of aristocratic cares and caprices which 
are l^ghly becoming to beauty. A fine and white stocking, a silken 
robe, a lace kerchief, a pretty slipper on the foot, a tasty ribbon on the 
headC do not make an ugly woman pretty, but they make a prettv woman 
beautiful, without reckoning the hands, which gain by all this ; the 
hands, among women particularly, to be beautiful must be idle. 

Then d'Artagnan, as the reader, firom whom we have not concealed 
the state of his fortune, very well knows.-— d'Artagnan was not a mU- 
Uonnaire : he hoped to become one some day, but the time which in his 
own mind he fixed upon for this happy change was still far distant In 
the meanwhile, how disheartening to see the woman one loves long for 
thofip thousands of nothings which constitute a woman's happiness, and 
be unable to give her those thousands of nothings ! At least, when the 
woman is rich and the lover is not, that which he cannot offer, she offers 
to herself; and althou{|[h it is generally with her husband's money that 
she procures herself this indutgenoe, the gratitute for it seldom reverts 
to him* 

Then d'Artagnan, disposed to become the most tender of lovers, was, at 
the same time, a very devoted friend. In the midst of his amorous pro- 
jects upon the mercer's wife, he did not forget his friends. The pretiar 
Madame Bonacieux was just the woman to walk with in the Plaine St. 
Denis, or in the fair of Saint-Oermain, in company with Athos, Portho% 
and Aramis, to whom d'Artagnan would be so proud to display such a 
conquest Then, when people walk for any length of time they become 
hungry, at least d'Artagnan had fancied so several times lately: and 
they could enjoy some of those little charming dinners, in which we, 
on one side, touch the hand of a friend, and, on the other, the foot of 
a mistress. Besides, on pressing occasions, in extreme difficulties, d'Ar- 
tagnan would become the preserver of his friends. 

And Monsieur Bonacieux. whom d'Artagnan had pushed into the 
hands of the sbirri, denying nim aloud, although he had promised in a 
whisper to save him ! we are compelled to admit to our readers, that- 
d'Artagnan thought nothing about him in any way ; or that, if he c^' 
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think of him, it was only to say to himself that he was very well where 
he was, wherever it mignt he. Love is the most selfish of all the pas- 
sions. 

Let our readers, however, he satisfied : if d'Artagnan foi^is his host, 
or appears to forget him, under the pretence of not knowing where he 
has heen taken to, we wUl not forget him, and we know wnere he is. 
But, for the moment, let us do as the amorous Gascon did : we will see 
after the worthy mercer presently. 

D'Artagnan, reflecting^ on lus future loves, addresnng himself to the 
beautiful night, and smiling at the stars, reasoended the Bue Cherohe- 
Midi, or Chasse-Midi, as it was then called. As he found himself in the 
quarter in which Aramis lived, he took it into his head to pay his 
mend a visit, in order to explain to him why he had sent Planchet to 
him, with a request that he would come instantly to the Mouse-trap. 
Now, if Aramis was at home when Planchet came to his abode, he IumI 
doubtless hastened to the Bue des Fossaoyeurs, and finding nobody there 
but his two other companions, perhaps they would not ee able to con- 
ceive what all this meant. This mystery required an explanation ; at 
least so d'Artagnan thought. 

And he likewise whispered to himself that he thought this was an 
opportunify for talking about pretty little Madame Bonacieux, of whom 
his head, if not his heart, was already JftdL We must never look for 
discretion in first love, first love is accompanied by such excessive joy, 
that unless this joy be allowed to overflow, it would stifle you. 

Paris for two hours past had been dark,and began to be deserted. Eleven 
o'clock struck by all the clocks of the Faubourg Saint-Germain ; it was 
delightful weather; d'Artagnan was passing along a lane upon the spot 
where the Bue d'Assas is now situate, respiring the balm^ emanations 
which were borne upon the wind from the Bue Yaugeraid. and which 
arose from the gardens refreshed by the dews of evening and the breeze 
of night From a distance sounded, deadened, however, by good shutters;, 
the songs of the tipplers enjoyinK themselves in the cabarets in the plain. 
When arrived at the end of the lane, d'Artagnan turned to the left. 
The house in which Aramis dwelt was situated between the Bue Cassette 
and the Bue Servandoni 

D'Artagnan had just passed the Bue Cassette, and already perceived 
the door of his friend's house, shaded by a mass of sjrcamores and dematiL 
which formed a vast arch opposite the front of it, when heperceived 
something like a shadow issumg fh>m the Bue ServandonL Tnis some- 
thing was enveloped in a cloak, and d'Artagnan at first believed it was 
a man ; but by the smallness of the form, the hesitation of the progress, 
and the indecision of the step, he soon discovered that it was a woman. 
Further, this woman, as if not certain of the house she was seekin{L 
lifted up her eyes to look around her, stopped, went a litUe back, ana 
then returned again. D'Artagnan was perplexed. 

" If I were to go and offer her my services !" thought he. ** By her 
step she must be young, perhaps pretty. Oh ! yes. But a woman who 
wanders about the streets at this hour seldom does so but to meet her 
lover. Peste ! to fp and disturb an assignation would not be the best 
means of commencmg an acquaintance." 

The young woman, however, continued advancing slowly, counting 
the houses and windows. This was neither a long nor a difficult afi'air ; 
there were but three hotels in this part of the street, two windows 
looking out upon that street, and one of them was that of a pavilion 
narallel to that which Aramis occupied, the other was that of Aramis 
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** Bffdien !" said d'Aitagnan to himself, to whose mind the nieoe of 
the theologian reverted : '' Tardieu ! it would be droll if this late flying 
dove shouKlbe in eearon of our friend's house. But, by nur soul, that 
seems more than probable. Ah I my dear friend Aranui^ una time^ I 
will find you out.*^ „ , 

And d;Artagnan, making himself as small as he could, concealed 
himself in the darkest side of the street, near a stone bencn placed at 
the back of a nioh. 

The young woman continued to advance, for, in addition to the light- 
ness of her step, which had betrayed her, she had just emitted a little 
oough which announced a clear sweet voice. D'Artagnan believed this 
cough to be a signaL 

Nevertheless, whether this cough had been answered to by an 
equivslent signal, which had removed the resolution of the nocturnal 
s^er, or whether she had recognised that she had arrived at the end 
of her journey, she bolcUy drew near to Aramis's shutter, and tapped at 
three equal intervals witn her bent finger. 

" This is all very fine, friend Aramis," murmured d'Artagnan. " Ah I 
master hypocrite ! this is the way you study theology, is it ? " 

The three blows were scarcely s^ck. when the inward casement was 
opened, and a light appeared tl^ugh the apertures of the shutter. 

** Ah ! ah ! " said tne listener, ^ not throng doors, but through 
windows ! Ah ! ah ! this was an expected visit We shall see the 
window open, and the lady enter by escalade ! Yerv pretty !" 
. But to the great astonishment of d'Artagnan, the shutter remained 
dosed. Still more, the light which had shone ont for an instant dis- 
appeared, and all was dark ^^ain. 

D* Arta^an thought this could not last lon& and continued to look 
with idl his eyes, and listen with all his ears. / 

He was ri^ht : at the end of some seconds two sharp taps' were heard 
in the intenor ; the young woman of the street replied by a single tap, 
and the shutter was openea a little way. 

It may be judged whether d'Artagnan looked or listened with avidity. 
Unfortunately the light had been removed into another chamber. But 
the eyes of the young man were accustomed to the night. Besides, the 
eyes of Gascons have, as it is asserted, like those of cats, the faculty of 
seeing in the dark. 

D'Artagnan then saw that the young woman took fVom her pocket a 
white object which she unfolded quickly, and which took the form of a 
handkerchief. She made her interlocutor observe the comer of this 
unfolded object. 

This immediately recalled to d'Artagnan's mind the handkerchief 
which he had found at the feet of Madame Bonacieuz, which had 
reminded him of that which he had dragg;ed from under Aramis's foot. 

** What the devil could that handkerchief mean ?" 

Placed where he was, d'Artagnan could not perceive the face of Aramis; 
we say Aramis, because the voung man enteitained no doubt that it was 
his fhend who held this dialogue fh>m the interior with the lady of the 
exterior ; cnriosity prevailed over prudence, and takin^^ advantage of 
the preoccupation in which the sight of the handkerchief appeared to 
have plunged the two personages now on the scene,he stole from his hiding 
place, and quick as lightning, but stepping with the utmost caution, he 
went and placed himself close to the angle of the wall, from which his 
eye could plunge into the interior of the apartment. 

Upon gaining this advantage, d'Artagnan was near uttering a cry of 
surprise: it was not Aramis who was conversing with the nocturnal 
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Tintor, it was a wcymaa ! lyArtagnui, however, oonld only gee enough 
to reoognise the fonn of her ves6nentB, not enough to ^s&igaaAkm 
frtturea. 

At the tune inetnt llie iromaii of 13ie e^MfiBMnt drew a second 
handkerchief fh>m her pocket, and exchanged it for that which had just 
been shown to her. Then some words were pronounced by the two 
women. At length the shutter was closed : the woman who was outsida 
the window turned round, and possed within four stejw of d'Artagnaa^ 
nulling down the hood of her oloak : but the preoautum was too late, 
a'Artagnan had already recognised Madame Bonadeux. 

Madame Bonacieux I The suspicion that it was she had crossed the 
mind of d'Artaenan when she drew the handkerchi^ from her pooket s 
but what probability was there, that Madame Bonadeux, who had sent 
for M. Laporte, in order to be reconducted to the LouyrOj should be 
runnine about the streets of Paris, at half-past eleven at nigh<^ at the 
risk of being carried off a second time ? 

It must be, then, for some aflbir of unportanoe ; and what is the aflhir 
of the greatest importance to a pretty woman of twenty-five ? Love. 

But was it on her own acooimt or on account of another person that 
she exposed herself to such hazards? This was a question the young 
man asked himself, whom the demon of jealousy already gnawed to tiie 
heart, neither more nor less than a settled lover. 

There was, besides, a very simple means of satisfying himself whither 
Madame Bonadeux was going: that was to follow her. This means 
was so simple, that d'Artagnan employed it quite naturally and in- 
stinctively. 

But at the sight of the young man who detached himself from, his 
wall like a statue walking from its nich. and at the noise of the steps 
which she heard resound behind her, Madame Bonadeux uttered a 
little en and fled. 

D'Artagnan ran after her. It was not a very di£Bcult thing for hia 
to overtake a woman embarrassed with her cloak. He came up to h#r 
before she had traversed a third of the street The unfortunate woman 
was exhausted, not bv fatigue, but by terror, and when d'Artagnan 
placed his hand upon ner shoulder, she sank upon one knee^ crying in 
a choking voice ?— 

*' Kill me, if you please, you shall know nothine ! " 

D'Artagnan raised her by passing his arm rouna her waist; but as he 
felt by her weight she was on the point of fainting, he made haste to 
reassure her bv protestations of devotedness. These protestations were 
nothing for Madame Bonadeux, for such protestations may be made 
with the worst intentions in the world ; but the voice was alL Madame 
Bonacieux thought she recognised the sound of that voice ; she opened 
her eyes, cast a quick ^nce upon the man who had terrified her to, 
and at once perceiving it was d\A.rtagnan, she uttered a cry of joy. 

"Oh! itisyou! itu vou! Tha^ God! thank Qod!" 

''Tes, it is I:" said d'Artagnan, "it is I, whom God has sent to 
watch over you.* 

" Was it with that intention you followed meP" asked the young woman, 
with a coquettish smile, whose somewhat bantering character resumed 
its influence, and with whom all fear had diftappeaiid from the moment 
in which she recognised a friend in one she luuf taken for an enemv. 

"No," said d'Artagnan ; "no, I confess it: it was chance that threw 
me in your way ; I saw a female knocking at the window of one of my 
friends.** 

" Of one of your friends P " interrupted Madame Bonadeux. 
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** Witbont doubt ; Aramis is one of my mosfc infaanto frindi.'' 

•*Arami8! who is he?" 

** Gome, oome, you won't tell me yon dont know Anmis f " 

" This is the firet time I oyer heard his name pronounced." 

"It is the first time, then, that you ever went to that house f " 

"Certainly it is." 

" And you did not know that it was inhabited by a young man P " 

"No." 

"By a musketeer?" 
«■ 

cc- 
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'It was not him, then, you came to seek?" 

~ Not the least in the world. Besides, you must have seen that the 
person I spoke to was a woman." 

"That IS true; but this woman may be one of the friends of 
Aramis." 

I know nothing of that" 
Since she lodges with him." 

** That does not concern me."^ 

"But who is she?" 

" Oh ! that is not mysecrei** 

"My dear Madame Bonaoieuz, you are oharmtng; but at the same 
lime you are one of the most mysterious women." 

"I>o I lose much by that?" 

" No ; you are, on the contrary, adorable ! " 

"Give mefyour arm, then." 

"Most willingly. Andnow?" 

" Now conduct me." 

"Where?" 

* "Where I am going." 

"But where are you going ? " 

"You inll see, because you will leave me at the door." 

"Shall I wait for you?*' 

"That will be ufiefess." 

" Tou will return alone, then ? " 

" Perhaps I may, perhaps I mav noi" 

" But will the person who shall accompany you afterwardf be a man 
or a woman ? " 

" I dont know yet" 

"But I will know it!" 

"How?" 

"I will wait for your coming out" 

" In that case, ameu ! " 

"Why so?" 

" I do not want you."" 

" But you have claimed—" 

" The aid of a gentleman ; not the watehlhlness of a spy." 

"The word is rather hard." 

"How are they called who follow others in spite of them ? " 

"They are inmscreet" 

" The word is too mild." 

"Well, Madame, I perceive I must act as you please." 

"Why did you deprive yourself of the merit of doing so at 
once?" ' 

" Is there no merit in repentance ? " 

" And you do really repent ? " 

"J know nothing about it myself. But what I know is, that I 
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promiie to do all you wish if you will allow me to aooompany you 
where you are ((oing." 

" And yoa mil leave me afterwards ? " 

"Yee." 

**• Without waiting for my ^ming out again P ** 

"No." 

*' Parole dlionneur P " 

*' By the faith of a gentleman." 

*'Take my arm, then, and let us go on." 

D'Artagnan offered his arm to Madame Bonacieux, who willingly 
took it, half laughing^ half trembling, and both gained the top of Bue 
laHaine. When arrived there theyoung woman seemed to hesitate, 
as she had before done in the Bue Vauginird. She, however, i4;>pearea 
by oertain signs, to recognize a door \ and approaching that door : — 

** And now. monsieur," said she, " it is here I have ousiness ; a thou- 
sand thanks lor your honourable company, which has saved me from 
all the danger to which, alone, I might have been exposed. But the 
moment is oome to keep your word: I am arrived at the place of my 
destination." 

" And vou wiU have nothing to fear on your return ?" 

** I shall have nothmg to fear but robbers." 

"And is that nothing?" 

*'What could they take from meP— I have not a denier about 
me." 

" You forfcet that beautiftil handkerchief, with the ooat of arms." 

"Which?" 

" That which I found at your feet, and replaced in your pocket !" 

"Silence! silence I imprudent man! Do you wish to destroy me?" 

" You see very plainly that there is still danm for you, since a single 
word makes you tremble ; and you confess that if that word were heiurd 
you would be ruined. Come, come, madame!" cried d'Artognan. 
seizing her hands, and surveying her with an ardent ^nce; "oome ! 
be more generous— trust to me; have you not read m my eyes^ that 
there is nothing but devotion and sympmhy in my heart ?" 

"Yes," replied Madame Bonadeux; ," therefore, ask my own 
secrets, and iwill tell them to you; but those of others,— that u quite 
another thing." 

"It's all very well," said d'Artagnan. "I shall discover them; as 
these secrets may have an influence over your life, these secrets must 
beoome mine." 

" Beware of what you do ! " cried the young womaiL in a manner so 
serious as made d'Artagnan start, in spite of himself. " Oh ! meddle in 
nothing which concerns me; do not seek to assist me in that which I 
am accomplishing. And this I ask of you in the name of the interest 
Mth which I inroire you; in the name of the service you have ren- 
dered me, and which 1 never shall forget while I have life. Bather 
place faith in what I tell you. Take no more concern about me; I 
exist no longer for you, any more than if you had never seen me." 

" Must Annms do as muoh as I, madune P" said d'Artagnan, deeply 
piqued. 

^This is the second or third time, monsieur, that you have repeated 
that name^ and vet I have told you that I did not know him." 

" You do not know the man at whose shutter you vrent and knocked? 
Indeed, madame^ you think me too credulous !" 

"Confess, now, that it is for the sake of making me talk that yoa 
invent this history, and create this personage." 
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*I inyent nothing, madame: I create nothing: I only speak the 
«xaot truth.'' 

" And you say that one of your friends lives in that house ?** 

** I say so, and I repeat it for the third time ; that house is that in 
•which one of my friends liyes ; and that friend is Aramis.** 

« All this will he cleared up at a Ukter period," murmured the young 
unoman; *'now. monsieur, he silent" 

''If yon could see my heart," said d'Artagnan, "you irould there 
rad so much curiosity that you would pity me ; and so much love, that 
you would instantiy satis^f my curiosity. We have nothing to fear 
from those who love us." 

** You speak very quickly of love, monaeur ! " said the young womaii, 
shaking her head. 

" That is because love has oome suddenly upon me, and for the first 
time ; and because I am only twenty years old." 

The youne woman looked at him fiirtiyely. 

" Listen : I am abeady upon the scent," resumed d' Artagnan. "About 
three months ago I was near having a duel with Aramis, concerning a 
handkerchief resembling that you wowed to the female in the house; 
for » handkerchief marked in the same manner, I am sure." 

" Monsieur," said the jroung woman, " you fiitigue me very much, I 
assure you, by your questions." 

** But you. madame ! prudent as you are, think, if you were to be 
anested wita that handkerckief, and that handkerchief were to be 
flttied, would yon not be compromised ?" 

" In what way : are not the initials mine— C. B.--Con8tttkce Bona- 
deuzP" 

" Or CamHe de B<»s-TraQy." 

" Silence, monsieur ! once again, silence ! Ah ! since the dangers I 
inoor on my own account cannot stop you, think of those you may 
yourself run!" 

"Banger for me?" 

^ Tes ; there is risk of bnprisonment, risk of life, in knowing me." 

" Then,^ I will not leave you." 

* Monsieur !" said the young woman, supplicating him, and clasping 
her hands together ; " monsieur, in the name of heaven, by the name oi 
a soldier, by the courtesy of a gentleman, depart !— there !— there is 
midnight strikincf I— that is the hour at which I am expected." 

"Madame," said the young man, bowiuK; "I can refuse nothing 
asked of me thus ; be satisfied, I will denart''^ 

" But vou will not foUoi^ me; you will not watch me ?" 

" I wul return home instantly." 

" Ah f I was quite sure you were a good and brave young man ;" said 
liadame Bonacieux, holding out her hand to hinu and placing the 
ether upon the knoeker of a little door almost hidden in the wall. 

JVArtagnan seised the hand that was held out to him, and kissed it 
ardently. 

"Ah I I wish I had never ttiea yon !" cried D^Artagnan, with that 
ingenuous roughness which women often prefer to the affectations of 

SutenesB^ because it betrays the depth of the thought, and proves that 
ilinff prevails over reason. 

"Weill" resumed Madame Bonacieux, in a voice that was almost 
caressinflL and pressing the hand of d'Artagnan, who had not left hold 
of hers, ^well f I willnot say as much as you do : what is k)6t for to- 
day, may not be lost for ever. Who knows, when I shall be some day 
at liberty, that I may not satisQr your curiosity P" 
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''And. will yoii make the nme pramiie to mjrlove?" oried ^Ar- 

tagnan, oeside himBelf with joy. I 

, " Oh ! as to that, I do not enma mjNlf ; that depends upon the sen- ^ 
timenta you may inspire me witor 

" Then, to-day, madame- — '' , ] 

" Oh ! to-day, I have got no fhrther than gratitade.'' i 

" Ah ! you are too charming" said d'Artagnan, soRowf oUy ; " and yon 
ahuse my love." I 

"No, I use your generonty ; that's all. But be of fcood <^eer ; with i 
certain people, eveiythiDK comes round." , 

"Oh! you render me the happiest of men! Bo not forget this even- 
ing—do not forget that promise. 

Be satisfied, in time and place I will remember everything. Well ! 
now then, go : Ro, in the name of Heaven! I was eipected eiaotly at 
midnight, and I am late." ( 

" By five minutes." 

" Yes ; but in certain oacnmshuioflB, five minutes an fire agea." 

•• When one loves." 

"Well ! and who told you I had not to do with some one in love !" 

* It is a man, then, that expects you ?" cried d'Artagnan«— ** a man ! " 

" Oh, Lord ! oh, lx>rd ! there is the discussion ooing to begin again ;" 
said Madame Bonaoieuz, with a half-nnile, urtiion was not quite fkee 
from a tinge of impatienoe. 

"No. no; I am going; I am going; I believe in you, and 1 would 
have all the merit of my devotedness^ if that devotedness were even a 
stupidity. Adieu, madame, adieu ! " 

And as if he only felt the strength to detach himself from the hand 
he held by a violent effort, he sprang away, running, whilst Madame 
Bonacieuz knocked, as she had done at the shutter, three light and 

Xlar taps; then, when he had gained the angle of the street^ he 
rued : the door had been ooened, and shut again— the merour'a 
pretty wife had disappeared. 

D'Artaman pursued his way ; he had given his word not to watch 
Madame Bonacieuz, and if his life had depended upon the spot to which 
she was going, or the person who should accompany her, d'Artagnan 
would have returned home« since he had pronused that he would do so. 
In five minutes he was in the Bue des Fossoyevurs. 

" Poor Athos ! " said he ; " he will never guess what all this means. 
He will have fallen asleep waiting for me, or else he will have returned 
home, where he will have learned that a woman had been there. A * 
woman at Athos's house! After all," continued d'Artagnan. "there 
was certainly one in Aramis's house. All this is very strange ; I should 
like to know how it will all end." 

" Badly ! monsieur— badly ! " replied a voice, which the young man 
recognised as that of Planchet; for, soliloauizing aloud, as very pre- 
occupied people do. he had entered the ali^» at the bottom of which 
were the stairs which led to his chamber. 

"How,badly? What do you mean by that^ yen stuFidftUaw?" asked 
d'Artiuman ; ^ what has happened, thim P**. 

" Allsorts of misfortunes." 

-What?" 

" In the first phu», M. Athoa is arrested." 

"Arrested! Athos arrested ! Whatfor?" 

" He was found in your lodging— they took him for you." 

" And by whom was he arrested ? " 

" By the guards whom the bladL men you put to flight fetched." 
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^ Why did he not tell them his name? Why did he not tell them he 
Imew nothing about this afiair ? " 

" He took care not to do so, monsieur ; on the contrary, he came up 
to me, and said: ' It is your master that wants his liberty at this mo- 
ment^ and not I, since he knows everything, and I know nothing. 
They will believe he is arrested, and that will give him time ; in three 
days I will tell them who I am, and they cannot £m1 to set me at liberty 
again.''' 

" Bravo. Athos ! noble heart ! " murmured d'Artagnan. ** I know 
himweUtheze! And what did the t^irri do ? " 

** Four conveyed him away, 1 dont know where^to the BastUle or 
Vor I'Ev^ue ; two remained with the black men, who rummaged every 
place out^ and took aU the papers; the two last mounted guard at the 
door during this examination ; then, when all was over, they went away, 
leaving tiie house empty, and the doors open." , 

" And Porthos and Aramis ? " 

" I could not find them.-^they did not come.^ 

" But they may come from one moment to the other ; for yon left 
word that I wanted them ? " 

** Yes. monsieur." 

** WeU, don't stir, then ; if fhey come, tell them what has happened ; 
let them wait for me at the Pomme de Pin— here it would be dAugerous^ 
tiie house may be watched. I will run to M. deTr^ville's, to tell him 
all this, and will join them there." 

" Very well, monsieur," said Planohet 

** But you will remain, will you notP You are not afraid P" said 
IVArtagnan. coming back to recommend courage to his lackey. 

** Be satisfied, monsieur," said Planchet ; ** you do not know me yet ; 
I am brave when I set about it^*— I have only to begin; beddes, I am a 
Pioaid." 

** Then that's understood," said D'Artagnan,— **you would rather be 
killed than desert your nost." 

** Yes, monsieur ; and there is nothing I would not do to prove to 
monsieur that I am attached to him." 

** Good ! " said lyArtagnan, to himself. " It appears that the method 
I have adopted with this boy is decidedly a good one : I shall employ it 
upon occasion." • 

And with all the swiftness of his legs,— alreadv a little flktigued, how- 
ever, with the exercise of the day and night, D Artagnan directed hia 
course towards M. de IV^ville'a 

M. de Tr^ville was not at his hotel; his company was on guard at the 
Louvre ; he was at the Louvre with nis company. 

He must get at 11 de Tr^ville ; it was of miportsnoe that he should 
be informed of what was Roing on. I^Artagnan resolved to endeavour 
to get into the Louvre. His costume of a guard in the company of M. 
des Essarts would, he thought, be a passport for him. 

He therefore went down the Bue desPetits Augustins, and came up 
to the quav, in order to take the Pont Neuf. He had an idea of passing 
over by the ferry-boat ; but, on gaining the river-side^ he had meoha- 
nioallv put his hand into his pockety and perceived that he had not where- 
withal to pay the ferryman. 

Am he gained the top of the Bue Oufoegaud, he saw two persons 
coming out of the Bue Dauphine, whose appearance very much struck 
him. One was a man, and the other a woman; the latter very much 
like Madame Bonaoeux in nie and step, the fbrmer could be nobody 
but Aramis. 
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Beridea, the woman had on that black doak whoae outlme d'Ariagnitn 
oould still see reflected upon the shutter of the Eue de Vaugirard, and 
upon the door of the Bue de la Harpe. 

And still further, the man wore the uniform of a musketeer. 

fnie woman's hood was nulled down, and the man held a handkerchief 
to his face ; bo1h,~this double precaution indicated,— both had an in- 
terest in not being known then. 

Th^ took the bridge : that was d'Artasnan's road, as d'Artagnan was 
going to the Louvre— d'Artagnan followed them. 

He had not gone twenty steps before he became convinced Hiat the 
woman was really BCadame Bonadeuz, and the man Aramis. 

He felt himself doubly betrayed,— by his firiend, and by her whom he 
already loved as a mistress. Madame Bonacieux had dechired to him, 
hy all that was holy, that she did not know Aramis: and, a c[uarter of 
an hour after having made this assertioD, he found ner hangmg on the 
armof Aramis. 

D'Artagnan did not reflect that he had only known the meroer'a 
pretfar wue for three hours; that she owed him nothing but a little 
gratitude for having delivered her from the black men who wished to 
carry her ofi', and that she had promised him nothino. He considered 
himself to be an outraged, betrayed, and ridiculed lover; blood and 
anger mounted to his fiioe— he was resolved to unravel the mystery. 

The young man and woman perceived they were watched, and re- 
doubled their speed. D'Artagnan determined upon his course ; he passed 
theau then returned, so as to meet them exactly before the Samutniaine, 
which v^as illuminated by a lamp, which threw its light over all that 
part of the bridge. 

D'Artagnan stopped before them, and they stopped before him. 

" What do you want, monsieur?" demanded the musketeer, draw- 
ing back a step, and with a foreign accent, which proved to d'Artagnan 
that he was deceived in one part of lus conjectures, at least 

" It is not Aramis ! " cried he. 

^ No, monsieur, it is not Aramis : and by your exclamation I per- 
cdveyou have mistaken me for another, and pardon you." 

** You pardon me ! " cried d'Artagnan, 

** Ye^ replied the unknown. " Allow me then to pass on, since it is 
not with me jpn have anything to do." 

" You are right monsieur, it is not with you I have anything to do ; 
it is with madam^ here." 

" With madame ! You do not know her P" replied the stranger. 

" You are deceived, monsieur, I know her very well." 

** Ah I " said Madame Bonadeux, in a tone of reproach, "Ah ! mon- 
sieur, I had the promise of a soldier and the wora of a gentleman; I 
tiiought I might nave dei)ended upon them !" 

"And I» madame!" said d'Artagnan, embarrassed, "you promised 
me—'' 

" Take my ann, madame," said the stranger, ''and let ns proceed on 
our way?" 

D'Artagnan,' howeyer, stupified, oast down, annihilated by all that 
happened so strangeh^ to him, still stood with his arms crossed, beibre 
the musketeer and Madame Bonacieux. 

The musketeer advanced two steps, jmd pushed d'Artagnan aside with 
his hand. 

D'Artagnan made a spring backwards, and drew his sword. 

At the same time and with the rapidity of lightning^ the unknown 
drew his. 
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** In the lUbme of heaven ! milord !" cried Madame Eonaeieuz, throw* 
ing herself between the oombatantt, and seizing the swords with her 
hams. 

" Milord !" cried d'Artagnan, enlightened by a sudden ide% " Milord! 
Pardon me, monsieur ; but are you not—^ 

** Milord, the duke of Buckingham," said Madame Bonadeux, in an 
qadertone ; ** and now you may ruin us alL" 

'* Milord !— madame 1 I ask a hundred pardons !— but I lore her, 
Bulord, and was jealous ; you know what it is to love, milord ;~'pardon 
mcL and then tell me how I can risk my life to serve your grace ?" 

'^ You are a brave young man \" said Buckingham, holding out his 
band to d'Artagnan, who pressed it respectfully; 'Wou offer me your 
services ; with the same frankness I accept them ; follow us at a dis- 
tanoe of twenty paces, to the Louvre, and if any one watches us, slay 
Mm !" 

D'Artagnan placed his naked sword under his arm, allowed the 
duke and Madame Bonacieuz to proceed twenty steps, and then foU 
lowed them, ready to execute the instructions of the noble and elegant 
minister of Charles I. 

But fortunately he had no opportunity to give the duke this proof of 
his devotion, and the young woman and the handsome musketeer 
entered the lx)uvre by the wioket of the Eohelle, without meeting with 
sny interruption. 

As for d Artagnan, he immediately repaired to the cabaret of the 
Fomme-de-Pin, where he found Porthos and Aramis, who were waiting 
for him. But without giving them any explanation of the alarm and 
inconvenience he had caused them, he told them that he had terminated 
the ailtdr alone, in which he had, for a moment, thought he should 
stand in need of their assistance. 

And now. carried away as we are by our history, we must leave our 
three friends to return, each to his own home, and follow the duke of 
Buckingham and his guide through the labyrinths of the Louvre. 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

Qeor^ VilUers, duke of Buckingham. 

Madams BoirAcnEXTx and the duke entered the Louvre without 
difficulty; Madame Bonacieux was known to belong to the queen, the 
duke wore the uniform of the musketeers of M. de Tr^viUe, who were, 
as we have said, that evening^ on guard. Besides. Germain was in the 
interests of the queen, and if anything should nappen, Madame Bo- 
nacieux would only be accused of having introduced ner lover into 
the Louvre; she took the risk upon herself; to be sure her reputa- 
tion was jeopardised, but of what value in the world was the reputation 
of the little wife of a mercer ? 

Once entered into the interior of the court, the duke and the young 
woman kept along the wall for about twenty-five steps ; this space 
passed, Madame Bonacieux pushed a little side door, open by day, but 
nmerally closed at night; the door yielded; both entered and round 
Siemselves in darkness, but Madaine Bonacieux was acquainted with 
all the turnings and windings of this |)art of the Louvre, destined for 
the people of the household. She dosed the door after her, took the 
duke by the hand, advanced a Httle, feeling her way, came to a ba- 
lustrade, putjl her foot upon the bottom step, and began to ascend " 

a 
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flight of stain ; the duke oounted two stories. She then turned to the 
right, followed the course of a long corridor, redescended a story, went 
a lew steps further, introduced a key into a lock, oiwned a door, and 
pushed the duke into an apartment lighted only by a night-lamp, saying, 
^ Bemain here, milord-duke^ some one will oome." She then went out 
by the same door, which she locked, so that the duke found himself 
literally a prisoner. 

Nevertheless, isolated as he was, we must say that the duke of Back- 
ing did not experience an instant of fear; one of the saUent sides of 
his character was tiie seeking of adventures and a love of the romantia 
Brave, even rash, and enterprising, this was not the first time he had 
risked his life in such attempts : he had learnt that the nretended 
message from Anne of Austoia^ upon the faith of which he had come 
to Paris, waft a snare, and mstead of regainmg England, he had. 
abusing the position in which he had been placed, declared to the queen 
that he would not so back again without having seen her. The queea 
had at first positively refused, but at length became afraid that the duke, 
if exasperated; would commit some rashness. She had already decided 
upon seeing hun and urging his immediate departure, when, on the very 
evening of coming to this decision, Madame Bonacieux, who was charged 
with going to fetch the duke and conducting him to the Louvre, was 
carriS off. During two days it was not known what had become of 
her, and everything remained in suspense. But when once free and 
pkced in communication with liaporte, matters resumed their course* 
and she accomplished the perilous enterprise which, but for her abduc- 
tion, would have been executed three days earlier. 

Buckingham^ on being left alone, walked towards a mirror. His- 
musketeers uniform became him wonderfrilly well. 

At thirty-five, which was then his age, he passed, with just title, for 
the handsomest gentieman and the most elegant cavalier of France or 
England. 

The favourite of two kings, immensely rich, all powerftil in a kingdom 
which he threw into disorder at his fancy, and calmed again at his 
caprice, George Yilliers, duke of Buckingham, passed through one of 
those fabulous existences which remain in the course of centuries as an 
astonishment for posterity. 

Thus, sure of hmiself, convinced of his own power, certain that the 
laws which rule other men could not reach him, he went straight to the 
object he aimed at, even were this object so elevated and so dazzling 
that it would have been madness for any other even to have contem- 
plated it. It was thus he had succeeded in gaining access several times 
to the beautiful and haughty Anne of Austria, and ma^mg himself loved 
by her, by astonishing her. 

Georse Yilliers then placed himself before the mirror, as we have said, 
restored the undulations to his beautiful hair, which the weight of his 
hat had disordered, turned his moustache, and, with a heart swelling 
with jov, happy and proud of being near the moment he had so long 
sighed for, he smiled upon himself with pride and hope. 

At this moment a door concealed in the tapestry opened, and a woman 
appenred. Buckingham saw. this apparition in the glass; he uttered tk 
cry, it was the queen ! 

Anne of Austria was then from twenty-six to twenty-seven years of 
age, that is to say, she was in the full splendour of her beauty. 

Her carriage was that of a queen or a goddess: her eyes, which oast, 
the brilliancy of emeralds, were perfectly be»tttif ul, and yet were, at tha 
game time, full of sweetness and majesty, . 
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Her month was smaU and itwy. and although her under-lip, hke that 
of the prinoea of the house of Austrii^ protruded slightly oe^ond the 
other, it was eminently loy^ in its smue, hut as profoundly disdainful 
in the expression of contempt. 

Her skin was admired for its velvety softness, her hands and arms 
were of suimssing hwuty, all the poets of the time singing them as 
inoomparahie. 

Lastly, her hair, which, firom heing light in her youth, had heoome 
chesnut, and whicn she wore curled very plain, and with much powder, 
admirahly set off her face, in which the most riKid critic could only have 
descried a little less rouge, and the most fastidious statuary a little more 
fineness in the nose. 

Buckingham remained for a moment dazzled: never had Anne of 
Austoia appeared to him so heautiful, amidst halls, fdtes, or carousals, 
as she appeared to him at this moment^ dressed in a simple robe of white 
satin, and accompanied hy Donna ^tiuaniiL the only one of her Spanish 
women that had not been driven from her oy the jealousy of the king, 
or by the persecutions of the cardinal 

Anne of Austria made two steps forward; Buckingham threw him- 
self at her feet, and before the queen could prevent him, kissed the hem 
of her robe. 

'' Duke, von already know that it is not I who have canned you to be 
written to/* 

** Yes ! yes, madame ! yes, your majesty !" cried the duke; " I know 
that I must have been maa, senseless, to believe that snow would 
become animated or marble warm ; but what then ! they who love easily 
believe in love ;— besides, this voyage is not a loss, since! see you." 

** res," replied Anne, " but you know why and how I see you, milord ! 
I see you out of pit^ for yourself; I see you because, insensible to all 
my simering^ jou persist in remaining in a city where, by remaining, 
you run the nsk of your own life, and make me run the risk of my 
honour : I see you to tell you that everything separates us^ the depths 
of the sea, the enmity of longdoms, the sanctity of vows. It is sacrilege 
to struggle agahist so many wings, milord. In short, I see you to teu 
you that we must never see each other again." 

" Speak on, madune, speak on, queen," said Buckingham ; " the sweet- 
ness of your voice covers the harshness of your words. You talk of 
sacrilege ! why, the sacrilege is the separation of two hearts formed by 
God for each other." 

^ Milord." cried the queen, " you forget that I have never told you I 
loved you." 

" But you have never told me that yon did not love me, and truly, to 
speak such words to me would be, on the part of your majesty, too great 
an ingratitude. For tell me, where can you find a love like mme, a love 
which neither timcL nor absence, nor despur can extinguish ; a love 
which contents itself with a lost ribbon, a stray look, or a chance word P 
It is now three years, madame, since I saw you for the first time, and 
during those throe years I have loved you thus. 

" Shall I tell you how you were dressed the first time I saw you P 
shall I describe to you every one of the ornaments you wore P Mark t 
I see you now : you were seated upon cushions, in the Spanish fashion ; 
you wore a robe of green satin embroidered with gold and silver, hang« 
mg sleeves, fastened up upon your beautiful arms, upon those lovely 
arms, with large diamonds ; yon wore a close rufi^, a small cap upon your 
head of the same colour as your robe, and in that cap a heron's feather. 

** Oh ! madame ! madame ! I shut my eyes and I can see you such as 
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you then were; I open them again, and I see you suoh as you are now; 

—a hundred times still more beautiful ! " 

"What foUv!" murmured Anne of Austria^ who had not the 
oourage to find fault with the duke for having so well preserved her 
portrsAt in his heart; "what folly to feed a useless passion with such 
remembrances !" 

" And upon what then must I live ? I have nothing but remem- 
brances. They are my happiness, mjr treasures, my hopes. Every time 
that I see ^rou is a Aresh diamond which I enclose in the casket of my 
heart. This is the fourth which you have let fall and I have picked 
up ; for, in three years, madame, I have only seen you four times; the 
first which I have just described to you, the second at the mansion of 
Madame de Chevreuse, the third in the burdens of Amiens." 

** Duke," said the queen, blushing, " never name that evening.** 

" Oh ! yes ! let me speak of it, on the contrary, let me spcik of it: 
that is the most happy and brilliant evening of my life ! I>o you not 
remember what a beautiful night it was ? How soft and perfumed the 
air was ? and how lovely the blue star-enameUed dcy was ? 

** Ah ! that time, madame, I was able for one instant to be alone with 
you ; that time you were about to tell me all, the isolation of your life, 
the griefs of ^our heart You leant upon my arm \ unon this, madame f 
I felt, as leaning m^ head towards you, your beautiml hur touched my 
cheek, and every time that it did touch me, I trembled from head to 
foot. Oh, queen ! queen ! you do not know what felicity from heaven, 
what joys from Paradise are comprised in a moment like that ! I woula 
give all my wealth, all my fortunes, all my glory, all the days I have to 
Eve. for such an instant, for a night like that ! for that night, madame, 
that night you loved me, I will swear it." 

** Milord, yes. it is possible that #he influence of the place, the charm 
of the beautifiil evening, the fascination of your look, tne thousand cir- 
cumstances, in short, which sometimes unite to destroy a woman, were 
grouped around me on that fatel evening but, milord, you saw the 

2ueen come to the aid of the woman who faltered. : at the first word you 
ared to utter, at the first freedom to which I had to reply, I sum- 
moned my attendants." 

''Yes ! yes ! that is true, and any other love but mine would have 
sunk beneath this ordeal, but my love came out from it more ardent 
and more eternal You believed you should fly fh>m me by returning 
to Paris, you believed that I should not dare to quit the treasure over 
which my master had charged me to wateh. What to me were lUl the 
treasures in the world, or all the kings of the earth ! Eight days after 
I was back again, madame. That time, you had nothing to sav to me : 
I had risked my life and mj favour to see you but for a seconcl ; I did 
not even touch your hand, and you pardoned me on seeing me so sub- 
missive and so repentant." 

"Yes, but calumny seized upon all those follies in which I took no 
part, as you well know, milord. The king, excited by M. the Cardinal 
made a torrible clamour; Madame de vemet was driven fh)m me, 
rutan^e was exiled, Madame de Chevreuse fell into disgraoe, and when 
you wished to come back as ambassador to Franco, the king himself, 
remember, milord, the king himself opposed it.** 

" Yes, and France is about to pay for her kins 's refusal with a war. 
I am not allowed to see you. madsme, but you shaU every div hear speak 
of me ! What object, tnink you, have w$ expedition to |Le and thia 
league with the ^otestants of Bocdielle whiob I am projeoting P Tho 
pleasure of seeing you. 



** I have no hope of penetratinR Bwoid in hftnd to 'Bta^ I know that 
well; but this war may brin^ round a peace, this peace will require a 
negotiator, that negotiator will be me. They will not dare to refuae me 
then, and I will lee you, and will be happy, for an instant. Thousands 
^ men, it is istae, will have to pay for my happiness with their lives, 
but what will that signify to me. provided T see you again ! Alt 
this is perhaps madness, folly, but tell me what woman has a lover 
more truly in love ? what queen has a servant more faithful or mora 
ardent?" 

"Milord! milord! you invoke in your defence things which accuse 
jfm more strongly \ milord, all these proofe of love that you boast are 
little better than crmies." 

" Because you do not love me^ madame : if you loved me, you would 
view all this much otherwise; if you loved me, oh ! if you loved me, 
that would be happiness too great, and I should run mad. Ah I 
Madame de Ghevreuse, of whom yon spoke but now, Madame de 
Chevreuse was less cruel than you. Holland loved her, and she I'e- 
sponded to his love." 

" Madame de Chevreuse was not a queen/* murmured Anne of Aua« 
tri% overcome in spite of herself by the expression of so profound a 
passion. 

** You would love me then if you were not one, you, madame ! sa^ that 
you would love me then? I am then to believe that it is the dignity of 
your rank alone that makes you cruel to me : I may then believe that 
if you had been Madame de Chevreuse, the poor Buckingham might 
have honed P Thanks for those sweet words ! oh I my lovely queen I a 
hundred times, thanks !" 

'"Oh ! milord ! you have ill understood, wrongly interpreted ; I £d 
not mean to say— ^' 

** Silence ! silence !" cried the duke ; *'if I am happy in an error do not 
have the cruelty to deprive me of it. You have told me yourself, ma- 
dame^ that I have been drawn into a snare, and I, perhaps, shall leave 
my life in it ; for, although it be strange, I have for some time had 
a presentiment that I shall ishortly die." And the duke smiled, with a 
smile at once sad and charming. 

** Oh ! my God !" cried Anne of Austria, with an accent of terror 
which proved how much greater an interest she took in the duke than 
the ventured to telL 

" I do not tell you this, madame, to terrify you ; no, it is even ridictt« 
kras for me to name it to you, and, believe me. I take no heed of such 
dreams. But the words you have just spoken, the hope you have almost 
given me, will have richly paid all— were it my life." 

** Oh ! but I," said Anne^ *' I, duke, have had presentiments like- 
wise, I have had dreams. I dreamt that I saw you lying bleeding 
wounded." 

"In the left side, was it not, and with a knife P** interrupted Buck* 
ingham. 

" Yesi, it was so. milord, it was so. in the left side, and with a knifb. 
Who can possibly nave told you I had had that dream; I have imparted 
it to no one but my God, and that in my prayers." 

** I ask for no more ; you love me, madame ! it is enough." 

«I love you! I!" 

" Yes, yes. Would God send the same dreams to you as to me, if you 
did not love me? Should we have the same presentiments if our ex- 
istences were not associated by our hearts ? You love me, my beautiful 
queen, and you will weep for me !" 



''Oil! my tiod! my God!" cried Anne of Anabn^ "tliii is more 
fhaa I can bear ! ]n the nime of HeaTec, duke, leave me, ao! I do 
not know whether I lore yon or do not lore ^ou, hot what 1 know b 
that I will not be a pojared woman. Take pil;:^ on me» then, and go. 
Oh ! if you are struck in France, if yon die in Fnnoe, if I could 
imagine that your loire for me was the cause of your death, nothing 
could console me, I should run mad. Depart^ go then, I in^lore 
you?" 

"Oh! how beanftifnl you are thus! Oh! how I love yon!" sud 
Buckingham. 

"Oh! but go! Ko! I implore yon, and come back hereaftv; oome 
hack as ambaffador, oome back as minister, come back surrounded with 
guards who will defend you, with serrants who will watch over you, 
and then— then I shall be no longer in fear for your days^ and I shall 
be happy in seeing you." 

"On! is this tmesis it true what you say?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh! then, some pledge of your indulgence, some olqect which, 
coming finom you, maj assure me that I have not dreamt; something 
you have worn, and that I may wear in my tum,*a rin& a necklace^ 
a chain " 

^ Willjron go then, will yon go, if I give you that you ask for ? " 

"This very instant?" 

-Yes." 

" You will leave France, you will return to England ? " 

•I will I swear to you 1 will" 

•Wait, then, wait* 

And Anne of Austria re-entered her apartment, and came out again 
almost immediately, holding a casket in her hand made of rosewood, 
with her cipher upon it in gold letters. 

" Here, milord, nere," said she, ** keep this in memory of me." 

Buckingham took the casket and fell a second time on his knees. 

" You promised me you would go," said the queen. 

"And I keep my word. Your hand, madame, your hand, and I 
depMt." 

Anne of Austria stretched forth her hand, closing her eyes, and 
leaning with the other upon £stafimi% for she felt her strength ready 
to fail her. 

Buckingham applied his lips passionately to that beautiftd hand, and 
then rising, said-* 

" Within six months, if I am not dead, I shall hare seen tcu a^n, 
madame; even if I have confounded the whole world lor that object, 
I shall have seen you again." 

Faithful to the promise he had made, with a desperate effort, he 
rushed out of the apartment. 

In the corridor ne met Madame Bonacieuz, who waited for him, 
and who, with the same precautions and tiie same good fortune, con- 
duoted lum out of the Louvre. 
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CHAPTEE XIIL 

Monsieur Bonadcax. 

Thusb was in all this, as may haive been observed, anejpersoTo^ 
oonoemed, of whom, notwithstanding his precarious i>osition, we haTe 
appeared to take but very little notice ; this personage is M. Bonadeux, 
tne re^[)ectable martyr of the politi<al and amorous intrigues which 
entangled themselves so nicely together at this gallant and chivalric 
X>6rioa. 

Fortunately, the reader may remember, or may not remember, for- 
tunately, that we promised not to lose sight of him. 

The officers who had arrested him, conducted him straight to the 
Bastille, where he passed tremblingly before a party of soldiers who 
were loadiog their muskets. 

Thence, introduced into a half-subterranean gallery, he became, on 
the part of those who had brought him, the object of the gro^est 
insults and the harshest treatment. The sbirri perceived that they 
had not to deal with a gentleman, and they treated him like a veiy 
beggar. 

At the end of half an hour, or thereabouts an officer came to nut an 
end to his tortures, but not to his inqnietuaes, by giving the order for 
M. Bonaoieux's being led to the chamber of interrogatories. 

Ordinarily, prisoners were inierrogated in their own cells, but they 
did not pay so much respect to M. Bonacieuz. 

Two guards attended the mercer, who made him traverse a court 
and enter a corridor in which were three sentinels, opened a door and 
pushed him unceremoniously into an apartment, the whole furniture 
of which consisted of one table, one cnair, and a commissary. The 
commissary was seated in the chair, and was buoly writing upon the 
toble. 

The two guards led the prisoner towards the table, and, upon a sim 
Arom the commissary, drew hidk so far as to be unable to hear the 
examination. 

The commissary, who had till this time beld his head down over his 
papery looked up to see what sort of a ^rson he had to do with. This 
commissary was a man of very repulsive mien, with a pointed nose, 
yellow and salient cheek-bones, small but keen penetrating eyes, ana 
an expression of countenance partaking of the polecat and the fox. 
His head, supported by a long and flexible i\eck, issued fW)m his large 
black robe, balancing itself with a motion very much like that oi the 
tortoise when drawing his head out of his shelL 

He began by asking M. Bonacieux his name, pre-names, age, con* 
dition, and abode. 

The accused replied that his name was Jacques Michel Bonacieux, 
that he was fifty-one years old, vras a retired mercer, and lived Eue 
de Fossoyeurs, No. 14 

The commissary then, instead of continuing to interrogate him, 
made him a Ions speech upon the danger there is for an obscure 
bourgeois to meddle with public matters. 

He complicated this exordium by an exposition in which he painted 
the power and the acts of M. the CardimU, that incomparable minister 
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that oonqueror of nut iniiiisten» that example for ministen to come, 
— «otB and power woich no one would thwart with impunity. 

After this second part of his discourse, fixing his hawk's-eye upon 
poor Bonadeux, he bade him reflect upon the seriousness of his sifcoft- 
tion. 

The reflections of the mercer were already made ; he had consigned 
to the devil the instant at which M. Laporte had formed the idea of 
marrjdng him to his god-daughter, but more particularly that insteat 
in which that god-daughter had been received lady of the ^iii^irMto 
her majeity. 

The character of M. Bonaoieax was one of profound selfishnen, 
mixed with sordid avarioeL the whole seasoned with extreme cowar- 
dice. 1 he love with whicn his young wife had inspired him was a 
secondary sentiment, and was not strong enough to contend with the 
primiti ve feelings we have just enumerated. \ 

Bonscieux reflected, in fact, upon what had just been said to him. i 

^ " But^ Monsieur le Commissaure," said he, timidly, " I beg you to be- 
lieye that I know and appreciate more than anybooy the merit of the 
incomparable eminence by whom we have the honour to be governed.** 

*' iLdeed Y" asked the commissary, with an air of doubt, " indeed ? If 
that is really the case, how came you in the Bastille ? ** 

** How I came there, or rather whv I came there/* replied Bonaoieux, 
"is what it is impossible for me to tell you, because! don't know myself; 
but to a certain^ it is not for having, knowingly at least, disobliged M. 
the CardinaL" 

** £on must, nevertheless, have committed a crime, since you are h«re, 
and are accused of high treason.'* 

** Of high treason r cried the terrified BonacieuiL " of high treason ! 
How is it possible for a poor mercer, who detests all Huguenots, and who 
abhors all Spaniard& to be accused of high tresson ? Consider, monsieur, 
the thing is materially impossible!" 

"Monsieur Bonaoieux,''^said the commissary, looking at the accused, 
as if his little eyes had the faculty of reading to the very depth of hearts, 
" Monsieur Bonacieux, you have a wife P" 

"Tes, monsieur," replied the mercer in a tremble, feeling that that 
was the point at which affiurs were likely to become perplexing,^" that 
is to say, I had one.'* 

** What? you had one! what have you done with her then, if you have 
her no longer?" 

" She has been carried off firom me, monsieur." 

"Been carried off from you?" said the commissary, " Ah ?" 

Bonacieux felt, when he heard this " Ah," that matters were becoming 
more and more perplexing. 

"She has been carried off?" resumed the commissary, "and do you 
know who the man is that has committed this outrage?" 

"I think I know him." 

"Who is he?" 

" Bemember that I affirm nothing. Monsieur le Commissaire, and that 
I onl y suspect." 

" Whom do you suspect ? Come, answer freely." 

M. Bonacieux was in the greatest perplexity possible: had he better 
deny everything or tell everything? By denying all, it might be sus- 
pected that he must know too much to be so ignorant; by confessing all, 
he should prove his good will. He decided then upon telling all 
, ' I suspect," said he, "a tall, dark man, of lofty carriage, who has the 
air of a great lord; he has followed us several times^ as X Uiink, when I 
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" And his same ?" raid he. 

** Oh! as to his name, I know nothing aboat it, bat, if I were ever to 
meet him, I should know him in an inntsnt, I will answer for i^ even if 
he were among a thousand persons." 

The face of the oommissary grew still darker. 

"You should reoogmse him among a thousand, «y you?" oonti- 
nuedhe. 

''That is to say/' cried Bonadeuz, who saw he had gone wrooft ''that 
is to say—" 

''You have answered that you should recognise him," said the oom- 
missary, "that is all very well, and enough for to-day; before we pro- 
ceed further, some one must be informed that you know the rariaher of 
your wife.* 

^ But I have not told you that I know him!" cried Bonacteuz in da- 
qpair, " I told you, on the contrary—" 

" Take away the pri<K>ner," said the oommissary to the two guards. 

"Where must we place mm?" demanded liieofficerff 

" In a dungeon." 

"Which?" 

" Good lord! in the first you come to, provided it be a safe one," said 
the commisaary, with an indifference which penetrated poor Bonadeux 
with horror. 

"Alas! alas!" said he to himself, "misfortune hangs over me: my 
wife must have committed some frightful crime ; they believe tnat I 
un her accomplice and will punish me with her; she must have spoken, 
she must have confessed everything, a woman is so weak! A dungeon, 
the first he comes to! thafs it! one night is soon passed over; and to- 
morrow to the wheel, to the gaUowsl Oh! my Ood! my Qod! have 
pity on me!" 

Without listening the least in the world to the lamentations of Master 
Bonacieux, lamentations to which, besides, they must have been pretty 
weU accustomed, the two guards took the prisoner each by an arm* ana 
led him away, whilst the comnussary wrote a letter in haste, ana dis- 
patehed it by an officer in waiting. 

Bonadeux could not dose his eyes; not because his dungeon was so 
very disagreeable, but because his uneasineBs was too grrat to allow him 
to sleep. He sat up all ni^t upon his stooL starting at the least noise; 
and when the first rays of the sun penetrated into his ehambw, the dawn 
itself appeared to him to have taken a funereal tint. 

All at once he heard his bolts drawn, and sprang up with a terrified 
bound, believing that they were come, to fetch him to the scaffold ; so 
that when he saw purely and simply that it was only his commissary 
of the jpreceding evening, attended by his officer, he was ready to em- 
brace them both. 

"Your affiiur has become more complicated since yesterday evening, 
my good man, and I advise you to tell uie whole truth; for your repent- 
ance alone can remove the anger of the cardinal." 

" Why, I am ready to toll everything," cried Bonacieux, " at least all 
that I know. Interrogate me, I entreat vou !" 

" Where is your wife, in the first place ?" 

" Why. did not I tell you she had been stolen away from me ? " 

"Yes, but yesterday, at five o'clock in the afternoon, thanks to you, 
ibe escaped." 
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" My wife esoaoed ! " cried Bonadeux. '^ Oh ! unfortunate creature! 
Monsieur, if she has escaped, it is no fiiult of mine, I will swear." 

" What business had you then to go into the chamber of M. 
d'Artagnan, your neighbour, with whom you had a long oOnterence, in 
the course of the day ? " 

" Ah ! yes, Monsieur le Conunissaire j yes, that is true, and I confess 
that I was in the wrong. I did go to M. d'Artagnan's apartment." 

*• What was the object of that visit ?'* 

" To beg him to assist me in finding my wife. I believed I had a 
riffht to endeavour to recover her; I was deceived. Us it appears^ and I 
ask your pardon for so doing." 

" And what did M. d'Artagnan reply ?" 

" M. d'Artagnan promised me his assistance; but I soon found out 
that he was betraying me." *4, 

" You are imposing upon justice ! Jii. d'Artagnan made an agree- 
ment with you, and in virtue of that agreement put to flight the men of 
the police who had arrested your wife, and has placed her out of reach 
of ail inquiries." 

" M. d^ Artasnan has carried off my wife ! What can that mean ? " 

" PortunatelyAL d'Artagnan is in our hands, and you shall be con- 
fronted with bun." 

" Ah ! ma foi ! I ask no better," cried Bonaoieux ; '* I shall not be 
sorry to see the face of an acquaintance." 

*" Bring in M. d'Artagnan,'^ said the commissary to the guards. 

The two guards led in Atnos. 

** Monsieur d'Artagnan," said the commissary, addressing Athos, 
** declare all that passed yesterday between you and monsieur here." 

" But ! " cried Bonadeux, ** this is not M. d'Artagnan that you have 
brought before me ! " 

** What ! not M. d'Artagnan ! " exclaimed the commissary. 

*' Not the least in the world like him," replied Bonadeux. 

" What is this gentleman's name ? " askea the commi&sary. 

** I cannot tell you; I don't know him." 

"Howl you don't know him P " 

« No." 

" Did you never see him ? " 

" Yes, X have seen him. but I don't know what his name is." 

** Your name P " asked the commissary. 

** Athos," replied the musketeer. 

" But that is not a man's name, that is the name of a mountain /' cried 
the poor commissary, who began to feel a little bewildered. 

" That is my name," said Athos, quietly. 

" But you said that your name was d'Artagnan." 

"Who, I?" 

" Yes, you." 

" Mv guards said to me : ' You are Monsieur d' Arta^an P ' I an- 
swered ; ' You think so, do you ? ' My guards again exclaimed that they 
were sure I was. I did not think it worth while to contradict them. Be- 
sides, I might myself be deceived." 

" Monsieur, vou insult themaiesty of justice." 

" Not at all, said Athosi, calmly. 

" You are Monsieur d'Artagnan." 

"You see, monsieur, that you persist in saying that I am." 

" But I tell you. Monsieur le Gommissaire," cried Bonaoieux, in his 
turn, " there is not the least doubt about the matter. M. d'Artagnan is 
my tenant, although he does not pay me my rent^ and even better on 
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tliat flUHSOimt, ought I to know him. M. d'Artagnan is ft young man, 
scarcely nineteen, and this gentleman must be thirty at least. M. 
d'Artegnan is in M. des Easart's eu&rds, and monsieur is in tbecomDany 
of M. de Tr^ville's musketeers; look at his uniform. Monsieur le Com- 
missaire, look at his uniform ! " 

** That's true," murmured the commissary ; ** pardien ! that* s true.** 

At this moment the door was opened quickly^ and a messenger, intro- 
du<«d by one of the gate-keepers of the Bastille, gave a letter to the 
commissary. 

" Oh ! unhappy woman !" cried the commissary. 

"How ! what do you say ? of whom do you speak ? It is not of my 
wife, I hope!" 

** On the contrary, it is of her. Your affiur is becoming a pretty ona*' 

" But," said the agitated mercer, " do me the pleasure, monsieur, to 
tell me how my own proper affair can become the worse by anything 
myiwife does whilst I am in prison ? " 

^ Because that which she does is part of a plan concerted between you, 
of an infernal plan ! " ' 

" I swear to you. Monsieur le Ckimmitsaire, that yon are in the pro- 
foundest error, tbkt I know nothing in the world about what my 
wife had to do; that I am entirely a stranger to what she has done, 
and that if she has committed any follies, I renounce her, I abjure her, 
I curse her ! " 

" Bah ! " said Athos to the commissary, " if you have no more need 
of me, send me somewhere ; your Monsieur Bonacieux is very un-* 
pleasani" 

" Beconduot the prisoners to their dungeons," said the commissary, 
dengnaUnff, by the same eesture, Athos and Bonadeuz, ''and let them 
be guurded more closely than ever." 

^And yet^" said Athos. with his habitual calmness, ** if it be M. d'Ar- 
tagnan who is concerned ui this matter, I do not perceiye too dearly 
how I can take his place." 

" Do as I bade you," cried the commissary, " and preserve the pro* 
foundest secrecy ! You understand me ! " 

Athos shrugged his shoulders, and followed his guards silently, whilst 
Monsieur Bonacieux uttered lamentations enough to break the heart 
of a tiger. 

They led back the mercer to the same dungeon in which he had passed 
the night, and left him to himself during the day. Bonacieujc wept 
away the hours like a true mercer, not being at all a man of the sword, 
as he himself informed us. In the evening, at the moment he had made 
his mind up to lie down upon the bed, he heard steps in his corridor. 
These steps drew near to his dungeon, the door was thrown open, and 
the guards appeared. 

" Follow me," said an exemi>t, who came behind the guards. 

^ Follow you !" cried Bonadeox, ** follow yon, at this hour ! Where, 
in the name of God?" 

** Where we have orders to lead you." 

" But that is not an answer, that" 

" It is, nevertheless, the only one we can give you." 

"Ah! my God ! my God!" murmured the poor mercer, "now, indeed, 
I am lost !" And he followed the guards who came forhim mechanic- 
ally and without resistance. 

fie passed along the same corridor as before, crossed a first court, 
then a second side of (he building ; at lensth at tiie gate of tiie entrance* 
oonrt he found a carriage surrounded By four guards on horseback 
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Th«7 made him get into this carriage, the exempt placed himself by 
his side, the door was locked, and they were left in a rolling prison. 
The carriage was put in motion as slowly as a funeral car. Tmx)U|^ 
the olosely-fastened windows the prisoner oould peroeive the houses 
and the pavement, that was all; but, true Parisian as he was^Bonadeux 
could recognise every street by the rails, the signs, and the lamps. At 
tiie moment of arriving at Saint PauL the spot where suoh as were con- 
demned at the Bastille were executed, he was near fainting and crossed 
himself twice. He thought the carriage was about to stop there. The 
carriage, however, passed on. 

Further on. a still greater terror seized him on passbg by the ceme- 
tery of Saint Jean, where state criminals were buried. One tilings 
however, reassured him: heremembredtiiat before they were buriM 
their heads were generally out ofl^ and he ielt that his head was still on 
hii shoulders. But when he saw the oarriase take the way to La Qr^ve, 
when he perceived the pointed roof of the Mdtel de Yille, and the car- 
riage pasMd under the arcade, he then thought all was over with him, 
wished to confess to the exempt, and upon his refusal, uttered sudi 
pitiable cries, that the exempt told him that if he continued to deafen 
him in that manner, he should put a gag in his mouth. 

This measure somewhat reassured Bonaoieux : if they meant to exe« 
oute him at La 6r6ve, it could scarcely be worth while to gag him, aa 
they had nearly reached the phice of execution. In fact, the carriage 
crossed the fatal root without stopping There remained then no other 
place to fear but the Croix-du-Trahour ; the carriage was taking exactly 
the road to it. 

This time there was no longer any doubt : it was at the Croix-du- 
Trehoir that obscure criminals were executed. Bonaoieux had flat- 
tered himself in believing himself worthy of Saint Paul or of the Phioe 
de Grdve : it was at the Groix-du-Trahoir that his journey and his 
destiny were about to be ended ! He could not yet see that dreadful 
cross, but he felt as if it were in some sort coming to meet him. When 
he was within twenty paces of 11^ he heard a noise of people, and the 
carriage stopped. This was more than poor Bonacieux could endure, 
depressed as he was by the successive emotions which he had expe- 
rienced : he uttered a feeble groan, which might have been taken for the 
last sigh of a dying man, and fainted. 



CHAPTEE XrV. 

The Man of Meun^. 

' The crowd was not produced by the expectation of a man who was 
to be huDgf but by the contemplation of a man who was hung. 

The carnage, which had been stopped for a minute, resumed its way, 
passed through the crowd, threaded the Bue Saint Monor^ turned the 
Bue des Bons Enfans, and stopped before a low door. 

The door opened, two guards received Bonacieux in their arms from. 
the exempt,, who supported him; they carried him along an alley, up a 
flight of stairs, and deposited him in an antechamber. 

All these movements had been effected, as far as he was concerned in 
tiiem, meohanicaUy. He had moved alon^ aa if in a dream ; he had a 
fl^pse of objects as if through a fog ; his ears had perceived sounds 
without comprehending them : he might have been executed at that 



moment without his making a single geftore in his own defence, or his 
uttering a cry to implore meror. 

He remained upon the bench, with his hack leaning against the wall 
and his hands hanging down, exactly in the spot where the goards 
had placed him. 

On looking round him, howefer. as he oonld peroeive no threatening 
object, as nothing indicated that ne ran any r«U danger, as the bench 
was comfortably covered with a wellnd/uffea ooshion, as the wall was 
ornamented with beautiful Cordova leather, and as large red damask 
ourtains, fastened back by sold clasps, floated before the window, he 
perceived by degrees that nis fear was ezagserated. and he began to 
torn his head to the right and the lefb, upwards and downwards. 

At this movement, which nobody opposed, he resumed a little courage^ 
and ventured to draw up one leg and then the other; at length, 
with the help of hie two hands, he raised himself up upon the bench, 
and found himself upon Ins feet. 

At this moment an officer of a sufficiently good appearance opened a 
door, continued to exchange some words with a person in the next 
chamber, and th«i oame up to ^e prisoner :-- 

" Is your name Bonadeux ?** said he. 

'^Tei, Monsieur roffioier," itammeredthe meroer, more dead than 
alive, ** at 7our service." 

** Come m," said the officer. 

And he moved out of the way to let the mercer pass. The latter 
obeyed without reply and entered the chamber, where he appeared to 
be expected. 

It was a large cabinet, with the walls furnished with arms, offensive 
and defensive, close and stifling, and in whioh there was already a fire, 
although it was soaroely the end of September. A square table, covered 
with books and papers, upon which was unrolled an immense plan of the 
d^ of La Bochelle, occupied the centre of the apartment 

Standing before the chimney, was a man of middle height, of a haughty 
proud mien, with piercing eyes, a larg^ brow, and a thin ftoe, which was 
made still longer 1^ a royal (or imnenal as it is now called), surmounted 
by a pair of moustaches. Although this man was scarcely thirty-six or 
thirty-seven years of age, hair, moustaches and royal all began to be 
grey. This man, except a sword, had all toe appearance of a soldier, 
and his buff boots, still slightly covered with dust^ indicated that he had 
been on horsebacK in the course of the day. 

This man wad Armand Jean Buplessis, Cardinal de Bichelieu, not 
such as he 18 now represented— broken down like an old man, suffering 
like a martyr, his body bent, his voice extinct, buried in a large fanO^^U, 
as in an anticipated tomb, no longer living but by the strength of his 
genius, and no longer maintaining the struggle with Europe but by the 
eternal appUcation of his thoughtB,—but such as be really was at this 
period, that is to say, an active and gallant cavalier, already weak of 
oody» but sustained by that moral power which made of him one of the 
most extraordinary men that ever existed ; preparing, alter having sup- 
ported the duke de Nevws in his duchy of Mantua, after havinglaken 
Ktmes, Castres, and TlEes, to drive the EngUsh from the isle of £6 and, 
lay siege to La Bochelle. 

At first sight, nothing denoted the cardinaL and it was impossibltt 
for those who did not know his face to guess in wnose presence they were. 

The poor meroer remained standing at the door, whilst the eyes of the 
personage we have just described were fixed upon him, and appeased to 
wish to penetrate even into the depths of the past, 
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*' Is this that Bonadeux ? " asked he, after a moment of silencei 

** Yes, monselKneur,'* replied the ofHoer. 

" That* s well" Give me those papers, and leave us. " 

The officer took the papers pomted out from the table, gave them 
to him who asked for them, bowed to the sround and retired. 

Bonadeux recognised in these papers-4iis intenrogatories of the Bas- 
tille. From time to time, the man of the chimney raised his eyes 
from the writings, and plunged them like poniards into the heart ot the 
poor mercer. 

At the end of ten minutes' reading, and ten seconds of examination, 
>he cardinal was satisfied. 

" That head has never conspired," murmured he ; " but it matters not^ 
we will see, nevertheless." 

" Tou are accused of high treason," said the cardinal, slowly. 

''So I have been told already, mouseiffneur," cried Bonadeux, giving 
his interrogator the title he had heard the omcer give him, '^but I swear 
to you that I know nothing about it." 

The cardinal repressed a smile. 

''You have conspired with ^our wife, with Madame de Chevreuse, 
and with milord duke of Buckmgham." 

"In fact, monsdgneur, I have heard her pronounce all those 
names." 

" And on wnat occasion ? " 

"She said that the Cardinal de Bichelieu had drawn the duke of 
Buckingham to Paris to ruin him and to ruin the queen." 

" She said that ? " cried the cardinal with violence. 

" Yes, monseigneur, but I told her she was wrong to talk about such 
things, and that his eminence was incapable -— ^ 

" Hold your tongue ! you are stupid,^' replied the cardinal 

" That's exactly what my wife said, monseigneur." 

" Do you know who carried off your wife ? " 

"No, monseigneur." 

" Yon have suspidons, nevertheless ? " 

" Yes, monseigneur ; but these suspidons appeared to be disagreeable 
to monsieur the commissary, and I no longer have them." 

" Your wife has escaped ! Did you know that ? " 

" No, monseigneur, X learnt it since I have been in prison, and 
that from the conversation of monsieur the commissary, a very good 
kind of man." 

The cardinal repressed another smile. 

" Then you are ignorant of what is become of your wife since her 
jQight?" 

"Absolutely, monseigneur; but she has most likely returned to the 
Louvre." 

"At one o'clock this momins she had not returned." 

" Good God ! what can have become of her then ? " 

''We shall know, be assured ; nothing is concealed from the cardinal ; 
the cardinal knows everything." 

"In that case, monseigneur, do you believe the cardinal will be bo 
kind as to tell me what is become of my wife ? " 

" Perhaps he may ; but you must, in the first place, reveal to the car- 
dinal all you know of your wife's relations with Madame de Chevreuse." 

" But, monsdgneur, I know nothing about them ; I have never seen 
her ! " 

"When you went to fetch your wife from the Louvre, did you always 
return directly home ? " 
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''Scarcely ever; she had biisineBs to transact with linendrapers, to 
whose houses I conducted her." 

" And how many were there of these linendrapers ? ** 

** Two, monsei^eur." 

"And where did they live ? " 

" One Bue de Vaueirard, the other Bue de la Harpe." 

" Did you go into these nouses with her ?" 

" Never, monseigneur, I waited at the door." 

" And what excuse did she make for going in in this manner alone ? ** 

" She gave me none ; she told me to wait, and I waited" 

*'You are a very oomplaisant husband^ my dear Monsieur 
Bonacieux/' said the cardinal. 

" He calls me his dear monsieur," said the mercer to himselt "^ Feste I 
xnatters are going all right ! " 

" Should you know those doors again ? " 

"Yes." 

" Po you know the numbers ? " 

''Yes." 

"What are they?" 

" No. 25 in the Bue Yaugirard : 75, in the Bue de la Harpe." 

" That's well," said the cardinal 

At these words, he took up a silver bell, and rang it: the officer 
entered. 

" Go," said he, in a 'subdued voice, "and find Bochefort; tell him to 
oome to me immediately, if he is returned." 

" The count is hercL" said the officer, " and requests to speak with 
your eminence instantly." 

"Let him oome in, then; let him oome in, then!" said the cardinal, 
eagerly. 

The officer sprang out of the apartment inth that alacrity which all 
the servants of the cardinal displayed in obeying him. 

" To your eminence ! " murmured Bonacieux, rolling his eyes round 
in astonishment. 

Five seconds had scarcely elapsed after the disappearance of the 
officer, when the door opened, and a new personage entered. 

" It is he ! " cried Bonacieux. 

" He I what he P " asked the cardmal 

" The man that took away my wife ! " 

The cardinal rang a second tmie. The officer reappeared. 

'* Flaoe this man in the care of his guards again, and let him wait 
till I send for him." 

" No, monsei^eur ! no ! it is not he ! " cried Bonacieux ; " no, I was 
deceived : this is quite a different man, and does not resemble him at 
alL Monsieur is, I am sure, a very good sort of a man ! " 

" Take away that fool ! " said the cardinal 

The officer took Bonacieux by the arm, and led him into the ante* 
ohamber, where he found his two guards. 

The newly-introduced personage followed Bonacieux impatiently 
with his eyes till he was gone out, and the moment the door closed, he 
advanced eagerly towards the cardinal, and said— 

" They have seen each other ! " 

" Who ? " asked his eminence. 

"He and she!" 

'^The queen and the duke? " oried Bichelieu. 

" Yes 

•* Where?" 



n 
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"At the Louvre." 
** Are you sure of it ? " 
"Perfeotlvsure." 
"Who told you of it?" 

** Madame Lannoy, who Ib devoted to your emmenoQi as you know/ 

** Why did she not let me know sooner P ** 

"Whether by chance or firom mistrust, I don't know; but the queen 

made Madame de Surgis sleep in her chamber, and detained her ail 

WelL we are beaten ! Now let us try to take our revenge." 

" I will assist you with all my heart, monseigneur ; be assured of that." 

" How did it take place ? " 

"At half-past twelve, the queen was with her women " 

"Where?" 

" In her bedchamber " 

"Goon." 

"When some one came and brought her a handkerchief firom her 
dame de lingerie** 

"And then!" 

"The queen immediately exhibited strong emotion; and, notwith- 
standing that her iiaoe was covered with rouge, evidently turned 
pole " 

"Well, goon!" 

" She, nowever, rose, and with a trembling voice : 'Ladies,' said she, 
'wait for me ten minutes, I shall soon return.' She then opened the 
door of her alcove, and went out" 

" Whv did not Madame Lannoy come and inform you instantly P ** 

" Nothing was certain ; besides, her majesty had said : 'Ladie^ wait 
for me ; ' and she did not dare to disobey the queen." 

" How long did the queen remain out of the chamber ? " 
Three-quarters of an hour." 

"Did none of her women accompany her ?" 

" Only Donna Estefana." 

" Did she afterwards return ? " 

'* Yes ; but to take a little rosewood casket, with her cipher upon it ; 
and went out again immediately." 

" And when she finally returned, did she bring that casket with 
her?" 

"No." 

"Does Madame Lannoy know what was in that casket ? " 

" Yes ; the diamond studs which his majesty gave the queen." 

"And she came back without this casket ? *^ 

"Yes." 

" Madame Lanney, then, is of opinion that she gave them to Bubk- 
ingham?" 

She is sure of it." 

"How can she be so?" 

" In the course of the day, Madame de Lannoy, in her quality of tire- 
woman of the queen, looked for this casketu appeared uneasy at not 
finding it, and at length asked the queen if she Imew anytMng about it" 

"And the queen?" 

" The queen became ezceedinKly red, and replied, that having on the 
preceding evening broken one of those studs, she had sent it to her gold- 
smith to DO repaired." 

" He must be called upon, and so ascertain if the thing be tme or 
not." 
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** I have just been with him." 

" And the goldsmith says ?— " 

" The goldsmith has heard of nothing of the kind* 

" Bi^ht ! .ri^ht !^ Bochefort, all is not lost ; and perhaps— ^perhaps— 



everything is for the best ! 

" The fact is, that I do not doubt your eminence's (renius— ' 

" Will repair the blunders of his agenfr—is that it ?" 

'' That is exactly what I was going to say, if your eminence had per- 
mitted me to finish my sentence." 

"Bo you know where the duchess de Ghevreuse and the duke of 
Buckingham are now concealed ? " 

" No, monseigneur : my people could tell me nothing on that head." 

"But I know!" 

** You, monseigneur ? " 

"Tes; or at least I guess. They were, one in the Bue Vaugirard, 
No. 26 ; the other in the Bue de la Ilarpe, No. 75." 

"Does your eminence command that they should be both instantly 
arrested?" 

•* It will be too late ; they will be gone." 

" But still, we can make sure that they are so." 

" Take ten men of my guards, and search the houses thoroughly." 

*' Instantly, monseigneur." 

And Bochefort went hastily out of the apartment. 

The cardinal, upon being left alone, reflected for an instant, and then 
rangthe bell a third time. The same ofiicer appeared. 

"Bring the prisoner in again," said the cardinal 

Master Bonacieux was introduced afresh, and upon a sign from the 
cardinal the officer retired. 

" You have deceived me ! " said the cardinal, sternly. 

" I ! " cried Bonacieux ; " I ! deceive your eminence ! " 

" Your wife, when going to Bue de Yaugirard and Bue de la Harpe, 
did not go to meet linen-drapers." 

" Then whom did she go to meet, in the name of God ? " 

"She went to meet the duchess de Ghevreuse and the duke of 
Buckingham." 

" Yes?' cried Bonacieux, recalling all his remembrances of the oir- 
oumstance, " yes, that's it. Your eminence is right. I told my wife, 
several times, that it was surprising that linen-drapers should Uve in 
such houses as those—in houses that had no signs— but she only always 
laughed at me." 

" Ah ! monseipeur I " continued Bonadeux, throwing himself at his 
eminence's feet, "ah! how truly you are the cardinal, the great cardinal, 
the man of genius whom all the world reveres." 

The cardinal, however contemptible might be the triumph gained 
oyer so vulgar a being ^ Bonacieux, did not the less enjoy it for an 
instant; then, almost immediateb^ as if a fresh thought haid occurred 
to his mind, a sUght smile curled his lip, and stretching his hand out 
to the mercer,— 

" Bise, my ^ood friend," said he ; " you are a worthy man." 

"The cardmal has touched me with his hand ! 1 have touched the 
hand of the great man ! "cried Bonacieux : "the great man has (xdled 
me his firiend ! " 

" Yes. my friend ; yes ! " said the cardinal, with that paternal tone 
which ne sometimes knew how to assume, but which deceived none 
larho knew bun; "and as you have been unjustly suspected, well ! you 

P 
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must be indemnified : here ! take this pune of a hundred pistoles, and 
pardon me." 

** I pardon you, monseigneur ! " said Bonacieux, hesitating to take 
' the 7)urse» fearing, doubtless, that this pretended gift was but a joke. 
^ But you are free to have me arrested, you are f^ee to have me tor> 
tured, you are free to have me hung : ^ou are the master, and I oould 
not luive the least word to say against it. Pardon you, monseigneur ! 
you cannot mean that ! ** 

** Ah ! my dear Monsieur Bonacieux, you are generous in this matter, 
and I thank you for it. Thus, then, you will take this bag, and you 
will go away without being too much dissatisfied with your treat- 
ment." 

" 1 shall go away enchanted.** ^ _ ^ 

^ Farewell, then ; that is to say, for the present, for* I hope we shall 
meet again.'* 

^'WheneTer monseigneur wishes; I am always at his emmenoe*g 
orders.'* 

^ And that will be frequently, I assure you, for X have found some- 
thing extremely agreeable in your conversation.*' 

"Oh! monseigneur!** 

*' Au revoir. Monsieur Bonacieux, au revoir ! *' 

And the (»rdinsJ made him a sign with his hand, to which Bonacieux 
repUed by bowing to the ground ; he then went out backwards, and 
when he was in the antecnamber, the cardinal heard him, in his en- 
thusiasm, crying aloud: "'Yiye monseigneur! Vive son eminence! 
Vive le grand cardinal ! ** The cardinal listened with a smile to this 
vociferous manifraliation of the feelings of Bonacieux; and then when 
Bonacieux's cries were no longer audible : — 

'' Gk>od ! ** said he, '* that man would, henceforward, lay down his life 
for me.'* 

And the cardinal be«an to examine with the greatest attention the 
map of 1a Ilochelle, which, as we have said, lay open upon the table, 
tracing with a pencil the line in which the famous dyke was to pass, 
which, eighteen months later, shut up the port of the besiesed city. 
As he was in the deepest of his strategic meditations, the door 
opened, and Bochefort returned. 

" Well ! '* said the cardiual eagerly, rising with a promptitude which 
proved the degree of importance he attached to the commission with 
which he had charged the count. 

** Well ! ** said the latter, " a young woman of about twenty-six or 
twenty-eight years of age, and a man of firom thirty-five to forty, have 
lodged at the two houses pointed out by your eminence, but the woman 
left last night, and the man this morning.'* 

''They were the persons ! ** cried the cardinal, looking at the dock : 
^ and now it is too late to have them pursued : the duchess is at Tours, 
and the duke at Boulo^e. It is at London they must be met with.** 

*' What are your eminence's orders ? ** 

"Not a word of what has passed; let the queenf remain in perfect 
security ; let her be ignorant that we know her secret ; let her believe 
that we are in search of some oonspiraoy or other. Send me the keeper 
of the seals, Monsieur Siguier.** 

'^ And that man, what has your eminence done with him ? *' 

"Whatman?** asked the cardinal 

"That Bonacieux.'* 

" I have done with him all that oould be done : I have made him n, 
spy upon his wife." 
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The oount de Eoohefort bowed, like a xnaawho acknowledges as great 
the superiority of the master, and retired. 

** Tell Yitray to oome to me," said he, "and tell him to get ready for 
a journey." 

The instaut after, the man he required was before him, booted and 
spurred. 

''Vitray," said he^ "you will go, with all 8i>eed. to London. You 
must not stop an instant on the way. You will deliver this letter to 
milady. Here is an order for two hundred pistoles, call upon my 
treasurer and get the money. You shall have as much again if you 
are back within six days, and have executed your commission welL" 

The messenger, without replying a single word, bowed, took the 
letter, with the order for the two hundred pistoles, and retired. 

These were the contents of the letter :— 

"Milady,— 
"Be at the first ball at which the duke of Buckingham shall be 
present. He will wear on his doublet twelve diamond studs, get as near 
to him as you can, and cut off two of them. 

"As soon as these studs shall be in your possession, inform me." 



CHAPTEE XV. 

Met! of the Robe and Men of the Sword. 

Ok the day after these events had taken place, Athos not having re- 
appeared, M. de Trdville was informed by d'Artagnan and Porthos of 
the circumstance. As to Aramis he had asked for leave of absence for 
five days, and was gone, it was said, to Biouen. on family business. 

M. de Tr^ville was the father of his soldiers. The lowest or the 
most unknown of them, as soon as he assumed the uniform of the 
company, was as sure of his aid and support* as his brother himself 
could have been. 

He repaired then instantly to the residence of the lieufenant-erwUneL 
The officer who commanded the post of the Groix-Bouge was sent for, 
and by successive inquiries they found that Athos was at the time 
lodged in the For I'Ev^ue. 

Athos had passed through all the examinations we have seen Bona- 
deux undergo. 

We were present at the scene in which the two captives were con- 
fronted with each other. Athos, who had till that time said nothing, 
for fear that d'Artagnan, interrupted in his turn, should not have the 
time necessary: but firom this moment Athos declared that his name 
was Athos, and not d'Artagnan. He added, that he did not know 
either Monsieur or Madame Bonacieux; that he had never spoken to 
the one or the other; that he had come, at about ten o'clock in the 
evening, to pay a visit to his friend, M. d'Artagnan, but that till that 
hour he had been at M. de Tr^ville's, where ne had dined ; " twenty 
witness^" added he, " could attest the fact," and he named sevend 
distinguished gentlemen, and among them was M. the duke de la 
Tr^mouille. 

The second commissary was as much bewildered as the first had been 
at the simple but firm declaration of the musketeer, upon whom he was 
anxious to take the revenge which men of the robe like at all times to 

H 2 
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gain oTer men of the sword ; but the nattfe of M. de Tr^ville, and that 
of M. de la Trdmouill& commanded a little reflection. 

AthoB was then sent to the cardinal, but unfortunately the cardinal 
was at the Louvre with the king. 

It was precisely at this moment, at which M. de Tr^yille, on leaving 
the residence of the lieutenant-crimineL and that of the governor of 
the For FEv^ue, without being able to find Athos, arrived at the 
palace. 

As captain of the musketeers, M. de Tr<^ville had the right of entrie 
at all times. 

It is well known how violent the king's prejudices were against the 
queen, and how carefully these prejudices were kept up by the cardinal, 
who, in affairs of intrigue, mistrusted women much more than men. 
One of the principal causes of this prejudice was the friendship of Auue 
of Austria for Madame de Chevreuse. These two women gave nim more 
uneasiness than the war with Spain, the quarrel with England, or the 
embarrassment of the finances. In his eyes, and to his perfect convic- 
tion, Madame de Chevreuse not onljr served the queen m her political 
intngues, but. which troubled him still more, in her love affairs. 

At the first word the cardinal spoke of Madame de Chevreuse, who, 
though exiled to Tours, and who was believed to be in that city, had 
been at Faris^ remained there five days, and had outwitted the police, 
the king flew into a furious passion. Althoojgh capricious and unfaith" 
ful, the Idn^ wished to be called Louis the Just and Louis the Chaste. 
Fosterity will find a difficulty in understanding this character, which 
history explains only by facts, and never by reasonings. 

But when the cardinal added, that not only Madame de Chevreuse 
had been in Faris, but still further, that the queen bad renewed with 
her, b:^ the means of one of those mysterious correspondences which at 
that time was named a cabal, when he affirmed that he, the cardinal, 
was about to unravel the most closely twisted thread of this intrigue, 
when at the moment of arresting in the fact,'with all the proofs about 
her^ the queen's emissary to the exiled duchess, a musketeer, had dared 
to interrupt the course of justice violently, by falling, sword in hand, 
upon the honest men of the law charged with investigating impartially 
the whole affair, in order to place it before the eyes of the king. Louis 
XIII. could not contain himself, and he made a step towards the queen's 
apartment, ifTith that pale and muto indignation, which, when it broke 
out, led this prince ya the commission of the coldest cruelty. 

And yet, in all this, the cardinal lad not yet said a word about the 
duke of Buckingham. 

At this instant M.deTr^vi]le entered, oold, polite, and in irreproach- 
able costume. 

Sendered aware of what had passed by the presence of the cardinal, 
and the alteration in the king's countenance, M.de Treville felt himself 
something like Sampson before theFhilistines. 

Louis XII L had already placed his hand on the button of the door ; at 
the noise of M. de Tr^ville's entrance he turned round. 

" You arrive in good time, monsieur," said the king, who, when his 
passions were raised to a certain i)oin1^ could not dissemble; "I have 
learned some pretty things concerning your musketeers ! " 

" And I," said M. de Treville, coldly, " 1 have some pretty things to 
inform your majesty of, concerning these men of the robe." 

" What do you say ?'' said the king, with hauteur. 

" I have the honour to inform your majesty," continued M. de Tre- 
ville, in the same tone, *' that a party of procivei^rs^ commissaries, and 
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men of tlie police, verjr estimable people, but very invetente, as it 
appears, against the uniform^ have taken upon themselves to arrest in a 
bouse, to 1^ avray through the open street, and throw into the Fort 
TEydque, all upon an order which they have refused to show me, one of 
my, or rather your musketeers, sire, of irreproachable conduct, of an 
almoot illustrious reputation, and whom your miqesty knows favourably, 
M. Athos." 

"Athos!" said the king, mechanically; ''yes, indeed, I know that 
n&me." 

" Let your majesty remember," said M. de Tr^ville, " that M. Athos 
is the musketeer who, in the annoying duel which you are acquainted 
with, had the misfortune to wound M. de Cahusao so seriously. A-pro- 
pos, monseigneur/' continued de Tr^ville, addressing the cardinal, 

M. de Cahusac is quite recovered, is he not ?** 

'* Thank you !" said the cardinal, biting his lips with anger. 

^ M. Athos^ then, went to pay a visit to one of his friends, at the time 
absent^" oontinued M. de Tr^ville, " to a young B^mais, a cadet in 
his majesty's guards, the company of M. des Essarts, but scarcely had he 
arrived at his friend's, and taken up a book, whilst waiting nis return, 
when a crowd of bailins and soldiers mixed, came and laid siege to the 
house, broke open several doors—" 

The cardinal made the king a ngn which signified, " That was on 
account of the affair about which I spoke to you." 

" Oh ! we know all that^" interrupted the king; '* for all that was 
done for our service." 

" Then," said Tr^ville, ''it was also for your majesty's service, that 
one of my musketeers, who was innocent, has been seized ; that he has 
been placed between two guards, like a malefactor ; and that this gallant 
man, who has ten times shed his blood in your majesty's service, and is 
ready to shed it again, has been paraded through the midst of an inso- 
lent populace!" 

*' Ban ! " said the kinf^, who began to be shaken, " was it managed so ?" 

" M. de Tr^ville," said the cardinal, with the greatest phlegm, "does 
not tell your majesty, that this innocent musketeer, this gallant man, 
had only an hour before, attacked, sword in hand, four commissaries of 
inquiry, who were delegated by me to examine into an afiair of the 
highest importance." 

I defy your eminence to prove it," cried M. de Tr^ville, with his 
Oascon freedom and military roughness; "for one hour before, 
M. Athos, who, I will confide it to your Majesty, is really a man of the 
highest quality, did me the honour, after having dined with me, to be 
conversing, in the salon of my hotel, with M. the duke de la Tr^mouillo 
and M. le comte de GhStlus, who happened to be there." 

The king looke4 at the cardinal. 

** A ^procki'-i>erhal attests it," said the cardinal^ replyins aloud to the 
mute mterrogation of his majesty ; " and the ill-treated people have 
drawn up the following, which I nave the honour to present to your 
majesty." 

''^ And is the proeh^erhal of men of the robe to be placed in com- 
parison with the word of honour of t^ man of the sword r" replied Trd- 
ville,haughtily. 

" Come, come, Trdville, hold your tongue !" said the king. 

" If his eminence entertains any suspicion against one of my mus- 
keteers," said Tr^ville, " the justice of M. the Cardinal is sufficiently 
well known to induce me, myself, to demand an inquiry." 

" In the house in which this judicial inquiry was made," continue^ 
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fhe impusable onrdiiiaU *' there, lodges, I believe^ a young B^arnais, a 
friend of the musketeers.'' 

" Tour eminence means M. d'Artagnan." 

" I mean a young man whom you patronise. Monsieur de Tr^yille." 

'* Yes, your eminence, it is the same." 

"Do you not suspect this young man of haying given bad adf 



Vice—*' 



*' To M. Athos ! to a man double his age ?" interruptedM. de Tr^yille. 
" No, monseigneur. Besides, M. d'Artajpnian passed the evening at my 

*' Well," said the cardinal, ** everybody seems to have passed the even- 
ing at your hotel ! " 

Does your eminence doubt my word ?" said de Tr^ville, with a brow 
flushed with anger. 

" No, God forbid !" said the cardinal; "but only let me inquire at 
what hour he was with you ? " 

*' Oh, that I can speak to positively, your eminence; for as he came 
in I remarked that it was but half-past nine by the clock, although I 
had believed it to be later." 

*' And at what hour did he leave your hotel ? " 

** At half-past ten ; an hour after the event." 

*' Well, but," replied the cardinal, who could not for an instant sus- 
pect the loyalty of de Tr^ville, and who felt that the victory was escaping 
from his hands,—" well, but Athos wag taken in the house of the Ilue 
des Fossoyeurs." 

" Is one friend forbidden to visit another ? or a musketeer of my com- 
panyto fraternise with a guard of M. des Essart's company ?" 

** Yes, when the house in which he fraternizes is suspected." 

'* That house is suspected, Tr^ville," sud the king; "perhaps you 
were not aware of that ? " 

" Indeed, sire, I knew nothing of the circumstance. The house may 
be suspected, but I deny that it is so in|the part of it inhabited by M. 
d'Artiuznan ; for I can afi&rm, sire, if I can believe what he says, that 
there does not exist a more devoted servant of your mi^esty, or a more 
profound admirer of Monsieur the Cardinal" 

" Was it not this d' Artappian who wounded, one day, Jussac, in that 
unfortunate encounter which took place near the convent of the Carmes 
D^hauss^sP" asked the king, looking at the cardinal, who coloured 
with vexation. 

'*, And the next dav Bemajoux. Yes, sire, yes, it is the same. Sfonr 
majesty has an excellent memory." 

" Come, how shall we determine ?" said the king. 

*' That concerns your majesty morcrthan me," said the cardinal. " I 
should affirm the culpability." 

*' And I deny iy said de Tr^ville. *^But his migesty has judges, 
and these judges will decide." 

" That is best," said the king. " Send the case before the iudges ; it 
is their business to judge, and they will judge." 

'* Only," lenlied Tr^ville, ** it is a sad thing that^ in the unfortunate 
times in which we live, the purest life, the most incontestable virtucu 
cannot exempt a man from infamy and persecution. The army, I will 
answer for it, will be but little pleased at being exposed to rigorous treat- 
ment on account of affairs of police." 

The expression was imprudent; but M. de Tr^ville launched it with 
a full knowledge of his cause. He was desirous of an explosion, because 
in that case the mine throws forth fire, and fire enlightens. 
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" AflBurs of polioe !" cried the king, taking up de IMville's woids; 
'* affairs of police ! And what do you know about them, monsieur ? 
Meddle with your musketeers, and do not annoy me in this way. It 
appears, acooraing to your account, that if, unfortunately, a musketeer 
is arrested, France is in danger ! Here's a piece of work about a mus- 
keteer! Why, I would arrest ten of them, vetiArehleu! a hundred, 
eYBu— all the company ! and I would not allow a murmur I " 

**From the moment they are suspected by your majesty,^ said 
Treville, *'the musketeers are guilty; therefore, you see me prepared 
to surrender my sword ; for, after having accused my soldiers, there 
can be no doubt that M. the Cardinal will end by accusing me. It is 
best to constitute myself at once a prisoner with M. Auios, who is 
already arrested, and with M. d'Artainuui, who most probably will be 
arrested." 

" Gascon-headed man ! will you haye done ?" said the king. 

*" Sire," replied Treville, without lowering his yoice in the least, 
'* either order my musketeer to be restored to me, or let him be tried.^ 

*' He shall be tried," said the cardinal 

" Well, so much the better; for in that case I shall demand of his 
maiesty permission to plead for him." 

Thekmg became afraid of an outbreak. 

** If his eminence,'' said he^ *' had not personally motiyes— >" 

The cardinal saw what the king was about to say, and interrupted 
himv-- 

** Pardon me," said he ; "but the instant your majesty considers me 
ft prejudiced judge, I withdraw." 

Come," said the kin|L *' will you swear by my fother that M. Athos 
was at your residence during the eyent, and that he took no part 
in it?" 

^ By your glorious father, and by yourself,— who are that which I 
loye and yenerate the most in the world.— I swear it ! " 

" Be so kind as to reflect, sire," said tne cardinal '* If we release the 
prisoner thus, we shall never be able to know the truth." 

" M. Athos will always be to be found," replied Treville,— "'always 
ready to answer, when it shall please the men of the long robe to inter- 
rogate him. He will not desort. Monsieur le Cardinal, be assured of 
that: I will answer for him." 

" No, he will not desert/' said the king: *'he can alwa^ be found, 
as M. de Treville says. Besides," added he. lowering his yoice, and 
looking with a suppliant air at the cardinal, " let us give them apparent 
security : there is policy in that." 

This policy of Ix>uis XIIL's made Biohelieu smile. 

" Order it as you please, sire ; you possess the right of pardoning." 

** The right of pardoning only applies to the guilty, said Treville, 
who was determined to have the last word, ** and my musketeer is inno- 
cent. It is not mercy, then, that you are about to accord, sire; it is 
justice." 

" And he is in the For I'Evdqne ? " said the king. 

" Yes. sire, in solitary confinement, in a dungeon, like the lowest * 
criminal." 

"The devil! the devil!" murmured the king;-— *' what must be 
done?" 

" Sign the order for his release^ and all will be said," replied the car- 
dinal " I believe, with your majesty, that M. de Tr^ville's guarantee 
is more than sufficient." 

Tr^viUe bowed very respectfully, with a joy that was not unmixed 
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with fear : he would have preferred an obstinate resistance on the part 
of the cardinal, to this sudden yielding. 

The king signed the order for enlargement, and Treville carried it 
away without delay. 

At the moment he was about to leave the presence, the cardinal gave 
him a friendly smile, and said, — 

*' A perfect harmony seems to prevail in your musketeers, sire, be- 
tween the leader and the soldiers, which must be good for the service, 
and advantageous to alL" 

*' Now he will plav me some dog's trick or other, and that imme- 
diately," said Treville : ''there is no possibility^ of getting the last word 
with^such a man. Bui let us be quick,— the king may change his mind 
presently ; and, at aH events, it is more difficult to replace a man in the 
7or TEvdque^ or the Bastille, who has got out, than to keep a prisoner 
there who is in." 

M. de Treville made his entrance triumphantly into the Por I'Evdaue. 
Whence he delivered the musketeer, whose peaceful indifference had 
not for a moment abandoned him. 

The first time he saw d'Artagnan, ^ You have come off well," said he 
to him ; '* there is your Jussac thrust paid for. There still remains 
that of Bernajouz, but you must not be too confident." 

As to the rest, M. de Tr^vUle had good reason to mistrust the 
cardinal, and to think that all was not over, for scarcely had the 
captain of the musketeers closed the door after mm, than his eminence 
said to the king : 

"Now that we are at length by ourselves, we will, if your majesty 
pleases, converse seriouslv. Sire, Monsieur de Buckingham has been 
in Paris five days, and only left it this morning." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

In which Monsieur Siguier, the keeper of the seals, looks more than once for the 

bell, in order to ring it, as he (Ud before. 

It is impossible to form an idea of the impression these few words 
made upon Louis XIII. He grew pale and red alternately; and the 
cardinal saw at once that he had recoveredt by a single blow, all the 
ground he had lost. 

" M. de Buckingham in Paris ! " cried he, ** and what does he come 
todothere?" 

*' To conspire, no doubt, with your enemies the Huguenots and the 
Spaniards." 

** No, pardieu ! no ! To conspire against my honour, with Madame 
de Ghevreuse, Madame de Longueville, and the Gond^." 

** Oh ! sire, what an idea ! The queen is too prudent, and, besides, 
kves your majesty too well." 

** Woman is weak, monsieur le cardinal," said the king; '*and as to 
loving me much, I have my own opinion respecting that love." 

**! not the less maintain," said the cardinal, "that the duke of 
Buckingham came to Paris for a project purely political." 

** And I am sure that he came for quite another purpose, monsieur 
le cardinal, but if the queen be guilty, let her tremble ! " 

"Indeed," said the cardinal, "whatever repugnance I may have to 
directing my mind to such a treason, your majesty (x>mpels me to think 
of itb Ma dam e de Lanney, whom, aocoHing to your majesty's com- 
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mandtl have frequently interrogated, told me this morning, that the 
night before last her majesty sat up very late, that this morning she 
wept much, and that she was writing all a&y** 

'^That's it ! " cried the king ;' '* to him, no doubt Cardinal, I must 
have the queen's papers." 

'*But how to take them, sire? It seems to me that neither your 
majesty nor I can charge ourselves with such a mission/' 

''^How did they act with regard to LaMarechale d'Ancre ? " cried the 
king, in the highest state of irritation ; " her armoires were thoroughly 
searched, and then she herself was searched." 

'* The Marechale d'Ancre was no more than the Marechale d'Ancre, 
a Florentine adventurer, sire, and that was all; whilst the august 
spouse of your majesty is Anne of Austria, queen of France, that 
is to say, one of the greatest princesses in the world." 

** She is not the less ^ilty, monsieur le due ! The more she has 
forgotten the high i>osition m which she was placed, the more degra- 
ding is her fall. It is long since, besides, that I have determined to 
put an end to all these petty intrigues of policy and love. She has also 
about her a certain Laporte." 

" Who, I bcUeve, is the mainspring of all this, I confess," said the 
cardinaJ. 

'' You think then, as I do, that she deceives me ? " said the king. 

"I believe, and I repeat it to your majesty, that the queen con- 
spires against the power of her king, but I have not said against his 
honour.* 

*' And 1,^1 tell you against both; I tell you the queen does not love 
me ; I tell you she loves another ; I tell jrou she loves that inl'amous 
Buckingham ! Why did you not cause him to be arrested whiUt he 
was in raris ? " 

" Arrest the duke ! arrest the prime minister of King Charles I. ! 
Think of it, sire ! What a scandal ! And if then the suspicions of 
your majesty, which I still continue to doubt, should prove to have any 
foundation, what a terrible disclosure ! what a fearful scandal ! " 

" But as he acted Uke a va^bond or a thief, he should have been ." 

Louis XIII. stoi)ped, terrified at what he was about to say, whilst 
Bichelieu. stretching out his neck, waited uselessly ibr the word 
which had died on the hps of the king. 

" He should have been ? " 

"Nothing," said the king, "nothing. But all the time ho was in 
Paris, you, of course, did not lose sight of him ? " 

" No sire "I 

"Wiere did he lodge?" 

" Rue de la Harpe, No. 75." 

"Where is that?'' 

** By the side of the Luxembourg." 

"And you are certain that the queen and he did not see each 
other?" 

" I believe the queen to have too hi^h a sense of her duties, sire." 

" But they have corres^nded ; it is to him that the queen has been 
writing all the day ; monsieur le due, I must have those letters ! " 

" Sire, notwithstanding ." 

" Monsieur le due, at whatever price it may be, I will have them." 

" I would, however, he^ your majesty to observe ." 

" Do you then also jom in betraying me, monsieur le cardinal, by 
thus always opposins my vnll? Are you also in conceit with Spain 
aud XiUgkind, with Madame de Chevreuse and the queen ? " 
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*'Sire," replied the oardinaL nghiiig, *"! thouglit I was flecure from 
each a suspicion." 

"Monsieur le cardinal, yoa have heard me; I will have those 
letters." 

** There is but one means." 

"What is that?" 

'* That would be to charge M. de Siguier, the keeper of the seals with 
this mission. The matter enters completely into the duties of his 
post" 

" Let him be sent for instantly ! " 

" He is most likely at my hotel ; I requested him to call, and when I 
came to the Louyre, I left orders, if he came, to desire him to wait." 

" Let him be sent for instantly ! " 

" Your miuesty's orders shall be exeoated : but -— ^." 

-But what?" 

*' But the queen will perhaps refhse to obey." 

'•What, my orders?'^ 

" Tes. if she is ignorant that these orders oome from the kins." 

"Well, that she may have no doubt on that head, X will go and 
inform her myself." 

** Your majesty will not forget that I hare done everything in my 
power to prevent a rupture." 

" Ye& duke, yes, I know you are very indulgent towards the queen, 
too induli^ent^ perhaps; we shall have occasion, I warn you, at some 
future period to speak of that." 

" Whenever it shall please your majesty ; but I shall be always happy 
and proud, sire, to sacnfice myself to the good harmony which I desire 
to see reisn between you and the queen of ^France." 

" It is all very well, cardinal, all very well : but, in the meanlime, send 
for monsieur the keeper of the seals. I will go to the queen." 

And Louis XTTL opening the door of communication^ passed into the 
corridor which led to the apartments bf Anne of Austria. 

The queen was in the midst of her womeiL Madame de Guitant, 
Madame de Sable, Madame de Montbazon, and Madame de Guem^n^. 
In a comer was the Spanish cam^riste. Donna Estefana^ who had fol- 
lowed her from Madrid. Madame Gu^m^n^ was reading aloud^ and 
everybody was listening to her with attention, with the exception of 
the queen, who had, on the contrary, degired this reading in order that 
she might be able, whilst feigning to listen, to pursue the thread of her 
own thoughts. 

These thoughts, gilded as they were by a last reflection of love, 
were not the less rad. Anne of Austria^ deprived of the confidence 
of her husband, pursued by the hatred of the cardinal, who could 
not pardon her for having repulsed a more tender feeling, having 
before her eyes the example of the queen mother, whom that hatred 
had tormented all her life, though Marv de Medid, if the memoirs 
of the time are to be beUeved, hadbegun by according to the cardinal 
that sentiment which Anne of Austria always refused him; Anne 
of Austria had seen fall around her her most devoted servants, her 
most intimate confidants, her dearest favourites. Like those imfor- 
tunate persons, endowed with a fatal sift, she brought misfortune upon 
everything d^e touched ; her friendsnip was a (bM sign which called 
down persecution. Madame Chevreuse and Madame Vemet were exiled, 
and Laporte did not conceal from his mistress that he expected to be 
arrested everv instant. 

It was at the moment she was plunged in the deepest and darkest 
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of these nfleotbus, that the door of the ohamber opened, and the king 
entered. 

The reader was instantly silent, all the ladies rose, and there was a 
profound silenoe. As to the king, ne made no demonstration of polite- 
ness ; only stoppins before the queen. 

" Madame,'' said ne, *' you are about to receive a visit from the chan- 
cellor, who will oommumcate certain matters to you, with which I have 
oharg^him." 

The unfortunate queen, who was constantly threatened with divorce, 
exile, and trial even, .turned pale under her rouge, and could not refiiun 
from saying:— 

" But wl^ this visit, sire ? What can monneur the chancellor have 
to say to me that your nuyesty could not say vourself ?'' 

The king turned upon his heel without reply, and almost at the same 
instant the captain of the guiurds, M. de Guitant, announced the visit 
of Monsieur the Chancellor. 

When the chancellor appeared the king had already gone out by 
another door. 

The chancellor entered, half smiling, half blushing. As we shall 

grobably meet with him again in the course of our history, it would 
e quite as well for our readers to be made at once acquainted with him. 

This chancellor was a pleasant man. It was Des Boches le Masle, 
canon of Notre Bame^ and who had formerly been valet de chambre 
to the cardinsil. who introduced him to his eminence, as a perfectly 
devout man. The cardinal trusted him^ and found his advantage in it. 

There were many stories related of him, and amongst them this : — 

After a wild youth he had retired into a convent, there to expiate^ 
at least for some time, the follies of adolescence. 

But, on entering this holy place, the poor penitent was unable to shut 
the door so close as to prevent the passions he fled from, from entering 
vrith him. He was incessantly attacked by them, and the superior, to 
whom he had confided this misfortune, wishing, as much as in him lay, 
to tre% him from them, had advised him, in order to conjure away the 
tempting demon, to have recourse to the bell rope, and to ring with all 
liis might. At the denundating sound, the monks would be rendered 
aware that temptation was besieging a brother, and all the commu- 
nity would go to prayers. 

This advice appeared good to the friture chancellor. He conjured the 
evil spirit with abundance of prayers offered up by the monks, but the 
devil does not suffer himself to be easily dispossessed from a place in 
vrhioh he has fixed his garrison ; in proportion as they redoubled the ex- 
orcisms he redoubled the temptations, so that day and nif^ht the bell was 
ringing ftill swing, announcing the extreme desire for mortification which 
thepenitent en)erienced. 

Tne monks had no longer an instant of repose. By day they did 
nothing but ascend and descend the steps which led to the chapel ; at 
night, m addition to complins and matins, they were frirther obliged 
to leap twenty times out of their beds and prostrate themselves on the 
floor of their cells. 

It is not known whether it was the devil who gave way or the monks 
who grew tired ; but within three months, the penitent reappeared in 
the world with the reputation of being the most terrible possessed that 
ever existed. 

On leaving the oonvent he entered into the magistracy, became pre- 
sident d mofiier, in the place of his uncle, embraced the cardinal's party, 
which did not prove want of sagacity ; became chancellor, served his 
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eminence with zeal in his hatred against the queen mother, and his 
vengeance against Anne of Austria; stimulated the judges in the affair 
of Chalais ; enooaragedthe essays of M. de Laffemas, grand gibecier of 
France ; then, at length, invested with the entire oontiaence of the car- 
dinal, a confidence which he had so well earned, he received the SKDguiar 
commission for the execution of which he presented himself In the 
queen's apartments^ 

The queen was still standinff when he entered, hut scarcely had she 
perceiv^ him than she reseated herself in Itet fauUuUy and made a sign 
to her women to resume their cushions and stools, and with an air of 
supreme hauteur, said : 

'' What do you desire^ monsieur, and with what ohjeot do you present 
yourself here?" 

" To make, madams in the name of the kin;;, and without prejudice 
to the respect which I have the honour to owe to your mfQesty, a close 
perquisition into all your papers." 

*' Mow, monsieur ! a perquisition into my papers I'^mine ! truly this 
is an unworthy proceedmg !" 

" Be kind enough to pardon me, madame ; hut in this circumstance I 
am hut the instrument which the king employs. Has not his majesty 
just left you? and has ho not himself desired you to prepare for this 
visit?" 

** Examine then, monneur ; I am a criminal as it appears ; Estefana^ 
give the keys of my tables and my secretaries." 

For form's sake the chancellor paid a visit to the pieces of furniture 
named, but he well knew that it was not in a piece of furniture that the 
queen would place the important letter she had written in the course of 
the day. 

TVhen the chancellor had opened and shut twenty times the drawers 
of the secretaries, it became necessary, whatever hesitation he might 
experience, it became necessary, I say, to come to the conclusion of the 
affair; that is to say, to search the queen herself. The chancellor 
advanced, therefore, towards Anne of Austria, and with a very per- 
plexed and embarrassed air : 

** And, now," said he^ ''it remains for me to make the principal per- 
quisition." 

^ What is that ? " asked the queen, who did not understand, or rather 
was not willing to understand. 

''His majesty is certain that a letter has been written by you in the 
course of the oay : he knows that it has not yet been sent to its address. 
This letter is not in your table drawers, nor in your secretary ; and 
yet this letter must be somewhere." 

''Would you dare to lift your hand to your queen ?" said Anne of 
Austria, drawing herself up to her full height, and fixing her eyes upon 
the chancellor with an expression almost threatening. 

" I am an humble subject of the king, madame ; and all that his 
majffty commands, I shall do." 

"WelL that's true!" said Anne of Austria; "and the spies of the 
cardinal have served him fUthfully. I have written a letter, to-day ; 
that letter is not yet gone. The letter is here." 

And the queen laid her beautiful hand on her bosom. 

"Then give me that letter, madame," said the chancellor. 

" I will give it to none but the king, monsieur," said Anne. 

" If the king had desired that that letter should be given to him, 
madame, he would have demanded it of you himself; and if you do not 
give it up ^' . ^ 
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°He has then charged me to take it from you." 

"How! what do you say?" 

'(That ray Olden go fir,madiime; and that I ai 

^ , -ladame, to L ^ _,. 

"Thii'iMiiducitisiiintiDoiuIyTioleiit! doyouknowthat,monsieutF" 
" The kiag command* it madune : eiciue me." 
" I will not suffer it; no, no, I would rather diel" cried the queen, 
with whom the imperioua blood ot Spain and Auatria began to rise. 
The ohancellor made a proround reverence ; then witti the luientian 

Suite patent of not drawing back a foot trosa the gcuomplishcacut of 
ie oomniifaon withnbiohhe was charged, and a^ the aLtondanl ol'iui 
executioner might bave done in the chamber of torture, he approaulied 
Anno of Austria, fiom whose eyes at the same instant sprang tean 

The queen waa, as we have said, of groat beauty. The oommiitsioQ 
might tbeu pass for deli<sts ; and iJis Icing Lad arrived, ia his jealousy 
for Btickingliam, at the point of being no longer jealous oC any one. 

Without doubt the Chancellor S^ier looked about at that moment 
for the rope of the famous bell; butnot ftndingit, be summoned his 
reaoIutJoD, and etretehed forth his hand towards the place where the 
queen had acknowledged the paper was to be found. 

Anne of Austria made one step backward, became so pale that it nii):ht 
ba said she was dying ; and leaning wiUi her left band, to keep bcreclC 
from fUliog, upon a table behind her, she with her right hiu)d drew 
the^per from her bosom, and held it out to the kee^ of the seak 
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presence." 

The chancellor, who, on bis put, trembled with an emotion ecsily 
to be conoNveij, took the lettei\ bowed to Qi6 ground, and retired. 

The door was scared; closed upon him, when the queen sank, half- 
SuntinKinto tbe arms offaer women. 

The ohancellor carried the letter to the king wiUiout having rend a 
angle word of it. The king took it with a trmbling band, looked for 

ttie address, which was wo-'- — ■■ '- ■" ■•■ -'-■■' 

then, aering by the first i 
Sptdn, he read it rapidly. 

It was nothing bat a plan of an attack s^ainst the cardinal The 
Queen pressed hw brother and the emperor of Austria to aopear to be 
wounded, as they really were, by the pohcy ot Eichelieu, the eternal 
ohjeot of irhioh was the abaaunent of the house of Austria ; to declare 

-" •" — • — dition of peace, to insist upon the 

» lore, there was not a ungle word 



TheUni 



"tOm^ --^ - --„,-- -— 

intriglie it the least question of love in this said 

latter. Bi ire b atrandant question ol >ou." 

Vha eah i read it with the greatest attention ; 

tluD, wliM 14 pi it, he read it a second time. 
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'* WeU, your majesty !" said he, '*you see how for my enemies go ; 
they threaten you with two wars, if you do not dismiss me. In your 
place, in trutn, sire. I should yield to such powerful instances ; and, 
on my part, it would oe a real happiness to withdraw from pubho airairB/' <■ 

" Whaf s that you say, duke ?^' 

"I say, sire, that m^ health is sinking under these annoying struggles, 
and these never-endme labours. I say, that according to all proba- 
bility, I shall not be able to undergo the fatigues of the siege of La 
Bocnelle, and that it would be tar bettor that you should appoint there, 
either M. de Gond^, M. de Bassompierre, or some valiant gentleman, 
whose business is war, and not me, who am a churchman, and who am 
constantly turned aside from my real vocation to look after mattors 
for which I have no aptitude. Tou would be the happier for it at 
home, sire, and I do not doubt you would be the greater for it 
abroad." j 

*' Monsieur le duo," said the king, *' I understand you,— be satisfied ; ^ 
all who are named in that letter shall be punished as they deserve; 
and the queen herself shall not be forgotten." 

** What do you say, sire ? God forbid that the queen should suffer 
the least inconvenience or uneasiness on my account ! She has always 
believed me, sire, to be her enemy, although your majesty can bear 
witness that I have always taken her part warmly, even against you. 
Oh ! if she betrayed your majesty on tne side of your honour, it would 
be quite another thmg ; and I should be the firat to say : 'No grace, 
sire; no grace for the guilty!' Fortunately, there is nothing of the 
kind, and your majesty has just acquired a fresh proof of it." 

*' That is true, monsieur le cardinal," said the king, " and you were 
righ^ as you always are; but the queen, not the less, deserves all my 
anger." 

"It is you, sire, who have now incurred hers ; and even if she were to 
be seriously offended, I could well understand it ; your majesty has 
treated her with a severity !" 

*'It is thus I will always treat my enemies and yours, duke ; how- 
ever high they mav be placed, and whatever peril I may incur, in acting 
severely towards them." 

"The queen is my enemy, but is not yours, sire; on the contrary, 
she is a devoted, submissive, and irreproachable wife; allow me, then, 
sire, to interoede for her with your majesty." 

"liot her humble herself, then, and come to me first." 

" On the contrary, sire, set the example ; you have committed the 
first wrong, since it was you who suspected the queen." 

" What I make advances first !" said the king, "never !" 

" Sire, I entreat you to do so." 

" Besides, in what manner can I make advances first ? " 

" By doing a thing which you know will be agreeable to her." 

"What is that?" 

" Give a ball; you know how much the queen loves dandng; I will 
answer for it, her resentment will not hold out against such an 
attention." 

" Monsieur le Cardinal, you know that I do not like mundane 
pleasures." 

" The queen will only be the more sprateful to you, as she knows 
your antipathy for that amusement; besides, it will be an opportunity 
for her to wear those beautiful diamonds which you gave her recently 
on her birth-day, and with which she has sinqe had no ocoaoon to adorn 
herself." 
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" We shall siBO, Monsieiir le Cardinal, we shall see," said the kins, who, 
in his joy at finding the qneen guilty of a crime which he cared little 
about, and innocent of a fault of which he had great dread, was ready to 
make up all differences with her ; " we shall see, but^ upon my honour, 
you are too indulgent towards her." 

" Sire," said the cardinal, " leave severitrto your ministers; clemency 
is a royal virtue ; employ it, and you will find you derive advantage 
from it." 

Upon which the cardinal, hearing the clock strike eleven, bowed 
lowly, demanding permission of the kmg to retire, and supplicating him 
to come to a good understanding with the oueen. 

Anneof Austria, who, in consequence of the seizure of her letter, 
expected reproaches, was much astonished the next day to see the king 
jDake some attempts at recondliataon with her. Her first movement was 
repulsive, her womanly pride and her queenly dignity had both been so 
cruelly outraged, that sne could not come round at the first advance; 
but, overpersuaaed by the advice of her women, she at last had the a^ 
pearanoe of beginning to forget The king took advantage of tms 
favourable moment to tell her that he had the intention of shortly 
givinff a fdte. 

A rote was so rare a thing for poor Anne of Austria, that at this 
announcement, as the cardinal had predicted, the last trace of her re- 
sentment disappeared, if not from her heart, at least from her counte- 
nance. She asked upon what day this f&te would take vi\Ace, but the 
king replied, that he must consult the cardinal upon that head. 

In fact, every day the king asked the cardinal when this fftte should 
take place, and every day the cardinal, under some pretence or other, 
deferred fixing it Ten days passed away thus. 

On the eighth dav after the scene we have described, the cardinal 
received a letter with the London stamp, which only contained these 
lines: — 

" I have them, but I am unable to leave London for want of money : 
send me five hundred pistoles, and four or five days after I have received 
them I shiUl be in Paris." 

On the same day that the cardinal received this letter, the king put 
his customary question to him. 

Bichelieu counted on his fingers, and said to himself, — 

" She will arrive, she says, four or five ds^s after having received the 
money ; it will require four or five days for the transmission of the 
money, four or five days for her to return, that makes ten days ; now, 
allowing for contrary winds, accidents, and woman's weakness, we can- 
not make it, altogether, less than twelve davs." 

** Well monsieur le due," said the king, '^ have you made your oalcu* 
lations?" 

" Yes, sire, to-day is the 20th of September : the Schevins of the city 
give a f4te on the drd of October. That will fall in wonderfully well ; 
you will not appear to have gone out of your way to please the queen." 

Then the csjrdinal added, 

" A propos, sire, do not forget to tell her msyesty. the evening before 
the f(&te, that you should like to see how her diamond studs become her." 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

Baiadenx at home. 

It was tho second time tbe cardinal had mentioned tbe^e diamond 
Rtuds to the kinft. Louis XIII. was strack with these repetitions, and 
began to fancy that this recommendation concealed some mysteiy. 

More than once the king had been humiliated by the carainal, whoso 
police, without having yet attained the perfection of the modem police, 
was ezcellenty being better informed than himself even upon what was 
going on in his own household. He hoped, then, in a conversation with 
Anne of Austria, to obtain some information from that conversation, 
and afterwards, to come upon his eminence with some secret, which the 
cardinal either knew or did not know, but which, in either case, would 
raise him infinitely in the eyes of his minister. 

He went then to the queen, and, according to custom, accosted her 
with fresh menaces against those who surrounded her. Anne of Austria 
hung down her head, allowed the torrent to flow on without replying, 
and noped that it would end by stmming of itself; but this was not 
what Louis XIII. meant; Louis XIII. wanted a discussion, from 
which some light or other might break, convinced as he was that the 
cardinal had some after-thought and was preparing for him one of tibese 
terrible surprises which his eminence was so skilful in getting up. He 
arrived at tnis end by bis persistance in accusing. 

" But/' cried Anne of Austria, tired of these vague attacks ; ** but, 
sire, you do not tell me all that you have in your heart. What have 1 
done, then ? Let me know what crime I have committed ? It is impos- 
sible that your majesty con make all this to-do about a letter written to 
my brother!" 

The king, attacked in a manner so direct^ did not know what to answer ; 
and he thought that this was the moment for expressing tbe desire 
which he was not to have made until the evening before the fdte. 

" Madame," said he with dignity, " there will shortly be a ball at the 
H6tel de Ville ; I wish that^ to do honour to our worthy eehevinsy you 
should appear at it in ceremonial costume, and particularly, ornamented 
with tbe diamond studs which I gave you on your birth-day. That is 
myanswer." 

The answer was terrible. Anne of Austria believed that Louis XII I . 
knew all, and that the cardinal had persuaded him to employ this loni; 
dissimulation of seven or eight dajs, which, likewise, was characteristic. 
She became excessively pale, leant her beautiful hand upon a console, 
which hand appeared then like one of wax, and looking at the kinp, 
with terror in ner eyes, she was unable to reply by a single syllable. 

** You hear, madame," said the king; who enjoyed this embarrass- 
ment to its full extent^ but without guessing the cause,—-*' You hear, 
madame ?" 

'* Yes, sire, I hear," stammered the queen. 

" You wUl appear at this baU?" 

« Yes." 

" And with those studs ?" 

« Yes." 

The queen's paleness, if possible, increased ; the king perceived it and 
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ei^oyed it with that cold cruelty whicli was one of the wont sides of his 
character. 

''Then that is agreed,"said the king,"and that is alll had to say to yoo.* 

" But on what day will this ball take place ?" asked Anne of Austria. 

Louis XIIL felt instinctively that ne ought not to reply to this 
question, the queen having put it in an almost inaudible voice. 

" Oh! very shortly, madame," said he, "but I do not precisely recol- 
lect the date of the dav ; I will ask the cardinal." 

" It was the cardinal then, who informed you of this fSte ?'* 

"Yes, madame/' replied the astonished King; "but why do you ask 
ttiat?" 

" It was he who told you to desire me to appear there with thosestuds ?" 

** That is to say, madame — " 

" It was he, sire, it was he ! " 

** Well ; and what does it ngnify whether it was he or I? Is there any 
Grime in this request ?" 

"No. sire." 

" Then you will appear?* 

"Yes, sure." 

•• That's well," said the king, retiring, " that^ well, I depend upon you." 

The queen xnade a courtsey, less from etiquette than because ner knees 
were sinking under her. 

" I am lost," murmured the queen, " lost! for the cardinal knows alL 
and it is he who urges on the kmg, who as yet knows nothing, but will 
soon know everything. I am lost ! my God ! my God! my God ! " 

She knelt upon a cushion and prayed, with her head buried between 
her palpitating arms. 

In fact, her position was terrible. Buckingham had returned to 
London, Madame de Chevreuse was at Tours. More closely watched 
than ever, the queen felt ceiftain that one of her women betrayed her, 
without knowing how to tell which. Laporte could not leave the Louvre; 
she had not a soul in the world in whom she could confide. 

Thus, whilst contemplating the misfortune which threatened her, and 
the abandonment in which she was left, she broke out into sobs and tears. 

" Can I be of no service to your migesty ?" said all at once a voice full 
of sweetness and pity. 

The queen turned sharply round, for there could be no deception in 
the expression of that voice : it was a friend who spoke thus. 

In fact, at one of the doors which opened into the queen's apartment, 
appeared the pretty Madame Bonadeux ; she had been engaged in ar- 
ranging the dresses and linen in a closet, when the king entered; she 
could not get out, and had heard all. 

The qnem uttered a piercing cry at finding herself surprised, for in her 
trouble she did not at first recognise the young woman who had been 
given to her by Laporte. 




may be my position, I believe I have disoovered a means of extricating 
your majesty from your trouble." 
" You! oh heavens! you!" cried the queen; " bat look me in the face; 



Lg on her knees^ 

This expression sprang from the very bottom of the heart, and, ttk9 
the first, there was no mistaking it. 
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"Yefl^" oomtiimed Hadame Bonacieux, "yeai there 'are traitora here: 
hut hy the holy name of the Virgin, I swear that none is more devoted 
to your majes^ thiui I am. Those studs, which the kiuR speaks of, 
you gave them to the duke of Buckingham, did you not? Those studs 
were in a little rosewood hox, which he held under his arm? Am I de- 
ceived? Isitnotso,nuidame?" 

" Oh! my God! my Qod!" murmured the queen, whose teeth chat- 
tered with fright 

"Well, those studs,*' continued Madame Bonaoieux, "we must have 
them hack again." 

" Yes, without doubt, it must be so,** cried the queen, " but how am I 
to act? How can it be effected?" 

" Some one must be sent to the duke." 

"But who? who? in whom can I trust?" 

" Place confidence in m^ madame ; do me that honour, my queen, and 
I will find a messenger." 

''But I must write!" 

" Oh, yes. That is indispensable. Two words fh>m the hand of your 
majesty and your own private seal." 

<^But those two words would bring about my condemnation, divorce, 
exile!" * ^ 

** Yes, if they fell into infamous hands. But I will answer for those two 
words being delivered to their address." 

" Oh ! my God ! I must then place my life, my honour, my reputation, 
all in your hands? " 

" Yes, ves, madame, you must, and I will save them alL" 

*'But now,— tell me at least, how?" 

« My husband has been set at liberty these two or three days; I have 
not yet had time to see him again. He is a worthy, honest man, who 
entertains neither love nor hatred for anybody. Me will do anything 
I wish : he will set out upon receiving an order from me, without know- 
ing what he carries, and he will remit your majesty's letter, without 
even knowing it is from your majesty, to the ayddress which shall be 
upon it" 

The queen took the two hands of the young woman with a burst of 
emotion, fpused at her as if to read her verv hearty and seeing nothing 
but sinoenty in her beautifhl eyes, embraced her tenderly. 

** Do that," cried she, '* and you will have saved my life, you will have 
iaved my honour 1 " 

"Oh! do not exaggerate the service I have the happiness to render 
your majesty; I have nothing of your majesty's to save, who are only 
the victim of perfidious plots.^ 

"That is true, that is true, my child," said the queen, ''you are 
light" 

" Give me then that letter, madame, time presses.'* 

The queen ran to a little table, upon which were pens, ink, endpaper: 
she wrote two lines, sealed the letter with her private seal, and gave it to 
Madame Bonadeux. 

"And now," said the queen, "we are forgetting one very necessary 
thing." 

" What is that, madame?" 

"Money." 

Madame Bonacieux blushed. 

** Yes, that is true," said she^ "and I will conTess to your majeRty that 
my husoand— " 

" Your husband has none ; is that what you would say?" 
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"Oh! yeB« he has some, but he is very avarioiou& that is his fault 
Ke^ertheless, let not your majesty be uneasy, we will find means." 

** And I have none, neither," said the queen. Such as have read the 
. Memoirs of Madame de Motteville will not be astonished at this reply. 
** But wait a minute " 

Anne of Austria ran to her jewel-cas^— 

''Here," said she, "here is a ring of great value^ as I have been as- 
sured; it came from my brother, the kin^ of Spain; it is mine, and I am 
at liberty to dispose of it» Take this rmg, make money of it, and let 
your husband set out." 

** In an hour, you shall be obeyed, madame." 

'* You see tbe address," said the queen, speaking so low, that Madame 
Bonadeux could hardly hear what she said ^— ** To Milord duke of Buck- 
ingham, London." 

^* The letter shall be ^ven to him himself." 

" Generous girl ! " cned Anne of Austria^ 

Madame Bonacieux kissed the hands of the queen, concealed the 
paper in the bosom of her dress^ and disappeared with the Ughtness 
of a bird. 

Ten minutes afterwards, she was at home ; as she told the queen, she 
had not seen her husband since his liberation, she was ignorant or the 
change that had taken plaoe in him with respect to the cardinal, a 
change which had since oeen strengthened by two or three visits from 
the Count de Bochefort, who had become the best friend of Bonacieux, 
and had persuaded him that nothing culpable had been intended by 
the carrymg off of his wife, but that it was only a piece of political pre- 
caution. 

She found Bonacieux alone : the poor man was restoring, with much 
trouble, order in Ids house, the ftimiture of which he had round mostly 
broken, and his chests and drawers mostly empty, justice not being one 
of the three things which King Solomon named as leaving no traces of 
their passage. As to the senrantu she had run away at the moment of 
her masters arrest. Terror had had such an effect upon the poor girl, 
that she had never ceased walking £rom Paris till she got to Burgundy, 
her native place. 

The worthy mercer had, immediately upon entering his honse, com- 
municated to his wife the news of his happy return, and his wife had 
replied by congratulating him and telling him that the first moment 
she could steal from her duties should be devoted to paying him a visit 

This first moment had been delayed five days, which, under any 
other circumstances, might have appeared rather long to Master 
Bonacieux ; but he had, in the visit he had made to the cardinal, and in 
the visits Rochefort had made him, ample subjects for reflection, and, 
as everybody knows, nothing makes time pass more quickly than re- 
flection. "^ 

This was all so much the more so from Bonaoienx's reflections all 
being couleur de rose. Boohefort called him his friend, his dear Bonacieux, 
and never ceased telling him that the cardinal had a great respect 
for him. The mercer fancied himself already in the nigh road to 
honours and fortune. 

On her side, Madmne Bonacieux had also reflected, but it must be 
admitted, upon something widely different from ambition : in spite of 
herself, her thoughts constantly reverted to that handsome young 
man. who wmb so brave and appeared to be so much in love. Married a; 
eighteen to Monsieur Bonacieux, having always Uved amongst her hus- 
band's friends, people yery Uttle susoepfible of inspiring any sentir^ 

I 2 
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whatever in a ^ouiiff woman whose heart waa above her position, 
Madame Bonaoieux nad remained insensible to vulgar seductions : but 
at this neriod the title of gentleman had a particularly great influ- 
ence witn the bourgeoisie, or citizen class, and d'Artaffnan was a gentle- 
man ; besides, he wore the uniform of the smvas, which, next to 
that of the musketeers, was most admired by the ladies. He was, we 
repeat, handsome, young, and bold ; he spoke of love like a man who 
did love and was anxious to be loved in return : there was certainly 
enough in all this to turn a head only twenty-three years old, and 
Madame Bonacieux had just attained that happy period of life. 

The married couple then, although they had not seen each other for 
eight days, and that during that time senous events had taken place in 
which both were concerned, accosted each other with a degree of pre- 
occupation : nevertheless, M. Bonacieux manifested real joy, and ad- 
vanced towards his wife with open arms. 

Madame Bonacieux presented her cheek to him. 

"Let us talk a little,^ said she. 

"How ! " said Bonacieux, astonished. 

" Yes, I have something of great importance to tell you." 

" True," said he, " and I have some questions sufficiently serious to 
put to you. Describe to me how }[ou were carried off." 

** Oh ! that* s of no consequence just now," said Madame Bonacieux. 

" And what does it allude to then P To my captivity ? " 

" I heard of it the day it happened ; but as you were ([lot guilty of any 
crime, as vou were not guilty of any intrigue, as you, in short knew 
nothing that could compromise yourself or any body else, I attacned no 
more importance to that event tnan it merited." 

''You speak pretty much at your ease, madame,** said Bonacieux, 
hurt at the little interest his wife seemed to take in him : " do you know 
that I was plunged during a whole day and a whole night in a dungeon 
of the Bastille?^' 

" Oh ! a day and night soon pass away : let ns return to the object 
tiiat brings me here." 

" What ! to that which brings you home to me ! Is it not the desire 
of seeing a husband again from whom you have been separated for a 
week P'^asked the mercer, piqued to the quick. 

** Yes, that first, and other things afterwards." 

-Speak then." 

" It is a thing of the highest interest, and upon which our future 
fortune perhap depends." 

** The complexion of our fortune has changed very much since I saw 
you, Madame Bonacieux, and I should not be astonished, if. in the course 
of a few months, it were to excite the envy of many folks." 

" Particularly if you obey the instructions I am about to give you." 

"Tome?" 

" Yes, to you. There is a good and noly action to be performed, 
monsieur, and much money to m gained at the same time." 

Madame Bonacieux knew that when naming money to her husband 
she attacked him on his weak side. But a man, were he even a mercer, 
when he has talked for ten minutes with the Cardinal de Bichelieu, 
is no longer the same man. 

'* Much money to be gained ?" said Bonadeux, protrudiog his Up. 

« Yes, much." 

•• About how much, pray P" 

" A thousand pistoles, perhaps." 
Humph ! What you have to ask of me then is serious !" 
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•* It 18, indeed." 

« What ifl to be done?** 

" y ou must set out immediately ; I will give you a paper which you 
must not part ?dth on any account, and which you will deliver into the 
proper hands." 

** And where am I to go to ?" 

" London." 

** I go to London ! You are joking, I have nothing to do in London." 

^ But others require that you should go there." 

" But who are those others? I warn you that I will never again work 
in the dark^ and that I will know not only to what I expose myself, but 
for whom I expose myself." 

** An illustrious person sends you, an illustrious person awaits you ; 
the recompense will exceed your expectations, that is all I promise 
you." • 

" More intrigues ! nothing but intrigues ! Thank you, madame, I 
am aware of them now; Monsieur le Cardinal has enlightened me on 
that head." 

''The cardinal!" cried Madame Bonadeux; ''have you seen the 
cardinal?" 

" He sent for me," answered the mercer, proudly. 

" And you went 1 you imprudent man ! 

^ Well, I can't say I had much choice in going or not going, for I 
was taken to him between two guards. I must also confess that as I did 
not then know his eminence, ii I had been able to have declined the 
visitJE should have been delighted to have done so." 

" He ill-treated jfou, then ? he threatened you ?" . 

" He gave me his hand, and he called me his friend— his firiend ! do 
you hear that, madame ? I am the friend of the great cardinal I" 

"Ofthe great cardinal!" 

" Perhaps you would dispute his right to that title, madame ?" 

" Oh ! I would disj)ute his right to nothing ; but I tell you that the 
favour of a minister is ephemeral, and that a man must be mad to attach 
himself to a minister ; there are powers above his whioh do not depend 
upon a man or the issue of an event, it is around these powers we should 
endeavour to range ourselves.'^' 

" I am sorry for its madame, but I acknowledge no other power but 
that of the great man whom I have the honour to serve." 

" You serve the cardinal P " 

'' Yes, madame, and as his servant, I will not allow you to be con- 
cerned in plots against the safety of the state, or to assist in the intrigues 
of a woman who is not a Frenchwoman, and who has a Spanish heart. 
Fortunately, we have the great cardinu, his vigilant eye watches over 
and penetrates to the bottom of hearts. 

Bonacieux was repeating, word for word, a sentence which he had 
heard the Count de Bochefort make use of; but the poor wife, who had 
reckoned on her husband, and who, in that hope had answered for. him 
to the queen, did not tremble the less, both at the danger into which 
she had nearly cast herself, and at the helpless state to which she was 
reduced. Nevertheless, knowing the weakness of her husband, and more 
particularly his cupidity, she did not despair of bringing him round to 
her purpose. 

" Ah! you are a Cardinalist! then, monsieur, are you?" cried she. 
" and you serve the party who ill-treat your wife and insult your queen ?" 

" Private interests are as nothing before the interests of all. I am for 
those who save the state/' said Bonacieux, emphatically. 
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This was another of the Count de Bochefort's sentences which he had 
retained, and which he sought an occasion to make use of. 

** And what do you know about the state you talk of P" said Madame 
Bonaoieuz, shrusging her shoulders. ** Be satisfied with heing a plain, 
straightforward bourgeois, and turn your attention to that side which 
holds out the greatest advantages." 

'* Eh ! eh !" said Bonacieux, slapptna a plump, round ba^ which re 
turned a sound of money; ''what cfo you think of this, madam 
preacher?" 

" Where does that money come from F* 

** Can't you guess ?" 

•* From the cardinal ?" 

" From him, and from my friend the Count de Eochefort." 

** The Count de Bochefort ! why, it was he who carried me off!*' 

'* Perhaps it was, madame." 

" And you receive money from that man !" 

" Bid you not yourself tell me that that carrying off was entirely 
political?" 

" Yes, hut that event had for its object to make me betray my mis- 
tress, to draw from me by tortures confessions that might have com- 
promised the honour, and perhai>s the life, of my august mistress." 

** Madame!" replied Bonacieux. " your august mistress is a perfidious 
Spaniard, and what the cardinal does is well done." 

" Monsieur," said the young woman, " I know you to be cowardly, 
avaricious, and weak, but I never till now believed you to be infamous !" 

** Madame !" said Bonacieux, who had never seen his wife in a passion, 
and who retreated before this conjugal anger; '* Madame, what is that 
you say ?" 

"I say you are a miserable, mean creature!" continued Madame 
Bonacieux, who saw she was regaining some little influence over her 
husband. '* You meddle with politics, do you? And still more, with 
cardinalist politics ! Why, you are selling yourself, body and soul, to 
the devil, for money !" 

** No, but to the cardinal.'* 

" It's the same thing !" cried the young woman. '^ Who says Biche- 
lieu says Satan !" 

'* Hold your tongue! hold your tongue, madame; we may be over- 
heard." 

'* Yes, you are right, I should be ashamed for any one to know your 
baseness." 

''But what do you require of me, then ; come, let us see !" 

** I have told you : you must set out instantly, monsieur ; you must 
accomplish loyally the commission with which I deign to charge you. 
and on that condition, I pardon everything, I forget everything ; ana 
still further /'—and she held out her hand to nim— I give you my love 
agfun." 

Bonacieux was a coward and he was avaricious, but ho loved his 
wife—he was softened. A man of fifty cannot long bear malice with a 
pretty wife of twenty-three. Madame Bonacieux saw that he hesitated. 

** Come ! have you made your mind up ?" said she. 

'*But, my dear love ! reflect a Uttle upon what you require of me. 
London is far from Paris, very far, and perhaps the commission with 
which you charge me is not without dangers ?" 

"Of what consequence is that, if you avoid them ?" 

"Well, then, Madame Bonacieux," said the mercer, " well, then, I 
positively refuse; mtiigues terrify me, I have seen the Bastille; I, 
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—whew !— tlukf 8 a firighiful place, that Bastille ! only to think of it mikes 
mr flesh crawl. They threatened me with torture ! Do you know 
what the torture is ? Wooden points that they stick in between your 
legs till your bones burst out ! No, nositiTely I will not go. And, 
morbleu ! why do you not go yourself? for, in truth, I think I have 
hitherto been deoeived in you ; I really believe you are a man, and a 
violent one too." 

'* And you, you are a woman, a miserable woman, stupid and bruti- 
fied. Yon are afraid, are you f Well, if you do not go this yery in- 
stant, I will have you arrested by the queen's orders, and I will have 
you placed in that Bastille which you dread so much." 

Bonacieux fell into a profound reflection ; he turned the two angers 
in his brain, that of the cardinal and that of the queen ; that of the 
cardinal predominated enormously. 

" Have me arrested on the part of the queen," said he, ''and I, I will 
appeal to his eminence." 

At onoeL Madame Bonacieux saw that she had gone too &r, and she 
was terrified at having communicated so much. She for a moment 
contemplated, with terror, that stupid countenanccL impressed with the 
invincible resolution of a fool that is overcome by fear. 

" Well, be it so !" said she. *' Perhaps, when all is considered, yon are 
right : in the long run, a man knows more aboutpolitios than a woman 
does, particularly such as, like you. Monsieur Bonacieux, have con- 
versea with the cardinal. And yet it is very hard," added she, "that 
a man upon whose affection I thought I might depend, treats me thus 
unkindly, and will not comply with any of my fancies." 

" That is because your fancies might lead you too fur," replied the 
triumphant Bonacieux, " and I mistrust them." 

" Well, I will give it up, th«i," said the young woman, sighing; "it 
18 as well as it is, say no more about it" 

"Tes, at least you should tell me what I should have to do in Lon- 
don," replied Bonacieux, who remembered a little too late, that 
Bochefort had desired him to endeavour to obtain his wife's secrets. 

"It is of no use for you to know anything about it," said the young 
woman, whom an instinctive mistrust now impelled to draw back: "it 
was about one of those purchases that interest women, a purchase by 
which much might have been gained." 

But the more the young woman excused herself, the more important 
Bonacieux conceived the secret to be which she declined to communi- 
cate to him. He resolved, then, that instant to hasten to the residence 
of the Count de Bochefort, and tell him that the queen was seeking 
for a messenger to send to London. 

" Pardon me for leaving you, my dear Madame Bonacieux," said he ; 
" but not knowing you would come to see me. I had made an engage* 
ment with a friend ; I shall soon return, ana if you will wait only a 
few minutes for me, as soon as I have concluded my business with that 
friend, as it is growing late, I will come and conduct you back to the 
Louvre." 

" Thank you, monsieur, yon are not obliging enough to be of any nse 
to me whatever," replied Madame Bonacieux; "1 shall return very 
safely to the Louvre by myself." 

"As you please, Madame Bonacieux," said the ex-mercer, "shall I 
have the pleasure of seeing you soon again ?" 

" Tes, next week, I hope my duties will afford me a little liberty, and 
I will take advantage of it to come and put things in order here, as 
they must, necessarily, be much deranged." 
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" Very well ; I ibflll eneot jrou. Yon are not aognr with me P 

"Who.IF'-Oh! not the least in the world.'' 

"Till tiien, then P 

-Till then, adieu!" 

Bonacieux kissed his wife's hand and set off at a quick iNioe. 

** Well i" said Madame Bonaoieux, when her husband had shut the 
street door, and she found herself alone, " there wanted nothing to oom- 
plete that poor creature but being a cardinalist ! And I, who have 
answered for him to the queen ! I, who hare promised n^ noo^r 
mistress ! Ah ! my Qod ! my God ! she will take me for one or those 
wretches with whom the palace swarms, and which are placed about 
her as spies 1 Ah ! Monsieur Bonacieux ! I never did love you muclu 
but now, it is worse than ever : I hate you ! and by my word, you shaU 
pay for this I" 

At the moment she spoke these words a rap on the ceiling made her 
raise her head, and a voice which reached her through the plaster, cried : 

**I)ear Madame Bonacieux, open the little passejie-door for me, and 
I will come down to you." 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 

The Lover and tiie Husband. 

" Ah ! madame," said d'Artagnan, as he entered by the door which 
the young woman had opened for him, ** allow me to tell you, that you 
have a bad sort of a husband there ! " 

" Tou have then overheard our conversation P " asked Madame Bona- 
cieux, eagerly, and looking at d'Artagnan with much uneasiness.. 

"TOiewholeofit." 

** But how, my God ! could you do that ? " 

'^ By a mode of proceeding known to myself, and by which I likewise 
overheard the more animated conversation which you had with the 
cardinal's sbirri." 

" And what did you understand by what you heard us say P " 

" A thousand thmgs: in the first place that, fortunately, your hus- 
band is a simpleton and a fool ; in the next place you are m trouble, of 
which I am very glad, as it gives me an opportunity of placing myself 
at your service, and God knows I am ready to throw myself into 
the fire for you ; and that the queen wants a brave, intelligent, de- 
voted man to make a journey to London for her. I have, at least, 
two of the qualities you stand in need of, — and here 1 am." 

Madame Bonacieux made no reply, but her heart beat with joy, and a 
secret hope shone in her eyes. 

'* And what pledge can vou give me," asked she, ** if I consent to con- 
fide this message to you ? ** 

" My love for you. Speak ! command ! What must I do ? " 

" My God ! my God ! " murmured the young woman, ** ought I to 
confide such a secret to you, monsieur P You are almost a boy T " 

" 1 8upi)08e, then, you require some one to answer for me ? '' 

" I admit that that would reassure me greatly." 

•* Do you know Athos ? " 

" No.*' 

" Perthes? " 

"No." 

"Aramis." 
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" No ; who are these gentlemeii ? " 

** Throe of the king's ii»]8ke1ieer& Bo yoa know H. de Tr^nlle, their 
captain?" 

Oh! yes»him,Iknowhim; not penonally, hut from havins heard 
the qiieen speak of him more than once as a bnve and loyal gentleman.^* 

'* 1 ou are not afraid that he would hetray you for the sake of the 
cardinal?** 

- Oh ! no, certainly.** 

" WelL reyeal your secret to him, and ask him, whether, however im- 
portant, nowever valuable^ however terrible it may be, you may not 
safely confide it to me.'* 

" But this secret is not mine, and I cannot reyeal it in this manner.** 

" Why, you were ooing to confide it to 2i. Bonaoieuz,'* said d'Artag- 
nan, with an offended tone. 

" Aswe confide a letter to the hollow of a tree, to the wing of a pigeon, 
or the collar of a dog.'* 

** And yet me ^you see plainly that I love you." 

" You say so. 

'VI am an honourable man.** 

*• I believe so." 

** I am brave.** 

''Oh! I am sure of that** 

*' Then, put me to the proof." 

Madame Bonaoieuz looked at tiie young man, restrained for a 
minute by a last hesitation; but there was such an ardour in his 
eves, such persuasion in his yoice, that she felt henelf drawn on to 
place confiaence in him. Besides, she was in one of those circum- 
stances in which everything must be risked for the sake of every- 
thinjgf. The queen also might be as much injured by too much dis- 
cretion as by too much confidence— and— let us admit it, the invo- 
luntary sentunent which she felt for her young protector, compelled 
her to speak. 

'* Listen," said she, " I yield to your protestations, I yield to your 
assurances. But I swear to you. before Qod ! who hears us. that if you 
betray me, and my enemies pardon me, I will kill myself whilst accus- 
ing you of my death ! " 

*' And I, I swear to you before God, madame," said d'Artagnan. 
'* that if I am taken whilst accomplishing the orders you give me, I 
mH die sooner than do anything^ or say anything, that may compromise 
any one." 

Then the young woman confided to him the terrible secret of 
which chance had already communicated to him a part, in front of the 
Samaritaine, 

This was their mutual declaration of love. 

D'Artagnan was radiant with joy and nride. This secret which he 
possessed, this woman whom he loved ! Confidence and love made him 
a giant! 

•* I will go," said he, •* Iwill go at once." 

" How ! you will go ! " said Madame Bonacieux : "and your regiment, 
your captain?" 

'* By my souL you have made me forget all that, dear Constance I yes, 
you are rig[ht, I must obtain leave of absence." 

" There is still another obstacle," murmured Madame Bonacieux, sor- 
sowfully. 

" Whatever it may be," cried d'Artagnan, after a moment of reflection, 
I shall surmount it, be assured." 
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" I will go this very? evening toM. de Tr6nlle,whom I will request 
to nsk this favour for me of his brother-in-law, M. des Essarts." 

** But still, there is another thing." 

** What is that?" asked d'Artagnan, seeing that Madame Bonacieux 
hesitated to continue. 

" You have, perhaps, no money P " 

** Perhaps is too much," said d'Artagnan, smiling. 

*' Then,^ replied Madame Bonacieux, opening a cupboard and taking 
fh>m it the very bag which half an hour before her husband had caressed 
so affectionately. " take this bag." 

'* The cardinal's !" cried d'Artagnan, breaking into a loud laugh, he ' 
having heard, as may be remembered, thanks to his broken floor, every 
syllable of the conversation between the mercer and his wife. 

** The cardinalV' replied Madame Bonacieux ; " you see it makes-^a 
veirrespectable appearance." 

'VPardieu !" cried d'Artagnan. ** it will be a doubly amusing aSsdr to 
save the queen with the cardinal's money !" 

'* You are an amiable and a charming young man!" said Madamb 
Bonacieux. " Be assured you will not find ner majesty ungrateful" 

** Oh 1 I am already more than recompensed ! " cried d'Artagnan. '* I 
love you ; you permit me to tell you that I do ; that is already more 
happmess than I dared to hope for." 

*' Silence ! " said Bfadame Bonacieux, starting. 

"What!" 

" Some one is talking in the street." 

•' It is the voice of " 

" Of my husband ! Oh ! yes ; I recognised it ! ** 

D'Artagnan ran to the door, and drew the bolt. 

'* He shall not come in before I am gone " said he ; " and when I am 
gone, you can open the door for him." 

'' But I ovLfchi to be gone too. And the disappearance of this money, 
how am I to justify it, if I am here ? " 

" You are right ; we must go out." 

'' Go out ? How ? He will see us if we so out" 

** Then you must come up into my room." 

'* Ah !" said Madame Bonacieux, ^ you speak that in a tone that ter- 
rifies me ! " 

Madame Bonacieux pronounced these words with tears in her eyes. 
D'Artagnan saw those tears, and much disturbed, softened, he throw 
himself at her feet. 

** In my apartment you will be as safe as in a temple ; I give you my 
word of a gentleman.''^ 

" Let us go, then. I place full confidence in you, my friend ! " 

D'Artagnan drew back the bolt with i)recaution, and both, tight as 
shadows, glided through the interior door into the passage, ascended the 
stairs as quietly as possible, and entered d'Artagnan's aiMu1>ment. 

Once in his apartment, for greater security, the voung man barricaded 
the door. They both went up to the window, and, through a slit in the 
shutter, they saw M. Bonacieux talking with a man in a cloak. 

At the signt of this man, d'Artagnan started, half drew his sword, and 
sprang towards the door. 

It was the man of Meung. 

" What are you going to do ?" cried Madame Bonacieux ; ** you will 
ruin us all ! " 

** But I have sworn to kill that man !" said d'Artagnan. 
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" At ihis time your life is deToted, and does not belong to you ! In 
the name of the queen I forbid you to throw yourself into any danger 
whioh is foreign to that of your ¥oyage !" 

** And do you command nothingin your own name*?'' 

''In my name," said Madame JSonacieuz, with great emotion; ''in 
my name I beg you ! But listen ; they app^r to be speaking of me." 

jyArtagnan drew near the window, and listened. 

M. Bonacieux had opened his door, and seeing the apartment empty, 
had returned to the man in the cloak, whom he had left alone for an 
instant 

*\She is gone," said he ; ''she must be gone back to the Louvre." 

" You are sure " repUed the stranger, " that she did not suspect the 
intention you went out with ? " 

: " No," replied Bonacieuz, with a self-sufficient air, " she is too super- 
ficial a woman." 

" Is the young guardsman at home ? " 

** I do not think he is : as jou see, his shutter is dosed, and there is 
no light through the chinks of the shutters." 

'* That's true ; but it's as well to be oertain." 

*• How can we be so ?" 

^ By knocking at his door." 

•Go." 

" I will ask his servant." 

Bonacieux went into the house again, passed through the same door 
that had afforded a passage for the two fugitives, went up to d'Artagnan's 
door, and knocked. 

No one answered. Perthes, to make a greater display, had that even- 
ing borrowed Planchet. As to d'Artagnan, he took care not to give the 
least sign of existence. 

At the moment the finger of Bonacieux sounded on the door, the two 
young people felt their hearts bound within them. 

^ There is nobody within," said Bonacieux. 

** Never mind ; let us walk into your apartment; we shall be better 
there than in the doorway." 

" Oh! good God!" whispered Madame Bonacieux, " we shall hear 
no mor^.'^ 

" On the contrary," said d'Artegnan, " we shall hear the better." 

IVArtagnan raised the three or four boards which made another 
Blonysiurs ear of his chamber, spread a carpet, went down upon his 
knees, and made a sign to Madaine Bonadeox to do as he did, stooping 
down towards the opening. 

*^ Ton are sure there is nobody there?" said the unknown. 

" I will answer for it," said Bonacieux. 

" And you think that your wife——" 

** Is returned to the Louvre." 



" Without speaking to anyone but yourself?' 
" I am sure of it." 



Please to understand, that is an important point.'* 
^ Then the news I brought you is valuable ? ^' 
" Very, my dear Bonacieux ; I don't attempt to deny it.** 
" Then the cardinal will be pleased with me ? " 
*• No doubt he wUl." 
"The great cardinal!" 

, " Are you sure, that in her conversation with yon, your wife men* 
tioned no proper names ?" 
•* I don't think she did." 
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" She did not name Madsme Ghevreuse, the Duke of Buckingham, or 
Madame de YemetP" 

" No ; she only told me she wished to send me to London* to furthar 
the interests of an illustrious personage." 

^ Oh ! the traitor ! " murmured Madame Bonacieux« 

I* Silence!" whispered d*Artagnan, taking a hand, which, without 
thinking of it, she suffered him to retain. 

" Never mind/' continued the man in the cloak ; " it was very silly of 
you not to have feigned to accept the mission ; you would now be in 
possession of the letter; the state, which is now threatened, would bo 
safe; and you— '* 

"Audi?" 

" Well, you ! The cardinal would have given you letters of nobility,'' 

"Did he tell you so?" 

"Yes, I know that he meant to afford you that agreeable surprise." 

"Be satisfied " repUed Bonacieux : "my wife adorea me, and there is 
stillplenty of time. 

"The silly fool ! " murmured Madame Bonadeux. 

" Silence ! " said d'Art^^an, pressing her hand more closely. 

" What do you mean by its being still time ? " asked the man in tiie 
cloak. 

" I will go to the Louvre, I will ask for Madame Bonacieux, I will 
tell her I have reflected upon the matter, I will renew the affaur, I will 
obtain the letter, and I will run directly to the cardinal's." 

" Well ! begone then ! make all possible haste ; I will shortly come 
back to learn the result of your plan." 

The unkno?ni went out. 

" Base old fool I" said Madame Bonacieux, addressing this affectionate 
epithet to her husband. 

" Silence, once more ! " said d'Artagnan, pressing her hand still more 
warmly. 

A terrible howling interrupted these reflections of d'Artagnan and 
Madame Bonacieux. It was her husband, who had discovered the 
disappearance of his money bag, and was screaming out. thieves ! thieves ! 

" Oh ! good God ! " oned Madame Bonacieux, *' he will rouse the 
whole quarter." 

Bonacieux cried for a long time ; but, as such crira. on account of their 
frequency, did not attract much notice in the Bue des Fossoyeurs, 
and as lately the mercer's house had not been in very good repute, 
finding that nobody caine, he went out, crying aloud, nis voice being 
heard fainter and fainter, in the direction of the Bue du Bac 

" Now he is gone, it is your turn to get out," said Madame Bona- 
cieux: "courage, my friend, but, above all, prudence, and think what 
you owe to the queen ! " 

" To her and to you ! " cried d'Artagnan. " Be satisfied, lovely Con- 
stance. I shall prove worthy of her gratitude; but shall I likewise 
return worthy of your love ? " 

The young woman only replied by the beautiful glow which mounted 
to her cheeks. A few seconds after, d'Artognan went out in his turn, 
enveloped likewise in a large cloak, which ill-conoealed the sheath of a 
long sword. 

Madame Bonacieux followed him with her eyes, with that long fond 
look with which a woman accompanies the man she loves ; but when 
he had turned the angle of the street^ she fell on her knees^ and clasp* 
ing her hands : — 

Oh J my God ! " cried she, " protect the queen, protect me I " 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

Flan of the Campaign. 

D'Abtagkan went straight to the hotel of M. do Tr^ville. He had 
Reflected that in a few minutes the cardinal would be warned by this 
cursed unknown, who appeared to be his i^;ent, and he judged, with 
reason, he had not a moment to lose. 

The heart of the young man overflowed with joy. An opportunity 
presented itself to him in which there would be both glory and money 
to be gained, and, as a far higher encouragement still, which had 
brought him into close intimacy with a woman he adored. This 
chance did then for him, at once, more than he would have dared to 
ask of Providence. 

M. da Tr^ville was in his saloon with his habitual court of gentle- 
men. lyArtagnan, who was known as a familiar of the house, went 
straight to his cabinet, and sent word to him that he wished to see him 
upon an affair of importance. 

D'Artagnan had been there scarely five minutes when M. de Tr^ville 
entered. At the first glance, and by the joy which was painted on his 
oountenanc^ the worthy captain plainly perceived that something fresh 
and extraordinary was on foot. 

All the way he came, d'Arta^Dan was consulting with himself whether 
he should place confidence in M. de Tr^ville, or whether he should only 
afik him to give him carte hUtnche for a second affair. But M. de Tr^- 
yille had always been so perfectly his friend, had always been so devoted 
to the king and queen, and hated the cardinal so cordially, that the 
youn^ man resolved to tell him everything. 

** iHd you ask for me, my young friend r '* said M. de Tr^ville. 

**Yes, monsieur" said d'Artagnan, "and you will pardon me, I 
hoi)e, for having disturbed you, when you know the importance of my 
business." 

** Speak, then, I am attentive." 

*'lt concerns nothing less," said d'Artagnan, lowering his voice, 
** than the honour, perhaps the life, of the queen." 

** What do you say ? " asked M. de Tr^ville, glancing round to see if 
they were alone, and then fixing his interrogative look upon d'Axtag* 
nan: — 

" I sa^, monsieur, that chance has rendered me master of a secret—" 

•* Which you will keep, I hope, young man, sacred as your life." 

" But which I must impart to you, monsieur, for 70U alone can assist 
me in the mission I have just received fh)m her msyesty." 

** Is this secret your own ? " 

" No, monsieur, it is her majestjr's." 

''Are you authorised by her majesty to communicate it to me ? " 

" No, monsieur, for on the contrary, I am desired to preserve the 
profoundest mystery." 

'^ Why, then, are 70U about to betray it with respect to me ?" 

** Because, as I said, without you I can do nothing, and I was afraid 
that joM would refuse me the favour I am come to ask, if you were not 
aoquainted with the object for which I reauested it of you." 

" Keep your secret, young man, and tell me what yon wish.** 
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'* I wish you to obtain for me, from M. des Easarts, leave of absence 
for a fortnight" 

"When?" 

"This very ni^ht." 

** You are leaving Paris ? ** 

" I am going on a mission.** 

" May you tell me whither ? ** 

"To London." 

" Has any one an interest in preventing Tonr arriving there ?** 

" The cardinal, I believe, would give an^ihing in the world to prevent 
my success." 

*' And you are goine alone ? " 

" I am going alone.'' 

^ In that case you will not get beyond Bondy ; I tell you so, by the 
word of de Tr^ville." 

** How so, monsieur ? ** 

** You will be assassinated." 

'*^And I shall die in the performance of my duty." 

** Yes, but please to reooilect your mission will not be aocomplbhed." 

*' That is true ! " repUed d'Artagnan. 

"You may take my word," continued Tr^ville, "in enterprises of 
this kind, in order that one may arrive, four must set out." 

** Ah ! you are right, monsieur," said d'Artagan : " but you know 
Athos. Porthos, and Arami& and you know if I can dispose of them." 

" Without oonfiding to them the secret which I was not willing to 
know?" 

" We are sworiL once for ever, imnlidt confidence and devotedness 
against all proof : besides, you can tell them that you have f^ll confi* 
dence in me, and thev will not be more incredulous than you." 

" I can send to each of them leave of absence for a fortnight^ that is 
all: Athos, whose wound still gives him inconvenience, to ip> to the 
waters of Gorges; to Porthos and Aramis to accompany their friend, 
whom thev are not willing to abandon in such a painml position. The 
sending of their leave of abeenoe will be proof enough that I authorise 
their voyage." 

" Thanks, monsieur ! you are a hundred times kind !" 

" Begone then, find them instantly, and let all be done to-night. 
Ah ! but, first, write your request to M. des Essarts. You, perhaps, 
had a spy at your heels, and your visit, if it should ever be known to 
the cardinal, will be thus legitimated." 

lyArtagnan drew up his reouest, and M. de Treville, on receiving 
it, assured him that bv two o'clock in the morning, the four leaves of 
absence should be at the respective domiciles of the travellers. 

" "Ravb the goodness to send mine to Athos's residence. I should 
dread some disagreeable encounter, if I were to go home." 

" I will. Adieu ! and a prosperous voyage ! A propos !" said M. da 
Treville, calling him back. 

D'Artiagnan returned. « 

" Have you any money ? " 

IVArtagnan tapped the bag he had in his pocket. 

" Enough ? " asked M. de Treville. 

" Three hundred pistoles." 

" Oh ! plenty ; that would carry you to the end of the world : begone 
then." 

D'Artagnan bowed to M. de Treville, who held out his hand to him; 
d'Artagnan pressed it with a respect mixed with gratitude. Since his 
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first arrival at Paris, he had had constant occasion to honour this 
excellent man, whom he had always found worthy, loyal, and great. 

His first visit was for Aramis. at whose residence he had not been 
since the famous evening on whicn he had followed Madame Bonacieux. 
Still further: he had seen the young musketeer but seldom, but every 
time he had seen him, he had remarked a deep sadness imprinted on 
his countenance. 

He found Aramis this evening, sitting up, but melancholy and 
thoughtful : d'Arta^nan risked a question or two about this prolonged 
melancholy; Aramis pleaded as his excuse, a commentary upon the 
eighteenth chapter of St. Augustin that he was forced to write in Latin, 
for the following week, and which preoccupied him a good deal. 

After the two friends had been chatting a few instants, a servant 
from M. de Tr^ville entered, bringing a sealed packet. 

" What is that ? " asked Aramis. 

*' The leave of absence monsieur has asked for," replied the lackey. « 

" Per me ! I have asked for no leave of absence ! ' 

" Hold your tongue, and take it," said d'Artagnan. "And you, my 
friend, there is a demi-pistole for your trouble ; you will tell M. de 
Treville that M. Aramis is very much obliged to him. Go." 

The lackey bowed to the ground and departed. 

** What does all this mean ? " asked Aramis. 

" Pack up all you want for a journey of a fortnight, and follow me." 

** But I cannot leave Pans, just now, without knowing ** 

Aramis stopped. 

" What is become of her ? I suppose you mean " continued 

d'Artagnan. 

" Become of whom ? " replied Aramis. 

" The lady who was here, the lady of the embroidered handkerchief." 

"Who told you there was a lady here ?" replied Aramis, becoming 
as pale as death. 

"^1 saw her." 

•* And you know who she is ? " 

*• Well, I think I can give a pretty good guess, at least." 

" Then," said Aramis, '* since you appear to know so many things, 
can you tell me what is become of that lady ?" 

" I presume that she is gone back to Tours." 

" To Tours ? yes. that may be ; you evidently know her. But why 
did she return to xours without telling me anytning about it ? " 

" Because she was in fear of being arrested." 

•* Why did she not write to me then ? " 

" Because she was afraid of compromising you." 

•* D'Artagnan, you restore me to life ! " cried Aramis. ** I fancied 
myself despised, betrayed. I was so delighted to see her again ! I 
could not have believed she would risk her liberty ior me, and yet for 
what other cause could she have returned to Paris ? " 

" For the cause which, to-day. carries us to England." 

" And, what is this cause ? " aemanded Aramis. 

" Oh ! you'll know it some day, Aramis; but, at present, I must beg^ 
leave to imitate the discretion of the doctor^s wiece" 

Aramis smiled, as he remembered the tale he had related to his friends 
on a certain evening. 

" Well, then, since she has left Paris, and you are sure of it, 
d'Artaunan. rofhiiTif prevents me, and I a*" »-« -.f). t.. f Vo v . .,!• T m 
gay we are ^oiug " 

*' To Athos's residence, now, and if you will come thituer, 1 beg you 
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to make haste, for we have lost much tiine already. A propos, inform 
Bazin/' 

^ Will Bazin go with us?** asked Aranus. 

** Perhaps so. At all events,it is best that he should follow us to Athos's." 

Aramis called Bazin, and after having ordered him to join them at 
Athos's residence : " Let us go, then"— said he, taking his doak, sword, 
and three pistols, opening uselessly two or three drawers to see if he 
could not mid some stray coin or other. When well assured this search 
was superfluous, he followed d'Artagnan, wondering to himself how 
this young guardsman should know so w^ who the lady was to whom 
he had given hospitality, and that he should know better than he did 
what was become of her. 

Only, as they went out, Aramis placed his hand upon the arm of 
d'Artagnan, and looking at him earnestly, — 

*' Tou have not spoken of this lady P " said he. 
» "To nobody in tne world." 

" Not even to Athos or Perthes ? " 

" I have not breathed a syllable to them." 

" Thafs well ! " 

And, at ease on this important poinl Aramis continued his road with 
d'Artagnan, and both soon arrived at Athos's dwelling. 

They found him holding his leave of absence in one hand, and M. de 
Tr^ville's note in the other. 

" Can you exi>lain to me what this leave of absence and this letter, 
which 1 have just received, mean?" said the astonished Athos. — 
''My dear Athos, 1 wish, as your health absolutely requires it, that 
you should rest for a fortnight Go, then, and take the waters of 
Forges, or any other that may be more agreeable to you, and re-esta- 
blish yourself as quickly as possible.— Your affectionate De Treville." 

" Well ; this leave of absence and that letter mean that you must fol- 
low me, Athos." 

" To the waters of Forges ? " 

"There or elsewhere." 

" In the king's service ? " 

"Either the king's or the queen's; are we not their msoesties' ser- 
vants?" 

At that moment Porthos entered. 

" Fardieu .'" said he ; " here is a strange thing has happened ! Since 
when, I wonder, in the musketeers, did they grant men leave of ab- 
sence without its being asked for ? " 

" Since." said d' Arta^pian, " they have fHends who ask it for them ? " 

" Ah, an ! " said Porthos, " it appears there's something fresh afoot." 

" Yes, we are soing ** said Aramis. 

" Going ! to what country ? " demanded Porthos. 

" Ma foi /" 1 don't know much about it," said Athos ; " ask d'Artag- 
nan here." 

" To London, gentlemen," said d'Artagnan. 

" To London ! " cried Porthos ; "and what the devil are we going to 
do in London?" 

" That is what I am not at Uberty to tell you, gentlemen ; you must 
trust to me." 

"But, in order to go to London, a man should have some money ; 
and I have none." 

" Nor L" said Aramis. 

" Nor £" said Porthos. 

" Well, I have," added d'Artagnan, pulling out his trecisuTQ from his 
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pocket, and placing it on the table. There are in this bajij three hundred 
pistoles. Let each take seventy-five, which will be quite enough to take 
us to London and back. Besides, we may be sure that all of us will not 
arrive at London." 

"Why so?" 

" Because, according to all probability, some of us will be left on the 
road." 

" What is this, then, a campaign upon which we are entering ? " 

** And a most dangerous one. I give you fair notice." 

« Ah ! ah ! but if we do risk being killed," said Porthos, ** at least I 
should like to know what for." 

" You would be all the wiser ! " said Athos. 

" And yet," said Aramis, *• I am somewhat of Porthos's opinion." 

** Is the king accustomed to give you such reasons ? No. He says to 
you, very simply : * Gentlemen, there is fighting going on in Gascony or 
in Flanders ; go and fight :' and you go there. Why ? You need give 
yourselves no uneasiness about that." 

•*D*Artagnan is right," said Athos; "here are our three leaves of ab- 
sence, which came from M. de Tr^ville ; and here are three hundred 
pistoles, which came from I don't know where. So let us go and get 
killed where we are told to go. Is life wojrth the trouble of so many 
questions ? D'Artagnan, I am ready to follow you." 

"And I," said Porthos. 

** And I, also " said Aramis. "And, indeed, I am not sorry to quit 
Paris; I stood in need of a little distraction." 

"Well, you will have distractions enough, gentlemen, be assured,** 
said d'Artagnan. 

" And, now, when are we to go ? " asked Athos. 

•* Immediately," replied d'Arta^nan ; " we have not a minute to lose." 

"Hola! Grimaud, Planchet, Mousqueton. Bazin!" cried the four 
young men, calling their lackeys, "cleanmy boots, and fetch the horses 
from the hotel." 

Each musketeer was accustomed to leave at the general hotel, as at a 

arrack, his own horse and that of his lackey. 

Planchet, Grimaud, Mousqueton, and Bazin set off at full speed. 

"Now let us lay down the plan of the campaign," said Porthos. 

Where do we go first ? " 

" To Calais," said d'Axtagnan ; " that is the most direct line to Lon- 
don." 



<« 

«c 



WelL" said Porthos. " this is my advice,—" 
Speak,— what is it ?" 



" Four men travelling together would be su^icious ; d'Arfcaenan will 
give each of us his instructions ; I will go by the way of Boulogne, to 




follow us like d'Artasnan, in the uniform of the guards.'' 

" Gentlemen," said Athos, " my opinion is, that it is not proper to 
allow lackeys to have anythmg to do in such an affair: a secret may, 
by chance, be betrayed by gentlemen ; but it is almost always sold by' 
lackeys." 

" Porthos's plan appears to me to be impracticable " said d'Artagnan, 
'' inasmuch as I am myself ignorant of what instructions I can give you.^ 
I am the bearer of a letter, that is all. I have not, and I cannot make 
three copies of that letter, because it is sealed ; we must then, as it 
appears to me, travel in company. This letter is here, in this pocket '' 

K 
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and he pointed to the pocket which contained the letter. " If I should 
he killed, one of you must take it, and pursue the route ; if hehe killed, 
it will be another's turn, and so on; provided a single one arrives, that 
is all that is required." 

'* Bravo, d'Artagnan ! your opinion is mine," cried Athos. " Besides, 
we must be consistent; I am eoing to take the waters, you will accom- 
pany me ; instead of taking tne waters of Forges, I go and take sea 
waters : 1 am free to do so. If any one wishes to stop us, I will show 
M. d Tr^ville's letter, and you wiu show your leaves of absence ; if we 
are attacked, we will aefend ourselves ; if we are tried, we will stoutly 
maintain that we are only anxious to dip ourselves a certain number of 
times in the sea. They would have an easy bargain of four isolated men ; 
whereas four men together make a troop. We will arm our four 
lackeys with pistols and musketoons ; if they send an army out against 
us we will give battle, and the survivor, as d'Artagnan says. Will carry 
the letter." 

" Well said," cried Aramis ; "you don't often speak. Athos ; but when 
you do speak, it is like Saint John ot the Golden Mouth. I agree to 
Atkos's plan. And you, Porthos ? " 

"I agree to it, too," said Porthos. "if d'Artagnan approves of il 
IVArta^an, being bearer of the letter, is naturally the head of the 
enterprise ; let him decide, and we will execute." 

Well!" said d'Artagnan; **! decide that we should adopt Athos's 
plan, and that we set off in half an hour." 

''Agreed !" shouted the three musketeers in chorus. 

And every one, stretching out his hand to the bag, took his seventy* 
five pistoles, and made his preparations to set out at me time appointed. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

The Joamey. 

At two o'clock in the morning, our four adventurers left Paris hy 
the barrier St. Denis; as long as it was dark they remained silent; in 
spite of themselves they felt the influence of the obscurity, and appre- 
hended ambushes everywhere. 

With the first rays of the sun their tongues became loosened; with 
day their gaiety revived ; it was like the eve of a battle, the heart beati, 
the eyes laughed, and they felt that the life they were perhaps going to 
lose, was, after all, worth something. 

Besides, the appearance of the caravan was formidable; the black 
horses of the musketeers, their martial carriage, with the squadron-like 
step of these noble ooinpanions of the soldier would have betrayed the 
most strict.incognito. The lackeys followed, armed to the teeth. 

All went well till they arrived at Chantilly, which place they reached 
about eight o'clock in the morning. They stood in need of breakfast; 
and alighted at the door of an auberge, recommended by a sign repre- 
senting St. Martin giving half his cl(wk to a poor man. They ordered 
the lackeys not to unsaddle the horses, and to hold themselves in 
readiness to set off again immediately. 

They entered the common room and placed themselres at table. 
A gentleman, who had just arrived by the routo of Dammartin, was 
seated at the same table, and was taking his breakfiist. He opened the 
conversation by talking of rain and fine weather; the travellers replied. 
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he drank to their good health, and the travellen returned his polite- 
ness. 

But at the moment Mousgueton came to announce that the horsee 
were ready, and they were nsing from tahle, the stranger proposed to 
PorthoB to drink the health of the cardinal. Porthos repliea that he 
asked no better, if the stranger in his turn, would drink the health of 
the king. The stranger criedf that he acknowledged no other king but 
his eminence. Porthos told him he was drunk, and the stranger drew 
his sword. 

^ Tou have committed a piece of (blly," said Athos, " but it can't be 
helped; there is no drawing back; kill the fellow, and rejoin us as 
soon as you can/* 

And ftU three mounted their horses, and set out at a good pace, 
whilst Porthos was promising his adversary to perforate him with all 
the thrusts known in the fencing schools. 

" There goes one ! " cried Atho.^ at the end of flte hundred paces. 

"But why did |hat man attack Porthos, rather than any other of 
usP*' asked Aramis. 

" Because Portiios talking lender than the rest, he took him kar the 
leader of the party.'' said d'Artagnan. 

*" I always said that this cadet from Qascony was a well of wisdom," 
murmured Athos. 

And the trayellers continued their route. 

At Beautaii they stopped two hours, as well to breathe their horses 
a little, aa to wait for Porthos. At the end of the two hours, as Porthos 
did not oome, and as they heard no news of him, they resumed their 
Journey. 

At a league firom Beauvais, where the road was confined between two 
high banks, they fell in with ei{^t or ten men who, taking advanta^ 
of the road being unpayed in this spot, appeared to be employed in 
digging holes and filling up the ruts with mud. 

Aramis, not liking to soil his boots with this artlfioial mortar, apos- 
trophised them rather sharply. Athos wished to restrain him, but it 
was too late. The labourers hegan to jeer the traTellers, and by their 
insolence disturbed the equanimity even of the cool Athos, who urged 
on his horse aKainst one of them. 

The men au immediately drew back to the ditch, i^m which each 
took a concealed musket; the result was that our seven travellers 
were outnumbered in weapons. Aramis received a ball, which passed 
through his shoulder, and Mousqueton another ball which lodged in 
the fleshv part which prolongs the lower portion of the loins. Mous- 
queton alone fell Arom his horse, not because he was severely wounded, 
but from not being able to see the wound, he judged it to be more 
serious than it really was. 

*' It is an ambusoule ! " shouted d'Artagnan, ''don't waste a charge ! 
forward!" 

Aramis, wounded as he waa, seised the mane of his horse, which 
carried him on with the others. Mousqueton's horse rctjoined them, 
and galloped by the side of his companions. 

" That will serve us for a relay," said Athos. 

" I would rather have had a hal" said d'Artagnan, ''mine was carried 
awa^ hs a ball By my fiuth, it is very fortunate that the letter wm 
not m it" 

'*Well, but th^ km poor Porthos, when he comes up/ saiA 
Aramis. 

"If PorthoB irere on hia legi, he would have rejoined us hf thia 
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time," said'Athos, "my opinion is that when they came to the point, 
the onmken man proyed to be sober enough." 

They continued at their best speed for two hours, although the 
horses were so fatigued, that it was to be feared they would soon 
decline the service. 

The travellers had chosen cross-roads, in the hope that they might 
meet with less interruption; but at Crevecceur, AJramis declared he 
could proceed no farther. In fact it required all the courage which 
he concealed beneath his elegant form and polished manners to bear 
him so far. He every minute grew more pale, i^d they were obliffed to 
support him on his horse. They lifted him on, at the door of a cabaret, 
left Bazin with him, who, besides, in a skirmish, was more embarrassing 
than useflU, and set forward a^iain, in the hope of sleeping at Amiens. 

'* Morbleu ! " said Athos, as soon as they were again in motion, 
"reduced to two masters and Orimaud and Flanchet! Morbleu! X 
won't be their dupe, I will answer for it : I will neither open my mouth 
nor draw my sword between this and Calais. I swear by ** 

"Don't waste time in swearing," said d'Artagnan, '*let us gallop, if 
our horses will consent to it." 

And the travellers buried their rowels in their, horses' flanks, who, 
thus vigorously stimulated, recovered their energies. They arrived at 
Amiens at midnight, and alighted at the auberge of the Lis d'Or. 

The host had the appearance of as honest a man as any on earth ; he 
received the travellers with his candlestick in one hand and his cotton 
night-cap in the other : he wished to lodge the two travellers each in a 
charming chamber, but unfortunately, these charming chambers were 
at the opposite extremities of the hotel, and d'Artagnan and Athos 
declined them. The host repUed that he had no other worthy of their 
excellencies ; but his guests declared they would sleep in the common 
chamber, each upon a mattress, which might be thrown upon the 
ground. The host insisted, but the travellers were firm, and he was 
obliged to comply with their wishes. 

They had just prepared their beds and barricaded their door within, 
when some one knocked at the yard-shutter ; they demanded who was 
there, and, upon recognizing the voices of their lackeys, opened the 
shutter. 

In fact, it was Flanchet and Grimaud. 

''Grimaud can take care of the horses," said Flanchet; "if you are 
willing, jsentlemen, I will sleep across your door-way, and you will then 
be certam that nobody can come to you." 

** And what will you sleep upon ? " said d'Artagnan. 

*' Here is my bed," replied Flanchet, producing a bundle of straw. 

" Come, then," said d'Artagnan, ** you are right, mine host's face does 
not please me at all, it is too civil by half." 

'* Nor me, neither," said Athos. 

Flanchet got up through the window, and installed himself across 
the doorway, whilst Grimaud went and shut himself up in the stable, 
undertaking that by five o'clock in the morning, he and the four horses 
should be ready. 

The night passed off quietly enough, it is true; till about two 
o'clock in the morning, when somebody endeavoured to open the door, 
but as Flanchet awoke in an instant, and cried *'who is there?" this 
same somebody rej)lied he was mistaken, and went awa^. 

At four o'clock m the morning, there was a terrible not in the stables. 
Grimaud had tried to waken the stable-boys, and the stable-boys had 
set upon him and beaten him. When they opened the window, they 
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fiaw the poor lad lying senseless, with his head split by a blow with a 
fork-handle. 

Planchet went down into the yard, and proceeded to saddle the horses, 
but the horses were all knocked up. Mousqueton's horse, which had 
travelled for five or six hours without a rider, the day belore, alone 
might have been able to pursue the journey, bu^ by an inconceivable 
error, a veterinary surgeon, who had been sent for, as it appeared, to 
bleed one of the host's horses, had bledMousqueton's. 

This began to be annoying ; all these successive accidents were, per- 
haps, the result of chance, but they might, quite as probably, be the 
fruits of a plot. Athos and d'Artaenan went out, whilst Flancnet was 
sent to inquire if there were not three horses to be sold in the neigh- 
bourhood. At the door stood two horses, fresh, strong, and fully 
equipped. These would just have suited them. He asked where the 
masters of them were, and was informed that they had passed the night 
in the auberge, and were then settling with the master. 

Athos went down to pay the reckoning, whilst d'Artagnan and 
Planchet stood at the street door. The host was in a lower and back 
chamber, to which Athos was requested to go. 

Athos entered without the least mistrust, and took out two pistoles 
to pay the bill : the host was alone, seated before his desk, one of the 
drawers of which was pturtly open. He took the money which Athos 
offered to him, and after turmng and turning it over and over in his 
hands, suddenljr cried out that it was bad, and that he would have him 
and his companions arrested as coiners. 

** You scoundrel," orie^ Athos, stepping towards him, " 111 out your 
ears off." 

But the host stooped^ took two pistols from the half-open* drawer, 
pointed them at Athos, and called out for help. 

At the same instant, four men, armed to the teeth, entered by lateral 
doors, and rushed upon Athos. 

*' I am taken," shouted Athos, with all the power of his lungs ; " Go 
on, d'Artagnan ! spur! spur!" and he fired two pistols. 

l^Artagnan and Planchet did not require twice bidding; they unfast- 
ened the two horses that were waiting at the door, leaped upon them, 
buried their spurs in their sides, and set off at fall gallop. 

"Do you know what has become of Athos?" asked d'Arti^nan of 
Planchet, as they galloped on. 

*' Ah! monsieur," said Planchet, "I saw one fall at each of his shots, 
and he appeared to me, through the glass door, to be fighting with his 
sword with the others." 

** Brave Athos ! " murmured d'Artagnan. ** And, to think that we are 
compelled to leave him ; whilst the same fate awaits us, perhaps, two 
paces hence ! Forward, Planchet, forward ! you are a brave fellow !" 

" Did not I tell you, monsieur,^' replied Planchet, ''that we Picards 
are found out by being used : besides, I am in my own country here, 
and that puts me on my mettle !" 

And both, with free use of the spur, arrived at St. Omer, without 
drawing bit. At St. Omer they breathed their horses with their bridles 
passed under their arms, for fear of accident, and ate a morsel in their 
hands, standing in the road, after which they departed again. 

At a hundred paces firom the gates of Calais, d'Artajgnan's horse sank 
under him, and C/Ould not by any means be got up again, the blood flow- 
ing from both his eyes and his nose : there still remained rlanchet's horse, 
but, after he stopped, he remained quite still, and oould not be urged to 
move a step. 
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Portunately, as we have said, they were within a hundred moes of tbe 
city : they left their two nags upon the hi^ road, and ran towards the 
port. Planchet called his master's attention to a gentleman who had 
just arrived with his lackey, and preceded them hy about iUty paces. 

They made all speed to come up to this gentleman, who appeared to 
ha in nreat haste. His hoots were covered with dust, and he mquired if 
he could not instantly oross over to England. 

" Nothing would be more easy," said the cavtahi of a vessel leadj to 
set sail; '*but this morning, an order arrivea that no one should be 
allowed to oross without express nermission from the oardinaL" 

'* I have that permission," said the gentleman, drawing a paper from 
his poeke^ " here it is." 

** Have it examined by the governor of the portb" said the oaptain. 
** and give me the preference." 

** W here shall I lind the governor ?" 

^ At his country-house." 

" Where is that situated?" 

''At a quarter of a league from the city; look, you may see it from 
here, at the foot of that Utble hill, that slated roo^ 

''Very well!" said the gentleman. 

And, with his laokey, he took the road to the governor's ooontiy- 
house. 

D'Artas^nan and Planchet followed the gentleman at a distance^ not 
to be noticed: but when he was out of Ihe city, d'Artagnan quudLly 
came up with him, just as he was entering a little wood. 

'* Monsieur!" said d'Artagnan, " you appear to be in great haste?" 

" No one can be more so, monsieur." 

" I am sorry for that/' said d'Artagnan, " for as I am in great haste like- 
wise, 1 wished to beg you to render me a service." 

"what service?" 

"To let me go first" 

'* Thaf s impossible." said the gentleman; " I have travelled sixly 
leagues in forty^four noura^ and by to-morrow at mid-day, I must be in 
London." 

" I have performed the same distance in fc^rty hours, and by to-mor« 
row at ten o'oiook in the morning, X must be in London." 

" Very sorry, monsieur ; but I was here first and will not go second." 

" I am sorry, too, monsieur, but I arrived second, and will go first" 

" The king^s service 1" said the gentleman. 

"My own service!" said Artagnan. 

" But this is a needless quarrel you are fastening upon mfib as I think." 

" Parbleu I what do you desire it to be ?" 

"What do you want?" 

" Would you like to know ?" 

"Cerlainly." 

" Well, then ! I want that order of which you are the bearer* seeing 
that I have not one of my own, and must have one." 

" Tou are jokinflL I presume." 

" I seldom joke.'^ 

"Let me pass!" 

" You shall not pass. 

" My brave young man, I will blow out your brains, Hola, LuUn ! 
my pistols!" 

''Planchet'* oalled out d'Artagnan, "take oara of the laokey; I will 
manage the master." 

Planohet emboldened by the first exploit sprang upon Lubin, and 
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being strong and yigoTons, he soon got him on the broad of his back, 
and placed his knee upon his breast. 

" Go on with your affair, monsieur," cried Flanohet, " I have finished 
mine." 

Seeing this, the gentleman drew his sword, and sprang upon d'Ar- 
tagnan, out he had more than he expected to deal with. 

In three seconds, d'Artagnan had wounded him three times, exclaim- 
ing at each thrust : 

" One for Athos ! one for Perthes ! and one for Aramis ! " 

At the third hit the gentleman fell heavily to the ground. 

IVArtaspian believed him to be dead, or at least insensible, and went 
towards him for the purpose of taking the order; but at the moment 
he stretched out his hand to search for it, the wounded man, who had 
not dropped his sword, plunged the point into his breast, crying : 

" Ana4one for you I 

"And one for me! the best for the last!" cried d'Artagnan, in 
a rage, nailing him to the earth with a fourth thrust through his 
body. 

This time the gentleman closed his eyes, and fainted. D'Artagnan 
searched his i)ockets, and took from one of them the order for the pas- 
sage. It was in the name of the Count de *Wardes. 

Then, casting a glance on the handsome young man, who was 
scarcely twenty-five years of age, and whom he was leaving in his gore, 
deprived of sense, and perhaps dead, he gave a sigh to that unaccount- 
able destiny which leads men to destroy each other for the interests 
of people who are strangers to them, and who often do not even know 
they exist. 

But he was soon roused from these reflections by Lubin, who uttered 
loud cries, and screamed for help with all his might. 

Planchet grasped him by the throat, and pressed as hard as he could. 

" Monsieur," said he, ** as long as I hold him in this manner, he 
can't cry, I'll be bound; but as soon as I leave go, he will howl again 
as loud as ever. I have found out that he's a Norman, and Normans 
are all obstinate." 

In fact lightly held as he was, Lubip endeavoured still to set out a cry. 

*' Stay I " sua d'Artagnan, and taking out his handkerchief, he 
gasged him. 

** Now," said Planchet ** let ns bind him to a tree." 

This being properljr done, they drew the Count de Wardes close to 
his servant ; and as night was approaching^ and as the wounded man 
and the bound man were at some little distance within the wood ; it 
was evident they were likely to remain there till the next day. 

** And now," said d'Artagnan, *' to the governor's house." 

** But, you appear to me to be wounded ?" said Planchet. 

"Oh! that's nothing; let us despatch that which is most pressinsL 
first: and we will attend to my wound afterwards: besides, I don^ 
think it seems a very dangerous one." 

And they both set forward as &st as th^ could towards the country 
house of the worthy functionary. 

The count de Wardes was announced, and d'Artagnan was intro- 
duced. 

** YovL have an order, signed by the cardinal P" 

•* Yes. monsieur," replied d'Arta^an ; " here it is." 

'* Ah ! ah ! it is quite regular, and explicit^" said the governor. 

"Most likely" said d'Artagnan; "I am one of his most faithful 
servants." 
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"Itappeanthftthis eminence is anxious to prevent some one from 
crossing to England ?" 

" Yes ; a certain d'Artasnan, a Siamese gentleman, who left Paris in 
company of three of his friends, wi% the intention of going to 
Londc>ii.'* 

*' Do you know him personally P" asked the goyemor. 

"Whom?" 

« This d'Artagnan." 

" Oh ! yes : perfectly well." 

"Describe mm to me, then.'* 

''Nothing more easy."— And d'Artagnan ^Te, feature for feature, 
and in every way, the most minute description of the count do 
"VVardes. 

** Is he accompanied by any one !" 

" Yes ; by a lackey, named Lubin." 

** We will keep a sharp look out for them ; and if we lay hands upon 
them, his eminence may be assured they shall be reconducted to Paris 
under a good escort." 

"And by doing so, monsieur the governor " saidd'Artagnan, "you will 
have merited well, of the cardinal." 

" Shall you see Him on yout return ?* 

"Doubtless, I shall." 

" Tell him, I beg you, that I am his humble servant." 

" I will not fail.^ 

And delighted with this assurance, the governor si^ed the passport, 
and delivered it to df Artagnan ; who lost no time m useless compli- 
ments, but thanked the governor, bowed, and departed. 

When once out, he and Plancnet set off as fast as they could ; and, 
by making a detour, avoided the wood, and re-entered the city by 
another gate. 

The vessel was quite ready to sail, and the captain waiting in the 
port. 

" Well ?" said he, on perceiving d'Artagnan. 

"Here is my pass, examined," said the latter. 

" And that other gentleman ?" 

" He will not'go to-day," said d'Artagnan ; " but here. 111 pay you for 
us two." 

^ In that case, we will be gone," said the captain. 

"Yes, as soon as you please," replied d'Artagnan. 

He leaped with rlanchet into the boat ; and five minutes after they 
were on board. And it was time ; for they had scarcely sailed half a 
league, when d'Artagnan saw a flash and heard a detonation ; it was 
the cannon which announced the closing of the port. 

He had now leisure to look to his wound ; fortunately, as d'Artagnan 
had thought, it was not dangerous ; the point of the sword had met 
with a no, and glanced along the bone ; still further, the shirt had 
stuck to the wound, and he had lost but very Uttle blooa. 

D'Artagnan was worn out with fatigue : a mattress was laid 
upon the deck for him; he threw hiinself upon it, and fell fast 
asleep. 

At break of day, they were still three or four leagues from the coast 
of En (^1 and ; the breeze had been so light during the night, they had 
made but little way. 

At ten o'clock the vessel cast anchor in the port of Dover ; and at 
half;pa&t ten, d'Artagnan placed his foot on English liuid, crying : 

" Here I am, at last." 
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Bat that was not all, they had to get to London. In England tho 
pofit was well served; d'Artagnan and Planohet took post-horses 
with a postilion, who rode hefore them ; and in a few hours were in the 
capital. 

jyArtagnan did not know London, he was not acauainted with one 
word of English : hut he wrote the name of Buckingnam on a piece of 
paper, and every one to whom he showed it pointed out to him the way 
to the duke's hotel. 

The duke was at Windsor hunting with the king. 

D'Artagnan inquired for the confidential valet of the duke, who hav- 
ing accompanied him in all his voyages, spoke French perfectly well ; 
he told him that he came from Fans, on an affair of life and death, and 
that he must speak with his master instantly. 

The confidence with which d'Artagnan spoke convinced Patrick, 
which was the name of this minister ; he ordered two horses to be 
saddled, and himself went as guide to the youn^ guardsman. As for 
Planchet, he had been lifted from his horse as stiff as a rush ; the poor 
lad's strength was almost exhausted. D'Artagnan seemed to be made 
of iron. 

On their arrival at the castle they inquired for the duke, and 
learned that he was hawking with the king in the marshes, at some 
distance. 

They were quickly on the spot named, and Patrick almost at 
the moment caught the souna of his master's voice, recalling his 
falcon. 

** Whom must I announce to my lord duke ?" asked Patrick. 

*' The young man who one evenmg sought a quarrel with him on the 
PontNeuf, opposite the Samaritaine." 

" Bather a smgular introduction ?" 

*' You will find that it is as good as another." 

Patrick galloped off, reached the duke, and announced to him, in the 
terms directed, that a messenger awaited him. 

Buckingham at once remembered the circumstance, and suspecting 
that something was going on in France^ of which it was necessary he 
should be informed, ne only took the time to inquire where the mes- 
senger wa& and recognising the uniform of the guards, he put his horse 
into a gallon, and rode straight up to d'Artagnan ; Patrick, discreetly, 
keeping in the back ground. 

"No misfortune has happened to the queen ?" cried Buckingham, 
the instant he came up, throwing aU his fear and love into the 
question. 

" I believe not ; nevertheless. I believe she is in some great peril from 
which your grace alone can eitricate her." 

*' I ! " cried Buckingham. ** What is it ? I should be but too happy 
to render her any service ! Speak! speak !" 

" Take this letter," said d'Artagnan. 

" This letter ! from whom does this letter come P" 

*'From her majesty, as I think." 

''From her majesty" said Buckingham, becoming so pale that d'Ar- 
tagnan feared he would faint,~and he broke the seal 

^' What is this rent ?" saia he, showing d'Artagnan a place where it 
had been pierced through. 

" Ah ! ah l" said d'Artagnan, ** I did not see that ; it was the sword of 
the count deWardes that made that hole when he ran it into my 
breast." 

** Are you wounded," asked Buckingham, as he opened the letter. . 
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Oh ! nothing ! nulord, only a scratch," said d'Artagnan. 

Just Heavens ! what have I read !" cried the duke. ** Patrick. »«7- 
main liere, or rather join the king, wherever he ma:^ he. and tell his 
nu^esty that I hereby beg him to excuse me, but an affair or the greatest 
importance calls me to Ijondon. Come, monsieur, come I"— «nd both 
set off towards the capital at full gallop. 



CHAPTEE XXL 

The Comitew de Winter. 

As they rode alons, the duke endeavoured to draw from d'Artagnan, 
not what hud passed, but what d'Artagnan himself knew. By adding 
all that he heard from the mouth of the young man to his own remem- 
brances^ he was enabled to form a pretty exact idea of a position of the 
seriousness of which, in addition, the queen's letter, however short and 
explicit, rendered him quite aware. But that which astonished him 
most was, that the oardmal, so deeplv interested in preventing this 
young man f^om setting his foot on the soil of England, had not suc- 
ceeded in arresting him on the road. It was then, and upon the mani- 
festation of this astonishment, that d'Artagnan related to him the pre- 
caution taken, and how, thanks to his three friends, whom he had left 
scattered on the road, he had succeeded in coming off with a single 
sword-thrust^ which had pierced the oueen's letter, and for which he had 
repaid M. de Wardes in such terrible coin. Wnilst he was listening 
to this account, which was delivered with the greatest simplicity, the 
duke looked from time to time at the young man with astonishment, 
as if he could not oomprehenud how so much prudence, courage, ana 
devotedness were allied with a oountenaace, evidently not more than 
tweoi} ^eareofage. 

The h. rses went like the wind, and in an incredibly short time they 
were in London. D'Artagnan unadned that on arriving in the ci^ 
the duke would slacken nis pace, out it was not so : he kept on his 
way, heedless of whom he rode against. In fact, in crossing the city, 
two or three accidents of this kind happened : but Buckingham did 
not even turn his head to see what became of those he had knocked 
down. D'Artagnan folbwed him amidst cries, which very much resem- 
bled curses. 

On entering the court of his hotel, Buckingham sprang ttom his horse, 
and. without taking heed of the noble animal, threw tne bridle on his 
neck, and sprang towards the vestibule. D'Artagnan did the same^ with 
a little more concern, however, for the fine creatures, whose merits he 
fully appreciated : but ne had the satisfaction to see three or four grooms 
run Irom the stables, and take charge of them. 

The duke walked so fast that d'Artagnan had some trouble in keeping 
up with him. He passed through several apartments of an eleganoe of 
wnich even the greatest nobles of France had not even an idea»andrarrived 
at length in a bed-chamber which was at once a miracle of taste and of 
splendour. In the alcove of this chamber was a door practised in the 
tapestry, which the duke opened with a small gold ke3%which he wore 
suspended from his neck by a chain of the same metal. From discretion, 
d'Artagnan remained behind ; but at the moment of Buckingham's pass* 
ing through this door, he turned round, and seeing the lesiuition of the 
young man i-^ 

" Come in ! come in !* cried he, " and if you have ^he good fortune 
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to be admitted to her mejestgr's presenoe, tell her what yon hsve 
Been.'* 

EDoourased by this iovitatioii, d'Artoipuui followed the duke, who 
closed the aoor after them. 

He found himself with the duke in a small chapel ooyered with a 
tapestry of Persian cilk worked with gold, and brilliantly lit with a yast 
number of wax lights. Oyer a species of altar, and beneath a canopy of 
blue yelyet surmounted by white and red plumes, was a full-length 
portrait of Anneof Austria, so perfect in its resemblance, thatd'Artagnaa 
uttered a cry of surprise on beholding it : it might be beUeyed that the 
queen was about to speak. 

Uppu the altar, and beneath the portrait^ was the oasket ooataining 
the diamond studs. 

The duke approached the altar, fell on his knees as a priest might 
haye done before a crucifix, and opened the caaket. 

** There," said he. drawing from the oasket a large bow of blue ribbon, 
all sparkhng with diamonds ;— " here," said he, "are the precious studs 
which I haye taken an oath should be buried with me. The queen 

Sye them to me, the queen requires them back again ; her will be done, 
:e that ot God, in all things." 

Then he began to kiss, one after the other, those dear studs with 
which he was about to part-^All at onoe, he uttered a terrible cry. 

" What is the matter P" eiolaimed d'ArtagnaOy anxiously, " what has 
happened to you. milord ?" 

^ All is lost ! all is lost !" cried Buckingham, turning as pale aa death; 
"two of the studs are wanting ! there are but ten of tbem !** 

" Can you haye lost thwn, milord, or do you thi^k l^y haye been 
stolen?" 

" They haye been stolen !" replied the duke, "and it is the cardinal who 
has dealt me this blow. See^ the ribbons wnich held them haye been 
cut with sdssors." 

"If. milord suspects they haye been stolen-*perhapetbe peraon who 
stole them still has them." 

" Let me reflect," said the duke—" The only time I wcnre theaa studs 
was at a ball ^iyen by the kin& a week ago. at Windsor. The oountess 
de Winter, with whom I had bad a quarrel, became reconciled to me at 
that ball That reconciliation was nothing but the yengeance of a 
jealous woman. I haye neyer seen her from that day. That woman is 
an a«ent of the cardinal's." 

" Why then, he baa agents throughout the whole world !" cried 
d'Artagnan. 

'* Yes, yes," said Buckingham, gnashing his teeth with rage, "he ia a 
terrible antagonist !— But when is this ball to take place f" • 

"On Monday next" 

" On Honday next I Still fiye days before us, thaf s more time than 
we want. Patrick !" cried the duke^ opening the door of the chapel, 
" Patrick !" 

His confidential yalet, who had that momeiit returned, appeased at 
his call. 

" My jeweller and my secretary." 

The yiedet de chamwe went out with a mute 'promptitude, that 
showed he was accustomed to obey implicitly and without reply. 

But although the jeweller had oeen mentioned first, it was the seore* 
tary that first made his appearance; simply beoause l^e liyed in the 
hotel. He found Buckingham seated at # table in bw bed«9baiabef* 
writing orders with his own hand. 
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** Master Jackson," said he, " go instantly to the lord ohancei/otr and 
tell him that I desire him to execute these orders. I wish tiH^Tr^ to be 
promulgated immediately." 

''But, m;y lord, if the lord chancellor interrogates me upon the 
motives wmch may have led your grace to adopt such an extraordinary 
measure, what reply shall I xnake r* 

" That such is my pleasure and that I answer for my will to xio man." 

•" Will that he the answer," replied the secretary, smilini^ *• 'which he 
must transmit to his majesty, if, by chance, his mijesty should have the 
curiosity to know why no Ycssel is to leave any of the ports of Great 
Britain ?" 

** You are right, master Jaclssan^'* replied Buckingham. ** He vnll ' 
say, in that case^ to the king, that I am determined on war, and that this , 
measure is my first act of hostility against France." 

The secretary bowed and retired 

*" We are safe on that side," said Buckingham, turning towards d'Ar- 
tagnan. "If the studs are not yet gone to Paris, they will not auive 
till after you." 

"How so, milord?" 

"I have just placed an embargo on all vessels at present in his 
majesty's ports, and, without particular permission, not one can Utt an 
anchor." 

iyArtag[nan looked with stupefaction at a man who thus employed 
the unlimited power with which he was clothed by the confidence of a 
king, in the prosecution of his amours. Buckingham saw by the expres- 
sion of the young man's face what was passing in nis mind, and he smiled. 

"Yes," said h^ "yes. Anne of Austria is my true queen; upon a 
word from her, I would betray my country, I would betray my king. I 
would betray my God. She asked me not to send the Protestants of 
La Bochelle the assistance I promised them : I have not done so. I 
broke my word, it is true ; but what signifies that ? I obeyed my love ; 
and have I not been richly naid for that obedience ? It was to that 
obedience I owe her i)ortrait !" 

D'Artagnan admired by what fragUe and unknown threads the 
destinies of nations and the lives of men are sometimes suspended. 

He was lost in these reflections when the goldsmith entered. He 
was an Irishman, one of the most skilful of his craft, and who Mm- / 
self confessed that he gained a hundred thousand livres a year by the J 
duke of Buckingham. ^ 

" Master O'Reilly," said the duke to him, leading him into the chape], 
" look at these diamond studs and tell me what they are worth a- piece." 

The goldsmith cast a glance at the elegant manner in which they were 
set, calculated, one with another, what the diamonds were worth, and 
without hesitation : ' 

"Fifteen hundred pistoles each, my lord," replied he. 

"How many days would it require to xnake two studs exactly like 
them P You see there are two wanting." 

" A week, my lord." 

" I will give you three thousand pistoles each for two, if I can have 
them by the day after to-morrow." ^ 

" My lord, you shall have them." 

"You are a jewel of a man, Master O'Beilly"; but that is not all; 
these studs cannot be trusted to any body : it must be effected in the 
palace." 

" Impossible, my lord ; there is no one but myself can execute them so 
that the new may not be distinguished from the old." 
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"Therefore, my dear master O'Eeilly, you are my prisoneir; and if 
you wish ever so to leave my palace, you cannot ; so make the hest'of 
it. Name to me such of your workmen as you stand in need of, and 
point out the tools they must bring." 

The goldsmith knew the duke ; he knew all observation would be 
useless, and instantly determined how to act. 

" May I be permitted to inform my wife ?** said he. 

" Oh ! ^ou may even see her, if you like, my dear Master O'Beilly : 
your captivity shall be mild, be assured : and as everjr inoonvenienoe 
deserves its indemnification, nereis, in addition to the price of the studs, 
an order for a thousand pistoles, to make you forget the annoyance 1 
cause you." 

D'Axtagnan could not get over the surprise created in him by this 
minister, who thus, open-handed, sported with men and millions. 

As to the goldsmith, he wrote to his wife, sending her the order for 
the thousand pistoles, and charging her to send him, in exchange, his 
most skilful apprentice, an assortment of diamonds, of which he gave 
the names and the weight and the necessary tools. 

Buckingham led the goldsmith to the chamber destined for him, and 
which, at the end of half-an-hour. was transformed into a workshop. 
Then ne placed a sentinel at each door, with an order to admit nobody, 
upon any pretence, but his valet-de-cnambre, Patrick. We need not 
add that the goldsmith, CyBeilly, and his assistant, were prohibited from 
going out on any account. 

All this being regulated, the duke turned to d'Artagnan. 

**Now, my young friend," said he, "England is all our own. What 
do you wish for ? What do you desire ?" 

'^A bed, nulord," replied drArtagnan. " At present, I confess, that is 
the thing I stand most in need of. 

Buckingham assigned d'Artagnan a chamber adjoining his own. He 
wished to nave the young man at hand, not that he at all mistrusted 
him, but for the sake of having some one to whom he could constantly 
talk about the queen. 

In one hour after, the ordinance was published in London that no 
vessel bound for France should leave the ports— not even the packet- 
boat with letters. In the eyes of everybody this was a declaration of 
war between the two kingdoms. 

On the day after the morrow, by eleven o'clock, the two diamond studs 
were finished, and they were so completely imitated, so perfectly alike, 
that Buokingnam could not tell the new ones from the old ones, and 
the most practised in such matters would have been deceived as he was. 

He immediately called d'Artagnan. 

"Here," said he to him, "are the diamond studs that you came to 
fetch, and be my witness that I have done all that human power 
could do." 

"Be satisfied, milord; I will tell all that I have seen. But does 
your grace mean to give me the studs without the casket ?" 

" The casket would only encumber you. Besides, the casket is the more 
precious from being all that is left to me. You will say that I keep it." 

" I will perform your commission, word for word, milord." 

" And now " resumed Buckingham, looking earnestly at the young 
man, " how shall I ever acquit myself of the debt I owe you P" 

IrArtagnan coloured up to the eyes. He saw that the duice was 
searching for a means of making him accept something, and the idea 
that the blood of himself and his friends was about to w paid for with 
English gold was strangely repugnant to him. 
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"Ij^tvM m^mAtoA eaoh other, mflord^" replied d'ArtMnaa* "and 
let us make things dear, in order that there may be no nusiBke. I ana 
in the service of the King and Queen of France, and form part of the 
oomi>any of M. des Essarts, who. as well as his brother-in-law, M. de 
Tr^ville^ is partioularly attaiohed to their majesties. What I have done, 
then, has been for the queen, and not at all for your grace. And, still 
farther, it is very probable I should not have done anything of this, if 
it had not been to make myself agreeable to some one who u nky lady, 
as the queen is yours/' 

" 1 understand,'^ said the duke, smiling, ''and I even believe that I 
know that other person ; it is—" 

*' Milord! I have not named her !" interrupted the young man, warmly. 

" That is true," said the duke, " and it is to this person I am bound 
to discharge my debt of gratitude." 

** You have said, milord ; for truly at this moment, when there is 
question of war, I confess to you ihsA I see nothing in your grace out 
an Englishman) and, cons^uently. an enemy, whom I should have much 
greater pleasure in meeting on the field of battle thim in the park at 
Windsor, or the chambers of the Louvre '^ all which, however, will not 

Erevent me from executing, to the verv pomt^ my oonunission, or from 
ijmg down my life, if there be need of it^ to accomplish it ; but I refj^esA 
it to your grace, without your having; personally on that account more 
to thank me for in this second interview, than for that which 1 did for 
you in the first." 

" We say, ' proud as a Scotchman,' " murmured the duke of Buck- 
ingham. 

^ And we say, 'proud as a Gascon,' " replied d'Artagnan ; *' the Gascons 
are the Scots of Prance." 

D'Artagnan bowed to the duke^ and was retiring. 

" Well 1 you are going away in that manner P But where ? and how t" 

"That's true!" 

" Fore gad, these Frenchmen have no consideration I" 

" I had forgotten that England was an island, and that you were the 
king of it" 

"Go to the pori^ ask for the brig Sund, and give this letter to the 
captain : he will convey you to a little port, where certainly you are not 
expected, and which is ordinarily only frequented by fishermen. 
What is the name of that port ?" 

" Saint-Talerv; but listen. When you have arrived there, you will 
go to a mean auberge, without a name and without a sign, a mere fisher- 
man's hut. Tou cannot be mistaken, there is but one?' 

"And then?" 

" Tou will ask for the hoft^ and will repeat to him the word— JbnMir<l .'" 

" Which means ?" 

"In French, en avant; that is the pass-word. He will give you a 
ready-saddled horse, and will point out to you the road you are to take. 
You will find, in this manner, four relays on your route. If you will 
give, at each of these relays, your address in Paris, the lour horses will 
follow you thither. You already know two of them, and you appeared 
to appreciate them like a judge. They were those we rode on, and you 

giay rely upon me for the others not being inferior to them. The^e 
orses are equipped for the field. However proud you may be, you will 
not reftise to accept one of them, and to request your three com- 
panions to accept the others : that is in order to make war against 
us, besideB. The end exeuses the means^ as you Frenchmen sayi does it 
not?" 
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** Yes, milord, I aooept tbem," said d' Artagnaa, " and, if it please €k>d 
we will make a good use of your presents." 

** Well, now, your hand, young man ; perhaps we shall soon meet on 
the field of battle ;. but, in the meantime, we shall part good friends, I 
hope?" 

^Tes, milord, but with the hope of soon beoomlng enemies 1^ 

** Be satisfied on that head : I promise you.** 

" I depend upon your parole, milord." 

lyArtagnan Dowed to the duk^ and made his way as auickly as 
possible to the port Opposite the tower he found the vessel that Irul 
been named to hiuL deliyered his letter to the captain, who, afVer 
having it examined by Uie governor of the port^ made immediate pre- 
parations to sail. 

Fifty vessels were waiting to set out, in momentary expectation of the 
removal of the prohibition. When passing alongside of one of thern, 
d'Artagnan fancied he perceived on board of it the ladv of Meung, the 
same whom the unknown gentleman had stvled milady, and wnoia 
d'Artagnan had thought so handsome ; but, thanks to the tide of the 
river and a fidr wind, his vessel passed so (quickly that ne had little more 
than a glimpse of her. 

The next day, about nine o'dook in the morning, he landed at Si 
Yalery. IVArtaAnan went instantly in search of the auberge, and easily 
discovered it by tne riotous noise which resounded from it : war between 
England and France was then confidently talked o( and the sailors were 
carousing in the hopes of it 

D'Artagnan made his way through the crowd, advanced towards the 
host, and pronounced the word, ** forward, /" The host instantly made 
him a sign to fbllow him, went out with him by a door Which opened 
mto-a yard, led him to the stable, where a readjr-saddled horse awaited 
him. and asked him if he stood in need of anything else. 

" I want to know the route I am to Mow." said d'Artagnan. 

" Go flrom hence to Blangy, and from Blan|^ to NeufohftteL At 
Neufcn&tel, go to the auberge of the Kerse cfC/r. give the password 
to the host, and you will find, as you have done here, a horse ready* 
saddled." 

" Have I anything to pay P^ demanded d'Artagnan. 

" Everything is paid," replied the host, ** and liberally. Begone then, 
and may Qod conduct you safely !" 

" Amen !" cried the young man, and set off at ftill gallop. 

In four hours Arom startmg he was in Neufoh&tel He strictly fol- 
lowed the instructions he had received ; at Neufoh&tel, as at St Valery, 
he found a horse quite ready awaiting him ; he was about to remove 
the pistols fh)m the saddle he had vacated to the one he was about to 
occupy, but he found the holsters furnished with similar pistols. 

- tour address at Paris P" 

" Hotel of the Guards, company of Bes Essarts." 

* Enoueh," replied the interrogator. 

" Which route must I take ?" demanded d'Artagnan, in his turn. 

" That of Bouen \ but :rou will leave the city on your right Tom 
must stop at the httle village of Eocuis, in which there is but one 
auberg^ vEen d6 France, Dont condemn it from appearanoes, you 
will find a horse in the stables quite as good as this." 

* The same password ?" 
•Exactly." 

* Adieu, mtster !" 

* A good journey, gentleman I Do you want anything ?" 
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D'Artagnon shook bis head in reply, and set off at full speed. At 
Eccuis, the same soene was repeated ; he found as provident a host and 
a fresh horse. He left his address as he had done before, and set off 
again, at the same pace, for Pontoise. At Pontoise he changed his 
liorse for the last time, and at nine o'clock galloi)ed into the yard of 
M. de Tr^ville's hotel He had performed nearly sixty leagues in little 
more than twelve hours. 

M. de Tr^ville received him as it he had seen him that same morning ; 
only, when pressins his hand a little more warmly than usual, he in- 
formed him that tne company of M. des Essarts was on duty at the 
Louvre, and that he might repair at once to his post 



CHAPTEE XXn. 

The Ballet of La Merlalson. 

On the morrow, nothing was talked of in Paris but the ball which 
Messieurs the Echevins of the city were to give to the king and queen, 
and in which the king and queen were to dance the famous La Mer- 
lalson, the king's favourite ballet. 

The whole of the last week had been occupied in preparations at the 
Hotel de Ville, for this important evenin^^. The city carpenters had 
erected scaffolds upon which the ladies invited were to be placed ; the 
city grocer had ornamented the chambers with two hundred flambeaux 
of white wax, which was a piece of luxury unheard of at that period ; 
and twenty violins were ordered, and the price paid for them fixed at 
double the usual rate, upon condition, said the report, that they should 
be played all night. 

At ton o'clock in the morning, the Sieur de la Coste, ensign in the king's 
guards, followed by two exempts and several archers of that body, came 
to the city sreffier (registrar or secretary), named Clement, and demand- 
ed of him all the keys of the chambers and offices of the hotel. These 
keys were given up to him instantly ; each of them had a ticket at- 
tached to it, by which it might be known, and from that moment the 
Sieur de la Coste was charged with the guarding of all the doors and 
all the avenues. 

At eleven o'clock, came in his turn Duhallier, captain of the guard, 
bringing with him fifty archers, who were distributed immediately 
through the hotel, at the doors wnich had been assigned to them. 

At three o'clock arrived two companies of the guards, one Prench. the 
other Swiss. The company of Prench guards was composed half of M. 
Duhallier's men, and half of M. des Essart's men. 

At nine o'clock, Madame la Premiere Presidente arrived. As, next 
to the queen, this was the most considerable personage of the f&te, she 
was received by the city gentlemen, and placed in a box opposite to that 
which the queen was to occupy. 

At ten o'clock, the kin^s collation, consisting of confitures and other 
delicacies, was prepared m the litUe chamber on the side of the church 
of St. Jean, in irox^t of the silver buffet of the city, which was guarded 
by four arcners. 

At midnight, great cries and loud acclamations were heard ; it was 
the king, who was passing through the streets which led Arom the Louvre, 
to the Hdtel de yUle, and which were all illuminated with coloured 
lamps. 

Immediately Messieurs the Echevins, clothed in their cloth robes and 
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preceded bj nx ieryiiBantB, holding each a flamheau m hie naod, went to 
attend upon the king, whom they met on the steps, where the provost of 
the mercoante offered him the compliment of welcome : a compliment 
to which his msoeety replied by an apology for coming so late, but 
iayins the blame upon M. the Cardinal, who had detained him till ele?en 
o'clock, tallung of affairs of state. 

His miyesty, in full dress, was accompanied by his royal highness 
Monsieur the count de Soissons, the Grand Prior, the duke de Longue- 
ville, the duke d'Elbeuf, the count d'Harcourt, the count de la Boohe- 
Gruyon, M. de Idancourt, M. de Baradas, the count de Cramailj and the 
eheval^ de Souveray. ^ 

£yerybody observed that the king looked dull and preoccupied. 

A closet had been prepared for the king and another for monsieur. 
In each of these closets were placed masquerade habits. The same had 
been done with respect to the queen and Madame la Pr^idente. The 
nobles and ladies of their majesties' suites were to dress, two by two, in 
ohambers prepared for the purpose. 

Before entcoing his closet the king desired to be informed the mo* 
zaent the cardinal arrived. 

Half an hour after the entrance of the king, fresh acclamations were 
heard : these announced the arrival of the queen. The 4eh&mns did as 
tbejr had done before, and, preceded by their sergeants, went to receive 
their illustrious guest 

The queen entered the great hall ; and it was remarked, thal^ like the 
king, she looked dull, and moreover, fatigued. 

At the moment she entered, the curtain of a small gallery which to 
that time had been dosed, was drawn, and the pale face of the cardinal 
appeared, he being dressed as a Spanish cavalier. His eves were fixed 
upon those of the queen, and a smile of terrible joy passed over his lips : 
— ^the queen did not wear her diamond studs. 

The queen remained for a short time to receive the compliments of 
tiie city gentlemen and to reply to the salutations of the ladies. 

All at once the king appeared at one of the doors of the halL The 
cardinal was speaking to him in a low voice, and the king was very 
pale. 

The king made his way through the crowd, without a mask, and the 
ribbons of nis doublet scarcely tied; he went straight to the queen, and 
in an altered voice, said :— 

" Why, madame, have you not thought proper to wear your diamond 
studs, when you know it would have given me so much gratification V* 

The qneen cast a glance around her, and saw the cardiiuil behind, with 
a diabolical smile on his countenance. 

''Sire." replied the queen, with a faltering voice, ** because, in the 
midst or such a crowd as this^ I feared some accident might happen to 
them." 

** And you were wrong, madame ! if I made you that present it Was 
that you might adorn yourself with them. I tell you again, you were 
wrong!" 

And the voice of the kmg was tremulous with anger : the company 
looked and listened with astonishment, comprehending nothing of what 



*'Sire," said the queen, "I can send for them to the Louvre, where 
•they are, and thus your majesty's wishes will be complied with.'' 

" Do so. madame ! do so. and that at the quickest; for within an hour 
the ballet will commence." 

The queen bent in token of suboiission, and followed the ladies who 
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were to oonduot her to her closet. On his part^ the king returned to 
his. 

A moment of trouble and confusion ensued in the assembly. Every- 
body had remarked that something had passed between the king and 
queen, but both of them had spoken so low, that all, out of respect^ 
had kept at a distance of several steps, so that nobody had heurd any- 
thing. The violins began to sound with all their might, but nobody 
listened to them. 

The king came out first firom his closet ; he was in a hunting costume 
of the most elegantMescription, and monsieur and the other nobles 
were dressed as he was. This was the costume that became the king 
the best, and when thus dressed, he really appeared the first genUeman 
of his kingdom. 

The cardinal drew near to the king, and placed in Ins hand a smaU 
casket. The king opened it. and found in it two diamonds. 

** What does this mean P demanded he of the cardinal 

"Nothing" replied the latter; '* only, if the queen has the studs, of 
which I very much doubt, count them, sire, and if you only find 
ten, ask her mi^esty who can have stolen from her the two studs that 
are here." 

The king looked at the cardinal as if to interrogate him i but he had 
not time to address any question to him : a cry of admiration burst 
from every mouth. If the kin^ appeared to be the first gentleman of 
his kingdom, the queen was, without doubt^ the most beauti^l woman 
in France. 

It is true that the habit of a huntress became her admirably; she 
wore a beaver hat with blue feathers, a surtout of grey-pearl velvet, 
fastened with diamond clasps, and a petticoat of blue satin, embroidered 
with silver. On her left shoulder sparkled the diamond studs upon a 
bow of the same colour as the plumes and the petticoat. 

The king trembled with joy and the cardinal with vexation ; never- 
theless, distant as they were from the queen, they could not count 
the studs ; the queen had them ; the only question ^ras, had she ten or 
twelve. 

At that moment, the violins sounded the signal for the ballet. The 
king advanced towards Madame la Presidente, with whom he was to 
dance, and his highness monsieur with the queen. They took their 
places, and the ballet beg^n. 

The king figured op])08ite the queen, and every time that he passed 
by her, he devoured with his eyes those studs of which he could not as- 
certain the number. A cold sweat covered the brow of the fin-rHina.], 

The ballet lasted an hour, and had sixteen entrSes. 

The ballet ended amidst the applauses of the whole assemblage, and 
every one reconducted his lady to her place ; but the king took advan- 
tage of the privilege he had of leaving his lady, to advance eagerly 
towards the queen. 

** I thank you, madame," said he, ** for the deference you have shown 
to my wishes, but I think you want two of the studs, and I bring them 
back to you.^ 

At these words he held out to the queen the two studs the cardinal 
had given hiuL 

" How, sire ! " cried the young queen, affecting surprise, ''you are 
giving me then two more ; but then I shall have fourteen ! " 

In fact, the king counted them, and the twelve studs were aU on her 
majesty's shoulder. 

^he king called the cardinal to him. 
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"What does this mean, Monsieiir the Cardinal?" asked the king 
in a severe tone. 

**This means, sire," replied the cardinal, ^that I was desirous of 
presenting her majesty with these two studs, and that not daring to 
offer them myself, I adopted these means of inducing her to do so." 

"And I am the more grateful to your eminence," replied Anne of 
Austria, with a smile that proved she was not the dupe of this ingenious 

Siece of gallantry, " from being certain these two studs have cost you as 
early as all the others cost his majesty." 

Then, after bowing to the king ana the cardinal, the queen resumed 
her way to the cham oer in which she had dressed, and where she waa to 
take off her ball costuma 

The attention which we have been obliged to give, during the com- 
mencement of the chapter, to the illustrious personages we have intro- 
duced in it, has diverted us for an instant from him to whom Anne 
of Austria owed the extraordinary triumph she had obtained over 
the cardinal; and who, confounded, unknown, lost in the crowd 
^thered at one of the door^ looked on at this scene, comprehen- 
sible only to four persons, the king, the queen, his eminence, and 
himself. 

The queen had just regained her chamber, and d'Artagnan was about 
to retire, when he felt his shoulder lightly touched: he turned round, 
and saw a young woman who made him a sign to follow her. The face 
of this young woman was covered with a black velvet mask, but, not- 
withstanding this precaution, which was, in fact, taken rather against 
others than against him, he at once recogmsed his usual guide, the light 
and intelligent Madame Bonacieux. 

On the evening before, they had scarcely seen each other for a mo- 
ment at the apartment of the Swiss Grermain, whither d'Artagnan had 
sent for her. The luute which the young woman was in to convey to 
her miskess the excellent news of the happy return of her messenger, 
prevented the two lovers from exchanging more than a few words. 
D'Artagnan then followed Madame Bonacieux, moved by a double sen- 
timent, love and curiosity. During the whole of the way, and m pro- 
portion as the corridors became more deserted, d'Artagnan wished 
stop the young woman, seize her, and gaze upon her, were it onlv for a 
minute ; but quick as a bird, she glided between his hands, and when 
he wished to si>eak to her, her finger placed upon her mouth, with 
a little imperative gesture full of grace, reminded him that he was 
under the command of a power which he must blindly obey, and 
which forbade him to make even the slightest complaint ; at length, 
after winding about for a minute or two, Madame Bonacieux opened 
the door of a closet, which was entirely dark, and led d'Artagnan into 
it There she made a fresh sign of silence, and opening a second door 
concealed by a tapestry, and which opening spread at once a brilliant 
lil^t, she disappeared. 

^D'Artagnan remained for a moment motionless, asking himself where 
he could be ; but soon a ray of light which penetrated through the 
chamber, together with the warm and perfUmed air which reached him 
from the same aperture, the conversation of two or three ladies, in a 
language at once respectful and elegant, and the word majesty two or 
three tunes repeated, mdioated clearly that he was in a closet attached 
to the queen's chamber. 

The young man waited the event quietly in oomnstrative darkness. 

The queen app^red to be cheerful and nappy, which seemed to ast-^ 
Dish the persons who surrounded her. and who were accustomed t^ 

L 3 
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ker almost alwiys sad sndftill of one. The queen attrtboM tUi]ayo\iB 
feeling to the beauty of the fiftto, to the pleasure she had exoe- 
rieaoed in the heHet^ and as it is not pcnnisBihle to oontradiot a 
gueen, whether she smile or whether she weep, all rivaDed eaoh other 
in expatiating upon tiie gaUantry of messieQrs the eehevimt^ the good 
dt^ of Paris. 

AlthouRh d'Artagnan did not at all know the Queen, he soon ^BstiB* 
guished her Toioe m>m the others, at first by a snghtly forein aooenl 
and next by that tone of domination naturally impressed upon all 
soTereign expressions. He heard her appnoaoh and withdraw from the 
partially open door, and twioe or three times he eren saw ^e shadow of 
a person interoept the light. 

At length a hand and an arm, surpassinsiT beantiftil in their form and 
whiteness, idided through the tapeslry. IrArtacDan, at enoe, oompre- 
hended tlut this was his recompense : he oast ntmself on his knees, 
seised tiie hand and touched it respeetfuHy with his lips; then the hand 
was withdrawn, leaving in his an object whieh he peroeiTed to be a ring; 
the door immediately closed, and d*ArtagBan found himself affam in 
complete darkness. 

I)\Artagnan placed the ring on his finger^ and again waited : it was 
evident t£ait all was not yet over. After the reward of his devofioa that 
of his love was to come. Besides, although the ballet was danoe^ the 
evening's pleasures had searoely begun : supper was to be served at threes 
and the oloek of SI Jean had struck three-quarters past two. 

The sound of voices diminished }af degrees in the a4Joining efaamber; 
the company iras then heard departmg; then the door of the ofoeet in 
which d Artagnan was, was opened, and Madame Boaadenz ettlered 
quickly. 

** You, at last P " cried d' Artagnan. 

" Silenoe ! " said the young woman, plaeittg her hand upon his lips: 
** silence ! and begone the same way you came ! " 

** But where and when shall I see you again F* cried d'Artanan. 

"A note which you will find at home will tell you. begone! 
begone!* 

And at these vrords she opened the door of the corridor, and pushed 
d'Artagnan out of the closet. IVArtagnan obeyed like a child, without 
the least resistance or objection, whieh prored that he was «)wnright 
really in kyfe. 



CHAPTEB XXm. 

The RendezvouB. 

« 

B'Abtagnan ran home immediately, and, althoagh it was three 
o'dock in the morning, and he had some of the worst routed quarters 
of Paris to pass throng, he met with no misadventure. Every one 
knows that drunkards and lovws have a protecting deity. 

He found the door of his passage open, sprang up the stairs, and 
knocked softly in a manner agreed upon between nim and his lackey. 
PUmohet,* whom he had sent home two hours before firom the Hdtel de 

* Then te no doubtthe w»dw wUl Mk, m the Itanalalar doss* ** Bow osme 
Plancbet here? ** We left him " stUT as a rush " from fiktisue, bdnff carried to 
bed i|i London. M. Dnmas's errors from haste are very nomerous j I ODly say 
this, Ihat they may not be laid at tlWdow of ^ wrong party.— TfiAifS, ^ ^ 
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T31c^ daeizuig lum to be oinftil aad at up for him, Ofioned the door to 
him. 

*' Hm wnj one Ivonght & letter Uxt me ?" asked d'Artagnan, eagerly. 

" No one has hrttgii a letter," monsiear, replied Planohet; " bat 
there is one oome of itseUL" 

" Whttt do you mean tar itsi, you stupid fellow ? " 

" I mean to say that when I came in, although I had tiie key of rair 
apartment in my poeket^ and that key had never been out of my 
possession, I found a letter upon the green taUe-oover in yonr bed- 
ohamber. 

" And where is that letter ? " 

'* I left it where I found it^ monsieur. It is not natural for letters to 
enter in this manner into people's houses. "If the window had been 
open, even in the smallest way, I shouki think nothiai; of it \ but, no ; 
all was as dose as possible. Beware^ monsieur, there u oertainly some 
mario in it." 

vv hilst Flanohet was swing this the young man had darted into his 
chamber, and seised and opened the letter; it was from Madame 
Bonadeuz, and was oonoeiTed in these terms >- 

" There are many thanks to be offered to you and to be transmitted 
to you. Be this erening about ten o'clock at 8t. Cloud, in front of the 
pavilion bmlt at the comer of the hotel of M. d'Estr^.— C. B." 

Whilst reading this letter, d'Artagnan felt his heart dilated and 
oompresaed by that delicious spasm which tortures and caresses the 
hearts of lovers. 

It was the first biUet he had reoeived, it was tiie firrt rendesvous that 
had ever been granted him. IBiR heart, swelled by the intoxication of 
joy, felt readar to dissolve away at the very gate of that terrestrial 
paradise called Love! 

" Well, monsieur," said Flanohet, who had observed his master grow 
red and pale successively ;" did I not gneM truly? Is it not some bad 
business or other ?" 

'' You are mistaken^ Planchet," replied d'Artagnan ; " and, as a proo^ 
there is a crown to dnnk my health." 

** I am much obliged to m«>nsieur^ for the crown be has given me, 
and I promise him I wiU obe]r his ustructions exactly; but it is not 
the less true that letters whiah oome in this manner into shut-up 
houses—" 

** Fsll from heaven, msr friend. faU (nm. heaven." 

" Then monsieur is satisfied P" asked Flanohet 

** My dear Flanohet X am the happiest of men!" 

" And I may profit oy mopsieur's oappiness, and nay go to bed?" 

** Yea 10 " 

** May the blessii^ of heaven fall upon mcBosieur; but it is not the 
less true that that letter--" 

And Flanchet retired, shaking his head with an air of doubt which 
the UberaU^ of d'Artagnan had not entirelj; removed. 

Left alone, d'Artagnan read and re-read his biUet, Ihen he kissed and 
re-kissed twenty times the lines traced by the hand of his beautiful 
miBtresSi At length, he went to bed, fell aueep, and had golden dreams. 

At seven o'clock in the morning he arose and called Flanohet, who, at 
the second summous, opened the door, his oountenanoe not yet quite 
free from the anxiety of the preceding ni^t. 

" Flanohet," said d'Artagnan, " X am going out for all day, perhaps; 
you §t% tbere£oreb your own maftef till aavm o'elook in the evenin- 
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but at seren o'olook you mnsfc hold younelf in readiness with two 
nones." 

" There ! ** siud Flanchet, ** we are going again,' it appears^ to have our 
skinspieroed through, and rubbed offin all airections ! " 

'* Yon will take jour musketoon and your pistols." 

*' There now ! did not I say so?" cried Phmohet " I was sure of it ; 
that cursed letter." 

" Come, don't be afraid! you silly fellow; there is nothing in hand 
but a nartjr of pleasure." 

*' Ah ! like the charming journey, the other day, when it rained 
billet& and produced a crop of steel-traps ! " 

** w ell. ii you are really afraid. Monsieur Planohet," resumed d'Ar- 
tagnan, I will go without you; I prefer travelling alone to having a 
companion who entertains the least fear." 

*' Monsieur does me wrong," said Planohet; " I thought he had seen 
me at work." 

" Yes, but I did not know whether you had not worn out all your 
courage the first time." 

" Monsieur shall see, upon occasion, that I have some left; only I beg 
monsieur not to be too prodigal of it^ if he wishes it to last long." 

" Do you believe you nave still a certain amount of it to expend this 
evening?" 

** I hone I have, monsieur." 

•* Well, then, I depend upon you." 

" At the appointed hour I shall be ready : only I believed that mon- 
sieur had but one horse in the guard stables." 

" Perhaps there is but one at l^is moment; but, by this evening there 
will be four." 

" It appears that our journey was a remounting journey then? " 

" Exactly so," said d Artagnan ; and nodding to Phmche^ he went 
out 

M. Bonaoieux was standing at his door. IVArtagnan's intention waa 
to go out without sneaking to the worthy mercer ; but the latter made 
so polite and friendljr a salutation, that his tenant felt obliged not only 
to stop, but to enter into conversation with him. 

Besides, how is it possible to avoid a little condescension towards a 
husband, whose pretty wife has appointed a meeting with you that same 
evening at St. Cloudy opposite the pavilion of M. d'Estr^? IVAr- 
tagnan approached him with the most amiable air he could assume. 

The conversation naturally fell upon the incarceration of the poor 
man. M. Bonaoieux, who was ignorant that d' Artagnan had overheard 
his conversation with the unlmown of Meung, rehited to his young 
tenant the persecutions of that monster, M. de Laffemas, whom he 
never ceased to qualify, during his account, with the title of the car- 
dinal's executioner, and expatiated at great lenstti upon the BastillcL 
the bolts, the wickets, the dungeons, the loop-holes, the gratings, and 
the instruments of torture. 

IXArta^an listened to him with exemplary oomplaisanoe, and when 
he had finished, said ^— 

" And Madame Bonadeux, do you know who carried her off? for I 
do not forget that I owe to that unpleasant circumstance the good for- 
tune of having made your acquaintance." 

" Ah !" said Bonacieux, '* they took good care not to tell me that, and 
my wife^ on her part, has sworn to me ov all that's sacred, that she does 
not know. But you," continued M. bonadeux, in a tone of perfect 
bonhomie, ** what has become of you for several days past P I have not 
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seen either you or any of your friends, and I don't think you could pick 
up all that dust on the pavement of Paris that I saw Planchet brusn off 
your boots yesterday." 

** You are right, my dear M. Bonacieuz, my friends and I haye been 
on a little journey." 

"Far from Paris?" 

**0h! lord! no; about forty leagues only; we went to take M. 
Athos to the waters of Forges, where my friends have remained." 

"And you have returned, have you not?" replied M. Bonacieux, 
ipying to his countenance the most jocular air. ' A handsome young 
lellow like you does not obtain loncc leaves of absence from his mistress 
— and we were impatiently waited for at Paris, were we not ?" 

" Ma foi," said the young man, laughing^ " I am fain to confess^it, and 
so much the more readily, my dear Bonacieux, as I see there is no con- 
cealing anything from you. Yes, I was expected, and impatiently, I 
assure you." 

A slight shade passed over the brow of Bonacieux, but so slight that 
d'Artagnan did not perceive it. 

" And we are ^ing to be recompensed for our diligence ?" said Bona- 
cieux, with a trming alteration m his voice, so trifling, indeed, that 
d'Artagnan did not perceive it any more than he had the shade which, 
an instant before, had darkened the countenance of the worthy man. 

' Ah ! I hope you are a true prophet !" said d'Artagnan, laughing. 

** No, that which I say is only that I may know whether you will be 
late." 

"Why do you ask me that question, my dear host, do you intend to 
sit up for me ?" 

"No ; only since my arrest and the robbery that was committed in 
my house, I am alarmed every time I hear a door opened, particularly 
in the night. What the deuce can you expect? I told you I was no 
man of the sword." 

" Well ; don't be alarmed if I oome home at one, two, or three o'clock 
in the morning ; indeed, do not be alarmed if I do not come at all." 

This time Bonacieux hecame so pale that d'Artagnan could not do 
otherwise than perceive i1^ and asked him what was the matter ? 

" Nothing," replied Bonacieux, " nothing. Only since my misfortunes 
I have been subject to faintnesses, which seize me all at once, and I have 
just felt a cold shiver. Pay no attention to it; you have nothing to 
occopy yourself with but being happy." 

" Then I have full occupation, for I am so." 

" Not yel wait a little ; this eyening you said." 

" Well ; this evening will com& thank God ! and perhaps you look for 
it with as much impatience as I do. Perhaps this evening Madame 
Bonacieux will visit the conjugal domicile." 

" Madame Bonacieux is not at hberty this evening," replied the hus- 
band seriously; " she is detained at the Louvre this evening by her 
duties." 

" So much the worse for you, my dear host, so much the worse for 
you ; when I am happy, I wish all the world to be so, but it appears 
that is not possible." 

And the young man departed, laughing at the joke, which he thought 
he alone could comprehend. « 

" Ah ! have your laugh out !" replied Bonacieux in a sepulchral tone. 

But d'Artagnan was too far off to hear him. and if he had heard him, 
in the disposition of mind he then enjoyed, ue, certes, would not have 
remarked it j 
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He took hw way towards the hotel of M. de Treville ; his visit of the 
day before had beeo very short and very Uttle explicative. 

He found M. de Treville in the joy of his heart. He had thought the 
kiniK and aueen oharming at the oalL It is true the cardinal had been 

Sirticularly ill-tempered. He had retired at one o'clock under the pre- 
nce of being indisposed. As to their miyesties, th€iy did not retmm to 
the Louvre tul six o'dock. 

** Now," said H. de Treville, lowering bis voice, and looking round to 
every oomer of the apartment to see if tbey were alone ; " now let us talk 
about you. my young friend : for it is evident that your fortunate return 
has something to do with the joy of the kin& the triumph of the 
queen, and the humiliation of the cardinal Xou must take Qsne of 
yourself." • 

" What have I to fear," replied d'Artagnan, ** as loug aa I ahaH hftve 
tiie n)od fortune to enjoy the favour of their majesties r* 

" Every thing, believe me. The cardinal is not the man to forget ft 
mystification until he has settled his aooounts with the mysti&er, and 
the mystifier appears to me to have.the air of being a certain young 
Gkisoon of my acquaintance." 

" Do you believe that the cardinal knows as xouoh as you do, and 
knows that I have been to London ?" 

" The devil { you said London ? Was it from London you brought 
that beautiful diamond that glitters on ypux finger ? Beware^ my dear 
d'Ajrtagnan; a present from an enemy i$ not a good thing; are there 
not some Latin verses upon that subject— stop !" 

" Yes, doubtless/' replied d'Artagnan, who had never been able to 
cram the first rudiments even of that language into his head, and who 
had by his ignorance driven his master to despair ; '* yes, doubUess, there 
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means: ' Beware of the enemy who makes you presents.' " 

" This diamond does not come from an enemy, monsieur/' replied 
d'Artagnan. *' it comes from the queen." 

*' From the queen I Oh ! oh !" said H. de Treville. " Wh^. it is, in- 
deed, a tru^ royal jewel, which is worth a thousand pistoles if it is worth 
a denier " 

" By whom did the queen send you this jewel ?" 

" She gave it to me hersell." 

-Where?" 

*' In Uie doset adjoining the chi^nber in which she changed her 
toilet." 

"How?" 

** Giving me her hand to kiss." 

" What ! you have kissed the queen's hai^d?" wid tf. de Tr^viUe, 
looking earnestly at d'Artagnan. 

** Her majesty did me the honour to grant me that favour." 
, " And that iu the presence of witnesses ! Imprudeut woman! thrice 
imprudent ! " 

*^ No, monsieur, be satisfied, nobody saw her," replied d'Artagnan, and 
he related.to M. de Treville how the affair had passed. 

** Oh ! the women ! the women ! " cried the old soldier ; " I know them 
by their romantic imaginations ; evei^thing that savours of mystery 
oharms them; so, you hav^ seen the arm, that was idl; you would, meet 
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the queen and yoa would not know her ; she might meet fma end she 
would not know who you were." 
** No ; but thanks to this diamond," replied the ^oung man. 
** liisten to me/' said M. de Tr^viUe, ^ shall I give jrou a pndL ineoe 
of adyioe, a piece of friendly advice 9 " 
** Tou wilfdo me honour, monsieur,^ said IL d'Artaauui. 
'* Well, then, go to the nearest goldsmith's, and sell that diamond for 
the highest ^rice you ean get from him ; howe¥er mudh of a Jew he 
may he, he will give yeu, at leasL eif hi hundred pistoleiL Piftoles have 
no name, young man, and that rmg has a terrtUe one, wiuoh may 
betray him who wears it" 

** Sell this ring P a ring which oomes from my BOTeimgn! never ! ** 
said d'Artagnan. 

" Then, at leasts turn the collet of it iBsida, yon silly fellow, for every- 
bod^r must be aware that a cadet from Gascony does not find such gems 
in nis mother's jiewel-oaBe." 
" You think, wen, I have something to dread ? " asked d'Artagnan. 
** 1 mean to say, youns man, that he who sleeps over a mimy the 
match of which is already lighted, may consider himself in safety in 
oomparison with you." 

** The devil ! " said d'Artsgnan, whom the positive tone of IC. de 

Tr^ville be§^ to make a little uneasy ; **the devil I what nmst I do ? " 

** Be particularly, and at all times, on your guard. The cardinal has 

a tenacious memory and a long arm. You may depend npon it he will 

repay you by some ill turn." 

'' But what sort of one ?" 

"Eh ! how can I teliP Has he not all tiie devil's trieks at command ? 
The least that can be expected is that you will be arrested." 
** What ! will they dare to arrest a man in his majestar'to service ?" 
" Pardieu ! they did not scruple much in the case or Athoa. At all 
events, young man, depend upon one who has been thirtf yean at 
court. I>o not lull yourself in security, or you will be loe£ But on 
the contrary, and it is I who tell you so, see enemies in all dinetions. 
It any one seeks a quarrel with you. shun it, were it with a child of 
ten years old; if jou are attacked oy day or by night, fight, but retreat, 
without shame ; if you cross a bridge, feel every plank of it with yoor 
foot, lest one should give way beneath you ; if you naas before a house 
which is being buOt, look up^ for fear a stone shoold (all upon your head ; 
if vou stay out late, be always followed by your laokey, and let your 
lackey be armed, if, by the by, you can be sure of your lackey. Mis- 
trust everybody, your friend, your brother, your miatresi, your mistress 
in particiuar." 
IrArtagnan blushed. 

** Of my mistress^" repeated he, mechanieally ; ** and why rather her 
than any other P" 

"Because a miataren is one of the eardinal'a fiivoorite meaiia,-4ie has 
not one that is more expeditious : a woman will sell you for ten 
pistoles, witness Dalilab--* x ou are aoquainted with the Soripturea^ eh P" 
lyArtagnan thought of the appointment Madame Bonaoieux had 
made with him for that very evenmg^ but we are bound to aay; to the 
credit of our hero, that the bad opinion entertained by M. de Tr6viUi 
of women in general, did not inspire him with the least suspicion of 
his pretty hcstess. 

"Bni.i^iropotf'' refOffledM. de Tr^ville^ ** what hae become of your 
tiiree compeniona f ** 
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" I was about to ask you if you had heard no newB of them.** 

** None, whatever, monsieur/' 

" Well ! I left them on my road : Forthos at Ghantilly, with a duel 
on his hands ; Aramis at Gr^vecoeur, with a hall in his shoulder ; and 
Athos at Amiemf, detained by an accusation of coining ! " 

" See there, now ! " said M. de Tr^ville, *' and how the devil did you 
escape?" 

" By a mirade, monsieur, I must acknowledge; with a sword-thrust 
in my breast, and by nailing M. le Gomte de Wardes, on the bye-road 
to Calais, like a butterfly on a tapestry." 

''There again ! de Wardes, one of the oardinal's men* a cousin of 
Bocbeforf s. But, stop, my fhend, 1 have an idea." 

'* Speak, monsieur." 

" In your place, I would do one thing.* 

••What, monsieur?" 

'* Whilst his eminence was seeking for me in Paris, I would take, 
without sound of drum or trumi)et, the road to Picardy, and would go 
and make some inquiries concerning my three companions. What, the 
devil ! they merit richly that piece of attention on your part" 

" The advioe is good, monsieur, and to-morrow I will set out." 

" To-morrow ! and why not this evening ? " 

" This evening, monsieur, I am detained in Pftris by an indispensable 
business." 

" Ah ! young man ! young man ! some love-passage or other ?— Take 
care, I repeat to you, take care ! it is woman who was the ruin of us 
all, IS the ruin of us all, and will be the ruin of us all, as long as the 
world stands.— Take my advice, and set out this evening." 

** It is impossible, monsieur." 

" You have ^ven your word, then ? " 

** Yes, monsieur." 

'• Ah ! that's auite another thing, but promise me if you should not 
happen to be killed to-night, that you will go to-morrow." 

" I promise you, monsieur." 

" Do you want mone^ ? " 

*'I have still fifty pistoles. That, I think, is as muoh as I shall 
want." 

" But your companions ? " 

" I don't think they can be in need of any. We left Paris with each 
seventy-five pistoles in his pocket." 

"Shall I see you agpEun before your departure?" 

" I think not, monsieur, unless anything firesh should happen." 

** Well, a pleasant journey to you, then." 

** Thank you, monsieur." 

And d'Artagnan left M. de Tr6ville, penetrated more than ever lay 
hispatemal solicitude for his musketeers. 

Efe called successively at the abodes of Athos, Perthes, and Aramis. 
Neither of them had returned. Their lackeys likewise were absent, 
and nothing had been heard of either masters or servants. 

He would have inquired after them at their mistresses', but he was 
neither acquainted with Porthos's nor Aramis's, and as to Athos, he had 
not one. 

As he passed the Hdtel des Gardes, he took a glanoe into the stables : 
three out of the four horses were idready arrived. Planchet, all aston- 
ishment, was busy grooming them, and had already finished two. 

''Ah! monsieur,^' said Planchet, on peroeiving d'Artagnan, **how 
glad I am to see you " 
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" Why 80, Planchet ? " asked the young man. 

'' Do you place confidence in our landlord, M. Bonadeuz ?" 

•* I ? Not the least in the world.*' 
Oh ! you do quite right, monsieur." 
But, why do you ask ?" 

*' Because, while you were talking with him, I watched you without 
listening to you; and, monsieur, his countenance cluuigea so, two or 
three times i" 

"Bah!" 

*' Preoccupied as monsieur was with the letter he had received, he did 
not ohserve that; but 1, whom the strange fashion in which that letter 
came into the house had placed on my guard, I did not lose a moTement 
of his features." 

"And you found it?" 

" Traitorous, monsieur." 

"Indeed!" 

" Still more; as soon as monsieur had left, and disappeared round the 
comer of the street, M. Bonacieux took his hat, shut his door, and set 
off at a quick pace in an opposite direction." 

" It seems you are right, rlanchet ; all this appears to be a little myste- 
rious ; and be assured that we will not pay him our rent until the mat- 
ter shall be categorically explained to us." 

" Monsieur jokes, but monsieur will see." 

" What would you haye, Planchet ?~It is written, that what must be 
must!" 

" Monsieur has not then renounced his excursion for this even- 
ing ?" 

Quite the contrary, Planchet; the more ill-will I have reason to, 
entertain towards M. Bonacieux, the more punctual I shall be in keep-- 
ing the appointment made with me in that letter which makes you so 
uneasy." 

'* Then that is monsieur's determination ? " 

" Most decidedly, my friend ; at nine o'clock, tnen, be ready here, at 
the hotel, I will come and take you." 

Planchet seeing there was no longer any hope of making his master 
renounce his project, heaved a profound sigh, and set to work to groom 
the third horse. 

As to d'Artagnan, beine at bottom a prudent youth, instead of return- 
ing home, he went and dined with the Gascon priest, who. at the time 
of the distress of the four friends, had. given them a breaKfast of cho- 
colate* 






CHAPTER XXIV. 

The Pavilion. 

At nine'o'clock d'Artagnan was at the H6tel des Gardes; he found 
Planchet under arms. The fourth horse had arrived. 

Planchet was armed with his musketoon and a nistol. D'Artagnan 
had his sword, and placed two pistols in his belt; tnen both mounted, 
and departed quietly. It was quite dark, and no one saw them go out. 
Planchet took nis place behind his master, a|id kept at a distuioe of 
nbout ten paces from him. 

D'Artae^ian crossed the quays, went out by the gate of La Conferenoi' 



and prooeeded alonff the road, muoli morebeitttifti] then than it is bow; 
whion leads to Si Cload* 

As long as he was in the city, Planohet kept at tlM reBpeetAil diatanoe 
he had imposed upon himself; bntaaaoon aa the road began to be more 
lonely and durk, he drew softly nearer ; so that whaa they antered the 
Bois de BoulogM he foiud himself riding quite naturaUy aide by aide 
with hie maataf. I» Iboi^ we must not diasaai^ that the oaoillatKn of 
the tall trees^ and the reflection of the moon in the dark underwood* 

Sve him serious uneasiness. I^Artagnan could not help paioaiving 
at aomethins mofe than usual was paanng in the mind w hia laokey, 
and saLd:-^ 

^'WeU^maatorFlaiiflhet! what ia the matter with us now r 

" Don't you think, monsieur, that woods are like churchea ?^ 

"Howso, Planchet?" 

" Because we dare not speak aloud in one or the other." 

" But why do you not dare to speak aloud, Flanchet?— beoanae you 
areaf^d?'^ 

** Afraid of bmng heard ?— ye& monsiear." 

" Afraid of being heard ! Why there \b nothing unpnHper in oar 
oonversation, my dear PUmohet and no one eonld find &uH with it." 

" Ah ! monsieur I " reined Planohe^ reoarrinf; to his beeetting idea^ 
'' that M. Bonacieux has something yioioua in hia eyehrowip, and aome* 
thingrery unpleasant in the pUur of hia Upa." 

" What the doYil makes you think of Bonaoieiix now ? " 

" Monsieur, we think of what we can, and not of what we wiU.** 

" Because you are a ooward, Planchet." 

** Monsieur, we must not confound prudence with cowardice ; pro- 
danoe ia a idrtue." 

*' And jrou are very Tirtooua, are you notb Planchet ?" 

" Monaiattr, is not that the barrel of a musket which gUttem yon- 
der ? Had we not better lower our heads P" 

" In truth," murmured d'Artagnan, to whom ICde Treville'a reoom- 
mendattoii recurred, ** in truth, this animal will end by making me 
afraid." And he put his horse into a trot 

Planobet followed the moyementa of his master, aa if be had been hia 
shadow, and was soon trotting hf his side, 

** Are we going to continue tms pace all night P " asked Planchet. 

" No, for you, on your part^ are at your joumegr'a end*" 

" I ! monsieur, am arnved I and monsieur ? " 

" Why, I am going a few steps faerther." . 

" And, does monsieur intend to leave me here alone?" 

" Tou certainly are afhud, Planchet P " 

*' No ; but I oxuy bes leave to obaerve to monsieur, that the night wUl 
be very cold, that chills bring on rheumatism, and that a lackey who 
haa the rheumatism makes but a poor servant^ particularly to a master 
as active as monsieur." 

" Well, if you are cold, Planchet, you can go into one of those caba- 
rets that you see prouder, and be waiting for me at the door by six 
o'clock in the morning." 

** Monsieur, I have eaten and drunk reapeotftilly the croim von gave 
me thia morning; so that I have not a sou left^ in case I anould be 
ooid." 

'■ Here's half a piatdei To-morrow morning^ then." 

lyArtagnan q;>rang firom his horssb threw the bridle to Planehet. and 
dmrted at a quick pace, folding his doak mund him. 

'^GoodLorv! howooldlaint" cried Phwohet^ aa aooa as he had 
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lort righf of Ids master ; and in raoh haste was he to wann hiiiittlf,ttuit 
he went atraidht to a honae set out with all the attributes of a suburban 
MibeneSi and Knocked at the door. 

In the meantinie d'Artagnan, who had plunged into a bve-path, con- 
tinued his route, and gained St. Cloud; out instead of rollowing th6 
high streelL he turned behind the chateau, reached a sort of retired lantiL 
and found tdmself soon in front of the poVilioA tuuned. It was situated 
in a very private spot A hish wall, at the angle of which was the 
pavilion, ran along one side of this lane, and on the other was a litUe 
garden, oonnectod with a poor cottage, which was protected from pas- 
aeogers by a hedge. 

He gained the place ajrpointed, and as no signal had been given him 
by which to announce his presence, he waited. 

Not the least noise was to be heard, it might be imagined that he 
ivae a hundred miles from the canital. I>*Artagnan leant against the 
hedge after having cast a glance benind him. Beyond that hMffe, that 
garmn, and that cottage, a dark mist enveloped with its folds that im- 
mensity in which sleeps Paris, a vast void from which i^tteied a few 
limiinous points, the funeral stars of that heU I 

But for d'Artagnan all aspects were do^ed happily, all ideas wore a 
radle^ all darknesses were dntphanom Th^ appomted hour was about 
tostnke! 

In fact, at the end of a few minutes, the belfry of 8t. Cloud let fkll 
slowly ten strokes from its sonorous jaws. 

There was something melancholy in this bittzen voice pouring out Its 
lamentations amidst the nidit 

But every one of those noura which composed the expected hour» 
vibrated harmoniously to the heart of the voung man. 

His eves were llzeo upon the little pavOion situated at the angle of 
the wal^ of which all the windows were closed with shutters^ except one 
on the first story. Through this window shone a mild light which nivered 
the foliage of two or three linden trees, which formed a nroup outside 
the park. There oould be no doubt that behind this little window, 
which threw forth such friendly beams» the pretty Madame Bonadeux 
expyted him. 

Wnqyt in this sweet ide% d'Artagnan waited half an hour without 
fbe leaal impatienoe, his eyes fbed upon that charming tittle abode of 
which he oonM perceive a part of the ceiling with ite gilded itionldkigs, 
attesting tiie elmnce of the rest of the apartment 

The belfry of St Cloud struck hatf-past ton. 

This tnne, without at all knowingr why, d'Artagnatl felt a cold shiver 
run throntfh his veins. Perhaps the cold began to affect him, and he 
took a peractly pt^cal sensation for a morafimpression^ 

Then the idea seised him that he had read incon^ectt^, and that the 

£ appointment was tor eleven o'clock. He drew near to tne window, and 
lacing himself so that a ray of light ^oij^d ftJl Upon the letter as he 
eld it, he drew it from his pocke^ and read it anin; but he had liot 
baeo nnstttkeiL the appointment wasrfor ten &d6ct. 

He went and resumed his post^ beginning to be pifetty uneasy at this 
sOenoe and thirsofitode. 
Sloven c^dodk. strudc r 

D^Artaanan began nowfeally to tetrtbst something had' happened to 
Madame Bonacieux. He dapped his hands three times,, the ordinary 
signal of lovers ; but nobody replied to him— not even an echo. 

He Hien thmi^^t, with a touch of vexstion, that Mhapa the y^mig 
y^vrnm M fidlea asleep whilst wi^tin^ for hii^ 
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He approaolied the wall, and endeaironred to dimb np it ; but the 
iriJl had been reoently pointed, and he could obtain no hold. 

At that moment he thought of the trees, upon whose leaves the light 4 
still shone, and as one of them drooped over the road, he thought that ' 
from its branches he might succeed m getting a glimpse of the mtehor 
of the room. 

The tree was easy to climb. Besides, d'Artagnan was but twenty 

fears old, and consequently had not yet forgotten his school-boy habits, 
n an instant he was among the branches, and his keen eyes plunged 
through the transparent window into the interior of the pavilion. 

It was a strange thing, and one which made d'Artagnan tremble firom 
the sole of his foot to the root of his hair, to find that this soft lig^t, 
this calm lamp, enlightened a scene of fearful disorder : one of the 
windows was broken, the door of the chamber had been beaten in, and 
hung, split in two, on its hinges ; a table, which had been covered with 
an elegant supper, was overturned; the decanters, broken in pieces, 
and the fruits crushed, strewed the floor; everything in the apartment 

gve evidence of a violent and desperate struggle ;----d'Artagnan even 
acied he could recognise amidst this strange disorder, frf^^ments of 
garments and some bloody spots staining the cloth and the curtains. 

He hastened down into the street, with a frightful b^kting tA bis 
heart ; he wished to see if he could find any other traces of violenoa 

The little soft light continued to shine in the calm of the night. 
D'Artagnan then perceived, a thing that he had not before remarked, 
for nothing had led him to the examination, that the ground, trampled 
here, and noof-marked there, presented contused traces of men and 
horses. Besides, the wheels of a carria|;e, which appeared to have come 
from Paris, had made a deep impression in the soft earth, which did 
not extend beyond the pavilion, but turned a^ain towards Paris. 

At length d'Artagnan, in following up his researches, found near 
the wall a torn woman's glove; which glove, wherever it had not 
touched the muddy ground, was of irreproachable freshness. It was 
one of those perfumed gloves that lovers like to snatch from a pretty 
hand. 

As d'Artagnan pursued his investigations, at every fresh discovery a 
more abundant and more icy sweat broke in large drops from his fore- 
head ; his heart was oppressed by a horrible anguish, his reenpiration 
was broken and short ; and yet he said, to reassure himself, that this 
pavilion, perhaps luid nothing in common with Madame Bonaoieux ; 
that the young woman had made an appointment with him before the 
paviUon, and not in the pavilion ; that she might have been detained in 
raris by her duties, or perhaps by the jealousy of her husband. 

But all these reasonings were combated, destroyed, overthrown, by 
that feeUng of intimate pain, which in certain occasions, takes posses- 
sion of our being, and ones to us, so as to be understood unmistakeably. 
that some great misfortune is hanging over us. 

Then d'Artagnan became almost wild : he ran along the high road* 
took the path he had before taken, and, coming to the feny, closely 
interrogated the boatman. 

About seven o'clock in the evening, the boatman said he had taken 
over a young woman, enveloped in a black mantle, who appeared to be 
very anxious not to be seen ; out, entirely on account of her precautiomf, 
the boatman had paid more attention to her, and discovered that she 
was young and pretty. 

There was then, as there is now, a crowd of young and pretty women 
who came to St. Cloud, and who had great reasons for not being seen. 
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and yet d'Artagnan did not for an instant doubt that it was Madame 
Bonaoieoz whom the boatman had remarked. 

D'Artagnan took advantage of the lamp whioh burned in the cabin 
of the boatman to read the billet of Madame Bonacieux onoe again, and 
satisfy himself that he had not been mistaken, that the appointment was 
at St. Cloud and not elsewhere, before the pavilion of M. d'Estrees and 
not in another street. 

Everything conspired to prove to d'Artagnan that his presentiments 
had not deceived him, and that a great misfortune had happened. 

He again ran back to the chateau; it appeared to him that some- 
thing might have happened at the pavilion in his absence, and that 
fresh infonnation awaited him. 

The lane was still empty, and the same calm soft light shone from the 
window. 

lyArta^an then thought of that silent, obscure cottage ; some one 
firom it might have seen, no doubt, and might tell of sometmng. 

The gate of the enclosure was shut, but ne leaped over the hedge, and, 
in spite of the barking of a chained-up dog, went up to the cabin. 

No one answered to his first knocking. A silence of death reigned in 
the cabin as in the pavilion; the cabin, however, was his last resource; 
he knocked again. 

It soon appeared to him that he heard a slight noise within, a timid 
noise, which seemed itself to tremble lest it should be heard. 

Then d'Artagnan ceased to knock, and prayed, with an accent so tail 
of anxiety and premises, terror and cajolery, that his voice was of a na- 
ture to re-assure the most feardiL At length an old, worm-eaten shutter 
was opened, or rather pushed ajar, but closed again as soon as the light 
from a miserable lamp which Dumed in a comer had shone upon the 
baldrick, sword belt, and pistol pummels of d'Artagnan. Nevertheless, 
rapid as the movement had been, d'Artagnan had had time to get m 
ghmpse of the head of an old man. 

'* In the name of Heaven !" cried he, ^'listen to me : I have been wait- 
ing for some one who is not come; I am dying with anxiety. Has any- 
thing particular happened in the neighbourhood? Speak ! " 

The window was again opened slowly, and the same face appeared 
again: only it was still more pale than before. 

D'Artagnan related his history simply, with the omission of names: 
he told how he had an appointment with a voung woman before that 
pavilion, and how, not seeing her come, he had climbed the linden tree, 
and. by the light of the lamp had seen the disorder of the chamber. 

The old man listened attentively, making a sIru only that it all was 
so ; and then, when d'Artagnan had ended, he shook his head with an 
air that announced nothing good. 

** What do you mean?" cried d'Artagnan, *'in the name of Heaven, 
tell me, explain yourself." 

"Oh! Monsieur," said the old man, "ask me nothing; for if I told 
you what I have seen, certainly no good would befall me. 

" You have then seen something?'^ replied d'Artagnan. ** In that case, 
in the name of Heaven," continued he, throwing him a pistole, " teU me 
what you have seen, and I will pledge you the word of a gentleman that 
not one of your words shall escape from my heart." 

The old man read so much truth and so much grief in the face o? the 
young man, that he made him a sign to listen, and repeated in a low voice : 

'* It was scarcely nine o'clock when I heard a noise in the street, and 
was wondering what it could be, when on coming to my door, I found 
that somebody was endeavouring ^o open it As I am very poor, and 
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am hqA ifraid of being robbed. I w^itt and opmed the gtttoftud Mtr tbfM 
men at a few paces fh>m it In th« shade was a carriage with two hones, 
and a man held threa saddle hofsesi These honeeendentij boloiiged to 
tba three men, who were dressed as oayaliers. 

"' Ah ! my worthy gentlemen.' cried I, ' what do yon want f ' 

"'Have you aladderP' said uie one who appeared to be ibe klider of 
the party. 

" 'Yes, monsienr, the one with which I gftther my fn^* 

" ' Lend it to ns, and go into your house agun ; there is a crown for 
the annoyance we have caused you. Only remember this, if you speak 
a word of what yon may see or what you may hear (for you will look 
and you will listen, X am quite sure, however we may threaten yoa), you 
are lost' 

** At these words he threw me a crown, which I picked up, and he 
took the ladder. * 

" After shutting the gate behind them, I pretended to retom to the 
honsoybut I immeaiately wentout at abae^ door, and stealing along in the 
shade of the hedge, I gained yonder damp of eidor, from which I oould 
hear and see everything. 

'* The three men broiiaht the carriage np quietly, and took out of it a 
little man, stout, shortelderly, and commonly dressed in clothes of a dark 
colour, who asoended the ladder very carefully, looked suspiciously in at 
the window of the patStion, came down u qtiiel^y ae he had gone up, 
and whispered : 

"'Itiasbe!' 

" Immediately he who had spoken to me i^prcoohed the door 6t the 

Svilion, openea it with a key lie had in his nand, closed the door and 
nppeareo, whilst at the same time the other two men asdended the 
laddiBir. Tm littio old man remained at the eoach door, the Ooochman 
took care of his horses, the lackey held the saddle horses. 

" All at once great cries resounded in the pavilion, and a woman came 
to the window, and opened it as if to throw herself out of it ; but as 
soon as she perceiTed the other two men, i^e fell back and they got into 
the chamber. 

" Then I saw no more; but 1 heard the noise of brealdftg fhmitnre. 
The woman screamed and cried for help. But her cries weresoon stifled : 
two of the men appewed, bearing the woman in their arms^ ami carriea 
her to the carriage, into which the Mtle old man got after her. The 
leader dosed the window, came out an instant after at the door, and 
satisfied himself that the woman wae in the carriage! his two companions 
were already on horseback ; he sprang into his saddle, Uie I^key took 
hof plaoe by the coachman, the carnage went off at a quiek pace, escorted 
by the three horsemen, and all was over:~from that niom«nt t have 
neither seen nor heard anything." 

lyArtagnan. entirely overcome by this terrible sfory, remained 
motionlest ana mutCy whilst all the demons of anger and jealotsy were 
howling in his heart* 

** But tty g^ood gentieman^" resamed the old siftii, upon t^hom this 
mute de^sdbr certainly produoed a greater effect than crie^ and tears 
woukl have done ; '*do not take on so, they did not kill her firom you, 
that's a comfort." 

"mkjmt know avyfiving,'' stid d'Art&gnem, "of l^e man who led 
this infwnal OKpedition ?" 

" I don't kMW him at aA.*^ 

" But, as you spoke to Inm you must have seen him.** 

** Ob I it's a desoriptioA of him you wsmt f^ 
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"Exactly BO." 

** A tall, dark man, with blaok moustaolies, dark eyes, and looked 
lilce a gentleman." 

** That's the man !" cried d'Artagnan, ''asain he, for ever he ! He 
is my demon, to all appearance. Aad tne other V 

" Which ?" 

"The short ona" 

"Oh ! he was not a gentleman, ni answer for it ; besides, he did not 
wear a sword, and the others treated him with no consideration." 

*' Some lackey," murmured d'Artagnan. "Poor girl! poor girl I 
what have they done with you ?" 

** You have promised to be secret, my good monsieur P" said the old man. 

''And I repeat my promise : be satisfied, I am a gentleman. A 
gentleman has but his word, and I have given you mine." 

With a heavy heart, d'Artagnan again bent his way towards the ferry. 
Sometimes he hoped it could not be Madame Bonacieux, and that be 
should find her next day at the Louvrd ; sometimes he feared she had 
had an intrigue with another, who, in a jealous fit, had surprised her 
and carried ner off. His mind was torn b^ doubt, grief, and despair. 

"Oh ! if I 'had my three friends here !" cried he, " 1 should have, at 
leas^ some hopes of finding her ; but who knows what is become of 
them themselves ?" 

It was past midni(Eht : the next thing was to fmd Planchet D'Ar- 
tagnan went successively into all the cabarets in which there was a 
hgiit, but could not meet with Planchet in any of them. 

At the sixth he began to reflect that the search was rather hazardous. 
D'Artagnan had appointed six o'clock in the morning witli his lackey, and 
wherever be might be, he was doing as he had bidden him. 

Besides, it came into the voung man's mind, that by remaining in 
the environs of the spot on which this sad event had passed, he should, 
I>erhaps, have some light thrown upon the mysterious affair. At the 
sixth cabaret, then, as we said, d'Artagnan stopped, asked for a bottle of 
wine of the best quality, and placing himself m the darkest corner of 
the room, determined thus to wait till daylight ; but this time again 
lus hopes were disappointed, and although he listened with all his ears, 
he heard nothing, amidst the oaths, coarse jokes, and abuse which 
passed between the labourers, servants, and carters, who comprised the 
honourable society of which he formed a part, which oould put him at 
all upon the traces of her who had been stolen from hioL He was 
compelled then, after having swallowed the contents of his bottle, to 
jNiss the time as well ae to avoid suspicion, to fall into the easiest posi- 
tion in his comer, and to sleep, whether well or ill D'Arta«^nan, be it 
remembered, was only twenty years old, and at that age sleep has its 
imprescriptible rights, which it imperiously insists upon, even in the 
saddest hearts. 

Towards six o'clock, d'Artagnan awoke with that uncomfortable 
feelingf which generally follows a bad night. He was not long in making 
his toilette ; he examined himself to see if advant^ had not been 
taken of his sleep, and having found his diamond ring on his finger, 
his purse in his pocket, and his pistols in his belt, he got up, paid for 
his wine, and went out to try if he could have any better luck in his 
search after his lackey than he had had the night before. The first 
thing he perceived through the damp grey mist was honest Planohet. 
who, with the two horses in hand, awaited him aMhe door of a little blind 
cahairet, before wl^ich d'Artagnan had passed without evea suspecting i\ - 
existence. 
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OHAPTEB JXV, 

Porthos. 

Instead of returning directly home, d*Artagnan alisbted at the 
door of M.'de Trdville, and ran quickly up the stairq. This time he 
was determined to relate all that had passed. He would doubtless 
give him good advice in the whole affair ; and besides, as M. de Trdville 
saw the queen almost every day, he might be able to get froiu per 
majesty some intelligence of the poor young woman, whom they were 
doubtless making pay very dearly for her devotedne&s to her mistress. 

M. de Tr^ville listened to the youug man's account with a seriousnesp 
which proved that he saw son^ethins else in this adventiufe besides'^ 
love afliair ; and, when d'Artagnan had finished : 

" Hum I ' said he, " all this savours of his eminence^ a league off." 

** But. what is to be done ?" said d'Artagnan. 

''Nothing, absolutely nothing, at present, but quitting Paris, as X 
told you, as soon as possible. I will see the queen ; 1 will relate to her 
the details of the disappearance of this poor woman, of which she is, no 
doubt, ignorant These details ¥riU guide her on her part, and, on 
your return, I shall perhaps have some good news to tell vou.^ 

D'Artagnan knew that, although a Gascon, M. de Tr^vule was noli iu 
the habit of making promises, and that when by chance he did promise, 
he generally more than kept his word. He bowed to him, then, full of 
gratitude for the past and for the future^ and the worthy captain, who, 
on his side, felt a lively interest in this young man. so brave and 
so resolute, pressed his hand kindly, whilst wishing nim a pleasant 
journey. 

Determined to put the advice of M. de Tr^ville in practice instantly, 
d'Artagnan directed his course towards the Bue des Fossoyeurs, in 
order to superintend the packing of his valise. On approaching the 
house, he perceived M. Bonacieux, in morning costume, standing at his 
door. All that the prudent Planchet had said to him the precediug 
evening recurred to the mind of d'Artagnan, who looked at him with 
more attention than he had done before. In fact, in addition to that 
yellow, sickly paleness which indicates the insinuation of thd bile in 
the blood, and which might, besides, be accidental, d'Artagnan remarked 
something perfidiously significant in the play of the wrinkled features 
of his countenance. A rogue does not laugn in the same way that an 
honest man does ; a hypocrite does not shed the same sort of tears as 
fall from the eyes of a man of good faith All falsehood is a mask, and 
however well made the mask may be, with a little attention we ^ay 
always succeed in distinguishing it from the true face. 

It appeared, then, to d'Artagnan, that M. Bonacieux wore a mask^ 
and Ukewise that that mask was very disagreeable to look upon. 

In consequence of this feeling of repugnance, he was about to pass 
without speaking to him, but, aa he had done the cuy before, H. Bonacieuq^ 
accosted him. 

" Well, young man," said he, " we appear to pass rather gay nights ! 
Seven o'clock in the morning ! Feste ! you seem to reverse ordmary 
customs, and come hoitb at the hour when other people aregoing out.*^ 

" No <me|can reproach you for aaythingof the kind. Master KmaSeux," 
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said the young man ; " you are a model for regular people. It is true 
that when a man possesses a young and pretty wife, ne nas no need to 
seek happiness elsewhere ; happiness comes to meet him, does it no^ 
Monsieur Bonaoieux ?" 

Bonaoieux became as pale as deaths and grinned a ghastly smile. 
** Ah ! ah V* said Bonaoieux, '* you are a jocular companion ! But 
where the devil were you gadding last night, my young master ? It 
does not appear to be yery clean in the cross-roads." 

D'Artagnan danced down at his boots, all covered with mud, but that 
same glance fell upK>n the shoes and stockings of the mercer, and it 
might have been said they had been dipped in the same mud-heap; both 
were stained with splashes of mud ot the same appearance. 

rrhen a sudden idea crossed the mind of d'Artagnan. That little stout 
xnan, short and elderly, that sort of lackey, dressed in dark clothes, 
treated without consideration by the men wearing swords who composed 
the escort^ was Bonaoieux himself ! The husband had presided over the 
carrying off of his wife ! ^ 

A terrible inclination immediately took possession of d'Artagnan to 
seize the mercer by the throat and strangle him ; but, as we have said, 
he was, occasionally, a very prudent youth, and he restrained himselr. 
The revolution, however, which had appeared upon his countenance, 
was so visible, that Bonacieux was terrified at it, and he endeavoured to 
draw back a sten or two, but being before the flap of the door, which was 
shut, the obstacle compelled him to keep his place. 

"Ah ! ah ! but you are joking, my worthy man I" said d'Artagnan. 
** It appears to me that if my boots want a sponge, your stockings and 
shoes stand in equal need of a orush. May you not have been philandering 
a little also. Master Bonaoieux ? Oh ! the devil ! that's unpardonable 
in a man of your age, and who, besides, has such a pretty young wife as 
. yours is I" 

"Oh! lord! no,'* said Bonadeux; ''but yesterday I went to Saint 
Mand4, to make some inquiries after a servant, as I oannot possibly do 
without one, and the roads were so bad that I brought back all this mud, 
which I have not yet had time to remove." 

The place named by Bonacieux as that which had been the object of 
his journey was a flresh prooi in support of the suspicions d'Artagnan 
had conceived. Bonacieux had named Mand^, because Mand^ was in 
an exactly opposite direction to Saint Cloud. This probability afforded 
him his first consolation. If Bonacieux knew where his wife was, the 
mercer might, at any time, by employing extreme means, be forced to 
I open his teeth, and allow his secret to escape. The question, then, only 
'• was to change this probability into a certainty. 

'* I beg your pardon, my dear Monsieur Bonadeux, if I don't stand 
upon ceremony/' said d'Artagnan, " but nothing makes one so thirsty 
as want of sleep ; I am parched with thirst ; allow me to take a glass of 
water in your apartment; you know that is never refused among neigh- 
bours !'* 

And without waiting for the permission of his host, d'Artagnan went 
quickly into the house, and oast a rapid glance at the bed. The bed 
had not been slept in. Bonacieux had not been to bed. He had only 
been baok an hour or two ; he had accompanied his wife to the place of 
her confinement, or else at least to the first relay. 

"Many thanks to you. Master Bonacieux," said d'Artagnan, emptying 
his glass ; ** that is all I wanted of you. I will now go up into my room, 
I will make Planohet brush my boots, an4 when he has done, I will, if 
you uke, send him to you to l^ush your shoes." 

M 2 
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And be left tbe meroer quite astonished at his singular farewell, amd 
asking himcslf if he had not been a Uttle inoon8iderat& 

At the top of the stairs he found Planchet in a great fright. 

** Ah ! monsieur !" cried Planchet, as soon as he perceived Iua master ; 
" here is more trouble ! 1 thought you would never come in !" 

" What* B the matter now, Phmchet ?** 

" Oh ! I fdve ^ou a hunared, I give you a thousand times to guess, 
monsieur, the visit I have received in your absence." 

•*Wheu?" 

" About half-an-honr ago, whilst you were at H. de Tr^ville's." 

" Who has been here ? Come, speak." 

«M.deCavois." 

« M. de Cavois r 

"In person." 

** The captain of his eminence's guards ?" 

"Himself." 

** Did he come to arrest me ?" 

" I have no doubt he did, monsieur, for all his camying manner." 

" Was he so polite, then ?" 

** All honey, monsieur." 

" Indeed !" 

" Ho came, he said, on tbe part of bis eminence who wished you well, 
and to beg you to follow him to the Palais-Cardinal.''* 

" What (fid you answer him ? " 

'* That the thing was impossible, seeing that you wore not at home, as 
he might perceive." 

" Well, what did he sav then ? " 

" That you must not fail to call upon him in the course of tbe day ; 
and then he added, in a low voice, * Tell your master that his eminence 
is very well disposed towards him, and that his fortune perhaps depends 
upon this interview.'" 

" The snare is not very skilfully set, for the cardinal," replied the 
young man, smiling. 

"Oh ! yes, I saw the snare, and I answered you would be quite in 
despair, on your return." 

"^ YHiere is he gone to ? ' asked M. de Cavois. 

"'To Troyes, in Champagne/ I answered. 

** 'And when did he set out ? ' 

"'Yesterday evening.' 

"Planchet, my friend," interrupted d'Artagnan, "you are really a 
jewel of a man." 

" You will understand, monsieur, I thought there would be still time, 
if you wish, to see M. de Cavois. to contradict me by saying you w^te 
not yet gone; the falsehood would then lie at my door, and as I am not 
a gentleman, I may be allowed to lie." 

Be of good heart, Planchet, you shall preserve your reputation as a 
man of truth ; in a quarter of an hour we v/ill ^ off." 

" That's just the advice I was going to give, monsieur : and where 
are we going, may I ask, without being too curious ? " 

"Paraieu! in the opposite direction to that which you said I was 

Snne. Besides, are you not as anxious to leam news of Grimaud, 
f ousqueton, and Bazin, as X am to know what has become of Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis ? " 

* M. DamaHcall* it the Palals-Royal, but it was called the Palais-Caidiiial before 
RicheVeu had given it to the kinif j indeed, I doabt whether it was bailt at all at 
the period of tliis story.— Ta ans. 
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*^ Oil ! yes, monsieur," said Planchet, *' and I will go as soon as you 
please ; indeed, I think provincial air will suit us much hotter just now 

than tne air of Paris. So then " 

** So then, pack up our necessaries, Planchet, and let us he off. On 
xny part, I will^o out with my hands in my pockets, that nothing may 
be suspected. You can join me at the H6tel des Gardes. A nropos, 
Planchet. I think you are right with respect to our ho6<^ and that he 
is decidedly a frightfully low wretch." 

**• Ah ! monsieur ! you may take my word when I tell you anything. 
X am a physiognomist, I assure you ! " 

X>'Artagnan went out first, as had heen agreed upon: then, in order 
that he might have nothing to reproach himself with, ne directed his 
steps towards the residences of his three friends : no news had been 
received of them; only a letter all perfumed, and of an elegant writing 
in small characters, was come for Aramis. B'Artagnan took charge of 
it. Ten minutes afterwards, Planchet joined liim at the stables of the 
II6tel des Gardes. D'Artagnan, in order that there might be no time 
lost, had saddled his horse himself. 

" Thafs well," said he to PJanchet, when the latter added the port- 
manteau to the equipment; ''now saddle the other three horses." 

*' Do you think, then, monsieur, that we shall travel faster with two 
horses a-piece ? " said Planchet, with his cunning air. 

" No, master joker," replied d^ Artagnan, " but with our four horses we 
may bring back our three friends, if we should have the good fortune 
to find them living." 

'' Which must be a great chance," replied Planchet, " but we must 
not despair of the mercy of God." 
** Amen ! " cried d'Artagnan, getting into his saddle. 
As they went from the Hdtel des Gardes, they separated, leaving the 
street at opposite ends, one having to quit Paris v^ the liarrier of la 
Villette, and the other by the barrier Mont-Martre, with an understand- 
ing to meet again beyond St. Denis, a strategetic manoeuvre which, 
having been executed with equal punctuality, was crowned with the 
most Iort^nate results. D'Artagnan and Planchet entered Pierrefltte 
together. 

Planchet was more courageous, it must be admitted, by day than by 
night. His natural prudence, however, never forsook him for a single 
instant : he had forgotten not one of the incidents of the first journey, 
and he looked upon every body he met on the road as any enemy, it 
followed that his hat was for ever in his hand, which procured him 
some severe reprimands from d'Artagnan, who feared that his excess 
of politeness would lead people to think he was the lackey of a man of 
no consequence. 

Nevertheless, whether the passengers were really touched by the 
urbanity of Planchet, or whether this time nobody was posted on the 
young man's road, our two travellers arrived at Ghantilly without any 
accident^ and alighted at the hotel of the Grand-Saint-Martin,* the 
same they had stopped at on their first journey. 

The host, on seeing a young man followed by a lackey with two led 
horses, advanced respectfully to the door. Now, as they had already 
travelled eleven leagues, d'Artagnan thought it time to stop, whether 
Porthos were or were not in the hotel. And then perhaps it would 
not be prudent to ask at once what had become of the muskefeers. It 
resulted Arom these reflections that d'Artagnan, without asking intelli- 
gence of any kind, alighted, recommended the horses to the care of hif 
lackey, entered a small room destined to receive such as wished to ' 
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alone, and desired the host to hring him a bottle^ of his best wine, and 
as good a breakfast as x)ossible, a desire which further corroborated 
the high opinion the aubergiste had formed of the travelled at first 
sight. 

B'Artagnan was therefore serred with a miraculous celerity. The 
regiment oi the guards was recruited among the first aentlemen of the 
kingdom, and d'Artagnan, followed by a lackev with four magnificent 
horses, could not fail to make a sensation. The host desired to wait 
upon him himself, which d'Artagnan jierceiving, ordered two glasses t6 
be brought, and commenced the following conversation:— 

" Ma foi ! my good host,'' said d'Artagnan, filUng the two glasses, '* I 
asked for a bottle of your best wine, and if ^ou have deoeired me, you 
will be punished by that you have sinned in, for, seeing that I hate 
drinking by mysel^you shall drink with me. Take your glass then, 
and let us drink. But what shall we drink to, so as to avoid wounding 
any susceptibility P Let us drink to the proqperity of your establish- 
ment" 

^ Your lordship does me much honour," said the host, "and I thank 
you sincerely for your kind wish." 

"But don't mistake," said d'Arta^^an, "there is more selfishness in 
my toast than perhaps you may think; for it is only in prosperous 
establishments that one is well reoeived ; in hotels that do not flourish, 
e?ei7thing is in confusion, and the traveller is a victim tc the embar- 
rassments of his host : now I travel a great deal, particularly on this 
road, and I wish to see all aubergiste^ making a fortune." 

"I was thinking," said the host, " that it was not the first time I had 
had the honour of seeine monsieur.' 

" Bah ! I have passed, perhaps, ten times through ChantiUy, tod 
out of the ten times I have stopped three or four times at your house at 
least. Whv I was here only ten or twelve days ago: I Was conducting 
some friends, musketeers^ one of whom, by-the-bye, had a dispute with 
a stranger, an unknown, a man who sought a quarrel with him for I 
don't know what." 

" Ah ! exactly so !" said the host ; " I remember it perfectly; Is it 
not M. Perthes, that your lordship means P" 

" Yes ; that is my companion's name. Good heavens ! my dtar hdst ; 
I hope nothing has happened to him P" 

"Your honour must have observed that he oould not oootinue 
his journey." 

"Why, to be soiet he promised to rejmn us, and we have seen tiotidng 
dfhim.'^ 

" He has done us the honour to remain here." 

" What ! he has done you the honour to remain here P" 

" Yes, monsieur, in this hotel ; and we are even a little uneaQy*'-'*^" 

" On what account ?" 

" dertain expenses he has been at." 

" Well : but whatever expenses he may have i&oorred, I am sure he 
is in a condition to pay them." 

"Ah! monsieur, you infuse balm into my mind! We have made 
considerable advances; and this morning only the surgeon declared 
that if M. Porthos did not pay him, he snould look to me, as it was I 
who had sent for him." 

"What, is Perthes wounded, then?" 

"I cannot tell you, monsieur." 

"What ! you cannot tell me ! surely, you ought to be able to tell me 
Han any other person." 
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** Yes : but in our situation we must not say all we know ; particu- 
larly wlien ure have been warned that our ears should answer for our 
tongues." _ 

"^eUl canlseePorthoB?" 

''Certainly, monsieur. Take the stairs on your right; go up the 
first fliglit^ and knock at No. 1. Only warn him that it is you.'* 
^' ^aru him ! why should I do that ?*' 
** Because, monsieur, some mischief might happen to you.** 
" Of what kind, in the name of wonder ?" 

** M. Porthos may imagine you belong to the house, and in a fit of 
passion might run his sword through you, or blow out your brains." 
*' What nave you done to him, then P" 
*' We asked him for money." 

" The devil t-^ah ! I can understand that : it is a demand that Porthos 
takes very ill when he is not in funds; but I know he ought to be so 
at present." 

^'^ We thought so too, monsieur : as our oonoem Ib carried on very 
regularly, and we make our bills every week, at the end of eight days 
we presented our account; but it appeared we had chosen an unlucky 
moment, for at the first word on the subject^ he sent us to all the devils ; 
it is true he had been playing the day before." 
*• Playing the day before !— and with whom ?** 
" Lord ! who can say, monsieur ? With some gentleman who was 
travelling this way, to whom he proposed a game of lansquenet." 
'" That's it. then 1 and the foolish fellow has lost all he had P " 
''fiven to nis horse, monsieur ; lor when the gentleman was about to 
set out, we perceived that his lackey was saddling M. Porthos^s horse, as 
well as his master's. When we observed this to him, he told us to 
trouble ourselves with our own business, as this horse belonged to 
him. We aUo informed M. Porthos of what was going on ; but ho 
tad us we were sooundrelsi to doubt a sentleman's word ; and that as 
lie had said the horse was hiSw there coula be no doubt that it was so." 
** That* s Porthos all over I'' murmured d'Artagnan. 
*'Then," continued the host, *"! replied that from the moment we 
seemed not destined to come to a good understanding^ with respect to 
payment, I hoped that he would have, at least, the kindness to grant 
the ^vour of nis custom to my brother host of the Aigle d'Or ; but 
M. Porthos replied, that my hotel being the best, he should remain 
where he was. 

'* This reply was too flattering to allow me to insbt on his departure. 
I confined myself then to begging him to give up his chamber, which is 
the handsomest in the hotel, and to be satisfied with a pretty little 
doset on the third floor. But to this M. Porthos replied, that as he 
evenr moment expected his mistress who was one of the greatest ladies 
of tne courts I might easily comprenend that the chamber he did me 
the honour to occupy in my house was itself very mean for the visit of 
such a personage. 

** Nevertheless, whilst acknowledging the truth of what he said; I 
thought proper to insist; but^ without even giving himself the trouble 
to enter into any discussion with me^ he took one of his pistols, laid it 
on his tables day and night, and said that at the first word that should 
be spoken to him about removing, either within the house or out of 
it, he would blow out the brains of the person who should be so impru- 
dent as to meddle with a matter which only concerned himself. So 
from that time, monsieur, nobodv enters his coambw but his servant'' 
" What ! Mousqueton is here, then ?" 
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"Oh! yes, monsieur; five days after your departure, he came bapk, 
and in a very bad condition, too ; it appears that he had met with 
disaiareeables, likewise, on his journey. Unfortunately, he is more 
nimble than his master; so that for the sake of his master, he sets us 
all at defiance ; and as he thinks we might refuse what he asked for, he 
takes all he wants without asking at all" 

** Well, it's a facts" said d'Artagnan, " I always observed a great desree 
of intelligence and devotedness to his master in Mousqueton." 

''Very possibly, monsieur; but suppose if I should happen to be 
brought in contact, only four times a year, with suoh intelligence and 
devotedn&ss,— why, I should be a ruined man !" 

" No I for Porthos will jyay you." 

" Hum !" said the host, in a doubting tone. 

" Why, it is not to be imagined that the favourite of a great lady will 
be allowed to be inconvenienced for such a paltry sum as he owes you.** 

" 1 f I durst eay what I beUeve on that head—-** 

" What you believe ? " 

" I ought rather to say : what I know." 

"What you know?" 

"Aye; even what I am sure of?" 

" Well : tell me what this is you are so sure of P** 

" I would say, that I know tnis great lady." 

"You?" 

"Yes; I." 

"And how did you become acquainted with her ?" 

"Oh ! monsieur, if I could believe I might trust in your discretion.'* 

"Speak; by the woid of a gentleman, you shall have no cause to 
repent of your confidence." 

^ Well; monsieur, you may conceive that uneasiness makes us do 
many thmgs." 

" What have you done ?" 

" Oh ! nothing that I had not a right to do in the character of a 
creditor." 

"Goon!" 

" Instead of putting the letter in .the post, which is never safe, I took 
advantage of one of my lads being going to Paris, and I ordered Mm to 
convey the letter to this duchess himself. This was fulfilling the 
intentions of M. Perthes, who had desired us to be so careful of this 
letter, was it not?" 

"Nearly so." 

" Well, monsieur, do you know who this great lady is ?" 

" No ; 1 have heard Porthos speak of her, that's alL" 

" Do you know who this pretended duchess is P" 

" I repeat to you, I don't know her." 

" Why, she is the wife of a procureur of the Ch&telet, monsieur, named 
Madame Coquenard ; who, although she is at least fifty, still gives her- 
self jealous airs. It struck me as very odd, that a princess should live 
in the Bue aux Ours." 

" But how do you know all this ?" 

"Because she flew into a great passion on receiving the letter, say- 
ing that M. Porthos was a fickle, inconstant man, and that she was sure 
it was on account of some woman he had received this wound." . 

"What, has he been wounded then ?" 

"Oh! good Lord! what have I said ?" 

" You said that Porthos was wounded." 

" Yes, but he has forbidden me so strictly to say so !" 
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" And why so ?» 

** 2iovnds ! monsieur, only because he had boasted that he would per* 
forate the stranger with whom you left him in dispute where he pleased, 
ivhcreas the stranger, on the contrary, in spite of all his rhodomontades. 

Slickly brought him on his back» Now, as M. Porthos, is a very vain- 
_ orious man, he insists that nobody shall know he has received this 
wound, except the duchess, whom he endeavoured to interest by an 
account of his adventure." 

*' It is a wound, then, that confines him to his bed ?" 
*' Ah ! and something like a wound, too ! I assure you. Your friend's 
soul must stick pretty tight to his body." 
" Were you there then ?" 

*' Monsieur, I followed them from curiosity, so that I saw the combat 
witbout the combatants seeing me." 
*" And what took place ?" 

** Oh ! the affair was not l^ng, I assure you. They placed themselves 
in guard : the stranger made a feint and a lounge, aud that so rapidly, 
that when M. Porthos came to the parade, he had already three inches 
of steel in his breast. He immediately fell backwards. The stran^r 

E laced the point of his sword at his throat ; and M. Porthos finding 
imself at the mercy of his adversary, allowed himself to be conquered. 
Upon which the stranger asked his name, and learning that it was 
Porthos, and not M. d'Artagnan, he assisted him to rise, brought him 
back to the hotel, mounted bis horse, and disappeared." 

*' So it was with M. d'Artagnan this stranger meant to quarrel ?* 

"Itapnearsso." 

''And do you know what has become of him P" 

"No; I never saw him till that moment; and have not seen him 



since." 



" Very well ! now I know all that I wish to know. Porthos's chamber 
is, you say, on the first story. No. 1 ?" 

YeS) monsieur, the handsomest in the auberge ; a chamber that I 
could have had occupied ten times over." 

" Well, well, be satisfied," said d'Artagnan, laughing; ''Perthes will 
pay you with the money of the Duchess Coquenard." 

" Oh ! monsieur, procureuse or duchess, if she will but draw her purse* 
strings, it will be all the same ; but she positively answered that she was 
tired of the exigencies and inftdeUties of M. Porthos, and that she would 
not send him a denier." 

"And did you convey this answer to your guest ?" 

"We took good care not to do that; he would have found out how 
we had delivered the letter." 

" So that he is still in expectation of his money P" 

"Oh 1 men Dieu ! yes, monsieur ! Yesterday ho ^vrote again, bat it 
was his servant who this time i>ut his letter in the post." 

" Do you say the procureuse is old and ugly ?" 

"Fifty at least, monsieur, and not at ail handsome, according to 
Pathaud's account" 

"In that case, you may be quite at ease; she will soon be softened ; 
besides, Porthos cannot owe you much." 

'* How, not much 1 Twenty good pistoles, already, without reckoning 
the doctor. Bless you, he denies himself nothing ; it may easily be seen 
he has been accustomed to live pretty well." 

"Never mind ! if his mistress abandons him, he will find friends, I 
will answer for it So, my dear host, be not uneasy, and continue to 
take all the care of him that his situation requires." 
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** Monsieur lias ])h)miMd me not to open Iub mottth about the pro- 
cureuse, and not to say a word of the wound P" 

** That's a thing af^reed upon ; you hare my word." 

"Oh! he would kill me ! 1 am sure he would !" 

" Don't be afhud : he is not so much of a devil as he appears to be." 

Saying these wohls, d'Artagnan went up stairs, leairing his host ii little 
better satisfied with respect to two things in which he appeared to be 
very much interested :— his debt and his life. 

At the t^ of the stairs, uiK)n the most conspicuous door of the 
corridor was traced in black ink, a gigantic **No. 1;" d'Artagnan 
knocked, and upon being desired to come in, entered the chamber. 

Porihos was in bed, ana was plagringa game at lansquenet with Mous- 
queton, to keep his hand in, whilst a spit loaded with partridges was 
turning before the fire, and^ at each side of a large chimney-place, over 
two chafing-dishes, were boiling two stew-^ans, nrom which exhaled a 
double odour of giheloUe and matelote, very grateful to the olfactory 
nerves. In addition to this, he perceived that the top of a wardrobe and 
the marble oi a commode were covered with empty bottles. 

At the sight of his friend, Porthos uttered a bud cry of ioy ; and 
Moosqueton, rising respectfully, yielded his place to him. ana went to 
Kive an eye to the two stew-pans, of which he appeared to nave the par- 
ticular inspection. 

" Ah ! Pardieu ! is that you ? " said Porthos to d'Artagnsn. " Tbtt are 
right welcome, my dear fellow !— I hope you will excuse mj not coming 
to meet you. But," added he, looking at d'Artagnaii, With a certain 
degree of uneasiness, ''you know what has happened to me ?" 

" Not exactly." 

" Has the host told you nothing then P" 

'' I asked after vou and came up as soon as I could." 

Porthos seemed to breathe more fi^y. 

"And what has happened to you, my dear Porthos P" oonlinued 
d'Artagnan. 

** Wh/, on making a thrust at my adversary, whom I had iilready bit 
three times, aod with whom I meant to finish by a ftmrth, I put my 
foot on a stone, slipped, and strained my knee." 

" Indeed !" 

" Honour ! Luckily for the rascili for I should have left him dead an 
the spot, I assure you." ^ 

" And what becune of him P" ' 

" Oh ! I don't know; he had enough, and set off without waitihgfiir the 
rest But you. my dear d'Artania^what has happehed t6 jroti r 

''So that this strain of the knev Continued a'Artagnan, ''my dear 
Porthos^ keeps you here in bed ?" 

** Mon Dieu ! thaf s all ; I shall be about again in a few dayS." 

"Why did you not have yourself Conveyed to Paris P Mviiighere 
must be cruelly wearisome." 

"That was my intention, but^ my dear firiend, t have one thing to ' 
confess to you." 

"WhafsthatP" 

" It is, that, as I found it cruelly wearisome, as yoii say, and ti 1 had 
the seventy-five pistoles in my pocket which you had distributed to me, ' 
in order to amuse myself, I invited a gentleman who was travelling this 
way to walk Up, and proposed a cast of dice to him. He accepted my 
challenge, and, mafoi ! my seventy-five pistoles quickly passed from my 
pocket to his, without reckoning my horse^ which he won into the 
borgauL But you, I want to know about you, d' Artagnan F" 
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** What can you expect^ mv dear Portfaos, a man is bot privileged in 
all wa:^s/' said d'Arfeagnan ; ^^ you know the proverb : 'Unlucky at play, 
lucky in love.' You are too fortunate in your love, fbr play not to take 
its revenge ; what consequence caa the reverses of fortune be to you ? 
have you not^ happy rogue as jrou are, have you not your duch^ who 
cannot fail to come to your assistance ?" 

''Well! you see, my dear d'^riagnan, with what ill luck I iday,** 
replied Porthos ; " with the most careless air in the world, I wrote to her 
to send me fifty louis, or so^ of which I stood absolutely in need, on ac- 
count of my accident." 
« Well ! *^ 

** Well ! she must be at her country-seat for she has not msirered me." 
"Indeed!" 

'* No ; so I yesterday addressed another letter to her, still more press- 
ing than the first : but vou are come, my dear fallow, let us speak of 
you. I confess I began to be very uneasy on your account." 

" But vour host behaves very well towards you, as it appears, friend 
Porthos, said d'Artagnan, directing the sick man's attention to the full 
atewpans and the empty bottles. 

" So, so ! " replied Porthos. " It is not above four days ago since the im- 
pertinent jackanapes gave me his bilL and I was forced to turn both him 
and his bill out of the door; so that I am here something in the fashion 
of a conqueror, holding my position, as it were, by coDC[uest. So, 
you see, being in constimt fear of being forced in that position, I am 
armed to the teeth." 

"And yet," said d'Artagnan, laughing, "it appears to me that f^m 
time to time, you must make sorties." And he again pointed to the 
bottles and the stewpans. 

" No, not I, unfbrtunatelv ! " said Porthos. " This miserable sthiin 
confines me to my bed, but Mousqueton forages, and brings in provisions. 
Priend Mousqueton, you see that we have a reinforcement arrived, and 
we must have an increase of provisions." 
" Mousqueton," said d'Artagnan, " you iuust render me a service." 
" Of what kind, monsieur ?^' 

" You must ^ve your receipt to PlancheiD ; I may be besieged ill my 
turn, and I shall not be sorry for him to be able to let me enjoy the 
same advantages with which you jpratify your master." 

"Lord, monsieur ! there is nothing more easy," said Mousqueton, with 
a modest air. " It only requires to be sharp, that's all. I was brought 
up in the country, and my father, in his leisure time, was something of 
a poacher." 
^' And how did he occnpy the rest ef his time P " 
" Monsieur, be carried on a trade, which I have always found pretty 
productive." 
"What was that?" 

" As it was a tiuie of war between the Catholics and the Huguenots, 
and as he saw the Catholics exterminate the Huguenots and the Hu- 
guenots exterminate the Catholics, and all in the name of religion, he 
adopted a mixed belief which permitted him to be sometimes a CatholiOi 
sometimes a Huguenot. Now. he was accustomed to walk, with his 
fowling-pieoe on his shoulder, behind the hedges which border theroad% 
and when he saw a Catholic coming alone, the Protestant religion im- 
mediately prevailed in his mind. He lowered his gun in the direction of 
tiie traveller; then, when he was within ten paces of him, he com- 
menced a conversation which almost always ended by the travellel^s 
abandoning bis purse to save his lifo. I must at tiie same time say tha* 
when he saw a Huguenot oomingi he felt himself urged with such 
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ardent Cathotio zeal that he could not understand how, a quarter of an 
hour before, he had been able to have any doubts upon the superiority of 
our holy religion. For my part, I am, monsieur, a Catholic : my father, 
iaithful to his principles, navin^ made my elder brother a Huguenot" 

^ And what was the end of this worthy man ? '* asked d'Artagnan. 

'* Oh ! of the most unfortunate kind, monsieur. One day he was sur- 
prised in a hollow way between a Huguenot and a Catholic with h»oth of 
whom he had before had to do. and who both knew him again ; so they 
united against him and hung nim on a tree ; then they came and boasted 
of their nne exploit in the cabaret of the next village, where my brother 
and I were drinking." 

** And what did you do ?" said d'Artagnan. 

'* We let them tell their story out/' replied Mousqueton. *'Then, vat in 
leaving the cabaret they took different directions, my brother went and 
hid himself on the road of the Catholic, and I on that of the Huguenot. 
T^'o hours afber, all was over : we had done the business of both of them, 
admiring the foresight of our poor father, who had ti^en the precaution 
to bring each of us up in a difierent religion." 

'* Well, I must allow, as you say, :rour father must have been a t&j 
intelligent fellow. And you say in ms leisure moments the worthy man 
was a poacher ? " 

" Yes, monsieur, and it was he who taught me to lay a snare and 
ground a line. The consequence is that when I saw our shabby host 
wanted to feed us upon lumps of fat meat fit for labourers, which did 
not at all suit such aelicate stomachs as ours, I had recourse to a little 
of my old trade. Whilst walking near the wood of Monsieur le Prince, 
I laid a few snares in the runs ; and whilst reclining on the banks of his 
highnesses pieces of water, I slipped a few lines into his fish-ponds. So 
thatnow^ thanks be to God ! we do not want, as monsieur can testify, 
for partndges, rabbits, carp, or eels— all light, wholesome food, suitable 
for sick persons." 

" But the wine," said d'Artagnan, ''who furnishes the wine? That, 
at least, must be your host ?" 

** That is to say yes and no." 

" How yes and no ? " 

''He furnishes it^ it is true» but he does not know that he has that 
honour." 

" Explain yourself, Mousqueton, your conversation is full of instruc- 
ttve thmgs." 

'* This IS it. monsieur. It has so chanced that I met with a Spaniard 
in my peregrinations^ who had seen many countries, and among them 
the New World." 

" What the deuce connection can the New World have with the 
bottles which are on the commode and the press ? " 

•* Patience, monsieur, everything will come in its turn.** 

•* You are ri^ht. Mousqueton, I leave it to you." 

'*This Spaniard had in Ms service a lackey who had accompanied 
him in his voyage to Mexico. This lackey was my compatriot^ and we 
became the more intimate for there being many resemblances of cha- 
racter between us. We loved sporting of all kinds better than any- 
thing, so that he related to me how, in the plains of the Pampas, the 
natives hunt the tiger and the wild bull with simple running nooses, 
which they throw round the necks of those terrible animals. At flrsti 
I would not believe that they could attain such a degree of skill as to 
throw to a distance of twenty or thirty pooes the end of a cord with 
such nicety ; but in face of the proof I was obliged to acknowledge the 
truth of the recital My friend placed a bottle at tibe distance of 
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thirty paces, and at eaoh cast lie cau^^ht the neck of the bottle in his 
Tunning-noose. 1 practised this exercise, and as nature has endowed 
me with some faculties, at this day I can throw the lasso with 
any man in the world. Well, do you understand, monsieur? Our 
host has a well-furnished cellar, the key of which never leaves him ; 
only this cellar has a loop-hole. Now, through this loop-hole I throw 
my lasso, and as I now know which part of the cellar the best wine is 
in, that's my point for sport. Thus you see, monsieur, what the New 
w orld has to do with the bottles which are on the commode and the 
clothes-press. Now, wiU vou taste our wine, and, without prejudice, 
say what you think of it? " 

"Thank you, my friend, thank you; unfortunately I have just 
hreakfasted/' 

" Well," said Porthos, "arrange your table, Mousqueton, and whilst 
we breakfast, d'Artagnan will relate to us what has happened to him 
during the ten days since he lefb us." 

•• Willingly," said d'Artagnan. 

Whilst Porthos and Mousqueton were breakfasting with the appetites 
of convalescents, and with that brotherly cordiaUty which unites men 
in misfortune, d'Artagnan related how Aramis, being wounded, was 
obliged to stop at Grdvecceur, how he had left Athos fighting at Amiens 
with four men who accused him of being a coiner, and how he, d'Ar- 
tagnan, had been forced to run the count de Wardes through the body, 
in order to reach England. 

But there the contidence of d'Artagnan stopped: he only added, that on 
his return from Great Britain, he had brought back four magnificent 
horses, one for himself, and one for each of his companions ; then ho 
informed Porthos that the one which was intended for him was already 
installed in the stable pf the hotel. 

At this moment Planchet entered, to inform his master that the 
horses were sufficiently refreshed, and that it would be possible to sleep 
at Clermont. 

As d'Artagnan was tolerably reassured with regard to Porthos, and 
as he was anxious to obtain news of his two other friends, he held out 
his hand to the wounded man, and told him he was about to resume 
his route in order to prosecute his researches. For the rest, as he 
reckoned upon returning through Chantiliy, if, in seven or eight 
days, Porthos were still at th^ hotel of the Grand St Martin, he would 
oall for him on his way. 

Porthos replied that, according to all probability, his sprain would 
not permit hftn to depart yet awhile. JBesides, it was necessary he 
should stay at Chantiliy, to wait for the answer from his duchess. 

D'Artagnan wished that that answer might be prompt and favour- 
able; and after having again recommended Porthos to the care of 
Mousqueton, and paid his expenses at the hotel, he resumed his route 
with Planchet^ who was already relieved of one of his led horses. 



CHAPTEE XXVL 

Aramis's Thesis. 

D'Artaona.n bad said nothing to Porthos of his wound or of his 
procureuse. Our B^mais was a prudent lad, however youn^ he might 
be. Conseouently he had appeared to believe all that the vam-glorious 
musketeer had told him ; convinced that no friendship will hold out 
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against a surprised secret, particularly when j)ride is deeply interested 
in that secret ; besides, we feel always a certain mental superiority over 
those with whose lives we are better acquainted than they are awaxe of. 
Now, in (lis projects of intrigue for the fUtur& and determined as he 
wf^ to make his tnree friends the instruments of nis fortune, d'Artagnan 
was not> sorry at getting in his grasp beforehand the invisible strinss bj 
which he reckoned upon moving them. 

And yet, as he journeyed along, a profound sadness weiehed npon 
his heart ; he thought of that young and pretty Madame ]^nacieux, 
who was to have paid him so richly lor all his devotedness ; but, let us 
hasten to say that this sadness possessed the young man less from the 
re^t of the happiness he had missed, than from the fear he enter- 
tamed that some serious misfortune had be&llen the poor woman. Per 
himself, he had no doubt she was a victim of the cardinal's vengeance, 
and, as was well known, the vengeances of his eminence were terrible. 
How he had found grace in the eyes of the minister, was what he him- 
self was ignorant of, out, without doubt, what M. de Cavois would have 
revealed to him, if the captain of the guards hod met with him at home. 

Nothing makes time pass more quickly or more shortens a journey 
than a thought which absorbs in itself all the faculiies of the organi- 
zation of him who thinks. The external existence then resembles a 
sleep of which this thought is the dream. By its influence, time has 
no longer measure, space has no lopger distance. Ave depart from one 
place and arrive ait another,— that is all. Of the interval passed 
through, nothing remains in the memory but a vague mist in which 
a thousand contused images of trees, mountains, and landscapes are 
lost. It was as a prey to this hallucination that d'Artaguan travelled, 
at whatever pace his horse pleased, the six or eight leagues that sepa- 
rated Cbantilly from Gr^vecoeur, without his being able to remember, 
on his arrival in the village, any of the things he had passed or met 
with on the road. 

There only his memory returned to him, he shook his head, perceived 
the cabaret at which he had )efb Aramb, and putting his horse to the 
trot, he shortl/ pulled un at the door. 

This time it was not a host, but a hostess who received him: 
d'Artagnan was a physiognomist, his eye took in at a glance the 
plump, cheerful countenance of the mistress of the place, and he at 
once perceived there was no occasion for dissembling with her, or of 
fearing i^nything on the part of one blessed with such a joyous phy- 
siognomy. 

My Rood dame." asked d'Artagpan, *'cm you tell me what is beoome 
of one of my friends, whom we were obliged to leave hereabout twelve 
days ago ?" 

^ A handsome young man, three or four and twenty years old, mild, 
amiable, and well made P'* 

" Exactly the man : wounded, moreover, in the shoulder ?" 

" Just so.— Well, monsieur, he is still here ! " 

** Ah ! Pardieu ! my dear dame," said d'Artagnan, springing from his 
horse, and throwing the bridle to Fianchet, ** you restore metolile; 
where is this dear Aramis ? let me embrace him, ! I am quite anxious 
to see him again." 

** I beg your pardon, monsieur, but I doubt whether he can see you 
at this moment." 

^'Whyso? Has he got a lady with him?" 

** Jesus I what do you mean oy that f ?oor W t No, monsieur, he 
has not got a lady with him ! " 
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" With whom is he. then ? '» 

" With the cure of Moptdidiev and the supenor of tiie Jefluiti of 
Amiens." 

" Good heaven? ! " cried d'Artagnan, " is the poor fellow worse then ? 

*' Oh ! no, monsieur, quite the contrary ; but after his illness graoe 
touched him, and he determined to enter into orders." 

" Oh 1 that's it ! " said d'Artagn»n» ** I had forgottea that he ivas only 
a musketeer for the time." 

" Is monsieur still anxious to see turn P " 

" More so than ever." 

" Well, monsieur has only to take the rieht-hand staircase in the 
yard, and knock at No. 6, on the second floor.' 

D'Artagnan walked quickly in the direction pointed out, and found 
one of those exterior staircases that are still to be Feen in the vards of 
our old-fashioned auberges. But there was no getting thus at the place 
ofpojoum of the future abb^; the defiles of the oham^r of Aramis 
were neithof more nor less guarded than the gardens of Armida : Bazin 
-was station^ in the corridor, and barred his passage with so much the 
more intrepidity, that, after manv years of trial, Bazin found himself 
near arriving ni a result of which ne had ever been ambitious. 

In fact, the dream of poor Bazin had always been to serve a ehuroh- 
man, and be awaited with impatience the moment always contemplated 
in the future, when Aramis would throw aside tbe uniform and assume 
the cassock. The daily-renewed promise of the young man, that the 
moment would not long be delayed, had alone l^ept him m the service of 
a muleteer, a service in which, he said, ms soul was in constant 
jeopardy. 

Bazin was then at the height of joy. According to all probability, 
this time his master would not retract The union of physical pain 
wiUi moral uneasiness had produced the effect so long desired ; Aramis, 
suflering at once in body and mind, had at length tixed his eyes and his 
thoughts upon religion, and he had considered as a warning from heaven 
the double accident wnich had happened to him. that is to say, the 
sudden disappearance of his mistress and his wound in the shoulder. 

It may be easily understood, that in the present disposition of his 
master, nothing could be more disagreeable to Bazin than the arrival of 
dArtagnanjWmch might cast his master back again into that vortex of 
mundane affairs that had so long carried him away. He resolved then 
to defend the door bravely ; and as, betrayed by the mistress of the 
auberge, he could not say that Aramis was absent, he endeavoured to 

Srove to the new comer that it would be the height of indiscretion to 
isturb his master in his nious conference, which had commenced 
with the morning, and would not be, as Ba^in said, terminated before 
night. 

But d'Artagnan took very little heed of the eloquent disoourse pf 
Master Bazin, and as he had no desire to support a polemic discussion 
with his friend's valet, he simply moved him out of the way with ono 
hand, and with the other turned the handle of the door, No. 5. 
The door opened, and dArtagnan penetrated into the chamber 
Aramis, in a black gown, his head enveloped in a sort of round, flat 
cap. not much unlike a calotte, was seated before an oblong table, covered 
with rolls of paper and eiiormous volumes in folio ; at nis right hand 
was placed the superior of the Jesuits, and on his left the cur^ of Mont- 
didier. The curtains were half -drawn, and only admitted the mysterious 
light calculated ior beatifio reveries. All t^e mundane ohjeots that 
generallir strike the eye on entenag the rooa^ of a young man, partacu- 
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larlv when that youni; man is a musketeer, had disappeared as if hy 
eDchatitraent, and, for fear no doubt that the sight of tbem might briiit: 
his master back to ideas of this world, Bazin had laid his hands upon 
Bword, pistols, plumed hat, and embroideries, and laces of all kinds and 
sorts. 

But in their stead and place, d'Artagnan thought he perceived in an 
obscure comer a discipline cord suspended from a uail in the walL 

At the noifie made by d'Artagnan in entering, Aramis lifted ap his 
head and beheld his friend. But to the great astonishment of the young 
man, the sight of him did not produce much effect upon the musketeer, 
80 completely was his mind detached from the things of this world. 

" Good day to you, dear d'Artagnan ; believe me, X am very glad to see 
you." 

*' So am I delighted to see you," said d'Artagnan, ** although I am 
not yet sure that it is Aramis I am speaking to." 

** To himself, my friend, to himself ! but what makes you douht ? " 

" I was afraid 1 had made a mistake in the chamber, and that I had 
found my way into the apartment of some churchman ; then another 
error seized me on seeing you in company with these gentlemen — I xvas 
afraid you were daneerously ill." 

The two men in black, who guessed d'Artagnan's meaning, darted at 
him a glance which mi^ht have been thought threatening; but d'Ar- 
tagnan took no heed of it. 

* I disturb you, perhaps, my dear Aramis," continued d'Artagnan, 
** for, by what I see, I am led to beUeve you are confessing to these 
gentlemen." 

Aramis coloured imperceptibly. 

" You disturb me ! oh ! quite the contrary, dear friend, I swear ; and 
as a proof of what I say, permit me to declare I am rejoiced to see you 
safe and sound." 

** Ah ! he'll come round ! " thought d'Artagnan, ** that's not bad ! " 

** For this gentleman, who is my friend, has just escaped from a seri- 
ous danger," continued Aramis with unction, pointing to d'Artagnan 
with his band, and addressing the two ecclesiastics. 

'* Give God praise, monsieur," replied they, bowinj*. 

" I have not failed to do so, your reverences," replied the young man, 
returning them their salutation. 

** You arrive very Apropos, d'Artagnan," said Aramis. " and by taking 
part in our discussion, may assist us with your intelligence. M. le i 
Principal of Amiens, M. le Curd of Montdidier, and 1, are arguing upon 
certain theological questions, with which we have been much mterested ; 
1 shall be delighted to have your opinion." 

** The opinion of a man of the sword can have very little weight," 
replied d'Artagnan, who began to get uneasy at the turn things were 
taking, " and you had better be satisfied, believe me, with the knowledge 
of these gentlemen." 

The two men in black bowed in their turn. 

•' On the contrary," replied Aramis, " your opinion will be very 
valuable; the question is this: Monsieur le Principal thinks that my 
thesis ought to oe dogmatic and didactic." 

** Your thesis ! are you then making a thesis?" ' 

•• Without doubt " replied the Jesuit : " in the examination which 
precedes ordination, a thesis is always requisite." 

*• Ordination ! " cried d'Artagnan, who could not believe what the 
hostess and Bazin had successively told him; and he gazed, half 
stupified, upon tho throe persons before him. 
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** Now," continued Aramis, taking the same gracefiil position in bis 
easy ohair that he would have assumed in a ruelle, and complacently 
examinins his hand, which was as white and plump as that of a woman, 
and which he held in the air to cause the blood to descend from it ; 
" now, as you have heard, d'Artagnan, M. le Principal is desirous that 
my thesis should be dogmatic, whilst I, for my part, would rather it 
'should be ideal. This is the reason why M. le Principal has proposed 
to me the following subject, which has not yet been treated upon, and 
in which I perceive there is matter for magnificent developments .'— 
* Utraque manus in b0nfidicendo elericU inferioribus necetsaria est* " 

D'Artagnan, whose erudition we are well acquainted with, evinced no 
more ignorance on hearing this quotation, than he had of that of M. de 
TrevilLe, in allusion to the presents he fancied he had received fh)m the 
duKe of Buckingham* 

" Which means," resumed Aramis, that he might perfectly under- 
.stand the matter : '* The two hands are indispensable for priesb of the 
inferior orders, when they bestow the benediction." 

** An admirable subject !" cried the Jesuit. 

''Admirable and dogmatic?" repeated the curate, who, about as 
strong as d'Artagnan with respect to Latin, oarefUily watched the 
Jesuit in order to keep step with him, and repeated his words like an 
eoha 

As to d'Artagnan. he remained perfectly insensible to the enthusiasm 
of the two men in blapk. 

"Tes, admirable! prortui odmirMleJ" continued Aramis: "but 
which Inquires a profound study of both the Scriptures and the Fathers. 
Now, I have confessed to these learned ecclesiastics, and that in all 
humility, that the duties of mounting guard and the service of the king 
.have caused me to neglect study a littie. I should find myself, there- 
fore, more at my ease, faoilius natans^ in a subject of my own choice, 
which would be to the^ hard theological questions what morals are to 
metaphvsiGs in philosophy." 

ly Artagnan began to be lared, and so did the curl 

** See what an exordium !" cried the Jesuit. 

" Exordium," repeated the curS, for the sake of saying something. 
" QjuenKtdmodwm inter calorum immenntatem," 

Aramis cast a glance upon d'Artagnan, to see what effect all this 
produced; and found his friend gaping enough to split his jaws. 

" Let us egeak French, worthy father." said he to the Jesuit, " M. 
d'Artagnan will enjojr our oonversation uie more." 

" Yes," repUed d^Artagnan ; ^ I am fiitigued with riding; and all this 
Latin eonfhaes me^" 

** Certainly," repUed the Jesuit a little thrown out, whilst the curS, 
neatly delighted, turned upon d'Artagnan a look full of gratitude : 
" well let us see what is to be derived from this gloss." 

" Moses, the servant of GkxL— he was but a servant, please to under- 
stand ! Moses blessed with the hands ; he held out both nis arms, whilst 
the Hebrews beat their enemies^and then he blessed them with nis two 
hands. Besides, what does the Gospel say : * Imponite manus,* and not 
' mtmurn .•' pUoe the hands, and not the band." 

" Flaoe the hands," repeated the cwri, with the proper gesture. 

" St Peter, on the contrary, of whom the popes are the successors," 
continued the Jesuit : *' ' PQrrig9 digiioi: ' present the fingers. Do you 
see that, now ? " 

"Certe^" replied Aramis, in a pleased tone, "but the thing ^'■ 
subtie." 

K 
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"The fingers!" resumed the Jesuit^ ''St. Peter blessed with ^e 
fingers. The pope, therefore, blesses with the fingers. And wiHi how 
many fingers does ne bless ? With three fingers, to be sore, one for the 
Father, one for the Son, and one for the Holy Ghost." 

All crossed themselves ; d'Artj^nan thought it was proper to follow 
this example. 

*' The pope is the successor of St. Peter, and represents the three 
divine powers ; the rest, ordines ittferiores, of the ecclesiastical hierarch v, 
bless in the name of the holy archangels and angels. The most humble 
clerks, such as our deacons and sacristansw bless with goupillons (brushes 
for sprinkling holy water), which resemble an infinite number of bless- 
ing fingers. There is the subject simplified. Argumenium omm denm^ 
datum ornamento, I could make of that subject two volumes of the 

size of this " and, in his enthusiasuL he struck a St Chrysostom in 

folio, which made the table bend beneath its wttght. 

I) Artagnan trembled. 

" Cert^" said Aramis, ** I do justice to the beauties of this thesis: 
but, at the same time, I perceive it would be overwhelming for me. 1 
had chosen this text;— tell me, dear d'Artagnan, if it is not to your 
taste : ' Non inutile eat deaiderium in ohlcUione : ' or, still better, ' A utUe 
regret is not unsuitable in an offering to the Lord.'" 

^ Stop there!" cried the Jesuit^ "for that thesis touches closely 
upon heresy : there is a proposition almost like it in the Auguttinus of 
the heresiarch Jansenius, wnose book vdll, sooner or later, be burnt by 
^e hands of the hangman. Take care, mj^ young friend; you are 
inclining towards false doctrines, my young friend, you will be lost !" 

'* You will be losV' said the curS, shaking his head sorrowMly. 

*' You approach that famous point of free will, which is a mortal rook. 
You face the insinuations of thaPilagians and the demi-¥ilagians." 

" But, my reverend—" repUed Aramis, a little amazed by the shower 
of arguments that poured upon his head. 

" How will you prove" continued the Jesuit without allowing him to 
speak, " that we oueht to regret the world when we offer ourselves to 
GodP Listen to tnis dilemma: God is God, and the world is the 
devil. To regret the world is to regret the devil : that is my conclu- 



sion." 



"And, that is mine, also," said the curS. 

"But, for Heaven's sake ! " resumed Aramis. 

" Desideraa diaholum, unhappy man," cried the Jesuit 

** He regrets the devil ! An ! my young friend," added the ewrS^ 
groaning, ^ do not regret the devil. I implore you 1 " 

B* Artagnan felt himself bewildered ; he appeared to be in a mad- 
house and that he was becoming as mad as those he saw. He wa% 
however, forced to hold his tongue, from not comprehending half the 
langiiage they employed. 

^ But listen to me, then." resumed Aramis with politeness mingled 
with a little impatience. ^ I do not say I regret : no. I will never pro- 
nounce that sentence, which would not be orthodox." 

The Jesuit raised his hands towards heaven, and the curate did the 
same. 

*' No, but pray grant me that it is acting with an ill grace to oflto to 
the Lord only that with which we are perfectly disgusted ? Don't you 
think so, d'Artaman ? " 

** Pardieu ! I think so, indeed," cried he. 



The Jesuit and the curS quite started from their chairs. 
•"This is the point I start from, it is a syllogism: 



the world is not 
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waDting in attractions^ I quit the world, then 1 make a saorifioe ; now, 
the Scripture says positively : — * Make a sacrifioe unto the Lord.' " 

** ^hat is true/' said his antagonists. 

'* And then/' said Aramis, pinching his ear, to make it red, as he 
rubhed his hands to make them white, " and then I made a certain 
rondeau upon it last year, which I showed to M. de Yoiture, and that 
ipreat man paid me a thousand handsome comphments upon it." 

" A rondeau ! " said the Jesuit, disdainfully. 

** A rondeau ! " said the cure, mechanically. 

"Bepeat it! repeat it!" cried d'Artagnan, " it will make a little 
ohanee." 

** Not so, for it is religious," replied Aramis; *'it is theology in 
verse." 

" The devil ! " said d'Artagnan. 

'* Here it is," said Aramis, with a little look of difiGldence^ wHch, 
however, was not exempt Arom a shade of hypocrisy :— 

'* Voas qui plenrez un passd plein de channes, 
£t qai trainez des jours iiifurtan^. 
Tons V08 malheun »e yerront termindSp 
Qoand k Dieu seul yoqb offrirez vos larmes, 
Vous qoi pleurez I 



Yon who weep for pleasures fled. 
Whilst drsgrgiug: on a life ot care, 
AU your woes will melt in air, 
If at Qud*8 feet your tears you shed. 
You who weep I " 

D'Artagnan and the cur^ appeared pleased. The Jesuit persisted in 
his opinion. 

*' Beware of a profane tastd in your theological style. What says 
AuKustin on this subject ! Severus tU dericomm verbo" 

'* I es, let the sermon be dear !" said the cure. 

" Now," hastily interrupted the Jesuit, on seeing that his acolyte was 
going astray ; " now, your thesis would please the ladies : it would have 
the success of one of M. Patru's pleading." 

** I hope to God it may ! " cried Aramis, transported. 

" There it is," cried the Jesuit, " the world still speaks within you in 
aloud voice, aUUtimdvoce. You follow the world, my young friend, and 
I tremble lest grace prove not efficacious." 

" Be satisfied, my reverend lather, I can depend upon myself." 

*' Mundane presumption I " 

" I know myself, father, my resolution is. irrevocable." 

" Then you persist in continuing that thesis ? " 

"I ieel myself called upon to treat that, and no other: I will set 
about the continuation of it, and to-morrow 1 hope you will be satisfied 
with the corrections I shall have made in consequence of your advice." 

'* Work slowly," said the curS, " we leave you m an excellent tone of 
mind." 

*' Yes, the ground is all sown," said the Jesuit^ "and we have not to 
fear that one portion of the seed may have fallen upon stone, another 
upon the hignwav, or that the birds of heaven have eaten the res^ aves 
call comederunt Uunn" 

** Plague stifle you and your Latin ! ** said d'Artagnan, who began to 
feel all nis patience exhausted. 

** FRrewoil, my son/' said the eurS, " till to-morrow " 

3sf a 



,» 
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" Till to-morrow, my nA young friend," said thA Jesuit ; * 900 pro* 
mise to become one of the ligatB or the Church ; heaven grant thai 1)iis 
li^ht prove not a devouring fire ! " 

IVArtagnan, who, for an hour past* had been gnawing his nails witb 
impatienoe, was beginning to attack the flesh. 

The two men in biaok rose, bowed to Aramis and d'Arta^nan. and ad- 
vanced towards the door. Basin who had been standing hstenlng to all 
this controversy with a pious jubilation, sprang towards them, took the 
breviary of the curi and the missal of the Jesuit, and walked respect* 
fully before them, to clear their way. 

Aramis conducted them to the foot of the stairs, and then imme- 
diately came up again to d'Artagnan, whose senses were still in a state 
of confusion. 

When lefb alone, the two friends at first observed an embarrassed 
silence ; it, however, became necessary for one of them to break it tbd 
first, and as d' Artagnan appeared determined to le»ve that honour to his 
companion, — 

** You see,*' said Aramis, *' that I am returned to my ori^nal ideas." 

"Yes,efficacious grace hais touched you, as that gentleman said just now.** 

" Oh ! these plans of retreat have been formed for a long time; you 
have often heard me speak of them, have you not, my friena ?" 

*' Tes, but I must confess that I always thought you were joking.' 

" With such sort of things ! Oh ! d'Artagnan ! * 

" The devil ! why, people joke with death." 

"And people are wrong, d'Artagnan, for death is the door which 
leads to perdition or to salvation." 

" Granted : but, if you please, let us not theologize. Aramis ; you 
must have had enough for to-day; as for me, I have almost foreottea' 
the little Latin I have evw known. Then I confess to vqu that I have 
eaten nothing since ten o'clock, this morning, and I am devilish 
hungry." 

" We will dine, directly, my friend ; only you must please to re* 
member that this is Friday : now^ on such a day I cannot eat meat or 
see it eaten, if you can be satisfied with my dinner, it consists of 
cooked tetragones and fruits." 

'* What do you mean by tetragones ?" asked d'Artagnan eagerly. 

" I mean spinach," replied Aramis ; ^ but, on your account, I will 
add some eggs, and that is a serious infraction of the rule : for eggS 
are meat, since they engender chickens." 

" This feast is not very succulent^ but never mind ; I will put VP 
with it for the sake of remaining with you." 

"I am grateful to you for the sacrifice," said Aramis, ''but if your 
body be not greatly benefited by it, your soul will, be assured." 

'* And so, Aramis, you are decidedly going into the church? What 
wUl our two friends say ? What will 11 de Tr^ville say P They will 
treat you as a deserter, I warn you." 

" I do not enter the church. I re-enter it I deserted the church for 
the world, for you know that 1 committed violence upon myself when 
I became a musketeer." 

" Who, IP I know nothing about it." 

^ You don't know how I quitted the seminary P* 1 

"Not at all." 

** This is my history, then ; besides, the Scriptures say : * Cfoniian yonr* 
selves to one another r and I confess to you, d'Artagnan." 

" And I give you absolution beforehand : you see I am a good sort 
of a man. 
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** Do not jest with holy things^ my friend." 
"Go on, then, rU listen." 



I had beeii* at the senunary from nine yean old ; in three days I 
should have been twenty : I was about to become an abbow and all was 
tokL 

** One evening, I had gone^ according to custom, to a house which I 
frequented with much pleasure— when one is young what can be ex- 
peoted^ one is weak— an ofBoer who saw me, with a jealous eye, reading 
the ' Lives of the Saints ' to the mistress of the house, entered suddenly, 
and without being announoed< That evening I had translated an 
episode of Judith, and had just communicated my verses to the lady, 
who made me all sorts of compliments, and, leaning on my shoulder, 
was reading them a second time. Her pose^ which I must admits was 
father free, wounded this gentleman's feelings : he said nothing, but 
when I wmt out he followed, and quickly came up with me : 

** * Monsieur P Abbe,' said he» ' do yon hke blows with a cane ?* 

^ ' I cannot say, monsieur/ answered I ; ' no one has ever dared to give 
flieany.' 

"' Well) listen to ma then. Monsieur I'Abb^ ; if you venture again 
into the house in which I have met you this evening, I will dare, my- 
•elf, Monsieur TAbb^.' 

"I really think I mnit have been frightened— I became very pale 
I felt my legs fiul me^ I sought for a reply, but could find none ; I was 
nlent. 

** The officer waited for this reply, and seeing it so long coming, he 
burst into a laugh, turned upon his heel, and re-entered the house. 

" I returned to my seminary. 

"I am a gentleman bom, my blood is warm, as you mav have re 
marked, my dear d'Artagnan; the insult was terrible, ana however 
unknown to the rest of the world, I felt it live and fester at the bottom 
of my heart I informed my superiors that I did not feel myself suf 
floiently prepared for ordination, and, at my request, the ceremony was 
postponed for a year. 

" I sought out the best fencing-master in Parie : I made an agreement 
with him to take a lesson every day, and every day during a year I took that 
lessen. Tben,on the anniversary of the dayon which 1 nad been insulted. 
I hung m:^ cassock on a pe($, assumed the costume of a cavalier, and went 
to a ball given by a la4f friend of mine, and to which I knew my man 
was invited. It was Bue des Francs-Bourgeois, close to Iia Force. 

*' As I expected, my officer was there— I went up to him, as he was 
migiag a love ditty ftnd looking tenderly at a lady, and interrupted 
him exactly in the middle of the second couplet : 

'^'Moosienr.'said I, 'k it still unpleasant to you that 1 should 
frequent a certain house of La Bue Payenne ? And would you still 
bestow a caning upon me if I took it into my head to disobey you f 

" The offioer looked at me with astonishment, and then said : 

" * What is your business with me. monsieur ? I do not know you.' 

<'*I am.' said 1/ the little abb^, who feeds the ' Lives of the Saints^' 
nd translates Judith into verse.' 

" * Ah ! ah ! I recollect now,' said the offioer, in a jeering tone ; ' well, 
whait do you want with me?' 

**'l want you to iqpare time to take a walk with me.' 

** ' To-morrow morning, if you like, and with the i^atest pleasure.' 

** ' No, not to-morrow morning^ but immediately, if you please.' 

*" If you absolutely insist upon it^ 

•"Idg^ImoatttpoDit.* 
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" ' Come, then. Ladies,' said the officer, ' do not disturh younelvecF— 
aUow me tmie just to kill this geatleman, and I will return and finish 
the last oouplet.' 

" We went out— I took him to the Bue Fayenn^ to exactly the same 
spot where, a year hefore, at the very same hour, ne had paid me the 
compliment I have related to you. It was a superb moonlight night. 
We mimediately drew, and, at the first pass, I laid him stark dwi." 

"The devil !" cried d'Artagnan. 

" Now," continued Aramis, "as the ladies did not see the singer come 
back, and as he was found in the Eue Payenne, with a great sword 
wound through his body, it was supposed that I haid accommodated him 
thus, and the matter created some scandal; which obliged me to renounce 
the cassock for a time. Athos. whose acquaintance I made about that 
period, and Forthos, who had, in addition to my lessons, taught me 
some effective tricks of fence, prevailed upon me to solicit the uniform 
of a musketeer. The king entertained great regard for my &ther, who 
had fallen at the siege of Arras, and tne uniform was granted. Yoa 
may understand that the moment is arrived for me to re-enter into the 
bosom of the church." 

** And why to-day, rather than yesterday, or to-morrow ? What has 
happened to you to-day, to create all these melancholy ideas ?" 

"This wound, my dear d'Artagnan, has been a warning to me fh>m 
Heaven." 

" This wound P Bah ! it is nearly healed, and I am sure that it is not 
that which at the present moment gives vou the most pain." 

" What do you think it is, then ?" said Aramis, blushing. 

" Tou have one in your heart, Aramis, one deeper and more painfUl ; 
a wound made by a woman." 

The eye of Aramis kindled, in spite of himself. 

" Ah !" said he, dissembling his emotion under a feigned carelessness, 

do not talk of such thin^^ What ! I think of such things ! and suffer 
love-iMuns ? Vamiaa vanitatum ! According to your idea, then, my 
brain is turned ! and for whom ? for some grisette, some fille-de-chambre, 
with whom I have trifled in some garrison ! Fie !" 

" I crave your pardon, my dear Aramis, but I thought you aimed 
higher?" 

Higher ? and who am I. to nourish such ambition ? a poor musketeer, 
a beggar and unknown, who hates slavery, and finds himself ill-placed 
in the world." 

" Aramis ! Aramis I" cried d'Artagnan, looking at his friend with an 
air of doubt. 

"Dust I am. and to dust I return. Life is full of humiliations and 
sorrows," continued he, becoming still more melancholy ; "all the ties 
which attach him to life break m the hand of man, particularly the 
golden ties. Oh ! mv dear d'Artagnan," resumed Aramis, giving to his 
voice a slight tone of bitterness, *Mirust me, conceal your wounds when 
you have any. Silence is the last ioy of the unhappy ; beware of giving 
any one the clue to your griefs : the curious suck our tears as flies suck 
the blood of a wounded hart" 

"Alas ! my dear Aramis !" said d'Artagnan, in his turn, heaving % 
profound sigh, " that is my history you are reciting 1" 

"How?" 

"Yes. a woman whom I love, whom I adore, has just been torn from 
me by force. I do not know where she is ; I have no means of ascer- 
taining where she has been taken to ; she is perhaps a prisoner, she Is 
••-••haps dead !" 
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** Ye0, but yon hftve at least thisoonsolation, that you oan say to your- 
self she has not quitted you voluntarily ; that if you learn no news of 
ber. it is because all oonununication with you is interdicted ; whilst I—"* 

*• mUst what ?** 

"Nothing" replied Aramis, "nothing." 

*' So you renounce the world, then, for ever; that is a settled thing ; 
a resolution decreed P" 

"For ever ! You are my friend to-day, to-morrow you will be no 
more to me than a shadow ; or rather, even, you will no longer exist for 
me. As for the world, it is a sepulchre, and nothing else." 

** The devil ! all this is very sad." 

''What is to be said? My vocation commands me, it carries me 
away." D'Artasnan smiled, but made no answer. Aramis continued : 

"And yet, whilst I do belong to the earth, I should wish to speak of 
you and of our friends." 

*• And, on my part," said d'Arta?nan, " I should have wished to speak 
of you, but I iind you so completely detached from everything ! Love 
you cry fie upon ! friends are shadows ! the world is a sepulchre !" 

*' Alas ! you will find it so yourself," said Aramis, witu a sigh 

" Well, then let us say no more about it," said d'Artagnan : "and let 
us burn this letter, which, no doubt, announces to you some fresh infi* 
dellur of your grisette or your fille-de-chambre." 

•'What letter ?" cried Aramis, eagerly. 

"A letter which vras sent to your abode in your absence, and which 
was given to me for you." 

" But from whom is that letter ?" 

"Oh! bom some heart-broken waiting-woman, some desponding 
grisette ; from Madame de Chevreuse's fille-de-chambre. perhaps, who 
was obliged to return to Tours with her mistress, and who, in order to 
appear smart and attractive, stole some perfumed paper, and sealed her 
latter with a duchess's coronet" 

"What do you say?" 

"Well! I really think I must have lost it" said the voung man, 
maliciously, whilst pretending to search for it. " But fortunately the 
world is a sepulchre ; the men, and consequently the women, are but 
shadows, and love is a sentiment upon which you cry fie ! fie !" 

"D'Artaxnan ! d'Artagnan !" cried Aramis, " you are killing me !" 

"Well ! nere it is at last !" said d'Artagnan, as he drew the letter 
from his pocket 

Aramis sprang towards him, seized the letter, read it, or rather 
devoured it, his countenance absolutely beaming with delight 

" This same waiting-maid seems to have an agreeable style," said the 
messenger, carelessly. 

" Thanks ! d'Artagnan, thanks !" cried Aramis, almost in a state of 
delirium. " She was forced to return to Tours ; she is not faithless ; she 
still loves me ! Dear friend, let me embrace you ; happiness almost 
stifles me !" 

And the two friends b^;an to dance round the venerable St Chry- 
sostom, kicking about fiunously the sheets of the thesis, which had fallen 
on the floor. 

At that moment Bazin entered with the spinach and the omelette. 

" Be off, you scoundrel !" cried Aramis, throwing his calotte in his 
ISmm ; "return to whence you came ; take back those horrible vegetables 
and that poor kickshaw ! Order a larded hare, a fat capon, a gigot d Pail, 
and four bottles of the best old Burgundy !" 

Bazin, who looked at kis master without comprehending the c 
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of thisohange, in''a^inelaxiohol7 manner allowed the omelette to slip 
into the spinaoh, and the spinaoii on to the floor. 

" Now 18 the moment to oonseorate your exiftenoe to th* Kiiic of 
Kings," iaid d'Artognan, " if you permit in olfiKing him a civility* 
Non inutile desiderium oblationer 

" Get to the devil with yo\a Latin. Let us drin^ my dear d'Artegnafi : 
morbleu t let ns drink while the wine is firesh, let ns orink heartily, aad 
whilst we do so, tell me something about what is doing in the world 
yonder." 



CHAPTKE XXVIL 

nwWifeorAtliM.' 

" Wbll, we have now to search for Athos," said d'Artsfnan to thaTivli- 
clous Aramis, when he had informed him of all that had passed siaoe 
their departure from the oapital, and that a (jfood dinner had made one. 
of them forget his thesis and the other his ftitiffua 

'* Do you think, then, that any harm oui nave hapoened to him ?" 
asked Aramis, " Athos is so oool, so brave, and hancQes his swovd so 
skilfully." 

" There is no doubt of all that : nobody has a higher optnion of the 
courage and skill of Athos than I ha^; but I like better to hear my 
sword clans against lances than against staves : I fear lest Atiios should 
have been beaten down by a mob of serving-men : those fellows strike 
hard, and don't l^ve off in a hurry. This is ray rtison for vrishing to 
set out asain as soon as I possibly can." 

" I will try to aocompany you " said Aninis, ''thou^ I soaroely feri 
in a condition to mount on notsebaok* Yesterday I undertook to em* 
ploy that cord which you see hanging against the iraU» bat pain pft*. 
vented my continuing the pious exercise." 

" That^s the first time I ever heard of anybody tryina to oofe gon-dhot 
wounds with a cat^'nine^tails : but you were ilJt and fflness rondsrs tho 
head weak: therefore you may be excused." 

" When do you mean to set out?" 

" To-morrow, at day-break : sleep as soundly as von can to>4ugfat, and 
to-morrow, if you are strong enough, we inU tsko our departure to- 
gether." 

"Till to-morrow, then,*' said Aramis; "fbr, iroii«lierred as you aie, 
you must stand in need or repose." 

The next morning when d'Artagnaa entered Aniniflfs ohamber, he 
found him standing at the window. 

** What are you looking at there ?" asked Artagnan. 

"Ma foil I am adminng three magnificent horses which the stabk 
lads are leading about : It would be a pleasure worthy of a prince to travM 
upon such horses." 

" Well, my dear Aramis^ you may e^joy that pleasu^ for one of those 
three horses is yours." 

"Ah! bah! which of them?" 

" Which of the three you like, I have no preference.* 

* And the rich caparison, is that mine too ?" 

" Without doubt it is." 

" Ton are laiy^dniK d'Artagnan." 

' No, I have left off laughing now you speak Froooh agsift," 
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** What, those rich holsters, that velTet housing, that saddle studded 
wiihailver* are they all mine? ^' 

^ TouMi and nobody else's^ as the horse which is pawing thejtround 
in eagerness, is mine, and the other horse which is caraodUng helongs to 

Athoe>" 

** Pestot they aie three superb animak" 

^ 1 am dad they please you." 

** Why it must have been the king who made you such a present P 

* To a eertaintys it was not the cardinal ; but don't trouble jrourself 
about where they come fronv be satisfied that one of them ie your 
property." 

*' I cnoose that whidi the led-headed boy is leading.* 

"Haveitthen^ 

*' YiYf Bifftt! That is enough to drive away all my pains ; I could ride 
upon him with thirty balls in my body. What handsome afcimipal 
Hola i Baziiif come here this minutCb" , 

Bam made his appearance at the door, dull and spiritleSB. 

''Purbiah mjr sword, put my hat to rights, brush my deak^ and load 
my mstols ! " said Aramis. 

** a%at hut order is u8dess»" internipted d'Aartegaaiii ** there afe loaded 
pistols in your hokters." 

Basin Sighed. 

** Come, master Basin, make yourself eai^: people gain the kingdom 
of Heaven in all conditions of lifo." 

" Monsieur was already such a good thedomany" said Basin, almost 
weemna; ** he might have become a bishoot pernane a cardinal" 

" Wmi ! butt Biy poor Basin, reflect a Gttie ; ox what use is it to be a 
churchman, tprayr lou do not aToid going to war by that means; you 
see the catdinal is about to make the next campaign^ hdm on head 
ud par^n in hand; and M. de Nogaret de la TtQette^ what do you 
say of him ? he is a cardinal likewise ; ask his lackey how often he has 
had to prepuce lint for him." 

" Alas]" sifted Barin, *'I very wdl know, monaeUTi thai everything 
is turned to]>sy-turvy in the world now-a-days." 

Whikt tms dialogue was going on* the two young men and the poor 
ladL^ went down into the yard* 

" Hold my stirrup. Basin," cried Aramis. 

And Aramis sprang into his saddle with his usual grace and lightnesa; 
but, alter a few vaults and curvets of the noble animal, his rider felt his 
pains come on so insupportably, that he turned pale^ and became un^ 
stmdy in his seat D'Artagnan. who, foreseeing such an event, had kept 
his eye on him, sprang towards nim, caught him in his arms, and assisted 
him to his chamber* 

^That^swdl, mydear Aramis^ take care of yourself," said he^" I will 
go alone in search of Athoe." 

" Tou are a man of brass," replied Aramis. 

"No; I have good luck, that is all: but how do you mean tppMS your 
time till I oome back ? no moife theses, no more glosses upon the fingers, 
ot upon benediotion& hem ! " 

Aramis smiled : ** I will make verses," said he. 

" Yes, I dare ssv; verses nerf umed with the odour of the billet from 
the attendant of Madame ae Ghevreuse. Teach Baain prosody, that 
will console him. Aa to the horse, ride him a little every day, uil yoU 
beoome accustomed to him and recover your strength." 

** Oh ! make yoursdf easy on that head," replied Aramis, " you wiQ 
find me ready to follow you." 
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They took leaTe of each other, and in ten minutes, after wmmsaMng 
his friend to the cares of the hostess and Basin, d'Artagnan was trotpting 
along in the direction of Amiens. 

How was he going to find Atho^ even should he find him at all ? 
The position in whica he had left him was critical ; he mi^ht, very pro- 
hably, have succumbed. This idea, whilst darkening his brow, drew 
several sighs from him. and caused him to formulate to himself a few 
vows of vengeance. Of all his friends, Athos was the eldest, and the 
least resembling him, in appearance, m his tastes, and sympathies. 
And yet he entertained a marked preference for this gentleman. The 
noble and distinguished air of Athos, those flashes of greatness, which 
from time to time broke out from the shade in whi(di he voluntarily 
kept himself, that unalterable equality of temper which made him the 
most pleasant companion in the world, that forced and maligp gaiety, 
that bravery which might have been termed blind if it had not been 
the result of the rarest coolness, — such qualities attracted more than the 
esteem, more than the fiiendship of d'Artagnan, they attiraoted his 
admiration. 

Indeed, when placed beside M. de Tr^viile, the elegant and noble 
courtier, Athos, m his most cheerful days, might advantageously sus- 
tain a comparison : he was but of middle height ; but his person was 
80 Admirably shaped, and so well proportioned, that more than once, 
in his struggles with Perthes, he has overcome the giant whose 
physical strength was proverbial amongst the musketeers : his head, 
with piercing eyes, a straight nose, a chin cut like that of Brutus, — 
had altogether an indefinable character of grandeur and grace; his 
hands, of which he took little care, were the envy of Aramis, who cul« 
tivated his with almond paste and perfumed oil ; the sound of his voice 
was at once penetrating and melodious, and then, that which was incon- 
ceivable in Athos, who was always retiring, was that delicate knowledge 
of the world, and of the usages of the most brilliant society, those man- 
ners of a hi^h fraiily which appeared, as if unconsciously to himself, in 
his least actions. 

If a repast were on foot, Athos presided over it better than any 
other, placing every guest exactly in the rank which his ancestors 
had earned for him, or that he had made for himself. If a ques- 
tion in heraldry were started, Athos knew all the noble families of 
the kingdom, their genealogy, their aUiances, their arms, and the 
origin of their arms. Etiquette had no minutise which were un- 
known to him; he knew what were the rights of the great land- 
owners; he was profoundly versed in veneryand falconry, and had, 
one day, when conversing on this great art, astonished even Louis XIXI. 
himself, who took a pride in being considered a past-master in it. 

Like all the great nobles of that period, he rode and fenced to perfec- 
tion. But still further : his education had been so little neglected, even 
with respect to schoUstic studies, so rare at this time amons gentlemen, 
that he smiled at the scraps of I^tin which Aramis sported, and which 
Porthos pretended to understand ; twice or thrice even, to the great 
astonishment of his friends, he had, when Aramis allowed some rudi- 
mental error to escape him, replaced a verb in its right tense and a noun 
in its case ; besides all which, his probity was irreproachable, in an age, in 
which soldiers compounded so easil;^ with their retigion and their con- 
science, lovers with the rigorous delicacy of our days, and the poor with 
God's seventh commandment. This Athos then was a very extraordi- 
nary man. 

And yet this nature so distinguished, this creature so beautiAil, this 
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enence so flne wus seen to turn insensibly towards material life as old 
men turn towards physical and moral imbecility. Athoe in his hours 
of priTation — ^and these hours were frequent— was extinguished as to 
the whole of the luminous portion of lum, and his brilliant side disap- 
peared as if in profound darkness. 

Then the demi-god haying vanlBhed, he remained scarcely a man. 
His head hanging down — his eye dull— his speech slow and painful, 
Athos would look for hours together at his bottle, his glass, or at Gri- 
maudf who, accustomed to obey him by signs, read in the faint glanoe 
of his master his least desire, and satisfiod it immediately. If the four 
frieods were assembled at one of these moments, a woro, thrown forth 
occasionally with a yiolent effort, was the share, Athos furnished to 
tbe conyersation. In exchange for his silence, Athos alone drank 
enough ior four, and without appearing to be otherwise affected by wine, 
than by a more marked contraction of the brow, and by a deeper 
sadness. 

D'Artagnan, whose inquiring disposition we are acquainted with, 
had not— whateyer interest he had in satisfying his curiosity on this 
subject— been able to assign any cause for these fits, or for the periods 
of their recurrence. Athos neyer receiyed any letters, Athos neyer 
had concerns with which all his friends were unacquainted. 

It could not be said that it was wine which produced this sadness, 
for, in truth, he only drank to combat this sadness, which wine only, 
aa we have said, rendered still darker. This excess of bilious humour 
oould not be attributed to )>lay, for, unlike Porthos, who accompanied 
the variations of chance with songs oi oaths, Athos, when he had 
won, remained as impassible as when he had lost. He had been 
known, in the circle of the musketeers, to win in one night three 
thousand pistoles; lose to the gold embroidered belt of gala days; 
re-win all this with the addition of a hundred louis, without his 
beautiful eyebrow being heightened or lowered half a line, without 
his hands losing their pearly hue, without his conyersation, which 
was cheerful that eyening, ceasing for a moment to be calm and 
agreeable. 

Neither was it, as with our neighbours the English, an atmospherio 
influence which darkened his countenance, for the sadness generally 
became more intense towards the fine season of the year : June and July 
were the terrible months with Athos. 

On account of the present he had no care, he shrugged his shoulders 
when people spoke of the future ; his secret then was with the past, as 
d'ArU^nan hsid often vaguely said. 

This mysterious shade spread oyer his whole person rendered still 
more interesting the man whose eyes or mouth had never, even in the 
most complete intoxication, reyealed anything, however skiliully ques- 
tions had been put to him. 

" Well* thought d'Artagnan, '* poor Athos is perhaps at this moment 
dead, and dead by my fault, for it was I who dragged him into this 
affair, of which he did not know the origin, of which lie will be ignorant 
of the result, and from which he can deriye no adyantage." 

''Without reckoning, monsieur," added Planchet to his master's 
audibly expressed reflections, *' that we perhaps owe our liyes to him. 
Do you remember how he cried : ' On, d'Artagnan ! on ! I am taken ?' 
And when he had discharged his two pistols, what a terrible noise he 
made with his sword! One might haye said that twenty men, or 
rather twenty mad deyils, were fighting." 

And these words redoubled the eagerness of d'Artagnan, who exoited 
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his hone, which stood in Deed of no excitement, and th^ proceeded 
at a rapid i>ace. About eleven o'clock in the morning thej peroeiTed 
Amiens, and at half-past eleren they were at the door of the ouised 
ailheptfe 

D'Artagnan had often meditated against the perfldioits host oine 
of those hearty vengeances which offer consolatiott whilst being hoped 
for. He entered the hosteli^ with his hat pulled over his eyes, hia left 
hand on the pummel of the sword, and craoldng his whip with iiis right 
hand* 

'* JDo 70a remember ma P " said he to the host^ who advanced, bowing; 
towards him. 

** I have not that honour, monseigneur," repHed the latter, his eyes 
beingdaszled by the brilliant style in which d\ATtagnan travelled. 

** what ! do you mean to say you dont know me ? " 

*• No, monseigneur.*' 

** Well ! two words will ref^h your memory. What have you done 
with that gentleman against whom you had the audacitv, about tw^ve 
days ago, to make an accusation of passine bad money ? '^ 

The host became as pale as death ; d^Artagnan having assumed a 
threatening attitude, ana Planchet having modelled himself upon his 
master. 

'* Ah ! monseigneur ! do not mention iV cried the hoet, in the most 
pitiable voice imaginable $ "ah I seigneur, how dearly have I paid for 
^at fault ! Unhappy wretch as I am ! ** 

" That gentleman, I say, what is become of him f " 

** Deign to listen to me, monseigneur, and be mennlhl f Sit down, I 
bpg!" 

B'Artagnan, mute with anger and uneasiness, took a seat in the 
threatening attitude of a judge ; Planchet looking fiercely over the 
back of his fauteuU. 

'* Here is the history, monseigneur," resumed the trembHughost, ** for 
I now recollect you : it was you who rode off at the moment 1 bad that 
unfortunate difference with the gentleman ^^ou speak of." 

** Yes, it was I : so you may plainlv perceive that you hate no mercy 
to expect if you do not tell me the whole truth." 

^ Condescend to listen to me, and you shall know it all." 

^ I am listening to you." 

^ I had been warned by the authorities that a celebrated coiner of bad 
money would arrive at my auberge, with several of his companions^ 
aH disguised as guards or musketeers. 1 was furnished with a de- 
scription of your horses, your lackeys, your oountenance8,-^nothing 
was omitted." 

** Go on ! go on ! " said d'Artagnatt,who quickly oonoetved whence such 
an exact description had come. 

"1 took then, in conformity with the orders of the authorities which 
sent me a reinforcement of six men, such measures as I thought neces- 
sary to get possession of the persons of the pretended coiners." 

'^ Agam ! " said d'Arta^pui, whose ears were terribly wounded by the 
repetition of this word coiners, 

^' Pardon me, monseigneur, for saying such thinss, but tiiey form my 
excuse. The authorities had terrified me, and :^ou Know that an auber- 
giste must keep on good terms vrith the authorities." 

" But, once again, that gentleman, where is he ? What is become of 
him? Is he dead? Is he living?" 

** Patience, monseigneur, we are coming to it. There happened then 
that which you«know, and of which your precipitate departure," added 
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the host, with % finene that did not escftpe d'Artaanan, " appeared to 
authorise the issue. That gentlemaD, tout friend, defeoded himself 
desperately. His lackey, who, by an unforeseen piece of ill-luck, had 
quarrelled with the people belonging to the authoritieB, disguised as 
stable-lads— " 

" Miserable scoundrel ! " cried d'Artagnan, ** you were all in the i)lot 
then ! and I really don't know what preyente me from exterminating 
you all I" 

^ Alas ! monsieur, you will soon see we were not so, Monueur, your 
firiend (I ask pardon for not calling him by the honourable name wnioh 
no doubt he pears, but we do not know that name), monsieur, your 
fHend, haying placed two men hort de combat with his pistols, retr^ted 
fighting with his sword, wiih which he disabled one of my men, and 
stunned me with a blow of the flat side of it." 

** But^ you infernal yillain ! when will you come to the end ? ** cried 
d'Artagnan : ** Atbos, what is become of Athos ? " 

" Whilst lighting and retreatiniL as I have told monseigneur, lie 
found the door of the cellar stairs behind him. and as the door was open, 
he took out the key, and barricaded himseli inside. As we were sure 
of finding him there, we let him alone." 

** Yes," said d' Altaian, ^you did Dotpaxtioulajrly wish to kill him, 
and so were satisfied with detaining him a prisoner." 

*' Good God! a prisoner, monseigneur? Why, he imprisoned him- 
self, and I will be upon my oatb, he did. In the first place he had xruide 
rough work of it; one man was killed on the spot, ana two others were 
seyerely wounded. The dead man, and the two that were wounded, 
were OArried off by their companions, and I haye heard nothing of either 
the one or the other since. As for myself, as soon as I reooyered m^f 
senses. I went to M. the goyemor, to wnom X related all that had 
passed, and whom I asked what I should do with my prisoner. But M. 
the goyemor was all astonishment; he told me he knew nothing about 
the matter, that the orders I had receiyed did not come from hirn, and 
that if I had the audacity to mention his name as beins concerned in 
this disturbance he would haye ifie huns. It appears that I made a 
mistake, monsieur, that I had arrested the wrong person, and that he 
whom I ought to haye arrested had escaped." 

** But Atnos ! " cried d'Artagnan, whose impatience was increased by 
the state of abandonment in which the authorities left the matter : 
"Athos! where is he?" 

'* As I ma aiuious to repair the wrongs I had done the prisoner," 
resumed the aubergiste, " I took my way straight to the cellar, in iMrder 
to set him at liberty. Ah ! monsieur, he was no longer a man, ha was 
a deyil ! To my offer of liberty, he replied that it was nothing but a 
snare, and that oefore he came out he mtended to impose his own oon- 
ditions. I told him, yery humbly— for I could not ooneeal from myself 
the scrape I had f;ot into by laying hands on one of bis nuuesty's mus- 
keteers— I told him I waa Quite ready to submit to his conditions. 

" ' In the first place.' said he, ' I insist upon haying my lackey placfd 
with me, AiUy armed.' We hastened to obey this order; for /ou wiU 

S lease to understand, monsieur^ we were disposed to do eyerything your 
riend could desire. M. Qnmaud (he told us his name, he did, 
although he does not talk much). M. Grimaud, then, went down to tl|# 
cellar, wounded as he was ; then his master, haying receiyed him, barri* 
oaded the door afresh, and ordered us to remain quietly In our own 
bar." 
** Well, but where la Athoa now ?" cried d'Artagnan. 
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"In the cellar, monsieur." 

**What! you good-for-nothing scoundrel! What! have you kept 
him in the cellar all this time f " 

'* Merciful heaven! No, monsieur! We keep him in the cellar! ^ 
You do not know what he is about in the cellar ! Ah ! if you ooald but 
persuade him to come out, monsieur, I should owe you the gratitude of 
my whole life ; I should adore you as my patron saint !" 

" Then he is there P I shall find him there ? ** 

*' Without doubt, you will, monsieur ; he persists in remaining there. 
We every day pass through the loop-hole some bread at the end of a 
fork, and some meat when he asks for it ; but alas I it is not of bread 
and meat that he makes the greatest consumption. I once endeavoured 
to go down with two of m^ servants, but he new into a terrible rage. I 
heard the noise .he made in loading his nistols, and his servant in load- 
ing his musketodn. Then, when we asked them what were their inten- ^ 
tions, the master replied that he had forty charges to fire, and that he ) 
and his lackey would fire to the last one, oefore he would allow a single 
soul of us to set foot in the cellar. Upon this I went and complained 
to the governor, who replied, that I only had what I deserved, and that 
it would tcAch me to insult honourable gentlemen who took up their 
abode in my house." 

'* So that from that time—" replied d'Artagnan, totally unable to 
refrain from laughing at the pitiable face of the host. 

** So that from that time, monsieur." continued the latter, " we have 
led the most miserable life imaginable: for vou must know, monsieur, 
that all our provisions are in the cellar; there is our wine in bottles 
and our wine in the piece ; beer, oil; grocery, bacon, and large sausages : 
and as we are prevented from going down, we are forced to refuse food 
and drink to the travellers who come to the house, so that our hostelry 
is daily going to ruin. If your friend remains another week in mj 
cellar l shall be a ruined man." 

** And not more than justice, neither, you stupid man ; could you not 
perceive by our appearance that we were people of quality, and not 
coiners,— say ?" 

" Yes, monsieur, you are right," said the host. *' But, hark ! hark ! 
there he is in a passion again !" 

" Somebody has disturbed him, no doubts" said d'Artagnan. 

** But he must be disturbed," cried the host; " here are two English 
gentlemen just arrived." 

-Well?'^ 

" Well ! the English like good wine, as you may know, monsieur: J 
these have asked for the best. My wife then requested permission or 
M. Athos to go into the cellar to satisfy these gentlemen : and he, as 
usual,' has refused. Ah! good heaven! there is the Saboath louder 
than ever!" 

D'Artagnan, in fact, heard a great noise on the side next the cellar. 
He arose, and, preceded by the host, wringing his hands, and followed 
by Plancnet with his muketoon, ready for action, he approached the 
scene of action. 

The two gentlemen were exasperated; they had had a long ride, and 
were dying with hunger and thirst 

** But this is a tyranny ! " cried one of them, in very good French, 
though vnth a foreign accent, "that this madman will not allow these ^ 
mod people access to their own wine ! Nonsense ! let us break open 
the door, and if he is too far gone in his madness, wen I we will kiU 
bim!" 
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** Softly, gentlemen !" said d'Artagnan, drawine his pistols from his 
helt, "there is nohody to he killed, it you please !' 

" Good ! good ! " cried Athos, from the other side of the door, ** let 
them just come in, these devourers of little children, and we shall 
see!" 

Brave as they appeared to he. the two English gentlemen looked at 
each other hesitatmgly ; it might be said that there was in that cellar 
one of those hungi7 ogres, the gigantic heroes of popular legends, into 
whose cavern nobody could force their way with impunity. 

There was a moment of silence ; but at length the two Englishmen 
felt asham'ed to draw back, and the more angry one descended the five 
or six steps which led to the cellar, and gave a kick against the door 
enough to split a wall. 

** Planchet," paid d'Artagnan, cocking his pistols, ? I will take chargp 
of the one at the top, you look to the one below. Now, gentlemen, if 
it's battle you want, you shall have it !** 

" Good God I" cried the hollow voice of Athos, " I can hear d'Artag- 
naUjI think." 

" Yes ! " cried d'Artagnan, exalting his voice, in his turn, ** I am 
here, my friend!*' 

" Ah ! ah !" then replied Athos, " we will give it to these hreakers-in 
of doors!** 

Tbe gentlemen had drawn their swords, but they found themselves 
taken between two fires; they still hesitated an instant; but, as before, 
pride prevailed, and a second kick split the door from bottom to top. 

" Stand on one side, d'Artagnan, stand on one side," cried Athos, '* I 
am going to fire !" 

"Gentlemen !" exclaimed d'Artagnan, whom reflection never aban- 
doned, " Gentlemen, think of what you are about ! Patience, Athos ! 
You are running your heads into a very silly afikir; you will be riddled. 
My lackey and 1 will have three shots at you, and you will get as many 
from the cellar : you will then have our swords, with which, I can 
assure you, my friend and I can play tolerably well. Let me conduct 

four business and my own. You Bball soon mive something to drink ; 
give you my word." 

^* If there is any left ;" grumbled the jeering voice of Athos. 

The host felt a cold sweat creep down his back. 

" What ! if there is any left I" murmured he. 

•* What^ the devil ! there must be plenty left," replied d'Artagnan : 
'*be satisned of that; these two can never have drunk all the cellar. 
Gentlemen, return your swords to their scabbards." 
. •* We will, provided you replace your pistols in your belt" 

" Willingly." 

And d'Artagnan set the example. Then turning towards Planchet, 
he made him a sign to uncock his musketoon. 

The Englishmen overcome by these peaceftil proceedings, sheathed 
their swords, grumblingly. The history •f Athos's imprisonment was" 
then related to them : and as they were really gentlemen, they pro- 
nounced the host in the wrong. 

"Now, gentlemen," said d'Artagnan, "150 np to your room again; 
and in ten minutes, I will answer for it, you shall have all you 
desire." 

The Englishmen bowecL and went np stairs. 

•* Now I am alone, my dear Athos," said d'Artagnan, *open the door, 
I beg of you." 

"Instantly "said Athos. ' 
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Then was heard a great noUe of fiuota being removed, and ef the 
groaninK of posts ; thMe were the oountersoarps and bastions of Atbos^ 
which toe besieflBd demolished himself. 

An instant alter, the broken door was removed, and the pale faoe of 
Athos appeared, who with a rapid glanoe took a surrey of thiB environs. 

D'Artagnan threw himself on his neok and embraced him tenderly ; 
be then endeavoured to draw him from his moist abode^ bat^ to his sur* 
prisejoerceived that Athos staggered* 

** Why, you are wounded ?** said he. 

^ 1 1 not at all; I am dead drunk, that's all, and never did a man set 
about getting so better. Yive dieu ! my good host I I must at least 
nave drunk for my part, a hundred and fifty bottles." 

** Miserioorde i" cried the hosty " if the Uokey has drank only half as 
much as the master, I am a ruined man." 

" Grimaud is a well-bred lackey; he would never think of fiuring in 
the same manner as his master; he only drank from the butt: luurk I I 
don't think he put the fosset in again. Bo you hear it ? It is running 
now/' 

IVArtagnan burst into a loud laugh, which changed the trembling 
of the host into a burning fever* 

In the mean time, Grimaud appeared in his turn behind his master, 
with his musketoon on his shoulder, and his head shaking like one of 
those drunken satyrs in the ])ictures of Bubens. He was moistened 
before and behind with a liquid whioh the host recognised as his best 
olive oil 

The cwrihge crossed the public room and proceeded to take ponsossiop 
of the best apartment in the house, which d'Artagnan oooupied by 
authority. 

In the meantime the host and his wife hurried down with lamps into 
the cellar, which had so long beni interdicted to them, and where a 
frixhtful spectacle awaited them. 

Beyond the fortifications through whioh Athos had made a breach in 
order to get out^ and which were composed of fagots, plankfl^ and empty 
casksL heaped up according to all the rules oithe strategic art^ tney 
found, swisuning in puddles of oil and wine, the bones and fragments of 
all the hams they had eaten ; whilst a heap of broken bottles filled the 
whole left-hand comer of the cellar, and a tun, the cook of which was 
left running, was yielding, by this means, the last drop of its blood. 
" The image of devastation and death," as the ancient poet sa^ 
" reigned as over a field of battle." 

Or sixty large sausagei^ that bad been su^nded firom the joists, 
scarcely any remained. 

Then the lamentations of the host and hostess pierced the vault of the 
cellar. ^ D'Artagnan himself mu moved by Uiem ; Athos did not even 
torn his head- 
But to grief snooeeded rage. The host armed himself with a vift» 
and rushed into the ohamber occupied by the two friends. 

** Some wine !" said Athos on peroieving the host 

''Some wine I" cried the stupefied host ** some wine ! wh/ you have 
drunk more than a hundred pistoles' worth I— I am a ruined man, lost! 

** Bah !" said Athos, ** why we were always dry." 

" If you had been contented with drinking, why, well and good ; but 
you have broken all the bottles." 

"Tou pushed me upon a heap which rolled dowiL Thgt was your 
fault" 
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"All my oil is lost r 

"Oil is a sovereign balm for wounds, and mj poor Grimaud here 
was obliged to dress those yon had inflicted on hmL" 

"All my sausages gnawed !" 

"There is an enormous number of rats in that cellar.'' 

"Ton shall pay me for all this" cried the exasperated host. 

" Tou triple ass," said Athos rising : but he sank down again imme- 
diatehr ; he bad tried his strength to tne utmost. D'Artagnan.came to 
his relief, with his whip in his nand. 

The host drew back and burst into tears. 

"This will teach you,** said d'Artagnan, " to treat the guests God 
sends you, in a more courteous fashion." 

"God! saythedeviir 

"My dear friend," said d'Artagnan, "if you stun us in this manner, 
we wiU all four go and shut ourselves up in your cellar, and see if the 
mischief be as great as you say." 

" Oh ! gentlemen ! gentlemen !" said the host, " I have been wrong, 
I confess it, but, pardon to every sin ! you are gentlemen and I am a 
pooraubergiste, you will have pity on me." 

" Ah ! if you speak m that way," said Athos, " you will break my heart, 
and the tesffs will flow from my eyes as the wine flowed from the cask. 
We are not such devils as we appear to be. Come hither, and let us talk 
the matter over." 

The host approached with hesitation. 

" Gome hitner. I say, and don't be afraid," continued Athos. "At the 
moment I was about to pay you, I had placed my purse on the table." 

" Yes, monsieur." 

" That purse contained sixty pistoles, where is it P" 

" Deposited in the justice's office : they said it was bad money." 

" Very well ; get me my purse back and keep the sixty pistoles." 

" But monseigneur knows very well that justice never lets go that 
which it once lays hold of. If it were bad money, there might be some 
hopes ; but unfortunately they are all good pieces." 

"Manage the matter as well as you can, my good man ; it does not 
concern me, the more so as I have not a livre left." 

" Come," said d' Artagnan, " let us try further ; Athos's horse, where is 
that ?" 

"In the stable." 

" How much is it worth ?" 

"Fifty pistoles at most." 

" It's worth eighty, take it, and there ends the matter." 

" What !" cried Athos, " are you selling my horse ? my Bajazet ? and 
pray upon what shall I make the campaitm P upon Grimaud P" 

" I have brought you another," said d' Artagnan. 

"AnotherP" 

" And a magnificent one too ! " cried the host. 

" Well, since there is another finer and younger, why, you may take 
the old one, and let us have some wine." 

" Which ? " asked the host, quite cheerful again. 

" Some of that at the bottom, near the laths ; there are twenty-five hot* 
ties of it left, all the rest were broken by my fall. Bring up six of them." 

** Why this man is a tun ! " said the host aside ; *'ir he only remains 
here a fortnight, and pays for what he drinks, my affairs will soon be 
right again.''^ 

^ And don't forget," said d'Artagnan, "to bring up four bottles of the 
same sort for the two English gentlemen." 
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*' And now,** said Athos, " whilst they are bringing up the wine, tell 
me, d'Arta^an, what has become of the others, oome ! " 

D'Artagnan related how he had found Porthos in bed with astnined 
knee, and Aramis at a table between two theologians. As he finished, 
the host entered with the wine and a ham, which, fortunately for hirn, 
had been lelt out of the cellar. 

** That's well ! ** said Athos, filling his glass and that of his friend ; 
" here's to Porthos and Aramis ! but you, d* Artagnan, what is the matter 
with you, and what has happened to you personally ? You don't look 
happy ! " 

'* Alas ! " said d'Artagnan, *'it is because I am the most unfortunate 
of all!" 

" You ! unfortunate ! " said Athos ; "oome ! how the devil can you be 
unfortunate ? let us see that" 

" Presently ! " said d'Artagnan. 

" Presently ! and why presently P Now. that's because you think I 
am drunk, d'Artagnan. JBut, take this with you, my ideas are never so 
clear as when 1 have had plenty of vrine. Speak then, I am all ears." 

D'Artagnan related his adventure with Madame Bonacieux. Athos 
listened to him with perfect immobility of countenance; and, when he 
had tinished: 

** Trifles, all that ! "^ said Athos, "^ nothing but trifles ! " That was 
Athos's expression. 

'*You always say trifles, my dear Athos t" said d'Artagnan, '^ and 
that comes very ill from you, who have never been in love." 

The drink-deadened eye of Athos flashed, but it was only for a mo- 
ment—it became dull and vacant as before. 

** That's true," said he quietly, " for my part, I have never Joved.*' 

" Acknowledge then, you stone-hearted man," said d'Artagnan, ''that 
you have no right to be so hard upon us whose hearts are tender." 

** Tender hearts ! wounded hearts ! " said Athos. 

** What do you say ? " 

" I say that love is a lottery in which he who wins, wins death ! You 
are very fortunate to have lost, believe me, my dear d'Artagnan. And if 
I may be allowed to advise vou, it will be to lose always." 

'* Oh ! but she seemed to love me so ! " 

" She seemed, did she ? " 

" Oh ! she did love me ! " 

** You boy ! why, there lives not a man who has not believed, as you 
do, that his mistress loved him, and there lives not a man who has not 
been deceived by his mistret^s." 

** Except you, Athos, who never had one." 

" That's true," said Athos, after a moment's silence, ** that's i^ue ! I 
never had one ! I !— I !— Drink I " 

"But then, philosopher as you are," said d'Artagnan, "it is your duty 
to instruct me, 60 support me ; I stand in need of being taught and con- 
soled." 

"Consoled! for what?" 

" For my misfortune" 

" Your misfortune is laughable," said Athos, shrugging his shoulders; 
" I should like to know what you would say if I were to relate to you a 
real tale of love ! " 

" Which conceals you ? " 

" Either me or one of my friends, what matters ? " 

"TeUi<i Athos, tell ii" 

"Drink ! I shall teU it better if I drink." 
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"Drinlc and relate, then." 

** Not a bad idea ! " said Athos, emptying and filling his glass, ** the two 
things go marvellously well together." 

" lam all attention," said d'Artagnan. 

Athos collected himself, and in proportion as he did so, d'Arlngnan 
saw that he became paler; he was at that period of intoxication in 
which vulgar drinkers fall and sleep. He kept himself upright and 
dreamed, without sleeping. This somnambulism of drunVennegs had 
something frightful in it. 

** You particularly wish it ? " asked he. 

'' I beg vou will,'' said d'Artagnan. 

** Be it done then, as you desire. One of my friends, please to observe ! 
not myself," said Athos, interrupting himself with a melancholy smile ; 
"one of the counts of my province, that is to sa^, of Berry, noble as a 
Dandolo or a Montmorency, at twenty-five years of age, fell in love with 
a girl of sixteen, beautiful as fancy can paint. Through the ingenuous- 
ness of her age beamed an ardent mind^ a mind not of the woman, but of 
the poet ; she did not please, she intoxicated ; she lived in a small town 
^with her brother, who was a cur^. Both had recently oome into the 
country ; they came nobody knew whence ; but when seeing her so 
lovely and her brother so pious, nobody thought of asking whence they 
came. They were said, however, to be of good extraction. My friend, 
who was lord of the country, might have seduced her, or he might have 
seized her forcibly, at his wiU, for he was master; who would have come 
to the assistance of two strangers, two unknown persons ? Unfortu- 
nately, he was an honourable man, he married her. The fool ! the ass ! 
the idiot!" 

*' How so. if he loved her ? " asked d'Artagnan. 

*' Wait ! '* said Athos. *' He took her to his chateau, and made her 
the first lady in the province : and, in justice, it must be allowed, she 
supported her rank becomingly." 

'' Well ? " asked d'^Artagnan, quite excited. 

"Well, one day when she was nunting with her husband," continued 
Athos, in a low voice, and speaking very quickly, "she fell from her 
horse and fainted ; the count flew to her help, and as she appeared to 
be oppressed by her clothes, he ripped them open with his poniardL 






and m so doing laid bare her shoulder : and now guess, d*Artagnan,' 
said Athos. with a maniacal burst of laughter, guess what she had 
upon her snoulder." 

** How can I tell P " said d'Artagnan. 

'* A fleur-de-lis ! " said Athos, *^ She was branded !* 

And Athos emptied at a single draught the glass he held in his hand. 

" Horror ! " cned d'Artagnan. " What do you tell me ? " 

** Truth ! my friend,— the angel was a demon : the poor young girl 
haA been a thief!" 

" And what did the count do P " 

" The count was of the hiffhest noblesse; he had, on his estates, the 
right of high and low justice ;ne tore the dress of the countess to pieoes, 
he tied her hands behind her, and hanged her on a tree ! " 

" Heavens ! Athos ! A murder ! " cried d'Artagnan. 

'^Tes. a murder,— -no more "—said Athos, as pale as death. **But, 
methinks, they let me want wine ! " and he seized the last bottle that 
was left, by the neck, put it to his mouth, and emptied it at a single 
draught as he would nave emptied an ordinary glass. 

Then he let his head sink upon his two huids, whilst d'Artagaaa 
stood up before him, terrified, stupified. 

o 2 
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" That has oared me of beautiful, poetical, and loving women/* said 
Athos, after a oonsiderable pause, raising lais head, and forgetting 
to continue the apologue of the count,—'* God grant you as much ! — 
Drink ! " 

" Then she is dead ? " stammered d'Artagnan. 

" Parbleu ! " said Athos. *' But hold out your glass. Some ham, my 
man I *' cried Athos ; " we don't half drink ! " 

" And her brother ? " added d'Artagnan timidly. 

** Her brother ? '* replied Athos. 

"Yes, the priest." 

*^0h ! I inquired after him for the purpose of hanging him likewise, 
but he was beforehand with me, he had quitted the curacy instantly." 

" "Was it ever known who this miserable fellow was ? " 

*' He was doubtless the first lover, and the accomplice of the fair lady, 
a worthy man, who had pretendea to be a cur^, for thepurpose of 
getting his mistress married, and securing her a position. He has been 
handed and quartered before this time, I hope." 

'' Good God ! good God ! " cried d'Artagnan, quite stunned by the 
relation of this horrible adventure. 

*' Taste some of this ham, d'Artagnan ; it is exquisite," said Athos, 
cutting a slice, which he plax;ed on the young man's plate. ** What a 

Sity it is there were only four Uke this in the cellar, I should have 
runk fifty bottles more." 

D'Artagnan could no longer endure this conversation, which had 
terrified away his senses; he felt quite bewildercMl, and allowing his 
head to sink upon his hand, he pretended to sleep. 

" These voung fellows can none of them drink," said Athos, looking 
at him with pity, *' and yet this is one of the best of them, too ! " 



CHAPTEE XXVm. 

The Retam. 

D'Abtaonak was astounded by the terrible confidence of Athos; 
and yet many things appeared very obscure to him in this partial reve* 
lation : in the first place, it had been made by a man quite drunk, to 
one who was half-drunk, and yet, in spite of the uncertainty whic^ 
the vapour of three or four bottles of Burgundy carries with it to tho 
brain, d'Artagnan, when awaking on the following morning, had ever/ 
word of Athos's as present to his memory as if they fell from his 
mouth ; they had been impressed upon his mind. All this doubt only 
{pive rise to a more lively desire of arriving at a certainty, and he went 
mto his Mend's chamber with a fixed determination of renewing the 
conversation of the preceding evening; but he found Athos quite 
himself a^ain, that is to say, the most shrewd and impenetrable of 
men. Besides which, the musketeer, after having exchanged a hearty 
shake of the hand with him, broached the matter first. 

"I was pretty drunk yesterday, d'Artagnan," said he, *'I can tell 
that by my tongue, which was swollen and hot this morning, and by my 
pulse, which was very tremulous; I would lay a wager I uttered a 
thousand absurdities." 

And whilst saying this he looked at his Mend with an earnestness 
that embarrassed him. 

" No," replied d'Artagnan, ** if I recollect well what you said, it was 
nothing out of the common way." 
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** Indeed ! you surprise me, I thought I had related a most lament- 
able history to you ? ^* And he looked at the young man as if he would 
read to the very depths of his heart. 

" Ma foi ! " said d'Artagnan, " it would apnear that I was more drunk 
than you, sinoe I remember nothing of the Jdnd.'' 

But this did not deceive Athos, and he resumed : — 

* iTou oannot have failed to remark, my dear friend, that every one 
has his particular kind of drunkenness, sad or gay ; my drunkenness 
is always sad, and when I am thoroughly intoxicated my mania is to 
relate all the dismal histories which mv foolish nurse infused into my 
brain. That is my failing: a capital failing, I admit; but, with that 
exception, I am a good drmker." 

Athos spoke this in so natural a manner, that d'Artagnan was shaken 
in his oonviotion. 

**0h ! it is that, then," replied the young man, anxious to find out 
the truth, '* it is that, then, I remember, as we remember a dream,— we 
were speaking of hanging people." 

" Ah ! you see how it is," said Athos, becoming still paler, but yet 
attempting to laugh, '* I was sure it was so— -the hanging of people is 
my night-mare." 

'* Yes, yes," replied d'Artagnan, " I remember now ; yes, it was about 
stop a minute ^yes, it was about a woman." 

*' That* 8 it," replied Athos, becoming almost Uvid, ** that is my grand 
history of the fair lady, and when I relate that, I must be drunk 
indeed." 

''Yes, that was it," said d'Artagnan, *'the history of a tall, fair lady, 
with blue eyes." 

•* Yea. who was hanged." 

** By ner husband, who was a nobleman of your acquaintance," con- 
tinuea d'Artagnan, looking intently at Athos. 

" Well, you see how a man may oompromise himself when he does 
not know what he says," replied Athos, shrugging his shoulders, as if 
he thought himself an object of pity. " I oertauily never will get drunk 
again, d'Artagnan,— -it is too bad a nabit." 

JVArtagnan remained silent. 

Then Athos, changing the conversation all at once, — 

** By-the-bye, I thank you for the horse you have brought me," said he. 

** Is it to your mind ? " asked d'Artagnan. 

** Yes ; but it is not a horse for hard work." 

" You are mistaken ; I have ridden him nearly ten leagues in lesvs 
than an hour and a half, and he appeared no more distressed than if ho 
had only made the tour of the Place Saint Sulpice."* 

" Ah, ah ! you begin to awaken my regret." 

"Eegret?" 

^ Yes : I have parted with him." 

«How?" ^ 

" Why, here is the simple fact : this morning I awoke at six o'clock, 
you were still fast asleep, and I did not know what to do with myself ; 
1 was still stupid from our yesterday's debauch. As I came into the 
public room, I saw one of our Englishmen bargaining with'a dealer for 
a horse, his own having died yesterday, from bleeding. I drew near, 
and found he was bidding a hundred pistoles for a fiiie chesnut nag. 

* I endeavour to translate as faithfally as ia consistent with spirit, therefore heg 
the reader not to hold me responsible for such wonders as this ; as a pretty good 
English horseman, I must confess I never met with such a horse: all tb^ 
eirenmstonoes are exaggerated.— Trans. 
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* Fardieu ! ' said I ; ' my good gentleman, I have a horse to sell, too.' 

** * Aye, and a very fine one! 1 saw him yesteiday— your Mead's 
lackey was leading him/ 




You will play with ma?^ 

" * Yes.' 

"'At what?' 

"'At dice.' 

" No sooner said than done, and I lost the horse. Ab^ ah ! but please 
to observe I won baok the caiMkrison," cried AthoB. 

D'Artagnan looked much disconoerted. 

" This vexes you P " said Athos. 

" Well, I must confess it doe8»" replied d'Artagnan. ** That hone 
was to have assisted in making us known in the day of battle. It was a 
pledge^a remembranoe. Athos, you have done very wron^." 

" But^ my dear fhend, put yourself in my place," rephed the mus- 
keteer. " I was hipped to death ; and still further, upon my honour, I 
don't like English horses. If all the conse^uenoe is to be recosnised, 
why the saddle will suffice for that ; it is quite remarkable enough. As 
to the horse, we can easily find soq^e excuse for its disappearance. What 
the devil ! a horse is mortal ; suppose mine had had the glanders, or the 
farcy?" 

Ir Artagnan oould not smile. 

" It vexes me greatly," continued Athos, "that you attach so much 
importance to these animals, for I am not yet at the end of my story." 

' What else have you done ? " 

" After having lost mjr own horse, nine against ten-^ee how near !— - 
I formed an idea of staking yours." 

" yes— but you stopped at the idea^ I hope P " 

" No : for I put it in execution that very minute." 

" And the consequence P " said d'Artagnan, in great anxiety. 

" I threw, and I lost." 

"What, my horse P" 

" Your horse ; seven against eight ; a point short— you know the pro- 
verb." 

" Athos, you are not in your right senses,— I swear you are not" 

" My dear lad, it was yesterday, when I was telling :|rou silly stories, 
that you ought to have told me that, and not this morning. I lost him, 
then, with all his appointments and furniture." 

" Really, this is frightftil I " 

" Stop a minute ; you don't know all yet I should make an excellent 

gambler if I were not too hot-headed ; but I became so, just as if I were 
rinkine; weU, I was hot-headed then " 

** Well, but what else could you play for,— you had nothing left ?" 
" Oh ! yes, yes, my friend ; there was still that diamond left which 




nng. 

own once, I estimated it at a thousand pistoles." 

"I hope," said d'Artagnan, half dead with firight, "you made no 
mention of my diamond ?" 

" On the contrary, my dear friend, this diamond became our <mSy 
resource : with it I might regain our horses and their fiimitoxeu yJvT . 
stiU tother, money to pay our expenses on the road," 
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" Athos, 70U make me tremble ! " cried d'Artagnan. 

*' I mentioned vour diamond then to my adversary, who had likewifle 
remarked it. What the devil ! do you think you can wear a star from 
heaven on your finger and nobody observe it ? Impossible ! " 

" Oh ! go on, go on ! " said d'Artagnan ; " for, upon my honour, you 
will kill me with your careless coolness !** 

** We divided, then, this diamond into ten parts; of a hundred pistoles 
each." 

*' You are laughing at me, and want to try me ! ** said d'Artagnan, 
whom anger began to take by the hair, as Minerv» takes Achilles^ ia 
the lUttd. 

** No, I am not ioking. mordieu ! I should like to hay^seen you in 
my place ! I had oeen fifteen days without seeing a human face, and 
had been left to brutalize myself with the company of nothing but 
bottles." 

** That was no reason for staking my diamond ! " replied d'Artagnan, 
closing his hand with a nervous spasm. 

''But hear the end. Ten throws of a hundred pistoles each—ten 
throws, without revenge; in thirteen throws I lost all-in thirteen 
throws. The number thurteen was always latal to me ; it was the 13th 
of the month of July that—" 

" Yentrebleu !" cned d'Artagnan, rising fW)m the table, the history of 
the present day making him' forget that of the preoedinx one. 

** Patience, patience ! " said Athos ; *' I had a plan. The Englishman 
was an original ; I had seen him conversing that morning with Grimaud> 
and Qrimaud had told me that he had made him proposals to enter into 
lus service. I staked Qrimaud—- the silent Grimaua,-~-divided into Uxk 
portions." 

** Well, what next P " said d'Artagnan, laughing in spite of himself. 

^' Grimaud himself, understand ! and with the ten parts of Grimaud, 
which are not worth a ducatoon, I won back the diamond. Tell me, 
now, whether you don't think nersistence is a virtue P " 

" Ma foi ! but this is a droll story," cried d'Artagnan, a little oon* 
soled, and holding his sides with laughter. 

^ X ou may easilgr guess, that finding the luck turned, I again staked 
the diamond." 

''The devil !" said d'Artagnan, becoming again angry. 

**! won back your furniture^ then your horse, then my furniture, then 
my horse, and then I lost agam. To make short, I regained your furni* 
ture, and then mine. That's where we left oS. That was a superb 
throw, so I left off there." 

D'Artagnan breathed as if the whole hostelry had been removed from 
off his chest. 

** Then I understand," said he, timidly, "the diamond is safe P" 

" Intact, my dear friend ; phu the furniture of your Bucephalus and 
mine." 

" But what ia the use of horse-furniture without horses P" 

** I have an idea concerning them." 

" Athos, you keepme in a fever." 

** Listen to me. xou have not played for a long time, d'Artagnan." 

"Neither have I any inclination to play." 

"^ Swear to nothing. You have not played for a long time, I said; 
you ought, then, to have a good hand." 

"Well! what then P" 

^ Well ! the Englishman and his companion are still here. I remarked 
that he regretted the horse-furniture very much. You appear to thir^ 
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much of your horse. In your place, now, I would stake the furmture 
against the horse." 

** But he will not he satisfied with one equipment." 

" Stake both, pardieu ! I am not selfish, if you are." 

** You would do so ?" said d'Artasnan, undecided, so strongly did the 
confidence of Athos heg^ to iirevail, unknown to himself. 

'' Parole d'honneur. in one single throw !" 

'* But haviuK lost the horses, I am particularly anxious to preserve 
the furniture. 

" Stake your diamond, then !" 

** This ! No, thank you ! that* s quite another thing. Never ! never !" 

" The devil !" said Athos. " I would TOopose to you to stake Planchet, 
but as that has already been done, the JBnglishman would not, perhaps^ 
be willing." 

"Decidedly, mv dear Athos, I should like better not to risk anything." 

" Tbafs a pity, said Athos, coolly ; " the Euglishman is overflowincr 
with pistoles. Good lord ! try one throw ; one throw is soon thrown !" 

" And if I lose P" 

" You will win, I tell you." 

"But if I lose?" 

** Well ! you will surrender the furniture." 

"I will try one throw" said d'Artacnan. 

Athos went in search of the Englishman, whom he found in the 
stable, examining the furniture with a greedy eve. The opportunity 
was good. He proposed the conditions — ^tne two furnitures against one 
horse, or a hundred pistoles, to choose. The Enelishman calculated 
fast : the two furuitures were worth three hundred pistoles to them : 
he consented. 

I^Artagnan threw the dice with a trembling hand, and turned up the 
number three ; his paleness terrified Athos, who, however, contented 
himself with saying : 

** That's a sad throw, comrade ; you will have the horses fully equipped. 



monsieur." 



The Englishman, quite triumphant, did not even give himself the 
trouble to shake the dice ; he threw them on the table without looking 
at them, so sure was he of victory ; d'Artagnan himself had turned on 
one side to conceal his ill-humour. 

" There ! there ! there !".said Athos, with his quiet tone ; **that throw 
of the dice is extraordinary. I have only witnessed such a one four 
times in my life. Two aces, eentlemen !" 

The Englishman looked, and was seized with astonishment; d'Artagnan 
looked, and was seized with pleasure. 

" Yes," continued Athos, ** four times only : once at the house of M. 
Cr^uy : another time at my own house in the country, in my chateau 
at — , when I had a chateau ; a third time at M. de Tr^ville's, where it 
surprised us all ; and the fourth time at a cabaret, where it fell to my 
lot, and where I lost a hundred louis and a supper on it." 

*' Then monsieur takes his horse back again,'*^ said the Englishman. 

" Certainly," said d'Artagnan. 

** Then there \s no revenge ?" 

"Our conditions said no revenge, you will please to recollect." 

" That is true; the horse shall be restored to your lackey, monsieur." 

" A moment !" said Athos ; " with your permission, monsieur, I wish 
to speak a word with my friend." 

" If you please." 

Athos drew d'Artagnan on one side. 
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** WeU, tempter ! what more do you want with me ?" sud d'Artagnan ; 
" you want me to throw again, do you not ?** 

*' No : I would wish you to reflect a little before you decide.'* 

•* Upon what?" 

" You mean to take your horse, do you not ?" 

" Without doubt, I do." 

" You are wrong, then. I would take the hundred pistoles ; vou know 
you have staked the ftimiture against the horse or a hundred pistoles, 
at your choice." 

« Yes." 

" Well, then, I would take the hundred pistoles.* 

" And I will take the horse." 

** In which, I repeat, you are wrong. What is the use of one horse 
for us two? I could not get up behind: we should look like the two 
sons of Amyon. who have lost their brother. You cannot think of 
humiliating me 0¥ riding by my side, prancing along upon that magni- 
ficent charger. "For mypart, I should not hesitate a moment, but ^e 
tiie hundred pistoles. We want money to carry us back to Paris." 

" I am much attached to that horse, Athos." 

"And tiiercL again, you are wrong ; a horse slips and injures a joint, 
B horse stumbles ana breaks his knees to the bone, a horse eats out of a 
manger in which a slandered horse has eaten ; there is a horse, or rather 
a hundred nistoles. lost: a master must feed his horse, whilst, on the 
contrary, tne hundred pistoles feed their master." 

" But how shall we get back to Paris ?" 

" Upon our lackey^ horses, pardieu ! Neyer think of our steeds ; 
anybody may see by our carriage that we are people of condition." 

" Very i>retty figures we shall cut upon ponies, whilst Aramis and 
Perthes will be caracoUing upon their war steeds !" 

'* Aramis and Perthes r cned Athos, and laughed more loudly than 
was his custom. 

'* What are you lauding at?" asked d'Artagnan, who did not at all 
comprehend the hilarity ot his friend. 

** i^ever mind !— do, one thing or the other," said Athos. 

" Your advice then is ** 

'*To take the hundred pistoles, d'Artagnan; with the hundred 
pistoles we can live well to the end of the month : we have undergone a 
great deal of fatigue, remember, and a little rest will do us no harm." 

** I rest! Oh ! no, Athos, the moment I am in Paris, I shall prosecute 
my researches after that unfortunate woman." 

Well, you may be assured that your horse will not be half so ser- 
viceable to you for that purpose as the good louis d'or ;— take the hundred 
pistdes, my Mend, take the hundred pistoles !" 

D'Artagnan only required one reason, to be satisfied. This last 
reaaon appeared convincing. Besides, he feared that by resisting longer 
he should appear selfish in the eyes of Athos : he acquiesced, then, and 
chose the hundred pistoles, which the Dnglishman paid down im- 
mediately. 

They then determined to depart. Peace with the landlord, in addition 
to Athos's old horse, cost six pistoles; d'Artagnan and Atnos took the 
nags of Planchet and Grimaud, and the two lackeys started on foot, 
carrying the saddles on their heads. 

However ill our two friends were mounted, they soon got far in 
advance of their servants, and arrived at Crdvccceur. Prom a distance 
they perceived Aramis, seated in a melancholy manner at his window, 
looking out, like Sitter Anne, at the dust in the horizon* 
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" Holo ! ha ! Aramis ! what the devfl are you doing there P * cried they. 

"Ah! is that you, d'Artagnan, and you, Athos?" said the young 
man. " I was reflecting upon the rapidity with which the hlessings of 
this world leave us, and roy English horse, which has just disappeared 
amidst a oloud of dust, has furnished me with a living image of the 
fragility of the things of the earth. life itself may he reeoived into 
three words : Srat^ est^fuit" 

" Which means " said d' Artagnan, who began to suspect the truth. 

** Which means, that I have jnst been, duped : sixty louis for a horse» 
which, by the manner in which he goes, can do at least five leagues an 
hour.*^ • 

D' Artagnan and Athos burst into a loud laugh. 

** My dear d'Artagnan/' said Aramis, " dont be too angry with me, I 
beg of you. necessity has no law ; besides, I am the person punished, as 
that rascally horse-dealer has robbed me of fifty pistoles at least Ah ! 
you fellows are good managers ! you ride on your lackeys' horses, and 
have your own g^ant steeds led along carefully by hand, at short stajses.** 

At the same instant a market-<»rt, which had for some minutet 
appeared upon the Amiens road, puUed up at the auberge, and 
Planchet and Grimaud got out of it with the saddles on their heads. 
The carter was goin^ to Faris, and had agreed, on condition of being 
prevented from feeling thirst upon the roaa» to convey the lackeys and 
their burdens thither. 

'* How is all this ?** said Aramis, on seeing them amve^*' nothing 
but saddles ?» 

" Now, do yon understand?" said Athos. 

" Oh ! yes ! all alike. I retained my furniture by instinct Hola 1 
Bazin ! bring my new saddle, and carry it with tiiose of these gen- 
tlemen." 

^ And what have you done with your cur^ ?" asked d'Artagnan. 

** Why, I invited them to a dinner the next day," replied Aramis; 
** they have some capital wine here; please to observe that in pas- 
sing, I did my best to make them drunk ;->then the cur^ forbade 
me to quit my uniform, and the Jesuit entreated me to get him made a 
musketeer." 

" Without a thesis !" cried d'Artagnan, " without a thesis ! for my 
parti request the thesis may be suppressed !" 

** From that time," continued Aramis, " I have lived very agreeably. 
I have begun ajpoem in verse of one syllable ; that is rather difficulty 
but the merit in all things consists in the difficulty. The matter is 
tasty. I will read the first canto to you; it has four hundred verses, 
and lasts a minute." 

** Ma ioi! my dear Aramis!" said d'Artagnan, who detested verses 
almost as much as he did Latin; *'add to the merit of the difficulty 
that of the brevity, and you are sure that your poem will at least 
have two merits." 

" Ah ! but you will sccl" continued Aramis, ** that it breathes irro- 
proachable passion.— And so, my friends, we are returning to Paris f 
Bravo ! I am ready, we are going to rejoin that good fellow, Perthes ! 
so much the better. Tou can't think how I have missed him, the great 
simpleton ! He would not sell his horse ; not for a kingdom ! I think 
I can see him now, mounted upon his superb animal and seated in his 
handsome saddle, looking like the Great Mogul !" 

.They made a halt for an hour, to reh'esh their horses; Aramis 
discharged his bill, placed Bazin in the cart with his comrades, and 
they set forward to join Porthos, 
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They found him up, less pale than when d'Artagnan left him. and 
seated at a table, on which, though he was alone, was spread enough for 
four persons ; this dinner consisted ol viands nicely dressed, choioe 
wine& and superb fruit. 

"An! Pardieu !** said he, rising, "you come in the nick of time; 
gentlemen, I was just beginning the potage, and you will dine with 



me." 



Oh ! oh !*' said d'Artagnan, ** these bottles are not the fruits ol 
Mousqueton's l<uso ! besides, here is a fricandetm pigue, and a JUei de 

** lam recruiting myself," said Perthes, ''Iamrecruitin|(my8elf;— 
nothing weakens a man more than these cursed strains. Did you erer 
suffer irom a strain, Athos ?" 

" Never !— onlv I remember that when in our aflbir of the Bue 
Ferou. I received a sword- wound, which at the end of fifteen or eigh- 
teen days ])roduced exactly the same effect." 

" But this dinner was not intended for you alone, Forthos ? " said 
Aramis. 

"No," said Forthos, "I expected some gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood, who have just sent me word they oould not come; you will take 
their places, and I shall not lose by the exchange Hole ! Mousqueton ! 
seats, and order the number of bottles to be doubled." 

" Do you know what we are eating here P " said Athos, at the expira* 
tion of about ten minutes. 

** Fardieu!" replied d'Artagnan, "for my part I am eating wau pntuS 
aux cordons and d la moelle. 

"And I some^^tf^ d^agneau" said Forthos.! 

"And I a blanc de volaille" said Aramis. 

" You are all mistaken, gentlemen," answered Athos, with a serious 
countenance: "you are all eating horse-flesh." 

" Eating what!" said Arta^an. 

" Horse-flesh !" said Aramis, with a look of disgust. 

Forthos alone made no reply. 

" Yes. real horse; are we not, Forthos, eating a horse P and perhaps his 
saddle.'^ 

" No, no, eentlemen, I have kept the furniture," said Forthos. 

'*Ma foi !'^ said Aramis, "we are all bad alike; one would think we 
acted upon agreement." 

" What oould I do ?" said Forthos, "this horsemade my visitors ashamed 
of theirs, and I don't like to humble people!" 

"Then your duchess is still taking the waters P" asked d'Artagnan. 

" Yes, still," replied Forthos. " And the governor of the province, 
one of the gentlemen I expected to-day, seemed to have such a wish for 
him, that I gave him to hiuL" 

" Gave himP" cried d'Artagnan. 

" Lordl ves, gave it to him, you can't call it anything but a sift," said 
Forthos, " for the animal was worth at least a hundred and fifty louis^ afid 
the stingy fellow would only give me eighty !" 

"Without the saddle P" said Aramis. 

"Yes, without the saddle." 

" You will please to observe, gentlemen," said Athos, "that Forthos 
has made the nest bargain of any of us." 

And then conunenced a roar of laughter in which they all joined, to 
the astonishment of poor Forthos ; but when he was informed of the 
cause of their hihuity. his laughter, according to custom, was morA 
vociferous than anybody's. 
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" Sa then, there is one comfort, we are all in oash," said d'Ajtagnan. 

" Well, for my part " said Athos, '' I found Aramis* Spanish wine ao 
good, that I sent on a hamper of sixty bottles of it with the lackeys ; that 
has weakened my purse not a little." 

** And I," said Aramis. " you can imagine that I had given almost my 
last sou to the church of Montdidier and the Jesuits of Amiens: that L 
moreover, had formed engagements which I ought to have kept. I 
have ordered masses for myself, and for you. gentlemen, which will be 
said, gentlemen, and for which I have not the least doubt you will be 
Tery much the better." 

" And I,'' saidPorthos, "do you think my strain cost me.nothing? with- 
out reckoning Mousqueton's wound, on account of which the surgeon 
was obliged to come twice a day. and who charged me double on account 
of Mousqueton's having allowed himself to be wounded in a part which 
people generally only show to an apothecary: so I advised nim to try 
never to get wounded there any more." 

"A^e! aye!" said Athos, exchanging a smile with d'Artagnan and 
Aramis^ " it is very clear vou acted nobly with regard to the poor lad : 
that is hke a good master.^' 

" In short," said Forthos. " when ail my expenses are paid, I shall have, 
at most thirty crowns left." ^ 

''And I about ten pistoles," said Aramis. 

"Well, then, it appears that we are the Croesuses of the society. 
How much have you left of your hundred pistoles, d'Artagnan?" 

" Of my hundred pistoles? TVhy, in the nrst place, I gave you fifty." 

"You did?" 

"Pardieu! yes." 

"Ah! yes, so you did, 1 recollect now." 

" Then I paid the host six." 

"What an animal that host was! Why did you give him six pis- 
toles?" 

" Why, you told me to give them to him yourself! " 

" Ah ! so I did ; but I am too good natured. In brief, how much have 
you left?" 

" Twenty-five pistoles," said d'Artagnan. 

"And 1" said Athos, "taking some small change from his pocket, 

"You! why, nothing!" 

" Ma foi ! so little that it is not worth reckoning with the general 
stock." 

" Now then, let us calculate how much we possess in all " 

"Perthes?" 

" Thirty crowns." 

"Aramis?" » 

"Ten pistoles." 

" And you, d'Artagnan P" 

"Twenty-five." 

" That makes in all P" said Athos. 

"Pour hundred and seventy-five livres ! " said d'Artagnan, who reck- 
oned like an Archimedes. 

" Then on our arrival in Paris, we shall still have four hundred, besides 
the Airniture," said Porthos. 

" But our troop horses ? " said Aramis. 

" Well ! of the four lackeys' horses we will' make two for the masters, 
for which we will draw lots ; with the four hundred livres, we will make 
the half of one for cno of the unmounted, and then we will give the 
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turnings out of our pockets to d'Artagnan, who bos a steady band, and 
will KO and play in the first tripet we come to. Tliere^ that's arranged.** 

" Let us finish the dinner, then/' said Porthos ; " it is getting cold." 

The friends having set their minds at ease with regard to the future, 
did honour to the repastL the remains of which were abandoned to 
MM. Mousqueton^azin, Planchet, and Grimaud. 

On arriving in Paris, d'Artagnan found a letter from M. de Tr^ville, 
which informed him, that at his request, the king had promised that ho 
should be admitted to the company of the musketeers. 

As this was the height of d'Artagnan's worldly ambition, apaxt, be it 
well understood, from his desire of finding Madame Bonacieux, he ran, 
full of joy, to seek his comrades, whom ne had left only half an hour 
before, out whom he found very sad and deeply preoccupied. They 
were assembled in council at the residence of Athos, which always in- 
dicated an event of some seriousness. M. de Tr^ville had intimated to 
them that it being his majesty's fixed intention to open the campaign on 
the Ist of May, they must immediately get ready all their appointments. 

The four philosophers looked at eacn other in a state of bewilder- 
ment : M. de Tr^ville never joked in matters relating to discipUne. 

"And what do you reckon your appointments will cost?" said 
d'Artagnan. 

" Oh ! we can scarcely venture to say. We have made our calcula- 
tions with Spartan economy, and we each require fifteen hundred 
livres." 

" Four times fifteen make sixty : ah ! six thousand livres," said Athos. 

" For my part, I think," said d'Artagnan, *' with a thousand livrcs 
each— I do not speak as a Spartan, but as a procureur " 

This word procureur roused Porthos. 

« Stop," said he, " I have an idea !" 

** Well, thaf s something ; for my part^ I havo not the shadow of one," 
said Athos coolly; ** but as to d'Artagnan, the idea of belonging to ours, 
gentlemen, has driven him out of his senses : a thousand livres ! for 
my part, I declare I want two thousand." 

''Four times two make eight, then," said Aramis ; "it is eight thou- 
sand that we want to oomplete our appointments, of which appoint- 
ments, it is true, we have already handsome saddles." 

"Besides" said Athos, waiting till d'Artagnan, who went to thank 
M de Tr^viU&^had shut the door, " besides, there is that beautiful ring 
which beams from the finger of our friend. What the devil ! d'Ar- 
tagnan is too good a comrade to leave his brothers in embarrassment 
wEilst he wears the ransom of a king on his finger." 



CHAPTEE XXIX. 

Hontfag for tbe Equipments. 

' Thb most preoccupied of the four friends was certainly d'Artagnan, 
although d'Artagnan, in his quality of guard, would be much more 
easily equipped than messieurs the musketeers, who were all very high ; 
bat our Gascon cadet was, as may have been observed, of a provident 
and almost avaricious character, and with that (explain the contradic- 
tion, if you can) so vain-fi^orious as almost to rival Porthos. To this 
preoGoapation of his vanity, d'Artagnan, at this moment, joined an 
uneasinen much less selfish. Notwithstanding all his inquiries respect- 
ing Madime Bonacieux, he could obtain no intelligence of her. M. de 
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Tr^ville had spoken of her to the queen; the queen was ignorant where 
the mercer's young wife was, but nad promised to have her sought for. 
But this promise was ver^f vaigue, and did not at all reassure d'Artagnan. 

Athos did not leave his caamber ; he made up his mind not to take 
a single step to proyide for his equipment. 

** We have still a fortnight before us " said he to his friends; "well ! if 
at the end of a fortnight, I have found nothing, or rather if nothing 
has come to find me, as I am too good a Catholic to kill myself with a 
pistol-bullet, I will seek a good cause of quarrel with four of his emi* 
nence's guards or with eight Englishmen ; I will fight until one of them 
has killed me, which, considerine the number, cannot fail to hapnen. 
It will then be said of me that I died for the king, so that I shall have 
performed my duty without the expense of equipment." 

Porthos continued to walk about, with his hands behind him, tossing 
his head, and repeating : 

** I shall follow up my idea.-' 

Aramis, anxious, ana negligently dressed, said nothing. 

It may be seen by these disastrous details that desolation r^;&ed in 
the community. 

The lackeys, on their part, like the coursers of Hippolytu& shared 
the sadness of their masters. Mousqueton collected a store of crusts; 
Bazin. who had always been inclined to devotion, never quitted the 
churches; Planchet watched the flight of flies; and Grimaud, whom 
the general distress could not induce to break the silence imposed by 
his master, heaved sighs enough to soften stones. 

The three friends— for, as we have said, Athos had sworn not to stir a 
foot to equip himself— the three fHends went out early in the morning 
and returned late at night. They wandered about the streets, looking 
at the pavement as if to see whether the passengers had not left a purse 
behind them. They might have been supposed to be following tracks, 
so attentive were they wherever they went When they met they 
looked desolately at each other, as much as to say : *' Have you found 
anythmg?" 

However, as Porthos had first found an idea^ and had thought of it 
earnestly afterwards, he was the first to act. He was a man of execu- 
tion, this worthy Porthos. IVArtagnan perceived him one da/ walking 
towards the church of St. Leu^ and followed him instinctiyely ; he 
entered, after having twisted his moustache and elong^d his royal, 
wldch always announced, on his part, the most conqueriug re8olutM>n8. 
As d'Artagnan took some precautions to conceal himself Porthos 
believed he had not been seen. D'Artagnan entered behind him, Por- 
thos went and leaned against the side of a pillar ; d'Artagnan, still unper- 
oeived, supported himself against the other side of it. 

There happened to be a sermon, which made the churoh very full. 
Porthos took advantage of this circumstance to ogle the women : thanks 
to the cares of Mousqueton, the exterior was far from announcing the 
distress of the interior ; his hat was a little napless, his feather was a 
little faded, his gold lace was a little tarnished, his laces were a trifle 
fhiyed, but in the obscurity of the churoh these things were not seen, 
and Porthos was still the handsome Porthos. 

lyArts^nan observed, on the bench nearest to the pillar asainstwhioh 
Porthos leaned, a sort of rine beautv, rather yellow, and rather dry, ba^ 
erect and haughty, under ner black hood. The eyes of Porthos were 
ftirtively oast upon this hidy, and then roved about at large over the nave. 

On her side the lady, who from time to time blushed, darted with the 
rapidity of lightning a gitnoe towards the inoonstant PorthoB, and thiii 
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immediately the eyes of Portbos were sent wanderisg over the church 
furiously. It was plain that this was a mode of proceeding that 
piqued the lady in the black hood to the quick, for she bit her Ups till 
they bled, scratched the top of her nose, and oould not sit still in her 
seat. 

Portbos seeing this, retwisted his moustache, elongated his royal a 
second time, and began to make signals to a beautiful lady who was 
near the choir, and who not only was a beautiful lady, but. still further, 
no doubt, a great lady, for she nad behind her a negro boy, who had 
brought the cushion upon which she knelt, and a female servant who 
held the ooat-of-arms-marked bag, in which was placed the book from 
which she read the mass. 

The lady with the black hood followed through all their wanderings 
the looks of Perthes, and perceived that they stopped upon the lady 
with the velvet cushion, the little negro, and the maid-servant 

During all this time Portbos played close ; it was almost imperceptible 
motions of his eyes, fingers placed upon the lips, little assassinating 
smiles, which really did assassmate the disdained beauty. « 

Then she uttered, in iorm of mea culpa, and striking her breast, a 
hum ! so vigorous that everybody, even the lady with the red c»shion» 
turned round towards her. Portbos paid no attention ; nevertheless, 
he understood it all, but wa? as deaf as the pillar he leaned atfainst. 

The lady with the red cushion produced a great effect, for she was 
▼ery handsome, upon the lady with the black hood, who saw in her a 
rival really to be dreaded ; a great effect upon Porthos^ who thought her 
much more pretty than the lady with the black hood : a great effect 
upon d'Artagnan, who recognised in her the lady of Meuntr, of Calais^ 
and Dover, whom his persecutor, the man with the scar, had saluted by 
the name of milady. 

D'Artagnan. without losing sight of the lady of the red cushion, con* 
tinued to watch the proceedings of Perthes, which amused him greatly ; 
he directly guessed that the lady of the black hood was the procureur'K 
wife of the Kue aux Ours, whicn was the more probable from the d^urch 
of St. Leu being contiguous to that locality. 

Ue guessed likewise that Perthes was taking his revenge for tho 
defeat of Chantilly, when the procureuse had proved so refractory with 
respect to her purse. 

But amidst all this. d'Artagnan remarked also that not one counte- 
nance responded to the gallantries of Portbos. There was nothing but 
chimeras and illusions ;— but for real love, for true jealousy, is there any 
reality but illusions and chimeras ? 

The sermon over, the procureuse advanced towards the henUier; Por- 
tbos went before her, and. instead of a finger, dipped his whole hand in. 
The procureuse smiled, thinking that it was for her that Perthes put 
himself to this expense ; but she was cruelly and promptly undeceived ; 
when she was only about three steps from him, he turned his head 
round, fixing his eyes invariably upon the lady of the red cushion, who 
had risen and was approaching, followed by her black boy and her fiUe 
de chambre. 

'When the lady of the red cushion came close to Perthes, Perthes 
drew his dripping hand from the henitier; the fair deoote touched the 
great hand of Perthes with her deUcate fingers, smiled, made the sign 
of the orosS) and left the church. 

This was too much for the procureuse; she entertained no doubt that 
there was an affair of gallantry between this lady and Perthes. If she 
had been a great kdy she would have fainted; but as she was only ~ 
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prooureuse, she contented herself with saying to the musketeer, with. 
concentrated fury:— 

" £h ! Monsieur Forthos, you don't offer me any holy water ? " 

Forthos, at the sound of that voice, started like a num awakened from 
a sleep of a hundred years. 

'* Ma— Madame ! " cried he, " is that you ? How is your hushand, our 
dear Monsieur Coquenard P Is he still as stingy as ever ? Where can 
my eyes have been not to have even perceived you during the two hours 
the sermon has lasted ? " 

" I was within two paces of you, monsieur/' replied the procureuse ; 
'* but you did not perceive me because you had no eyes but for the pretty 
lady, to whom you just now gave the holy water." 

Forthos pretended to be confused. 

" Ah ! '* said he, " you have remarked. " 

" I must have been blind if I had not. " 

"Yes," said Forthos. *'that is a duchess of my acquaintance, with 
whom I have great trouble to meet, on account of the jealousy of her 
husband, and who sent me word that she should come to-day, solely 
for the purpose of seeing me in this poor church, buried in this vile 
quarter." 

" Monsieur Forthos," said the procureuse, '* will you have the kind* 
ness to offer me your arm for five minutes ? I have something to say 
to you." 

'^Certainly, madame," said Forthos, winking to himself, as a gambler 
does who laughs at the dupe he is about to pluck. 

At that moment d'Artagnan passed in pursuit of milady; he oast a 
passing glance at Forthos, and beheld this triumphant look. 

*' Eh ! eh I " said he, reasoning to himself according to the strangely 
easy morality of that sallant period, ** there is one at least, in the road to 
be equipped in time. 

Forthos, yielding to the pressure of the arm of the procureuse, as a 
barque yielos to the rudder, arrived at the Cloisters Saint Magloire, a 
very unfrequented passage, enclosed with a turnstile at each end. In 
the daytime nobody was seen there but mendicants devouring their 
crusts, and children plaving. 

" An ! Monsieur Forthos." cried the procureuse, when she was assured 
that no one, a stranger to the population of the locality, could either see 
or hear her; " ah ! Monsieur Forthos ! you are a great conqueror, it 
appears ! " 

^ Who, I, madame ? " said Forthos, drawing himself up, proudly, " how 
soP" 

*' Look at the proofii of it, just now. and the holy water ! But that 
must be a princess, at least, that lady with her negro boy and her 
maid!" 

" Fardieu ! madame ! you are deceived, she is simply a duchess." 

** And that running footman who waited at the door, and that 
carriage with a coachman in grand livery, who sat waiting on his 
seat?" 

Forthoi!( had seen neither the footman nor the carriage, but with 
the eye of a jealous woman, madame Goquenard had seen everything. 

Forthos resetted that he had not at once made the lady of the red 
cushion a prmcess. 

" Ah ! you are quite the pet of the ladies. Monsieur Forthos I" re- 
sumed the procureuse with a sigh. 

•• Why, you may well imagine that, with the person with whioh nature 
has endowed me, I am not in want of ladies' favours." 
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JE "Good Lord! how quickly men forget!" cried the procurense, raising 

her eyos towards heaven. 
' •* Still less quickly than the women, in my opinion/* replied Porthos; 
^li^ " as a proof, 1, ma^mie, I may say I was your victim ; when wounded, 
dying, I was abandoned by the surgeons \ I, the oflikpring of a noble 
it famOy, who placed reliance upon your friendship, 1 was near dying of 
.-ti my wounds at first, and of hunger afterwards, in a beggarly auberge at 
ixi Ohantilly, without your ever deigning once to reply to the burning 

letters I addressed to you." 
[«8 " But, monsieur Porthos," murmured the procureuse, who began to 
pH feel that, to judge by the conduct of the great ladies of the time, she was 
wrong. 

" I ! who had sacrificed the countess de Penaflor on your account ?" 

••WelLIknowyoudid." 

"Thebaronnede— " 

** Monsieur Perthes, do not overwhelm me quite ! " 

" The countess de— ** 

" Monsieur Perthes, be generous ! * ' 

•* YovL are right, madame, and I will not finish." 

** But it was my husband who would not hear of lendin?." 

"Madame Coquenard," said Porthos, " remember the first letter you 
wrote me, and which I preserve engraven in my memory." 

The procureuse uttered a groan. 

•* Besides," said she, *' the sum you required me to borrow was rather 
large * you said yoti wanted a thousand livres ! " 

Madame Ck)quenard, I gave you the preference. I had but to write 
to the duchess de — ; but I won t repeat her name, for I am incapable 
of compromising a woman ; but this I know, that I had but to write to 
her. and she would have sent me fifteen hundred." 

The procureuse let fall a tear. 

** Monsieur Perthes," said she, "I can assure you you have severely 
punished me ^ and if in the time to come you should find yourself in a 
similar situation, you have but to apply to me." 

**Fie ! madame, fie !" said Porthos, as ii disgusted; "let us not talk 
about money, if you please, it is humiliating." 

"Then you no longer love me?" said the procureuse, slowly and 
sadly. 

Porthos maintained a majestic silence. 

" And that is the only reply you make me ? Alas ! I but too well 
understand." 

"Think of the offence you have committed towards me, madame ! it 
remains here!" said Porthos, placing his hand on his heart, and 
pressing it strongly. 

" I will repair it ; indeed I will, my dear Porthos." 

"Besides, what did I ask of you?" rtoumed Porthos^ with a move- 
ment of the shoulders full of honhommie ; " a loan, nothing more ! After 
all, I am not an unreasonable man. I know you are not ricb, Madame 
Coquenard, and that your husband is obliged to bleed his poor clients 
to squeeze a few paltry crowns from them. Oh ! if you were a duchess. 
a marquise, or a countess, it would be quite a different thing; it would 
be unpardonable." 

The procureuse was piqued. 

" Please to know. Monsieur Porthos," said she, "that my strong box, 
strong box of a procureuse as it may be, is better filled than those of 
your ruined minxes." 

"That, then, doubles the off'ence," said Porthos, disengaging his arm 

p 
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from tbat of tbe procareuse ; " for, if you are rich, Madamo CoquGnard, 
then there is no excuse for your refusal." 

" When I said rich/' repued the procurease. who saw that she had 
f^one too far, "you must not take the word for the letter. I aoi not 
precisely rich, 1 am only prethr well off.** 

"Hold, madame," saidTorthos, "let us say no more upon the sub- 
ject, I beg of you. You don't know me,— all sympathy is extinct 
between us.** 

" Unf^rateful man as you are ! " 

" Ah ! I advise you to complain ! " said Forthos. 

" Begone, then, to your beautiful duchess, I will detain you no 
longer.** 

" And she is not to be despised, in my opinion.'* 

" Now, Monsieur Porthos, once more, and this is the last ! do you 
love me still?'* 

" Alas ! madame,'* said Perthes, in the most melancholy tone ho 
oould assume. " when we are about to enter unon a campaign, a cam- 
paign in whicn mv presentiments tell me I shall be killed—" 

* Oh ! don't talk of such things ! " cried the procureuse, bursting into 
tears. 

" Something whispers me so," continued Porthos, becoming stiU more 
and more melancholy. 

" Sather say that you have a new love affair." 

" No, not so ; I speak frankly to you. No new object affects me; and 
I even feel here, at the bottom of my heart, something which spcaJcs for 
you. But in a fortnight's time, asyou know, or as you do not know, 
this fatal campaign is to open; I shall be fearfully engaged in providing 
for my equipment. Then I am obliged to make a journey to my 
family, in the lower part of Brittany, to obtain the sum necessary for 
my departure." 

rorthos observed a last struggle between love and avarice. 

" And as," continued he, " the duchess you saw at the church has 
estates near to those of my family, we mean to make the journey toge- 
ther. Journeys, you know, appear much shorter when we travel two in 
company." 

" Have you no friends in Paris, then, Monsieur Porthos ? " said the 
procureuse. 

" I thought I had," said Perthes, resuming his melancholy air ; "but 
I have been bitterly taught that I was mistaken." 

" You have some. Monsieur Porthos, you have some !." cried the 

Erocureuse, in a transport that surprised even herself ; "come to our 
ouse to-morrow. You are the son of my aunt, consequently my 
cousin ; you come from Noyon, in Picardy ; you have several lawsuits 
and no procureur. Can you recollect all that ? " 

" Perfectly, madame." 

" Come at dinner-time." 

" Very well." 

" And be upon your guard before mv husband, who is rather shrewd, 
notwithstandmg his seventy-six years." 

" Seventy-six years ! Peste ! that's a fine age ! " replied Porthos. 

" A great age. you mean. Monsieur Perthes. Yes, the poor man may 
be expected to leave me a widow, every hour," continued she, throwing 
a significant glance at Porthos. " Portuuately, by our marriage-contraok 
the survivor takes everything." 

" Everything ? " 

" Yes. all." 
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"^ You are a woman of precaution, I see, my dear Madame Goque- 
Dard/' said Porthos, squeezing the hand of the procureuse tenderly. 

'* We are, then, reconoiled, dear Monsieur Perthes ? " said she, sim- 
pering. 

<» — 



Por life/' 'said Perthes, in the same manner. 

Till we meet again, then, dear traitor ! " 
" Till we meet again, my forgetful charmer ! ** 
" To-morrow, my angel ! " 

To-morrow, flame of my life ! " 



CHAPTEE XXX. 

D'Artagnan and the EnglisbmBii. 

D'Abtagnan followed milady, without being perceived by her ; he 
saw her get into her carriage, and heard her order the coachman to 
drive to St. Germain. 

It was useless to endeavour to keep pace on foot with a carriage 
drawn by two powerful horses: d'Artagnan returned then to the Hue 
Pdrou. 

In the Bne de Seine he met with Planchet, who had stopped before the 
house of a pastrycook, and was contemplating with ecstasy, a cake>of 
the most appetismg appearance. 

He ordered him to so and saddle two horses in M. de Tr^ville's 
stables, one for himself, d'Artagnan. and one for Planchet M. de 
Treville, on all common occasions, nad allowed him the liberty to 
do so. 

Planchet proceeded towards the Bue du Colombier, and d'Artagnan 
towards the Bue F^rou. Athos was at home, emptying in solitary sad- 
ness one of his bottles of the famous Spanisdi wine he had brought 
back with him from his journey into Pioajrdy. He made a sign for 
Grimaud to bring a glass for d'Artagnan, and Grimaud obeyed, still as 
silently as usual 

D'Artagnan related to Athos all that had passed at the church be- 
tween Perthes and the procureuse, and how their comrade was probably 
by that time in a fair way to be equipped. 

" As for me," replied Athos, to this recital, "I am quite at my ease ; 
it will not be women that will defray the expenses of my equipment." 

" The more to blame you ; handsome, well-bred, noble as you are, 
my dear Athos, neither princesses nor queens would be secure !" 

'*How young this d^Artagnan is!^' said Athos, shrugixing his 
shoulders, and making a sign to Grimaud to bring another bottle. 

At that moment Planchet put his head modestly in at the half-open 
door, and told his master that the horses were ready. 

'* What horses ? " asked Athos. 

"Two horses that M. de Treville lends me when I please, and with 
which I am now going to take a ride to St. Germain." 

** Well, and what are you going to do at St. Germain ? " 

Then d'Artagnan described the meeting which, on his side, he had 
had at the church, and how he had found that lady who, with tiie 
seigneur in the black cloak, and with the scar near his temple, filled hit 
mind constantly. 

*' That is to say, you are in love with thi^ lady as you were with 
Madame l^nacie'ix" ssid Athos, shrugging his shoulders contemptu- 
ou:ily, as if he pitied human weakness. 

P 2 
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** I ? not at all ! ** said d'Artagnan, ** I am only cnrions to nnravel 
the mysteiy to which she is attached. I do not know why, but I have 
a strong feeling that this woman, perfectly unknown to me as she is, 
and unknown to her as I am, has an influence over my life." 

" Well, perhaps you are rieht," said Athos ; " I do not know a woman 
that is worth the trouble or being sought for when she is once lost. 
Madame Bonacieux is lost, so much the worse for her." 

'* No, Athos, no, you are mistaken/' said d'Artagnan; "I love my 
poor Constance more than ever, and if I knew the place in which she 
18, were it at the end of the world, I would go and free her from the 
hands of her enemies ; but I cannot find out where she is, all my re- 
searches have proved in vain. What is to be said ? I must divert my 
attention by something ! " 

'* Amuse yourself, then, with milady, my dear d'Artagnan ; I wish 
you may, mth all my heart, if that will amuse you." 

*' Hear me, Athos," said d'Artagnan, '* instead of shutting yourself np 
here as if you were under arrest, get on horseback, and come and take 
a ride with me to St. Germain." 

*' My dear fellow " said Athos, " I ride horses when I have any; when 
I have none, I walk on foot." 

'* Well, on my part," said d'Artagnan smiling at the misanthropy of 
Athos, which from any other person would certainly have offended 
him, *' for my part, I ride what I can get : I am not so proud as you, 
Athos. So, au revoir, my proud, melancholy friend." 

*'Au revoir" said the musketeer, making a sign to Grimaad to un- 
cork the bottle he had just brought 

D'Artagnan and Planchet got into the saddle, and took the road to 
St. Germain. 

As he rode along, that which Athos had said respecting Madame 
Bonacieux, recurred to the mind of the young man. Although d'Ar- 
tagnan was not of a very sentimental character, the mercer's pretty wife 
had made a real impression upon his heart. As he sud, he was ready 
to go to the end of the world to seek her : but the world being round, it 
has many ends, so that he did not know which wav to turn ; in the 
meantime, he was going to try to find out who milady was. Milady 
had spoken to the man in the black doak, therefore she knew him. 
Now, m the opinion of d'Artagnan, it was certainly the man in the 
blade cloak who had carried off Madame Bonacieuz the second time, as 
he had carried her off the first D'Artagnan then only half lied, which 
is lying but little, when he said that by going in search of milady, he at 
the same time went in search of Constance. 

Thinking of all this, and from time to time giving a touch of the 
spur to his horse, d'Arta^an completed his short journey, and arrived 
at St Germain. He had mst passed by the pavilion in which ten vears 
later Louis XIV. vras to be bom. He rode up a very quiet street, look- 
ing to the right and the left to see if he could catch any vestige of his 
beautiful Englishwoman, when from the terrace in front of a pretty 
house, which, according to the fashion of the time, had no window 
towards the street^ he saw a face peep out with which he thought he 
was acquainted. This person walked along the terrace, which was 
ornamented with flowers. Planchet made out who it was first. 

"Eh ! monsieur!" said he, addressing d'Artagnan, *' don't you re- 
member that face which is gaping about yonder ? " 

'' No," said d'Artagnan, ''and yet I am certain it is not the first time 
I have seen iff 

" Parbleu ! I believe it is not," said Planchet ; " why, it is poor Lubin, 
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the lackey of the count de Wardes— he whom you so well accommo- 
dated a month ago, at Calais, on the road to the governor's country- 
house ! " 

" So it is ! " said d'Artagnan ; " I know him now. Do you think he 
would recollect you ? " 

'* Ha foi ! monsieur, he was in such trouble, that I don't think he 
can have retained a very clear recollection of me.'' 

** Well, go and get into conversation with him, and make out, if you 
can, whether his master is dead or not." 

Flanchet dismounted, and went straight up to Lubin, who did not at 
all remember him, and the two lackeys began to chat with the best 
understanding possible; whilst d'Artagnan turned the two horses into 
a lane, and went round the house, oommg back to watch the conference 
from behind a hedge of nut-trees. 

At the end of an instants observation he heard the noise of a car- 
riage, and speedily saw that of milady stop opposite to him. He could 
not be mistaken— milady was in it. D'Artagnan stooped down upon 
the neck of his horse, in order that he might see vnthout being seen. 

Milady put her charmipg fair head out at the window, and gave her 
orders to her female attendant. 

The latter, a pretty girl of about twenty yean of age, active an I 
lively, the true soubrette of a great lady, jumned from the step— upo" 
which, according to the custom of the time, she was seated,— and took 
her way towards the terrace upon which d'Artagnan had perceived 
Lubin. 

D'Artagnan followed the soubrette with his eyes, and saw her go to- 
wards the terrace. But it happened that some one in the house called 
liubin, so that Flanchet remamed alone, looking in all directions for 
his master. 

The femme de chambre approached Flanchet, whom she took for 
Lubin, and holding out a little oillet to him,— 

" For your master," said she. 

" For my master ? " replied Flanchet, in astonishment. 

** Yes— and of consequence,— take it quickly." 

Thereupon she ran off towards the carriage, which had turned round 
towards the way it came, jumped upon the step, and the carriage 
drove off. 

Flanchet turned the billet on all sides; then, accustomed to passive 
obedience, he Jumped down from the terrace, ran towards the lane, and 
at the end of twenty paces met d'Artagnan, who, having seen all, was 
coming to him. 

" For you, monsieur," said Flanc!iet, presenting the billet to the young 
man. 

** For me ! " said d'Artagnan,—'' are you sure of that ? " 

" Fardieu ! monsieur, I cant be more sure. The soubrette said, 
' Far pour master* 1 have no other master but you ; so— a pretty little 
lass, ma foi ! is that soubrette ! " 

D'Artagnan opened the letter, and read these words :— 

" A ^rson who takes more interest in you than she is willing to oon- 
fesB, wishes to know on what day it will suit you to walk in the 
forest ? To-morrow, at the hotel du Champ du Drap d'Or, a lackey, 
in black and red, wiU wait for your reply." 

" Oh ! oh ! " said d'Artasnan, '' this is rather warm ; it appears that 
miladv and I are anxious aoout the health of the same person. Well, 
Plancnet, how is the good M. de Wardes ? he is not dead, then ? " 

"* Oh, no, monsieur, he is as well as a man can be with four swo^^'^ 
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woands in his body ; for you. witliont Question, inflictied four upon the 
doar gentleman, and he is still very weak, having lost almost allhU blood. 
As I said, monsieur, Lubin did not know me, and told mo our adven- 
ture from one end to the other." 

" Well done, Planohet ! you are the king of lackeys. Now jump up on 
your horse, and let us oyertake the carriage." 

They soon effected this. At the end of five minut'OS they perceived 
the carriage drawn up by the road-side : a cavalier, richly dressed, was 
dose to the ooaoh-door. 

The conversation between milady and the cavalier was so animated, 
that d'Artagnan stopped on the other side of the carriage without any 
one but the pretty soubrette being aware of his presence. 

The conversation took place in £ngliBh,'-a language which d'Artagnan 
could not understood ; but, by the accent, the young man plainly saw 
that the beautiful Englishwoman was in a great rage : she terminated it 
by an aotion which left no doubt as to the nature of this conversation 
—this was a blow with her fern, applied with such' force that the little 
feminine weai>on flew into a thousand pieces. 

The cavalier broke into a loud laugh, whiph appeared to exasperate 
milady still more. 

D'Artagnan thought this was the moment to interfere ; he approached 
the other door, and taking off his hat respectfully, — 

'* Madame," said he, " will you permit me to offer you my services ? It 
appears to me that this cavalier nas made you very angrv. Speak one 
word, madame, and I take upon myself to punish him for his want of 
courtesy." * 

At the first word, milady turned round, looking at the young man 
with astonishment ; and when he had finished,— 

" Monsieur," said she, in very good Frieuch, " I should with great 
confidence |>laoe myself under your protection, if the person with whom 
I uuarrel were not my brother." 

^ Ah ! excuse me, then," said d'Artagnan ; "you must be aware that 
I was ignorant of that, madame ! " 

"What is that stupid fellow troubling himself about?" cried the 
cavalier, whom milady had designated as her brother, stooping down to 
the height of the coach-window,— "why does not he go about his own 
business P " 

" Stupid fellow yourself ! " sud d'Artasnan, stooping in his turn on 
the neck of his horse, and answering on nis side through the carriage- 
window. '* I do not go on, because it pleases me to stop here." 

The cavalier addr^sed some words m English to his sister. 

" I spoik to you in French," said d'Artagnan ; " be kind enough, then, 
to reply to me in the same language, lou are madame's brother, I 
learn,— be it so : but fortunately, you are not mine." 

It might be thought that milady, timid as women are in general, would 
have interposed in this commencement of mutual provocations, in order 
to prevent the quarrel fh)m going too far ; but, on the contrary, she 
threw herself back ip her carriage, and called out coolly to the coach- 
man, " Go on— home I" 

The pretty soubrette oast an anxious glance at d'Artagnan, whose good 
looks seemed to have made an impression upon her. 

The carriage went on, and left the two men in face of each other ; no 
material obstacle separated them. 

The cavalier made a movement, as if to follow the carriage; but 
d'Artagnan, whose anger, already excited, was much increased by I'coog- 
nising m him the Englishnuin of Amiens who had won his horse and 
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was very near winning his diamond of Athos, caught at his bridle and 
stopped him. 

*^ Well, monsieur ! " said he ; " you appear to be more stupid than I 
am, for you forget there is a little quarrel to arrange between us two." 

'* Ah ! ah ! " said the Englishman ; ** is it you, my master ? It seems 
you must always be playing some game or other." 

" Tes ; and that reminds me that I have a revenge to take. We will 
eee, my dear monsieur, if you can handle a sword as skilfully as you can 
& dice-box " 

" You see plainly that I have no sword," said the Englishman. " Do 
you wish to play the braggart \nih an unarmed man ? " 




with such sorts of playthings. 

** Yery well ! my worthy gentleman," re))lied d'Arta^nan ; " pick out 
the longest, and come and show it to me this evening.'' 

"Where?" 

"Behind the Luxembourg; that's a charming spot for such amuse- 
ments as the one I propose to you." 

** That will do ; I wiU be there." 

-Your hour?" 

« Six o'clock." 

•* Apropos, you have probably one or two friends ?" 

" Humph I I have toree who would be honoured by joining in the 
sport with me." 

" Three ! that's fortunate ! That falls out oddly ! Three is just my 
number I" 

•* Now then, who are you ?" asked the Englishman. 

" I am M. a'Artagnan, a Gascon gentleman, serving in the guards, in 
the company of M. des Essarts. And you ?" 

" I am the lord de Winter, baron of Schef&eld." 

" Well, then, lam your servant, monsieur le baron," said d'Artagnan, 
^though you have names rather difficult to recollect." 

And touching his horse with the spur, he cantered back to Paris. 

As he was accustomed to do in all cases of any consequence, d'Artagnan 
went straight to the residence of Athos. 

He found Athos recUning upon a large sofa^ where he was waiting, as 
he said, for his equipment to come and find hmi. 

He related to Athos all that had passed, except the letter to M. de 
Wardes. 

Athos was delighted to find he was going to fight an Englishman. We 
are aware that that was his dream. 

They immediately sent their lackeys for Forthos and Aramis, and, on 
their arrival, made them acquainted with the affair in hand. 

Forthos drew his sword from the scabbard, and made passes at the wall, 
springing back from time to time and making contortions like a dancer. 

Aramis. who was constantly at work at his poem, shut himself up in 
Athos's closet, and begged not to be disturbed before the moment of 
drawing sworos. 

Atho& by signs, desired Grimaud to bring another bottle of wine. 

And d'Artagnan employed himself in arranging a little plan, of which 
we shall heretdfter see the execution, and which promised him some 
agreeable adventure, as might be seen by the smiles which from time to 
time passed over his countenance, the thoughtfulness of which they 
enlivened. 
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CHAPTEE XXXI. 

English and Fraoch. 

The hour being oome, they, with their four lackeys, repaired to a 
spot behind the Luxembourg given up to the feeding of goats. Athos 
threw a piece of money to the goat-keeper to remove his flock to a dis- 
tance. The lackeys were charged to act as sentinels. 

A silent party soon drew near to the same enclosure, penetrated into 
it, and joined the musketeers : then, according to the English custom, 
the presentations took place. 

The Englishmen were all men of rank ; consequently, the extraordi- 
nary names of their adversaries were, for them, not only a matter of 
surprise, but of uneasiness. 

'* But, after all this/' said lord de Winter, when the three friends had 
been named, *' we do not know who you are ; as gentlemen, we cannot 
fight with such ; why, the^ are nothing but shepherds' names.'' 

" Therefore, your lordsmp may suppose they are only assumed names," 
said Athos. 

*' Which only gives us a greater desire to know the real ones," replied 
milord. 

*' You gambled venr willingly with us without knowing our names," 
said Athos, '*as is plain by your having won our horses." 

*' That is true, but we then only risked our pistoles ; this time we risk 
our blood : we play with anybody, but we only fight with our equals." 

*' And that is but just," said Athos, and he took aside that one of the 
four Englishmen with whom he was to fight, and conununicated his 
name in a low voice. 

Perthes and Aramis did the same. 

" Does that satisfy you ?" said Athos to bis adversary ; *'do j[ou think 
me sufficiently noble to do me the honour of crossing swords with me ?" 

" Yes. monsieur," said the Englishman, bowing. 

** Well ! now shall I tell you another thing ?" said Athos, coolly. 

" What is that ?" replied the Englishman. 

** Why, that is, that you would have acted much more wisely if you 
had not required me to make myself known." 

"Why so i*" 

" Because I am believed to be dead, and have reasons for wishing 
nobody should know I am living, so that I shall be obliged to kill you 
to prevent mv secret getting wind." 

The Englisnman looked at Athos^ believing that he was joking, but 
Athos was not joking the least in the world. 

** Gentlemen," saidAthos, addressing at the same time his companions 
and their adversaries, ** are we r^y ?" 

"Yes!" answered the Englishmen and the Erenohmen, as with one 
voice. 

** Guard, then !" cried Athos. 

And immediately eight swords flittered in the rays of the setting sun, 
and the combat began with an anunosity very natural to men who had 
been twice enemies. 

Athos fenced with as much calmness and method as if he had been 
practising in a school. 
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Porthos, corrected, no doubt, of bis too great confidence by bis adven- 
ture of Gbantilly, played witb finesse and prudence. 

Aramis, who bad the third canto of his poem to finish, made all the 
despatch of a man very much pressed for time. 

Athos, the first, killed his adversary : he bit him but once, but, as he bad 
foretold, that bit was a mortal one — ^the sword passed through bis heart. 

Porthos, the second, stretched his upon the grass, with a wound through 
bis thigh ; and as the Englishman, without making any further resist- 
ance, then surrendered bis sword, Porthos took him up in his arms and 
earned him to bis carriage. 

Aramis pushed bis so vigorously, that after going back fifky paces, he 
finished by fairly taking to bis heels, and disappeared amid the booting 
of the lackeys. 

As to d'Artasnan, be fought purely and simply on the defensive ; and 
when be saw his adversary pretty well fatigued, with a vigorous side- 
thrust he twisted the sword from his f^rasp, and sent it glittering into 
the air. The baron finding himself disarmed, gave two or three paces 
back, but in this movement, bis foot slipped and be fell. 

D*Artagnan was over him at a bound, and pointing his sword to bis 
throat : — 

" I could kill you, milord,'* said be to the Englishman ; **you are com- 
pletely at my mercy, but I spare your life for the sake of vour sister." 

D'Artagnan was at the height of joy ; be bad realized the plan which 
he had fancied, the development of which had produced the smiles 
upon bis face we mentioned. 

The Englishman detighted at having to do witb a gentleman of such 
a kind disposition, pressed d'Artagnan in bis arms and paid a thousand 
compliments to the three musketeers, and, as Porthos s adversary was 
already installed in the carriage and as Aramis's had run away, they had 
nothing to think about but the defunct. • 

As Porthos and Aramis were undressing him in the hope of finding 
his wound not mortal, a large purse dropped from his clothes. D'Ar- 
tagnan picked it up and held it out to lord de Winter. 

** Whatthedevil wouldyou have me do with that?" said the Englishman. 

*' Tou can restore it to his family," said d'Arta^an. 

** His family will care vastly about such a trifle as that ! bis family 
will inherit fifteen thousand louis a year from him : keep the purse for 
your lackeys." 

D'Artagnan put the purse into bis pocket. 

**And now, my young friend; if you will permit me, I hope, to give 
you that name," said lord de Winter, "on this very evening, if agree- 
able to you, I will present you to my sister, lady Clarik ; for 1 am 
desirous that she should take you into her good graces ; and as she is nob 
in bad odour at court, she may perhaps, on some future day, speak a 
word that will not prove useless to you." 

D'Artagnan blushed with pleasure, and bowed a sign of ascent. 

At this time Athos came up to d'Artagnan : — 

*' What do you mean to do with that purse ? " whispered he. 

" Why, I meant to pass it over to you, my dear Athos." 

**Me! wbytome?* 

" The devil ! why you killed him, didn't you ? They are the spolia 
opima" 

"I, theheir of an enemy !" said Athos, "for whom then do you take me ?" 

" It is the custom in war," said d'Artagnan, " why should it not be 
the custom in a duel ? " 

''Even on the field ox battle, I have never done that." 
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Portlios shrugged his shoulders; Aramis by a movement of his lipm 
applauded the opinion of Athos. 

''' Then " said d'Artagnan, '' let us givo the money to the hickeysi« a^B 
lord de \V'inter desired us tx) do." 

** Yes," said Athos, " let us give the money to the lackeys, but not to 
our lackeys, to the lackeys of the Englishmen." 

Athos took the purse, and threw it into the hand of the coaohmaa. 

^ For you and your comrades," said he. 

This greatness of spirit in a man who was quite destitute, strud^ 
even Porthos. and this trait of French generosity, repeated by lord de 
Winter and nis friend, was highly applauded by every one, except 
MM. Grimaud, Bazin, Mousc[ueton. and Pianchet. 

Lord de Winter^ on quitting d'Artaxnan, gave him his sister's ad- 
dress; she lived. No. 6, Place Boyale, then the fashionable quarter, and 
undertook to call and take him with him in order to introduce him. 
D'Arta^an appointed eight o'clock at Athos's residence. 

This mtrckluction to lady Glarik occupied the head of our Gascon 
greatly. He remembered in what a strange manner this woman had 
hitherto been mixed up in his destinv. According to his conviction, 
she was some creature of the cardinal s, and yet he felt himself invin- 
cibly drawn towards her by one of those sentiments for which we cannot 
account. His onlv fear was that milady would recognise in him the 
man oi Meung and of Dover. Then she knew that he was one of the 
iViends of M. de Tr^ville, and consequently, that he belonged body and 
soul to the king, which would make him lose a part of his advantage, 
since when known to milady as he knew her, he played only an equal 
game with her. As to the commencement of an intrigue between her 
and M de Wardes, our presumptuous hero gave but little heed to tha^ 
although the marquis was young, handsome, rich, and high in the 
cardinal's iavour. It is not for nothing we are but twenty years old, 
particularly if we were born at Tarbes. 

D'Artagnan began by making his most splendid toilette; then re- 
turned to Athos's, and, according to custom, related everything to him. 
Athos listened attentively to h^ projects ; then^ shook his head, and re- 
commended prudence to him with a shade of bitterness. 

*' What ! " said he, " you have just lost one woman who, you say, was 
good charming, perfect^ and here you are. running headlong after 
another ! " 

I^Artagnan felt the truth of this reproach. 

" I loved Madame Bonacieux with my heart whilst I only love 
milady with my head," said he : ^ by getting introduced to her, my prin- 
cipal object is to ascertain what part she plays at court." 

" The part she plays at court, pardieu ! it is not difficult to divine 
that, after all you have told me. She is some emissary of the cardinara ; 
w woman who will draw you into a snare, in which you will leave your 
head." 

" The devil ! my dear Athos, you view things on the dark side, 
methinks." 

" D'Artagnan, I mistrust women : can it be otherwise ! I bought mv 
experience dearly— particularly fair women. Milady is fair, you say ?" 

^' She has the most beautiful light hair imaginable !" 

" Ah ! my poor d'Artagnan ! " said Athos. 

** Well, but listen to me : I want to be enlightened on a subject : 
then, when I shall have learned what I desire to know, I wUl withdnw.'' 

" Be enUehtened ! " said Athos, phlegniatically. 

Lord de Winter arrived at the appointed txmc, bat Athos, being 
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wanied of his coming, went into the other chamber. He found d'Ar- 
taj^ian alone then, and as it was nearly eight o'clock, he took tho young 
man with him. 

An elegant carriage waited below, and as it was drawn by two excel- 
lent horses, ther were soon at the Place Boyale. 

Milady Glarik received d'Artagnan ceremoniously. Her hotel was 
remarkably sumptuous; and^ whilst the most part of the English had 
quitted, or were about to qmt France, on account of the war, milady 
nod just been laying out much money upon her residence; which 

S roved that the general measure which drove the English from France, 
id not affBct her. 

*' You see," said lord de Winter, presenting d*Artagnan to his sister, 
** a young gentleman who has held my life in his hands, and who has 
not abused his advantri^e, although we had been twice enemies, although 
it was I who insulted him, and although I am an Englishman. Thank 
him then, madame^ if you have any affection for me." 

Milady frowned slightly, a scarcely visible cloud passed over her brow, 
and so peculiar a smile appeared upon her lips, that the ;^ouug man who 
saw and observed this tnple shade, almost shuddered at ik 

The brother did not perceive this ; he had turned round to play with 
milady's favourite monkey, which had pulled him by the doulnet. 

" You are welcome, monsieur," said milady, in a voice whose singular 
ffweetness contrasted with the symptoms of ill humour which d'Ar- 
tagnan had just remarked,—** you have to-day acquired eternal rights 
to my gratitude." 

The EngUshman then turned round, and described the combat 
without omitting a single detail. Milady listened with the greatest 
attention, and yet it was easily to be perceived, whatever effort she 
made to conceal her impressions, that this recital was not agreeable to 
her. The blood rose to ner head, and her little foot worked with im- 
patience beneath her robe. 

Lord de Winter perceived nothing of this. When he had finished. 
he went to a table upon which was a salver with Spanish wine and 
glasses. He filled two, and by a sign, invited d'Artagnan to drink. 

D'Artagnan knew it was considered disobliging by an Englishman to 
refuse to pledge him ; therefore, drew near to the table, and took the 
second glass. He did not, however, lose sight of milady, and, in a 
mirror, perceived the change that took place in her face. Now that she 
believed herself to be no longer observed, a sentiment which resembled 
ferocity animated her countenance. She bit her handkerchief with all 
her might. 

That pretty little soubrette that d'Artagnan had already observed, 
then came in; she spoke some words to lord de Winter in English ; 
and he immediately requested d'Artagnan's permission to retire, ex- 
cusing himself on account of the urgency of the business that ddled 
him away, and charging his sister to obtain his nardon. 

jyArtagnan exchanged a shake of the hand with lord de Winter, 
and then returned to milady. Her countenance, with surprising 
molrility, had recovered its gracious expression, but some little red spots 
upon her handkerchief indicated that she had bitten her lips till the 
blood came.-— Those lips were magnificent 1 they might be said to be of 
coral 

The conversation took a cheerful turn. Miladv appeared to be 
entirely recovered. She told d'Artagnan that lord de Winter was her 
brother-in-law, and not her brother; she had married a younger broth^* 
of the family, who had left her a widow with one child. This child 
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the only heir to 'lord de Winter, if lord de Winter did not marr^. 
All this showed d'Artagnan that there was a veil which enveloped 
something:^ hut he could not yet see under this veil. 

In addition to this, after half an hour's conversation, d' Aitagnan was 
convinced that milady was his compatriot; she spoke French with an 
elegance and a purity that left no doubt on that head. 

D'Artagnan was jbrofuse in gallant speeches and protestations of 
devotedness. To all the simple things which escaped our Gascon, 
milady replied with a smile of kindness. The hour for retiring arrived. 
I^Artagnan took leave of milady, and left the salon the happiest of 
men. 

Upon the stairs he met the pretty soubrette. who brushed gently 
against him as she passed, and then, blushing to the eyes, asked his 
pardon for having touched him, in a voice so sweet, that the pardon 
was granted instantly. 

D'Artagnan came again on the morrow, and was still better received 
than on the day before.' Lord de Winter was not at home, and it was 
milady who this time did all the honours of the evening. She appeared 
to take a great interest in him, asked him whence he came, who were 
his friends, and whether he had not at some times thought of attaching 
himself to M. le Cardinal. 

D'Artagnan who, as we have said, was exceedingly prudent for a voung 
man of twenty, then remembered his suspicions regarding milady; he 
launched into a eulogy of his eminence, and said that he should not 
have failed to enter into the guards of the cardinal instead of the kin^s 
guards, if he had happened to know M. de Cavois instead of M. de 
Tr^ville. 

Milady changed the conversation without any appearance of affec- 
tation, and asked d'Artagnan, in the most careless manner possible, if 
he had never been in England. 

IVArtagnan replied that he had been sent thither by M. de Tr^viUe^ 
to treat for a number of horses, and that he had brought back four as 
specimens. 

Milady, in the course of her conversation, twice or thrice Int her 
lips ; she had to deal with a Gascon who played close. 

At the same hour as the preceding evening d'Artagnan retired. In 
the corridor he again met the pretty Kitty ; that was the name of the 
soubrette. She looked at him with an expression of kindness which it 
was impossible to mistake. But d'Artagnan was so preoccupied by the 
mistress, that he remarked nothing but her. 

D'Artagnan came again on the morrow and the day after that, and 
each day milady gave him a more gracious welcome. 

Every evening, either in the antechamber, the corridor, or on the 
stairs, he met tne pretty soubrette. But, as we have said, d'Artagnan 
paid no attention to this. 



CHAPTEE XXXn. 

A Procoreur's Diimer. 

HowEVBB brilliant had been the part played by Porthoa in the duel, 
it had not made him forget the dinner of nis procureuse. 

On the morrow he received the last polishing brush from the hand of 
Mousqueton, and took his way towards the Bue aux Ours, with the step 
of a man who is doubly in fovour with fortune. 
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Hifl faeart beat, but not like d'Artagnan's, with a young and impatient 
love. No, a more material interest stirred his blood: he was about at 
last to pass that mysterious threshold, to climb those unknown stairs by 
which, one by one, the old crowns of master Goquenard had ascendecL 
He was about to see, in reality^ a certain coffer, of which he had twenty 
times beheld the image in his dreams; a coffer long and deep, locked, 
bolted, fixed in the wall ; a coffer of which he had so often heard speak, 
and which the hands, a little wrinkled, it is true, but still not wi^out 
elegance, of the procureu^e, were about to open to his admiring looks. 

And then he, a wanderer on the earth, a man without fortune, a man 
without family, a soldier accustomed to auberges, cabarets, taverns, and 
parades, a lover of wine forced to depend upon chance treats,— he was 
about to partake of family meals, to enjoy the pleasures of a comfortable 
establishment, and to give himself up to those little attentions, which 
the harder one is the more thejr please^ as old soldiers say. 

To come in quality of a cousin^ and seat himself every day at a good 
table, to smooth the vellow, wnnkled brow of the old procureur, to 
pluck the clerks a httle by teaching them hassette. peuse-dix, and lans- 
qttenet, in their uimost Jinessef and by winning of them, by way of fee, 
for the lesson he would give them in an hour, their savings of a month 
—all this was enormously delightful in prospect to Porthos. 

The musketeer could not forget the evil reporte which then prevailed, 
and which indeed have survived them, of the procareurs of the period : 
meanness, stinginess, fasts ; but as, after all, excepting some few acts of 
economy, which Porthos had always found ver:^ unseasonable, the 
procureuse had been tolerably liberal— that is, be it understood, for a 
nrocureuse— he hoped to see a household of a highly comfortable 
kind. 

And yet, at the very door, the musketeer began to entertain some 
doubts; the approach was not such as to prepossess people; an ill- 
smelling, dark passage, a staircase half lighted by bars through which 
stole a glimmer from a neighbouring yard ; on the first floor a low door 
studded with enormous nails, like the principal gate of the Grand 
Ghfttelet. 

Porthos knocked with his finger ; a tall, pale clerk, with a face shaded 
by a forest of undipped hair, opened the door, and bowed with the air 
of a man forced to respect in another lofty stature, which indicated 
strength, the military dress, which indicated rank, and a ruddy counte- 
nance, which indicated being accustomed to good Uvine. 

Another shorter clerk behind the first, another taller clerk behind 
the second, another stripling of twelve years old behind the third,— in 
ail, three clerks and a half, which, for the time, argued a very extensive 
oliencnr. 

Although the musketeer was not expected before one o'clock, the 
procureuse had been upon the watch ever since twelve, reckoning that 
the heart, or perhaps the stomach of her lover, would bring him before 
his time. 

Madame Goquenard therefore entered the office from the house at 
the same moment that her guest entered from the stairs, and the 
i4)pearance of the worthy lady relieved him from an awkward embar- 
rassment. The clerks surveyed him with Rreat curiosity, and he, not 
knowing well what to say to this ascending and descending scaJe, 
remained mute. 

" It is my cousin I" cried the procureuse; " oome in ! come in ! my 
dear Monsieur Porthos !" 

The name of Porthos produced its effect upon the clerks, who b^ 
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to laugh: butPorthos tamed sharply round, and every ooanteaanoe 
quickly recovered its gravity. 

They arrived in the oloset of the prooureur, aftec having Dassed 
through the anteohambor in which the olerks were, and the office ia 
which they ought to have been ; this last apartment was a sort of dark 
room, covered with waste paper. On leaving the office the kitchen was 
on the ri^hi^ and they entered the principal room, or, as we should noir 
say. drawing-room. 

All these chambers, which communicated virith each other, did not 
inspire Porlhos with the most favourable ideas. Words might be heard 
at a distance through all these open doors ; and then, whilst passing, he 
had cast a rapid, investigating glance into the kitchen, and he was 
obliged to confess to himself, to the shame of the procureuse, and his 
own regret, that he did not see that fire, that bustle, which, while a good 
repast is about to be produced, prevails generally in that sanctuary of 
good living. 

The procureur had without doubt been warned of his visit, as he 
express^ no surprise at the si^ht of Porthos, who advanced towards 
him with a sufficiently familiar air. and saluted him courteously. 

*'Wo are cousins, it appears, Monsieur Porthos?" said the pro- 
cureur, rising, by supporting his weight upon the arms of his cane- 
chair. 

The old man, enveloped in a large black doublet, in which the whole 
of his slender body was concealed, was brisk and dry; his little grey 
eyes shone Uke carbuncles, and appeared, with his grinning mouth, to 
be the only part of his face in which life survived. Unfortunately, tbe 
legs began to refuse their service to this bony machine ; during the last 
five or six months that this weakness had been felt, the worthy pro- 
cureur had nearly become the slave of his wife. 

The cousin was received with resignation, that was all. Master Co- 
quenard firm upon his legs» would have declined all relationship with 
M. Porthos. 

" Yes, monsieur, we are cousins," said Porthos, without bein^ discon- 
certed, as he had never reckoned upon being received enthuaiasticaUy by 
the husband. 

*' By the female side, I believe ?" said the procureur^ maliciously. 

Porthos did not feel the ridicule of this, and took it for a piece of sim- 
plicity at which he laughed in his large moustache. Madaoie Coque- 
nard, who knew that a simple procureur was a very rare variety in the 
species, smiled a little, and coloured a great deal 

Master Coquenard had, from the arrival of Perthes, fireauently cast 
his eyes with great uneasiness upon a large chest placed in froot of his 
oak desk. Porthos comprehended that this chest, although it did not cor- 
respond in shape with that which he had seen in his dreams, must be 
the blessed cofler, and he congratulated himself that the reality was 
several feet higher than the dream. 

Monsieur Coquenard did not carry his genealogical investigations any 
farther ; but, withdrawing his anxious look from the chest, and fixing 
it upon Perthes, he contented himself with saying: *' Monsieur, our 
cousin, will do us the favour of dining with us once before his depar- 
ture for the campaign, will he not, Madame Coquenard ? ** 

This time, Porthos received the blow right in nis stomach, and felt it. 
It appeared, likewise, that Madame Coquenard was not less affected by 
il on her part, for she added : — 

** "Sly cousin will not return if he finds that we do not treat him 
kindly ; but^ otherwise, he has so little time to pass in Paris, said oonse- 
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qaeoily to spare to ns, th&t ire most entreat him to ff?^ iu every 

instant he can call his own pieTiously to his departure." 

"Ohnyl^! my poor tegsl/ivherd are you?" murmured Coque- 
nard, and he endeavoured to smile. 

Tms succour, which PorUios received at the moment in which he wis 
attacked in bis gastronomic hopes, inspired much gratitude in the mus- 
keteer for the procureuse. 

The hour of dinner soon amved. They passed into the eating-room, 
a large dark apartment situated opposite to the kitchen. 

The derks who. as it appeared, had smelt unusual perftmies in the 
house^ were of military punctualijh^, and stood with their stools in their 
hands, quite ready to sit down. Their jaws moved prdiminarily wiUi 
fearful threatenings. 

" Indeed ! " thought Porthos, casting a glance at the three hungry 
oleik% for the lad was not, as might he expected, admitted to the 
honours of the master's tahle ; " ind^ ! in my cousin's place. I would 
not keep such gluttonous-looking fellows as these ! Why, they have 
the appearance of shipwrecked raUors who have had nothing to eat for 
sizweeks.^ 

Monsieur CoquenaM entered, pushed along upon his chur with cas- 
ton hy Madame Coquenard, whom Porthos assisted in rolling her hus- 
hand up to the table. 

He had scarcely entered when he began to agitate his nose and his 
jaws after the example of his clerks. 

** Oh, oh ! " said he ; " here is a potage which is rather inviting ! " 

*' What the devil can they smell so extraordinarv in this potase ? " 
said Porthos, at the sight of a pale bouillon, abundant, but perfectly 
free from meat, and upon the surface of which a lew crusts swam about, 
as wide apart as the islands of an archipelago. 

Madame Coquenard smiled, and upon a sign from her every one 
eagerly took his seat. 

Master Coquenard was served first, then Porthos; afterwards 
Madame Coquenard filled her own plate, and distributed the crusts 
without houiUon to the imi>ati6nt clerks. At this moment the door of 
the dining-room opened of itself with a creak, and Porthos perceived 
the Uttle clerk, who, not being allowed to take part in the feast, ate his 
dry bread in the passage, by which he gave it the double relish of the 
odour which came from the dining-room and the kitchen. 

Alter the potage the maid brought in a boiled fowl, a piece of magni- 
ficence which caused the eyes of tho usual guests to dilate in a manner 
that threatened injury to them. 

** One may see that you love your family, Madame Coquenard," said 
the prooureur, with a smile that was almost tragic ; " you are certainly 
treating your cousin very handsomely ! " 

The poor fowl was thin, and cohered with one of those thick bristly 
skins through which the teeth cannot penetrate with all their eitorts. 
The fowl must have been sought for a long time on the perch, to which 
it had retired to die of old age. 

** The devil ! " thought Porthos, "this is poor work I I respect old 
age; but I don't think much of it boiled or roasted." 

And he looked round to see if anybody partook of his opinion ; but. 
On the contrary, he saw nothing but eager eyes which were devouring, 
ih anticipation, that sublime fowl which was tho object of his con- 
tempt. 

Madame Coquenard drew tho dish towards her, skilfully detached the 
two great liaioi feet, which she placed upon her husband's plate; cut ~ 
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the neck, which, with the head, she put on one side for herself: raised 
the wing for rorthos, and then returned to the servant who had 
brought it in the animal, otherwise intact, and which had disappeared 
before the musketeer had had time to examine the variations which 
disappointment produces upon faces, according to the characters and 
temperaments of those who experience it. 

In the place of the fowl, a dish of haricot beans made its appearance ; 
an enormous dish, in which some bones of mutton, which, at first sight, 
might have been supposed to have some meat on them, pretended to 
show themselves. 

But the clerks were not the dupes of this deceit, and their lugubrious 
looks settled down into resigned countenances. 

Madame Coquenard distnbuted this dish to the young men with the 
moderation of a good housewife. 

The time for liking wine was come. Master Coquenard poured, from 
a very small stone bottle, the third of a glass to each of the young men, 
served himself in about the same proportion, and passed the bottle to 
Porthos and Madame Coquenard. 

The young men filled up their third of a glass with water; then, 
when they had drunk half the glass, they filled it up again, and conti- 
nued to do so; which brought them, by the end of the repast, to the 
swallowing of a drink which, from the colour of the ruby had passed to 
that of a pale topaz. 

Porthos ate his wing of the fowl very timidly, and shuddered when he 
felt the knee of the procureuse under the table, as it came in search of 
his. He also drank half a glass of this sparingly-served wine, and found 
it to be nothing but that horrible Montreuil, the terror of all practised 
palates. 

Master Coquenard saw him swallowing this wine undiluted, and sighed 
deeply. 

" Will you eat any of these beans, cousin Porthos?" said Madame 
Coquenard, in that tone which says, "Take my advice, don't touch 
them." 

"Devil take me if I taste one of them !" murmured Porthos ; and 
then aloud, — 

" Thank you, my dear cousin, I have no more appetite." 

A general silence prevailed. Porthos was quite at a loss. The pro- 
cureur repeated several times, — 

" Ah ! Madame Coquenard ! accept my compliments ; your dinner 
has been a real feast. Lord ! how I have eaten ! " 

Master Coquenard had eaten his potage, the black feet of the fowl, 
and the only mutton bone on which there was the least appearance of 
meat. 

Porthos fancied they were mystifying him, and began to curl his 
moustache and knit his eyebrow: but the knee of Madame Coquenard 
came, and gently advised him to be patient. 

This silence and this interruption in serving, which were unintelli- 
gible to Porthos, had, on the contrary, a terrible meaning for the clerks ; 
upon a look from the procureur, accompanied by a smile from Madame 
Coquenard, they arose slowly from table, folded their napkins more 
slowly still, bowed, and retired. 

" Go, young men ; go and promote digestion by working," said the 
procureur gravely. 

The clerks being gone, Madame Coquenard rose and took from a 
buffet a piece of cheese, some preserved quinces, and a cake which sho 
^^d herself made of almonds and honey. 
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Master Coquenftrd knilited his eyebrows because there were too many 
good things ; Forthos bit his lips beoause there was not enough for a 
man's dinner. He looked to see if the dish of beans were gone ; the 
dish of beans had disappeared. 

"A positive feast ! *^ cried Master Coquenard, turning about in his 
chair ; "a real feast, wtUtB epulorum: Lucullus dines with LuouUus." 

Porthos looked at the bottle, which was near him, and hoped that 
with wine, bread, and cheese, ne might make a dinner ; but wine was 
wanting, the bottle was empty; Monsieur and Madame Coquenard did 
not seem to observe it. 

"Tbds is very fine!" thought Porthos to himself, **! am prettily 
caught!'' 

He passed his tongue over a spoonful of preserves, and stuck his teeth 
into the sticky pastry of Madame Coquenard. 

''Now," said he, the sacrifice is consummated ! Ah! if I had not 
the hopes of having a peep with Madame Coquenard into her husband's 
chest!* 

Master Coquenard, after the luxuries of such a repast, which he called 
an exoessL fedt the want of a siesta. Porthos began to hope that the thing 
would take place at the present sitting, and in that same locality : but 
the procureur would listen to nothing ; ne would be taken to his cham- 
ber, and was not satisfied till he was dose to his chest, upon the edge of 
which, for still greater precaution, he placed his feet. 

The procureuse took Porthos into an adjoining chamber, and they be- 
gan to lay the basis of reconciliation. 

"You can oome and dine three times a-week," said Madame 
Coquenard. 

** Thanks, madame !" said Porthos^ ''but I don't like to abuse your 
kindness ; besides, I must think of this equipment" 

'* That's true," said the procureuse, groaning—*' that unfortunate 
equipment!" 

" Alas ! yes," said Porthos. "it is so.** 

" But of what, then, does the equipment of your corps consist, Monsieur 
Porthos?" 

"Oh! of many things," sud Porthos, "the musketeers are, as you 
know, picked soldiers, and they require many things that are useless to 
the guards or the Swiss." 

" But yet detail them to me." 

" Why, they may amount to " said Porthos^ who preferred dis- 

cussing the total to taking them one by one. 

The procureuse waited tremblingly. 

" To how much ? " said she, " I hope it does not exceed * * She 

stopped, speech failed her. 

** Oh ! no," said Porthos, "it does not exceed two thousand five hun- 
dred liyres; I even think that, with economy, I could manage it with 
two thousand livres." 

"Good God!" cried she, "two thousand livres! why that is a for- 
tune !" 

Porthos made a most significant grimace; Madame Coquenard under- 
stood it 

" I onl]r wished to know the detail," said she, " beoause having many 
relations in business, I was almost sure of obtaining things at a hundred 
per cent less tlum you could get them yourself." 

"Ah! ah!" siud Porthos, *^if that is what you meant to say?" 

" Yes, my dear Monsieur Porthos; thus, for ixufitifiqd, dont you. in the 
first phce, want a hors^ I" 

Q 
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"Yes, a horse." 

** WelL then ! I can just suit you." 

"Ah*, said Forthos, brightening, "thafswell as regards toy horse 
then; but I must have the horse appointments complete, whioh are 
composed of objects that a musketeer alone oan purchase, and which 
will not amount, besides, to more than three hundred livres." 

<< Three hundred livres : then put down three.hundredlivres,^ said the 
procureuse, with a sigh. 

Porthos smiled; it may be remembered that he had the saddle which 
came from Buokmgham, these three hundred litres then he reckoned 
upon putting snugly into his pocket 

*' Then," continued he, *' there is a horse for my lacker and my valise ; 
as to my arms, it is useless to trouble you about them, I have them/' 

''A horse for your lackey?" resumed the procureuse^ hesitatingly; 
"but that is doing thing[s in very noble style, my friend." 

"Well, madame!" said Forthos, haughtily; "do you take me for a 

^No, no; I only thought that a pretty mule made sometimes as good 
an appearance as a horse, and it seemed to me that by getting a pretty 
mule for Mousqueton — — " 

"Well, agreed for a pretty mule," said PorthoS; "you are right, I 
have seen very great Spanish nobles, whose whole suite were mounted 
on mules. But then, you understand, Madame Goquenard, a mule with 
feathers and bells.". 

" Be satisfied," said the procureuse. 

" Then there remains the valise." 
. "Oh! don't let that disturb you," cried Madame Coquenard, " my 
husband has five or six valises, you shall choose the best : there is one in 
particular, which he prefers himself whenever he travels, large enough 
to hold all the world.**^ 

" Your vaUse is then empty?" asked Forthos, with simp|licity. 

"Gertoinly it is empty " replied the procureuse, really simply, on her 
part. 

"Ah ! but the valise I want," cried Forthos, "is a well-filled oneL my 
dear !" 

Madame uttered fresh sighs. Moli^re had not written his scene in 
L'Avare then. Madame Goquenard has then the pat of Harpafian. 

In short, the rest of the equipment was successively debated in the 
same manner ; and the result of the sitting was, that Madame Goquenard 
should give eight hundred livres in money, and should furnish the horse 
and the mule, which should have the honour to carry Forthos and 
Mousqueton to glory. 

These conditions beinfi^ agreed to, Forthos took leave of Madame 
Goquenard. The latter wished to detain him by darting certain tender 
glances ; but Forthos urged the commands of duty, and the procareas6 
was obliged to give place to the king. 

The musketeer returned home as hungry as a hunter. 



CHAPTEB XXXLll. 

Soubrette and Mistress. 

Ik the mfm time, in spite of the cries of his oonsdenoe and the wise 
counsels of Athos, d'Artagnan became hourly more in love witik milady : 
thus he never failed to pay his diurnal court to her, and the self-satisfied 
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Gflsoon was oonvinoed that, sooner or later, she oould not fidl to respond 
to him. 

One day when he arrived, with his head in the air, and as light at 
heart as a man who is in expectation of a shower of gold, he found the 
souhrette under the gateway of the hotel : hut this time the pretty Kitty 
was not contented with touching him as ne passed: she took him gently 
by the hand. 

*' Good ! ** thought d'Artaf;nan ; " she is charged with some messase for 
me from her mish^ss ; ^e is aborut to appoint some meeting which she 
had not courage to speak of And he looked down at the pretty girl 
with the most triumphant air imaginable. 

" I wish to say three words to you. Monsieur le Chevalier," stammered 
the souhrette. 



my dear ; speak," said d'Artagnan ; ** I am all attention." 
—that's impossible ; that which I have to say is too long, and, 
still more, too secret." 

*• Well ! what is to be done ?" 

'*If Monsieur le Chevalier would follow meP'' said Kitty, timidly. 

" Where you please, my pretty little dear." 

"Come, then* 

And Kitty, who had not let go the hand of d'Artagnan, led him up a 
little darii^ winding staircase, and after ascending about fifteen steps, 
opened a door. 

" Come in herei Monsieur le Chevalier " said she, " here we shall be 
alone, and can talk safely." 

*' Ajid whose chamber is this, my pretfy-f^Med friend P" 

*'It is mine. Monsieur le Chevaher ; it communicates with my mis- 
tress's by that door. But you need not fear, she will not hear what we 
say. she never goes to bed before niidnis(ht." 

jrArtagnan cast a glance around mm. The little apartment was 
charming for its taste and neatness : but, in spite of himself, his eyes 
were directed to that door whicAi Kitty said led to milady's chamber. 

Kitty guessed what was passing in the mind of the young man, and 
heaved a deep sigh. 

" You love my mistress then very dearly, Monsieur le Chevalier ?" 
said she. 

" Oh ! more than I can say, Kitty,— I am mad for her !" 

Kitty breathed a second sigh. 

"Alas! monsieur," said she, "that is a ^reat pity!" 

" What the devil do vou see so pitiable in it ?** said d'Artagnan. 

"Becausei monsieur," replied Kitty, "my mistress does not love you 
at all." 

" Hein !" said d'Artagnan, ** can she have charged her to tell me so ?" 

"Oh ! no monsieur ; out of the regard I have for you, I have taken 
upon myself to tell you so." 

"I am much obliged, my dear Kitty— but for the intention onlv ; for 
the information, you must agree, is not likely to be very pleasant. 

** That is to say, you don't believe what I have told you, is it not ?" 

" We have always some difficulty in believing such things, my pretty 
dear, were it only from self-lova" 

" Then you don't believe me ?" 

"Why, I oonfess that unless you give me some proof of what you 
advance—" 

•What do y6u think of this ?" 

And Kitl?^ drew a little ndte ii^6m her bosom. 

" ?or me ?" said d'Artagnan, seizmg the letter. 
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" No, for another." 

"Por another?" 

"Yes." 

'* His name ! his name !" cried d'Artagnan. 

"Bead the address." 

" Monsieur le Ck)mte de Wardes." 

The remembrance of the scene at St. Germain presented itself to the 
mind of the presumptuous Gascon; as quick a« thought he tore open 
the letter in spite of the cry which Eitty uttered on seeing what he 
was going to do, or rather what he was doing. 

" Oh ! good lord ! Monsieur le Cheiralier/' said she, "what are you 
doing?" 

** Who, I ?" said Artagnan,— ** nothing ;" and he read : 

" You have not answered my first note \ are you indisposed, or hare 
you forgot the glances you favoured me with at the ball of Madame de 
Guise ? You have an opportunity now, count ! do not allow it to escape." 

D'Artasnan became veir p^le ; he was wounded in his self-love; he 
thought that it was in his love. 

'*Foor, dear Monsieur d'Artagnan!" said Kittjr, in a voice full of 
compassion, and pressing the young man's hand again. 

"You pity me, my kind little creature ?" said dTArtagnan. 

" That I do, and with all my heart ! for I know what it is to be 
in love." 

" You know what it is to be in love ?" said d'Artagnan, looking at her 
for the first time with much attention. 

"Alas! yes!" 

"Well, then ! instead of pitying me, you would do much bettor to 
assist me in revenging myself of your mistress." 

" And what sort of revenge would you take ?" 

"I would triumph over her, and supplant my rival." 

" I will never help you in that. Monsieur le Chevalier," said Eitly, 
warmly. 

"Why not?" 

"For two reasons." 

"What are they?" 

" The first is, that my mistress will never love you." 

" How do you know that ?" 

" You have offended her to the very heart." 

"I! In what can I have offended her? I! who ever since I 
have known her, have lived at her feet like a slave : speak ! I beg of you ! " 

" I will never confess that but to the man who shomd read to 

the bottom of my soul !" 

D'Artagnan looked at Kitty for the second time. The young girl 
was of a freshness and beauty which many duchesses would have pur- 
chased with their coronets. 

" Kitty," said he, " I will read to the bottom of your soul whenever 
you Uke ; don't let that disturb you ;" and he gave her a kuB, at which 
the poor girl became as red as a cherry. 

" Oh ! no," said Kitty. " it is not me you love ! it is my mistresB you 
love : you told me so only just now." 

"And does that hinder you from telling me the second reason ?" 

"The second reason. Monsieur le Chevalier," replied Kitbr, enip 
boldened by the kiss m the first place, and still further by the 

expression of the eyes of the young man, "is ^that in love^ evezyooQ 

for herself!" ' 
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Then only d'Arta^nian remembered the languishing gluices of Kitty, 
her oonstanily meetins him in the antechamber, the corridor, or on the 
stairs, those touches or the hand every time she did meet him, and her 
deep sighs ; but al»orbed by his desire to please the great lady, he had 
disoained the soubrette: he whose game is the eagle, takes no heed of 
the sparrow. 

But this time our Gascon saw at a glance all the advantage that 
might be derived firom the love which Kitty had just confessed so inno- 
oentlv-><nr so boldly: the interception of letters addressed to the count 
de Wardes, intelhgences on the spot, entrance at all hours into Kittv's 
chamber, which was contiguous to her mistress's. The perfidious de- 
ceiver, was, as may plainly be perceived, abeady sacrificing in idea the 
poor girl, to obtain milady, whether she would or not. 

** Well,'' said he to the young girl, ** are you willing, my dear Kitty' 
that I should give you a proof of that love of which you doubt ?" 

" What love ?" asked the sirL 

" Of that which I am ready to feel for you." 

** And what is that proof r 

" Are von willing that I should this evening pass with you the lime 
I generally spend with your mistress ?" 

** Oh ! yes,^ said Kitfy, clapping her hands ; "very willing." i 

" Well, then, come here, my dear," said d'Artagnan, establishing him- 
self in tifauteuil, ** come, and let me tell you that you are the prettiest 
soubrette I ever saw !" 

And he did tell her so much and so well, that the poor girl, who 
asked nothing better than to believe him, did believe him. Neverthe- 
less, to d'Artagnan*s great astomshment, the pretty Kitty defended 
herself with resolution. 

In such conversations time passes very rapidly. Twelve o'clock 
struck, and almost at the same time the bell was rung in milady's 
chamber. 

** Good God !" cried Kitly, " there is my mistress calling me ! Go, 
go, directly !** 

jyArtagpan rose, took his hat as if it had been his intention to obey ; 
then opemng quickly the door of a large closet instead of that of the 
staircase, he plunged into the midst of robes and lady's dressing-gowns. 

" What are you doing ?" crilsd Kittv. 

lyArtagnan, who had secured the key, shut himself up in the closet 
without anv reply. 

*• Well r cned milady in a sharp voice, *• are you asleep, that you 
dont answer when I ring P" 

And d'Artagnan heiurd the door of communication opened violently. 

** Here am I, milady ! here am 1 1" cried Kitty, springing forward to 
meet her mistress. 

Both went into the bedroom, and as the door of communication 
remained open, d'Artagnan could hear milady for some time scolding 
her maid ; she was at length, however, appeased, and the conversation 
turned upon him whilst Kitty was assisting her mistress to undress. 

" Well I" said milady, ** I have not seen our Gascon this eveniujs !" 

" What, milady I has he not been ?" said Kitty ; " Can he be incon- 
stant before being happy ?" 

** Oh ! no, he must nave been prevented by M. de Tr^ville or M. dcs 
Essarts. I understand my same, Kitty ; I have him safe." 

•* What will you do with him, madame P" 

* YHiat will I do with him P— <)h ! Kitty, there is something betwee" 
that man and me that he is quite ignorant of— he was very near ma>-' 
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me lofle my credit with his eminenoe !-Oh 1 1 will be revenged for that V* 

" I thought Tffai^«»TiA loved 1ii?n f 

" I love hEn P I detest him ! A simple fooL who held the life of lord 
de "Winter in his hands and did not kill him, hy which I missed three 
hundred thousand livres a year !" 

** Oniat's true," said Kitty ; " your son was the only heir of his uncle, 
and untU his coming of age you would have had the eiyoyment of his 
fortune. 

D* Artagnan shuddered to his very marrow, at heann|[ this apparently 
sweet creature reproach hm with that sharp voice^ which she took siion 
pains to conceal m conversation, for not having killed i^ man whom he 
had seen load her with kindnesses. 

" For all this," continued milady, " I should long ago have revenged 
myself on him, if, and I don't know why, the cardinal had not requested 
me to conciliate him." 

** Oh ! yes ! But madame has not &voured the little woman he was 
so fond of?" 

" What, the mercer's wife of the Bue des Fossoyeurs ? Has he not 
already forgotten she ever existed ! Fine vengeance that, ma fbi ! " 

A cold sweat broke fh>m d'Arta^an's brow :~why this woman was a 
monster ! He resumed his listemng, but unfortunately the toilet was 
^ ended. 

" That will do," said milady ; " go into your own room, and to- 
morrow endeavour again to obtain me an answer to the letter I g^ve you." 

*' For M. de Wardes r said Kitty. 

" To be sure ; for M. de Wardes.'' 

" Now, there is one," said Kit^ '' wno appears to me to be quite a 
different sort of man to that poor M. d'Artagnan." 

" Go to bed, mademoiseUv Sftid milady : *^I don't like comments." 

D'Artagnan heard the door dose, then tne x^oise of two bolts by which 
milady fastened herself in ; on her side, but, as softly as nossible, Kitty 
turned the key of the lock ; and then d'Artagnan opened the closet dbor. 

** Oh ! good Lord !" said Kitty in a low voice, ''what is the matter 
with you r How pale you are ?" 

" The abominable creature !" murmured d'Artagnan. 

" Silence ! silence ! begone," said Kitty ; " there is nothing but a 
wainscot between my chamber and milady's; every word that is uttered 
in one can be heard in the other." 
* ** That's exactly the reason I won't go," said d'Artagnan. 




uponmUady: withalittle more heart, he might have been ixmlented 
with this new conquest; but the principal features of his chsnoter 
were ambition and pride. It must^ however, be confessed in his justi- 
fication^ that the first use he made of the mfluence he had.obteined 
over Kitty, was to endeavour to find out what had become of Madame 
Bonacieux ; but the poor girl swore upon the crucifix to d'ArtaAnaii, 
that she was entirely ignorant on that head, her mistress never aomit- 
ting her into half her secrets ; only she beUeved she was able to ny 
she was not dead. 

As to the cause which was near making milady lose the confidence 
of the cardinal. Kitty knew nothing about it; but tins time d'Artagnan 
was better inionned than she was : as he had seen milady on bourd a 
vessel at the moment he was leaving England, he suspected that it wta, 
almost without a doubt, on account of the diamond studs. 
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But what w»s clearest in all this.waa, that the true hatred, the pro- 
found hatred, the inveterate hatred of milady, was inoreaaed hy his not 
having killed her hrother-in-law. 

D'Artagnan came the next day to milady's, and finding her in a Terr 
ill-humour, had no douht that it was haying no %nswer firom M. 
do Wardes that provoked her thus: Kitty came in,' hut milady was 
yery cross with her. The poor girl yentured a glance at d'Artagnan, 
"which said— See how I suffer on your account ! 

Towards the end of the evening, however, the heautifal lioness be- 
came milder, she smilingly listened to the soft speeches of d'Artagnan, 
and even gave him her hand to kiss. 

I^Artagnan at parting scarcely knew what to think ; hut as' he was a 
youth not easily imposed upon, whilst continuing to pay his court to 
milady, he determined to carry out the little plan ne had framed in his 
mind. 

He found Kitty at the gate, and, as on the preceding eyening, went 
np to her chamber. Kitty had been accused of negligence, and con- 
aequently seyerely scolded. Milady could not at all comprehend the 
silence of the count de Wardes, and she ordered Kitty to come at nine 
o'clock in the momins to take a third letter. 

I^Artagnan made Kitty promise to bring him that letter on the fol- 
lowing morning; the poor girl promised all her lover desired: she waa 
mad. 

Things passed as they had done the nightl before : I^Artagnan con- 
cealed himself in his closet, milady caUedl undressed, sent away Kittj; 
and shut the door. As before, likewise, IrArtagnan returned home at 
fiye o'clock in the morning. 

At eleven o'clock Kitty came to him : she held in her hand a fresh 
billet from milady. This time the poor girl did not even hesitate at 

Eying up the note to d'Artagnan ; she belonged, body and soul, to her 
mdsome soldier. 
D'Artagnan opened the letter and read as follows : 

" This is the third time I have written to you to tell you. that I loye 
you. Beware that I do not write to you a fourth time, to tell you that 
X detest you. 

** If you repent of the manner in which you have acted towards me» 
the young girl who brings you this will tell you how a man of spirit 
may obtain his pardon." 

D'Artagnan coloured and grew pale seyeral times whilst reading this 
billet. 

'* Oh ! you love her still,'' said Kitty, who had not taken her eyes off 
the young man's countenance for an instant. 

*' Ko, Kitty, you are mistaken : I do not loye her ; but I will reyenge 
myself for her contempt of me." 

Oh ! yes, I know what sort of yengeanoe ! you told me that !" 

" Of what consequence can it be to you, Kitty; you know it is you 
alone I love." 

" How can I be sure of that?"' 

" By the scorn I will throw upon her " 

D'Artagnan took a pen and wrote : — 

" Madame— Until the present moment,! could not belieyethatit 
was to me your two first letters were addressed, so unworthy did 
I feel myself of such an honour ; besides. I was so seriously indisposed, 
that I could not, in any case, have replied to them. 
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*'But now I am forced to believe in the excess of yonr Mndness, 
rinoe not only your letter but your servant assures me that I have the 
good fortune to be beloved by you. 

" She has no occasion to teach me the way in which a man of spirit 
may obtain his pardon ; I will come and ask mine at eleven o'clock this 
evening. 

* To delay it a single day would be in my eves, now, to commit a fresh 
oflTen oo H e whom you have rendered the happiest of men, 

"ComtedeWardea.** 

This note was in the first place a forfi^ry ; it was likewise an indelicacy ; 
it was even, aooording to our present manners, something like an inla- 
moos action ; but, at that period^ people were not so scrupulous. Besides, 
d'Artagnan, firom her own admission, knew milady to be treacherous in 
matters of more importance, and could entertain no respect for her. 
And yet notwithstanding this want of respect, he felt an uncontrolable 
pasaon for this woman boiling in his veins. Passion drunk with con- 
tempt ; but passion or thirst, as the reader peases. 

IrArta^an's plan was veiy simple ; by Kitty's chamber he gained 
that of his mistross; he would take advantage of the first moment of 
surprise, shame and terror ; he might fail, but something must be left 
to chance. In eight days the campaign was to open, and he would be 
compelled to leave Paris : d'Artagnan had no time for a prolonged love 
siege. 

''There," said the younff man, handing Kitty the letter, sealed and 
addressed, ** give that to muady ; it is the Count de Wardes* reply." 

Poor Kitty became as pale as death; she suspected what the letter 
contained. 

" Listen, my dear girl," said d'Artagnan, you cannot but perceive that 
all this must end, some way or other ; milady may discover that ^ou 
gave the first billet to my lacke^r instead of to de Wardes' ; that it is I 
who have opened the others which ought to have been opened by him ; 
milady will then turn you out of doors, and you know she is not the 
woman to let her yengeance stop there." 

" Alas !" said Kitty, " for whom have I exposed myself to all that ?" 

''Por me, I well know, my sweet girV said d'Artagnan. ** But I am 
grateful." 

** But what does this note contain ?" 

" Milady will tell you." 

** Ah ! you do not love me !" cried Kitty, ** and I am very wretched !" 

In spite of the caresses with which d'Artagnan endeavoured to con- 
sole her, Kitty wept for some time before she could be persuaded to 
give her mistress the note; but she yielded at last. 



CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

In which fhe Equipment of Aramis and Porthos is treated of. 

SiNCB the four fhends had been in search of their equipments, there 
had been no fixed meeting. They dined without each other, wherevtf 
they miglft happen to be, or ^rather where they oould find a dinner. 
Duty, likewise, on its part, took up a considerable portion of that 
precious time which was sliaing away so rapidly. Only they had agreed 
to meet once a week, aoout one o'clock, at the residence of Athos, 
seeing that he. in agreement with the vow he had formed, did not pass 
over the threshold of his' door. 
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This iras the same day as that on which Kitt^ went to d'Artasnan. 

Soon as Kitty left him, d' Artagnan directed his steps towards the Bue 
Perou. 

He found Athos and Aramis philosophizing. Aramis had some slight 
inctinBtion to resume the cassock. Athos, according to his system, 
neither encouraaed nor dissuaded him. Athos was an adyocate that 
every one should be left to his own free will. He never gave advice 
but when it was asked ; and even then he required it to be asked twice. 

** People in generat," he said, only ** asked advice not to follow it ; or 
if they did follow it it was for the sake of having some one to blame 
for having given it ' 

Porthos arrived a minute after d'Artagnan, and the four fHends were 
all assembled. 

The four countenances expressed four different feelings : that of 
Porthos, tranquillity ; that of d'Artagnan, hope ; that of Aramis, un- 
easiness ; that of Athos, carelessness. 

At the end of a moment's conversation, in which Porthos hinted that 
a lady of elevated rank had condescended to relieve him from his em- 
barraasment^ Mousqueton entered.— He came to request his master to 
come home mstantly ; his presence was very urgent 

" Is it my equipment ?" 

"Yes, and no,'' replied Mousqueton. 

•• Well, but can't you speak ?* 

^ Gome home, monsieur ! " 

Porthos rose, saluted his firiends, and followed Mousqueton. 

An instant after, Bazin made his appearance at the door. 

" What do you want with me, my mend ? ** said Aramis, with that 
mildness of language which was observable in him every time that his 
ideas were directed towards the church. 

" A man wishes to see monsieur at home^ " replied Bazin. 

"A man! what man?" 

*' A mendicant." 

** Give him alms, Basin, and bid him pray for a poor sinner." 

** But this mendicant insists upon speaking to you, and pretends that 
you will be very glad to see him." 

** Has he sent no particular message for me ? " 

** Yes, if M. Aramis hesitates to come," he said, ** tell him I am fh)m 
Tours.'* 

'*Prom Tours!" cried Aramis; "a thousand pardons, gentlemen, 
but^ no doubt this man brings me the news I expected." 

And rising, he went off at a quick pace. 

There then only remained Athos and d'Artagnan. 

" I believe these fellows have managed their ousiness. What do you 
think, d'Artagnan P " said Athos. 

** I know ttaat Porthos was in a fair way, " replied d'Artagnan ; ** and 
as to AramifL to tell you the trutl^ I have never been uneasy on his 
account : but you, my dear Athos, you, who so generously distributed 
the Englishman's pistoles, which were your legitimate property, wlukt 
do you mean to do? " 

"^I am satisfied with having killed that man, my good lad, seeing that 
it is blessed bread to kill an Enghshman ; but if I had pocketed his 
pistoles, they would have weighed me down like a remorse." 

"Athos! Athos 1 you have truly inconceivable ideas ! " 

** Well, leave that !— What do you think of M. de Tr^ville's telling 
me, when he did me the honour to call upon me yesterday, that you 
asBociated with the suspected English, whom the cardinal protects ? " 
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" That is to say, I visit an Engiishwoman ; the one I named to yoii.^' 

** Oh ! aye ! the fair woman, on whose account I gave you aclYioe, 
which, naturally, you took care not to adopt.'' 

*• I gave you my reasons." 

** Yes ; you look to the connection for your equipment,! think you said." 

'* Not at all ! I have acquired a certain knowled^ that that woman 
was concerned in the carrying off of Madame Bonaoieuz." 

'^ Yes, I understand now; to find one woman you make love to 
another : it is the longest road, hut certainly the most amusing." 

D'Artagnan was on the point of telling Athos all ; hut one considera- 
tion restrained him : Athos was a gentleman, and was punctilious in 
all that concerned honour, and there were in all the plans which our 
lover had devised with regard to milady, he was sure, certain things 
that would not ohtain his approhation ; ne was therefore silent, and as 
Athos was the least curious of any man on earth, d'Artagnan's oonfi- 
denoe stopped there. 

We will therefore leave the two friMids, who had nothing important 
to communicate to each other» to follow i^mis. 

Upon being informed that the person who wished to speak to him 
came from Tours, we have seen with what rapidity the young man 
followed, or rather went before Bazin; he ran without stopping from 
the Bue F^rou to Bue de Yaugirard. 

On entering he found a man of short stature and intelligeat eyes, 
but covered with rags. 

'* Did you ask for me ? " said the musketeer. 

"I wish to speak with Monsieur Arwnis: is that your name, 
monsiear ? 

" Yes : vou have brought me somethinff ? " 

" Yes, if you can show me a certain emDroidered handkerchief F " 

" Here it is." said Aramia, taking a small key firom his breast^ and 
opening a little ebony box inlaid with mother-of-pearl; ''here it is, 
look !" 

" That is ri^hV' replied the mendicant ; " dismiss your lackey." 

In fact, Bazm, curious to know what the mendicant could want with 
his master, kept pace ifiith him as well as he could, and arrived almost 
at the same time he did ; but this quickness was not of much use to 
him ; at the hint from the mendicant^ his master made him a sign to 
retire, and he was obliged to obey. 

Bazin being gone, the mendicant cast a rapid glance around hiuL i 
in order to be sure that nobody could either see or hear him, and 
opening his ragged vest, badly held together by a leather strap, he 
ibegan to unsew the upper part of his doublet, firom which he drew a 
letter. 

Aramis uttered a cry of joy at the sight of the seal, kissed the simer- 
soription with an almost religiouB respeot^ and opened the 9sMb, wfiioh 
contained what follows : — 

" My friend— It is the will of fate that we should be still for some 
time separated; but the delightful days of vouth are not lost beyond 
return. Performyour duty in camp; 1 will do mine elsewhere. Accept 
that which the bearer brings you : make the campaign like a handsome 
true gentleman, and think of me, who tenderly kiss your dear black eyes ! * 

*' Adieu ! or rather, au revoir .'" 

The mendicant continued to unsew his garments ; and drew from 
amidst his rags a hundred and fifty Spanish double pistole& which he 
laid down on the table ; then he opened the door, bowed, and went oat 
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before the young man, stupefied by his letter, had Tentored to address 
a word to mm. 
Aramis then re-perused the letter, and peroeived there was a posscript. 

** F.S. You may behave politely to the bearer, who is a count and a 
grandee of Spain." 

"Golden dreams!" cried Aramis. "Oh! beautifhl life ! yes,weare 
young, yes, we shall yet hai^e happy days 1 Oh ! my love, my blood, my 
life ! iul, all^ all all are thine, my adored mistress I " 

And he kissm the letter with passion, without even vouchsafing a look 
at the gold which sparkled on the table. 

Bazin scratched at the door, and as Aramis had no longer any reason 
to exclude him, he bade him come in. 

Bazin was stupefied at the sight of the gold, and forgot that he came 
to announce d'Artagnan. who, curious to know who the mendicant 
oould be, came to Aranus^s residence on leaving that of Athos. 

Now, as dArtagnan used no ceremony with Aramis, seeing that Baiin 
fbraot to annoimoe him, he announced nimself. 

*vrhe devil ! my dear Aramis," said d'Artagnan, ''if these are the 
prunes that are sent to you from Tours, I beg you will make my oom- 
pliments to the gardener who gathers them." 

*'Tou are mistaken, friend d'Artagnan," said Aramis, always on his 
ffuard, *' this is from my bookseller, who has just sent me the price of 
fiiat poem in one-syllable verse which I began yonder.*^ 

** Ah ! indeed,^' said d'Artagnan, *' well, your bookseller is very gene- 
rous, that^s all I can say." 

"How, monsieur," cried Basin, "a poem sell so dear as that! it is 
incredible ! You can write as much as you like, you ma^ become equal 
to M. y oriure and M. Benserade. I like that A poet is as good as an 
abb6. Ah, monsieur Aramis ! become a poet, I beg of ^ ou." 

" Bazin, m}[ friend," said Aramis, ** I bSieve you are mterfering with 
my conversation." 

Bazin perceived he was wrong ; he bowed and went out 

"Ah! "said d'Artagnan with a smile, you sell ^our productions at 
their weight in gold: you are very fortunate, my friend, out take care, 
or el^e you will lose that letter which is paeping out from vour doublet, 
and which comes, no doubt from your bookseller likewise. 

Aramis blushed to the eyes, crammed in the letter, and rebuttoned 
his doublet 

" My dear d'Artasnan," said he, " if you please, we vHill join our friends : 
as I am rich, we will to-day begin to oine together again, expecting that 
you will be rich in your turn." 

" Ma foi ! " said cP Artagnan with great pleasure. " It is long sinoe we 
have had a good dinner together ^ and I, for my part, have a somewhat 
hazardous expedition for thisevenmg, and shall not be sorry, I confess, 
to fortiiy myself with a few glasses of good old Bur^ndy." 

" A^;reed, as to the old Burgundy: 1 have no objection to that," said 
Aramis, from whom the letter and the gold had removed, as by magio, 
his ideas of retreat 

And having put two or three double pistoles into bii< pocket to answer 
the calls of the moment, he placed the others in the ebony box, inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl, in which was the famous handkerchief which 
served him as a talisman. 

The two friends repaired to Athos's dwelling : and he, Mthful to his 
vow of not going outu took upon him to order dinner to be brought to 
them : as he was perfectly aix^Luainted with the details of gastronome 
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d'Artagnan and Aramis made no diffiouUy in abandoning thb ixnporiant 
care to him. 

They went to find Porthos, and at the corner of the Bne Bao met 
Mousqueton, who, with a most pitiable air, was driving before bim a 
mule and a horse. 

D'Artasnan uttered a cry of surprise, which was not quite free from joy. 

** Therrs my yellow horse, Aramis,'' cried he ; ''look at that horse r 

" Oh ! the frightful brute ! " said Aramis. 

'* Well," replied d'Artagnan, ** upon that ver^ horse I came to Pans." 

** What, does monsieur know this horse ? " said Mousqueton. 

*" It is of a singular colour," said Aramis ; ** I never saw one with snch 
a hide in my life." 

"I can well believe you did not," replied d'Artagnan, ''and that was 
how I got three crowns for him ; it must have been for his hide, for, 
certes, the carcase is not worth eighteen livres. But how did this horse 
come mto your hands, Mousaeton ?" 

** Pray," said the lackey, say nothing about it. mon^ear ; it is a 
frishtful trick played us by the husband of our ducness !" 

" How has it come about, Mousqueton ? " ' 

'* Why, we are looked upon with a rather favourable eye, by a lady of 
quality, the duchess of — ; but, your pardon; my master nas 
oommanded me to be discreet : she had forced us to accept^ as a tittle 
keepmke, a magnificent Spanish genet and an Andalnsian mule, which 
were beautiful to look upon ; the husband heard of the affair ; on their 
way he seized the two magpificent beasts which were being sent to us, 
and substituted these homble animals in their places." 

" Which you are taking back to him, I suppose ? " said d'Artagnan. 

'* Exactly so, monsieur T" replied Mousqueton ; " you may well bdieve 
that we wul not accept such steeds as these in exchange for those which 
had been promised to us." 

** No, pardieu ! thoueh I should like to have seen Perthes upon my 
yellow horse ; that would give me an idea of how I looked on my arrival 
m Paris. But dont let us hinder you, Mousqueton ; go, and perform 
your master's orders. Is he at home P " 

*' Yes, monsieur" said Mousqueton, " but in a very iU humour. Go 
on ! " and he continued his way towards the Quai des Grands Augustins, 
whilst the two friends went to ring at the bell of the unfortunate 
Perthes. He, having seen them crossing the yard, took care not to 
answer ; and they rang in vain. 

In the meanwhile Mousqueton continued on his wav, and crossing 
the Pont Neuf, stUl driving the two sorry animals before him, he 
reached the Bue aux Ours. When arrived ther& he fastened, aooord- 
ing to the orders of his master, both the horse and mule to the knocker 
of the procureur's door ; then, without taking any heed of their Ihture 
fate, he returned to Porthos, and told him that his oomminon was 
completed. 

In a short time the two unfortunate beasts, who had not eaten any- 
thing since the morning, made such a noise with the knocker, that 
the procureur ordered his boy-clerk to go and inquire in the neigh- 
bourhood to whom this horse and mule belonged. 

Madame Goquenard recognised her present, and could not at first 
comprehend this restitution ; but the visit of Porthos soon enlightened 
her. The anger which fired the eyes of the musketeer, in spite of his 
efforts to suppress it terrified his sensitive lover. In fact. Mousqueton 
had not concealed from his master that he had met d'Artagnan and 
Aramis, and that d'Artagnan, in the yellow horse, had Teooffussd the 
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g S^amais pony upon which he had come to Paris, and which be had 

sold for three crowns. 
I ForUios went away after having appointed a meeting with the pro- 
cureuse, in the cloisters of St. Magloire. The procureur, seeing he was 
fcoing, invited hhn to dinner ; an invitation which the musketeer refused 
urith an air of majestor. 

Madune Coquenard repaired tremhling to the cloisters of St. Ma- 
gloire, for she guessed the reproaches that awaited her there ; hut she 
was fiMouiated hy the lofty airs of Forthos. 

All that which a man, wounded in lus self-love, could let fall in the 
shape of imprecations and reproaches upon the head of a woman, 
Perthes let fall upon the howed head of his procureuse. 

** AlsB ! " said she^ '' I did all for the hesk One of our clients is a 
horsedealer ; he owes money to the oflice and was backward in his pay. 
I took the mule and the horse for what he owed us ; he assured me 
that they were two noble steeds." 

"WeU, madame," said Porthos, "if he owed you more than five 
crowns, your horsedealer Ib a thiefl*' 

" There is no harm in endeavouring to buy things cheap. Monsieur 
Porthos,** said the procureusa seeking to excuse herself. 

" No, madame, but they wfio so earnestly tiy to buy things cheap, 
ought to permit others to seek more generous friends.'* 

And Porthqs. turning on his heeL made a step to retire. 

" Monsieur rorthos ! Monsieur rorthos ! " cried the procureuse, "I 
have been wrong; I confess it^ I oueht not to have dnven a bargain 
when the matter was to equip a cavalier like you." 

Porthos, without reply, retreated a second step. 

The procureuse fancied she saw him in a brilliant cloud, all sur- 
rounded b}r duchesses and marquises, who cast bags.of money at his feet. 

*' Stop ! in the name of heaven ! Monsieur Portnos," cried she ; "* stop 
and let us talk." 

** TalkinK with you brings me misfortune^" said Porthos. 

** But. teU me, what do you ask P " 

** Notning, for that amounts to the same thing as if I asked you for 
something." 

The procureuse hung herself upon the arm of Perthes, and, in the 
violence of her grief, she cried out :~ 

*' Monsieur Porthos, I am ignorant of all such matters. How should 
I know what a horse is? How should I know what horse-furniture 
isP* 

*' You should have left it to me, then, madame, who do know what 
they are : but you would be parsimonious, and, consequently, lend at 
usury." 

" 1 have done wrong, Monsieur Perthes, but I will repair that wrong, 
upon my word of honour I will." 

''And how will you do that P " asked the musketeer. 

" Listen to me. This evening H. Coquenard is going to the house of 
M. le duo de Ghaulnes, who has sent for him. It is upon a consulta- 
tion, which will last three hours at least ; come, we shall be alone, and 
can make up our accounts." 

** Ah ! now that is speaking to the purpose^ my dear ! " 

"You pardon me, then ? " 

*' We shall see," said Perthes, migestically. 

And they separated, both saying : " Till this evening." 

** The devil : " thought Perthes, as he walked awuy, " it appears I 
am gatling nearer to Monsieur (Joquenard's strong box at lost." 
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CHAPTEB XXXV. 

In the Night all Cats are grey. 

This evenmgt so impatiently looked for hy Porthos and d'Artagnan, 
at length arrived. 

As usual, d'Artagnan presented himself ahout nine o'clock at miladT's 
hotel He found her in a charming humour; he had never been so well 
received. Our Gascon saw at the first glance that his billet had been 
received, and tliat this billet had produced its effect. 

Kittjr entered to bring sberbet. Her mistress spoke kindly to her, 
and smiled upon her with her most ^acious smile ; bul^ alas ! the poor 
girl was so sorrowM that she was insensible to the oondescenaion of 
her mistress. 

D'Artagnan looked at these two women one after the other, and he 
was forced to admit to himself, that nature had made a TniafjiVf^ in 
forming them ; to the great lady she had given a venal, vile sool; to the 
soubrette she had given the heart of a duchess. 

At ten o'clock milady began to appear uneasy ; d'Artagnan under- 
stood what that meant ; she looked at the dock, arose, sat down again, 
and smiled at d'Artagnan in a manner that seemed to say : You are 
very agreeable, no doubt, but you would be charming if you would go 
away. 

D^Artagnan rose, and took his hat ; miladr gate him her hand to 
kiss: the young man felt that she pressed his, and understood that 
it was not at all from coquetry, but from gratitude for his departure. 

" She loves him devlishly ! " murmured he. Then he went outu 

This time Elitty did not wait for him. either in the antechamber, the 
corridor, or under the great gate. D'Artagnan was obli^ to fina his 
wi^ by himself, up the stairs to the little chamber. 

Kitty was seated with her head in her hands, weeping bitterly. 

She heard d'Artagnan enter, but she did not lift up her head ; the 
young man went to her and took her hand, and then she burst into an 
agony of sobbing. 

As d'Artagnan had supposed, milady, on receiving the Ullet, had, in 
the delirium of her joy, told her attendant every thmg: and then^ as a 
reward for the manner in which she had performed ner commission, 
had ^ven her a i)urse of money. 

Eitty, on gaining her own department, had thrown this purse into 
a comer, where it remained open, disgorging three or four pieces of 
gold upon the carpet 

The poor girl, at the caresses of d'Artagnan, raised her head. IV Ar- 
tagnan nimself was terrified at the expression of her countenance; she 
clasped her hands in a supplicating manner, but without daring to 
utter a word. 

However little the heart of d'Artacnan was subject to sympathy, he 
felt softened by this mute grief; but ne held too firmly to nis projects, 
and particularly to this, to change anything in the programme he had 
laid down. He did not leave hMy any hope of his bending; hb only 
reraesented the aifidr to her as a sixhple act of vengeance. 
J ^>?u ▼^geanpa. besides, becaihe the more msy, from ni^dy, no 
doubt to conceal her blushes from her loYdr, havilig di^eredKitty to 
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extinjniish all the lights, eren those in her own chamber. M. de 
Wardes wad to depart before day, in darkness. 

In a few minutes milady was heard entering her chamber. lyAr- 
tagnan made all possible haiBte into his closet ; scarcely had he shut the 
door when the bdl was rung. 

Kitty repUed to the summons, and took care not to leave the door 
open ; out the wainscot was so thin, that d'Artagnan could hear almost 
afi the two women said. 

Milady appeared almost intoxicated with joy ; she made Eit^ repeat 
the minutest details of the pretended interview of the soubrette wi^ 
de Wardes, how he had received her letter, how he had answered, what 
was the expression of his countenance, if ne appeared deeply in love : 
and to all these questions, poor Kitty, forced to appear cheerful, replied 
in a smothered voice, of which her mistress did not even perceive the 
sad tone, so selfish is happiness. 

At length, as the hour of her meeting with the count approached, 
milady had all the lights put out, and ordered Kitty to go to her own 
room, with an injunction to introduce the count the moment he came. 

Kittv had not long to wait. Scarcely had d'Artagnan perceived 
through the keyhole or his hiding-pljuse that all was in darkness, than 
he sprang out, before even Kitty could shut the door of commu- 
nication. 

" What is that noise, there ? '' asked milady. 

" It is I,*' said d'Artagnan, in a low voice,—" I, de Wardes." 

** Oh ! mon Dieu ! mon Dieu ! " muttered Kitty ; '* he could not even 
wait till the hour he himself had fixed ! " 

** Well ! " called out milady, in a trembling voice ; ** why does he not 
come in ? Count ! count ! you know how. anxiously I expect you ! " 

At this summons, d'Artagnan gently got away from Kitty, and went 
hastily into the chamber. 

If rage and pain can torture a soul, it must be when the lover receives, 
under a name which is not his own, protestations of love which are ad- 
dressed to his fortunate rival 

D'Artagnan was in a more painful aitnation than he had anticipated ; 
jealous;^ gnawed him to the neart, and he suffered almost as much as 
poor Kitty, who was weeping all the while in the next chamber. 

'* Yes. count," said milady, in her softest and sweetest voice, and press* 
ing his hand tenderly between hers,—** yes, I am happy in the love which 
your looks and words have expressed every time we have met. I also, 
dear de Wardes, love you. To-morrow, send me some token which 
shall prove that you think of m&— and— lest you should forget it— suffer 



me — " 



And she took a ring from her finger, and passed it on to one of 
d'Artagnan's. 

D'Artagnan remembered having seen this ring on milady's hand; it 
was a magnificent sapphire, surrounded with brilliants. 

D'Artagnan's first impulse was to return it: but milady added :— 

** No, no ; keep that ring for my sake. Tou will render me, like- 
wise," said she, m an agitated voice, "a greater service than you can 
imagine." 

**This woman is ftdl of mysteries," murmured d'Artagnan, to 
himself. 

At this moment he felt ready to reveal eveiything to her. He opened 
his mouth to tell milady who he was, and with what object of vengeance 
he had come ; but she added y^ 

*' Poor^deajrangd ! whom that moBster of aGasoon was sonearkilling." 
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That monster was himself. 

*' Do you still suffer pain from your wounds ? " continued she. 




cruelly!* 
oonfidenoe 

is not yet come!" 

It required some little time for d' Artagnan to recover from this short 
but pitny dialogue ; but all the ideas of venf^eance which he had brought 
with him had comnletely yanished. This woman exercised an incredible 
power over him : he hated and adored her at the same time. He had 
never believed that two such contrary sentiments could exist in the 
Fame heart, and, by uniting, form a strange and in some respects a 
diaboUcal love. 

One o'clock had, however, struck, and it became necessary to part 
D'Artagnan, at the moment of leaving milady, felt nothing but a lively 
regret at tearing himself away ; and in the passionate adieu which IJiey 
reciprocally addressed to each other, a fresh interview was agreed upon 
for the following week. 

Poor Kitty hoped to exchange some few words with d'Arta^an, as 
he passed through her chamber ; but milady conducted him in dark- 
ness, and did not leave him till he was upon the stairs. 

In the morning, d'Artagnan hastened to Athos's residence. He was 
engaged in so singular an adventure, that he wished to ask his advice. 
He related everything to him ; the brow of Athos darkened repeatedly 
during the recilal 

** Your milady," said he, ''appears to be an infamous creature; but 
you, on ^our part, have been not the less wrong in deceiving her. In 
one fashion or another, you have secured yourself a terrible enemy." 

And whilst he was speaking, Athos looked with great attention at the 
sapphire surrounded by diamonds which had taken on d'Artognan's 
finger the place of the queen's ring, now carefully put away. 

'^You are looking at my ring ?'^ said the Gascon, quite proud of ex- 
hibiting such a present before the eyes of his friends. 

'* Yes," said Athos ; " it reminds me of a fieunily jewel" 

** It is handsome, is it not ?" said d'Artasnan. 

" Maffni&cent 1 " replied Athos. " 1 did not think two sapphires of 
such a fine water existed. Have you exchanged your diamond for it ? " 

" No," said d'Artagnan ; *'it is a present from my beautiful English- 
woman, or rather my b^utiful Frenchwoman; for although I have 
never asked her the question, I am convinced she was bom in 
France." 

*' You had that ring from milady ?" cried Athos, with a voice of grr^t 
emotion. 

" From her own hand : she gave it to me last night." 

" Let me look at that ring," said Athos. 

" Certainly," said d'Artaman, taking it fh>m his finger. 

Athos examined it, and Became very pale ; then he tried it on the 
little finger of his left hand : it fitted this finger as if it had been made 
for it. 

A shade of anger and vengeance passed over the usually calm brow of 
the gentleman. . 

" It is impossible to be she," said he. "How could this ring come 
into the hands of milady Glarik ! And yet it is difficult to suppose such 
a resemblance should exist between two jewels." 

" Do you know this ring ? " asked d'Artagnan. i 

" I thought I did," replied Athos ; ** but no doubt I was mistaken." 
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And he retamed it to d'Artagnan, without, however, oeadng to 
look at it 

" Pray," said Athos, at the end df a minute, "either take off that 
ring, or turn the collet inside ; it recalls such cruel recollections, that 
I cannot keep my head cool enough to converse with you. Did you not 
come to ask my advice ? Did you not sajr you were at a loss how to act ? 
— ^But, stop— let me look at that ring again ; the one I mentioned to you 
had one of its faces scratched from an accident." 

D*Artagnan took off the ring, and returned it to Athos. 

Athos started >-'* Look i'-see!" said he; '* is it not strange?** And 
he pointed out to d'Artagnan the scratch he remembered. 

'^But from whom did this sapphire come to you, Athos ? " 

** Prom my mother, who inherited it from ner mother. As I told 
you, it is an old family jewel, which ought never to have gone out of 
the family." 

** And you-~8old it ? " asked d'Artagnan, hesitatingly. 

** No," replied Athos, with a singular smile; **I gave it away during 
a night passed in love, as it was ^ven to you." 

D Arta^an became pensive m his turn : it appeared to him that he 
could see m the soul of milady abysses whose depths were dark and un- 
known. He took back the ring ; but put it into his pocket, and not on 
to his finger. 

" D'Artagnan," said Athos, taking his hand. " you know I love you ; 
if I had a son, I could not love him better than I do you. Take my 
advice— renounce this woman. I do not know her ; but a species of in- 
tuition tells me that she is a lost creature, and that there is something 
fatal about her." 

" You are right," sud d' Artagnan ; ** therefore I have done with her. 
I confess to you, this woman terrifies me myself." 

" Shall you have the courage ? ** said Athos. 

^' I shall," repUed d' Artagnan, " and instantly." 

^ Indeed ? In truth, my young friend, you will act rightly " said the 
gentleman, pressing the hand of the Gascon with an affection almost 
paternal: and God grant that this woman, who has scarcely entered 
into your life, may not leave a terrible trace m it ! " 

And Athos bowed to d' Artagnan, like a man who wishes it to be 
understood that he would not be sorry to be left alone with his 
thoughts 

On reaching home, d'Artanian found E[itty waiting for him. A 
month's fever could not have altered the poor girl more than this night 
of sleeplessness and grief had done. 

She was sent by her mistress to the fiilse de Wardes. Her mistress 
was mad with love, intoxicated with joy ; she wished to know when her 
lover would meet her again. 

And poor Kitty, pale and trembling, awaited d'Artagnan's reply. 

Athos had great mfluence over the young man : the counsels of his 
friend Joined to theories of his own hearty made nim determine, now 
his pride was saved, and his vengeance satisfied, not to see milady again. 
As a reply he took a pen and wrote the following letter ; — 

** Do not depend upon me, madame, for the next meeting : since my 
convalescence! have so many affairs of this kind on my hands, that I 
am forced to regulate them a little. When your turn comes, I ahaJl 
have the honour to inform you of it. 

*' I kiss your hands. 

•' Db Wabdbs.'* 
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Not a word about the sapphire : was the Gascon determined to keep 
it as a weapon a^minst milady ? or else, let us be frank, did he not 
reserve this sapphire as a last resource for the equipment ? 

We should be wrong, besides, to judge of the actions of one period, finom 
the point of view of another penod. That which would now be con- 
sidered as disgraceful in a geutleman was at this time quite a simple and 
natural affbir.andthe cadets of the best £unilies were in general kept 
by their mistresses. 

lyArtagnan KaTO the open letter to Kitty, who, at first, was unable 
to comprehend it^ hut who became almost wild with joy on reading 
it a second time. 

Kitty could scarcely believe in her happiness : d'Artagnan was forced 
to repeat with his tongue the assurances which the letter had given her 
in writing : and whatever might be, considering the violent character 
of milady, the danger which the poor girl incurred in giving this billet 
to her mistress, she ran back to tne Place Boyale as fast as hw legs ooold 
carry her. 

The heart of the best woman is pitiless for the griefs of a rival. 

Milady opened the letter with an eagerness equal to that with which 
Kitty had brought it ; but at the first words she read, she became livid; 
then she crushed the paper; then she turned with flashing eyes upon 
Kitty. 

•* What is this letter ? " cried she. 

'* The answer to madame's," replied Kitty, all in a tremble. 

** Impossible ! " cried milady, ** it is impossible that aBentleman could 
have written such a letter to a woman ! " 

Then, all at once, startins :— 

" My. God ! ** cried she— "can he have P "—and she stopped. 

She ground her teeth, she was of the colour of ashes : she endea- 
voured to go towards the window for air; but she could only stretch 
forth her arms, he legs foiled her, and sank into a^fautettiL 

Kitty, feafing she was going to faint^ hastened towards her, and 
was begmning to open her dress. But nulady started up, pushing her 
away. 

** What do you want with me ? " said she, " and why did you place 
your hand on me ? " 

" I thought you were goins to faint, miladv ; and I wished to render 
you asnstance, ** answered the girl, terrified at the terrible expression 
which the face of her mistress had assumed. 

'* I faint ! I ! I ! do you take me for a weak, sillv woman, then P 
When I am insulted, I do not faint, I avenge myself! '^ 

And she made a sign for Kitty to leave the room. 



CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

Dream of Vengeance. 

That evemns milady gave orders that when M. d'Artagnan came as 
usual, he shoula be immediately admitted. But he did not come. 

The next day Kitty came to see the young man asain, and related to 
him all that had passed on the preceding evening : a'Artagnan smiled ; 
this jealous anger of milady was his revenge. 

That evening milady was still more impatient than on the preceding 
one ; she renewed the order relative to tne Gascon ; but^ as before^ she 
expected him in vain. 
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The next morning, "svhen Kitty presented herself at d'Artagnan's resi- 
dence, she was no longer joyous and alert as she had heen on the two 
preoeding days, but on the contrary, as sad as possible. 

lyArts^an asked the poor girl what was the matter with her, but 
she, as her only reply, drew a letter from her pocket and gave it to him. 

This letter was in milady's handwriting, only tms time it was addressed 
to M. d'Artagnan, and not to M. de Waffdes. 

He opened it, and read as follows ^— 

** Dear Monsieur d'Artagnan— It is wrong thus to neglect your friends, 
particularly at the moment you are about to leave them for so long a 
time. My brother-in-law and myself expected you yesterday and the 
dny before, but in vain. Will it be the same this evening ? 

** Your very grateful 

"LadyClabik.'' 

''That's all very simple," said d'Artagnan; **I expected this letter. 
My credit rises by the foil of that of the count de Wardes.^ 
And will you go ?** asked Kitty. 

''Listen to me, my dear sirl," said the Gascon, who sought for an 
excuse in his own eyes for breaking the promise he had made Athos ; 
" you must undersl4uid it would be impolitic not to accept such a positive 
invitation. Milady, at not seeing me come again, would not her able to 
understand what could cause the interruption of my visits, and might 
suspect something : who could say how &r the vengeance of such a 
woman would go ?" 

" Oh dear ! oh dear P* said Kitty, *' you know how to represent things 
in such a way that you are alwa^ in the right. You are going now to 

Eay your court to her again, and if, this time, you succeea in pleasing 
er m your own name and with your own faoe^ it will be mucii worse 
than before.^ 

Instinct caused poor Kitty to guess a part of what was going to happen. 

D'Artagnan reassured her as well as he could, and promised to remain 
insensible to the seductions of milady. 

He told Kitly to teU her mistress that he could not be more grateful 
for her kindnesses than he was, and that he would be obedient to her 
orders ; but he did not dare to write, for fear of not being abla to such 
experienced eyes as those of milady, to disguise his writing sufficiently. 

As nine o'clock struck, d'Arta^an was at the Place Boyale. It was 
&7ident that the servants who waited in the antechamber were warned, 
for as soon as d'Artaman appeared, before even he had asked if milady 
were visible, one of tnem ran to announce him. 

** Show bun in," said milady, in a quick tone, but so piercing that 
d'Artagnan heard her in the antechamoer. 

He was introduced. 

** I am at home to nobody," said milady ; '* observe, to nobody." 

The servant went out. 

D'Artagnan cast an inquhring glance at milady. She was pale, and 
her eves looked red, either from tears or want of sleep. The number 
of lights had been intentionallv diminished, but the young woman could 
not conceal the traces of the fever which had devoured her during the 
last two days. 

D'Artagnan approached her with his usual gallantry. She then made 
an extraordinary effort to receive him^ but never did a more distressed 
countenance give the lie to a more amiable smile. 

To the questions which d'Artagnan put concerning her health-* 

"Illl" replied she, "very ill r 

b2 
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'* Then," replied he, " my yiait is ill-timed : yon, no doubt, Btaad in 
need of repose^ and I will not intrude longer. - 

*' No, no/' said milady ; " on the oontrary. Stay* Monsieur d'Artagnan^ 
your agreeable oompany will divert me." 

Oh ! oh I thought d'Artagnan. She has never been so kind before. 
I must be on my guard. 

Milady assumed the most agreeable air possible, and oonyened with 
more than her usual brilUanoy. At the same time the fever, which for 
an instant abandoned her, returned to give lustre to her eyes, colour to 
her cheeks, and vermilion to her lips. I^Artaffnan was again in the 
presence of the Circe who had before surrounded nim with her enchant- 
ments. His love, which he believed to be extinct, but which was onhr 
asleep, awoke again in hia h^urt. Milady smiled, and d'Artagnan f^It 
thftt ne oould damn himself for that smile. There was a moment at 
which he felt sometiiing like remorse. 

By degrees, milady beoEune more communioative. She asked d'Artagnan 
if he hskd a mistress? 

"Alas!" said d'Artagnan, with the most sentimental air he oould 
assume, *' can you be cruel enough to put such a question to me ; to me 
who, from the moment I saw you, have only breathed and sighed by you 
and for you !** , 

Milady smiled with a strange smile. 

'' Then you do love me ?" said she. 

*' Have I anv need to tell you so ? oauyouhave&iledtoperoeiveilP" 

^Perhaps I have ; but you know, the more hearts are worth the cap- 
ture, the more difficult they are to be won." 

''Oh! difficulties do not affright me," said d'Artagnan. **! shrink 
before nothing but impossibilities" 

*' Nothing is impossible," replied milady, *' to true love." 

" Nothing, madame?" 

*' Nothing," replied milady. 

The devif! thought d'Artagnan. The note is changed. Can she be 
going to fall in love with me, by ohanoe, this fair inconstant, and be 
disposed to give me myself another sapohire like that which she gave 
me for de Wardes ? 

D'Artagnan drew his seat nearer to milady'sL 

** WelL now, let us see what you would do to prove this lov« of whioh 
you speak." 

" All that could be required of me. Order— I am ready." 

** For everything?" 

*' For everything," cried d'Artasnan, who knew beforehand that he 
had not mucn to nsk in engaging nimself thus. 

" Well, now let us talk a htUe seriously," said milady, in her turn 
drawing her fauteuU nearer to d'Artagnan's chair. 

^ I am all attention, madame," said ne. 

Milady remained thoushtftil and undecided for a moment ; then, as if 
appearing to have formed a resolution-- 

*" 1 have an enemv," said she. 

''You, madame r said d'Artagnan, afiboting surprise; *'is that pos- 
nUe? MyQod! good and beautifiil as you are !" 

** A mortal enemy." 

" Indeed !" 

** An enemy, who has insolted me so oruelly, that between him and 
meit is war to the death. Mi^ I reckon upon you as an auxiliary ?" 

D'Artagnan at onoe perceived what the vmdiotive creature was 
oonungto. 
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** Ton may, mtdame," mid he, with eiinphBas. " Hy arm and my life 
are Tl^nrs, as my love is.'' 

** Then," said milady, ** sinoe yon are as generous as yon are losing— ** 

She stopped. 

^ Well P*^ demanded d^Artagnan. 

" WelV replied milady, aller a moment of silence, ** Arom the present 
time cease to talk of impoesibilitiies." 

"Bo not oyerwfaelm me with happiness !" cried d'Artagnan, throwing 
himself on his knees, and cohering with kisses the hftnds she did not 
attempt to withdraw. 

" Avenge me of that infkmons de Wardes,'' said milady to herself, "and 
I shall soon know how to get rid of you, donble ibol, living sword- 
blade!'* 

" Fall voluntiffily into my arms," said d'Artasnan, likewise to him- 
self, " after havius abused me with such efih>nxery, hypocritical, dan- 
gerous woman, ana afterwards I will laugh at you with nim whom you 
wish me to kill." 

lyArtagnan lifted up his head. 

" I am ready," said he. 

" Yon have understood me, then, dear Monsieur d'Artagnan," stdd 
milady. 

" I could understand one of your looks.** 

" Then you would employ on my account your arm, which has already 
acquired so muph renown P** 
^^ Instantly !«^ 

" But, on my part** said milady. " how should I repay such a ser- 
vice? I know what lovers are; they are men who do nothing for 
nothing." 

" You know the only reply that I desire,** said fl'Artagnan, ** the only 
one worthy of you and of me ! " 

And he drew her gently towards him. 

She scarcely resisted. 

" Interested man ! " said she, smiling. 

'* Ah !'* cried d'Artagoan, really carried away by the passion this 
woman had the power to kindle in him, " Ah ! that is because my 
happiness appears so impossible to me ; and I have such fear that 
it should fly away from me like a dream, that I pant to make a reidity 
of it." ' 

'* "Well ! merit this pretended happiness, then ! ** 

" I am at your orders,** said d*Artagnan, 

" Quite certain ?'* said milady, with a last doubt. 

'' Only name tb me the base man that has brought tears into your 
beautiful eyes !'* 

" Who told you that I had been weeping ?** laid she. 

" It appeared to me—'* 

" Such women as I am don't weep/* said milady. 

" So much the better ! Come, tell me what his name Is." 

" Bemember that his name is all my secret.** 

** Yet I must know his name." 

" Yes, you must ; see what confidence I have in you ! ** 

" You overwhelm me with joy. What Is his name ?** 

•* You know him." 

"Indeed!" 

" Yes." 

** It is surely not one of my friends?** replied d'Artognani affectLa^ 
hesitation, in order to make her believe him ignorant 
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** If it were one of ;rour frieads, you would hedtafce^ then ? " aried 
milady : and a threatenmg glance darted from her eyes. 

** Kot if it were ,my own brother!" oried d'Artagnan, as if carried 
away by his enthusiasm. 

Our Gascon adTanoed this without risk, for be knew all that was 
meant. 

*' I love your devotedness,'* said milady. 

" Alas ! ao you love nothing else in me ?" asked d'Artagnan. 

" I love you also, you !" siud she. taking his hand. 

And the warm pressure made d'Artagnan tremble, as iLby the touch, 
that fever which consumed milady was communicated to him. 

" You love me ! you ! " cried he. ** Oh ! if that were so. I should lose 
my reason ! " 

And he folded her in his arms. She made no effort to remoTO her 
lips from his kisses, only she did not respond to them. 

Her lips were cold ; it appeared to d'Artagnan that he had embzaoed 
a statue. 

He was not the less intoxicated with joy. electrified by love; he 
almost believed in the tenderness of milady ; he almost believed in the 
crime of de Wardes. If de Wardes had at that moment been under 
his hand, he would have killed him. 

Milady seized the desired moment. 

^ His name is-—*' said she. in her turn. 

" Be Wardes ; I know it,*^ cried d'Arta^an. 

** And how do you know it ? " asked muady, seizing both his hands, 
and endeavouring to read with her eyes to the bottom of his heart. 

D' Artagnan felt he had allowed himself to be carried away, and that 
he had committed an error. 

** Tell me ! tell me ! teU me, I say," repeated milady, " how do you 
knowit?" 

^ How do I know it?" said d'Artagnan. 

"Yes." 

*" I know it, because, yesterday, M. de Wardes^ in a salon where I was, 
showed a ring which he said he had of you." 

'* Miserable scoundrel !" cried milady. 

The epithet, as may be easily understood, resounded to the very bot- 
tom of the heart of d'Artagnan. 

" Well ? " continued she. 

''Well, I will avenge you of this 'miserable scoundrel,'" replied 
d' Artagnan, giving himself the airs of Don Japhet of Armenia^ 

'' Thanks ! my brave friend ! " cried milady ; " and when shall I be 
avenoed?" 

" To-morrow— immediately— when you please ! " 

Milady was about to cry out, " immediately;" but she reflected that 
such precipitation would not be very gracious towards d'Artasnan. 

Besides, she had a thousand precautions to take, a thousand qoonsels 
to give to her defender, in order that he might avoid exphinatiokiB with 
the count before witnesses. All this was answered by an expression of 
d'Artagnan's. 

" To-morrow," said he, ** you will be avenged, or I shall be dead ! " 

** No ! " said she, *' you will avenge me; but you i^iU not be dead. He 
is a contemptible fellow." 

** Towards women he may be, but not towards men. I know some- 
thing of him." 

** fiut it seems you had not much to complain of your fortune in 
your contest with nim ? ** 
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f ** IV)rtaiie is a ooixrtenii ; tiiough ftvourable yesterday, she may torn 

her back to-morrow.'* 
g ** Whioh means that you now hesitate ? '' 

** No, I do not hesitate ; God forbid ! But would it be just to allow 
i me to go to a possible death, without having given me at least some- 
thing more than hope ?** 

Milady answered by a glance which said, *' Is that all, speak then ? " 
And then aocompanymg the glance with explanatory words :^ 

** That is but too jusv' saia she, tenderly. 
I ''Oh! yon are an angel !" ezdaimed the young man. 

*" Then all is agreed?^ said she. 

** Except that whioh I ask of you, dear love ! " 

*' But when I tell you that you may rely on my tenderness P " 

** I cannot wait till to-morrow.'* 

^'Silence! Ihearmylnrother: it will be useless for him to find you here." 
J She rang the bell, and Kitty appeared. 

** Go out this w^r*" said she^ opening a small, private door, ** and 
come back at eleven adook ; we wul then terminate this conversation , 
Kitty will conduct you to my chamber." 

The poor girl was near fiunting at hearing these words. 

** Well ! mBdemoiselle ! what are you thmking about, standing there 
like a statue? do as I bid you: show the chevalier the way ; and this 
evening at eleven o'dook,— you nave heard what I said." 

" It appears that these appointments are all made for eleven o'dook," 
thoufcht a* Artagnan : " thaF s a settled custom." 

Milady held out her hand to him, whioh he kissed tenderly. 

^ But^" said he, as he retired as quickly as possible from the reproaches 
of Kitty, ** but I must not play the fool :— this is certainly a very bad 
woman, I must be upon my guard." 



CHAPTEE XXXVn. 

Milady's Secret. 

IVAbtaokak left the hotel instead of going up at once to Kitty's 
chamber, as she endeavoured to persuade Jum to do, and that for two 
reasons : the first, because by this means he should escape reproaches, 
recriminations, and prayers; the second, because he was not sorry to 
have an opportunity of examining his own thoughts, and endeavourmg, 
if possible, to &thom those of this woman. 

What was most dear in the matter was that d'Arteraian loved milady 
like a madman, and that she did not love him at all In an instant 
d'Artagnan perceived that the best way in which he could act would be 
to go home and write milady a long letter, in which he would confess to 
her that he and de Wardes were, up to tne present moment^ the same, 
and that consequently he could not undertake, without committing 
suidde, to kill the count de Wardes. But he also was spurred on by a 
ferodous desire of vengeance; he wished to possess this woman in his 
own name, and as this vengeance appeared to him to have a certain 
sweetness in it, he could not make up his mind to renounce it. 

He walked six or seven times round the Place Boyale, turning round at 
every ten steps to look at the light in milady's apartmenl^ which was to 
be seen through the blinds : it was evident that this tune the young 
woman was not in such haste to retire to her apartmentiasdie hadbeen 
the first. 
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^t lengtili Mid light disappeared.^ 

With this light was extinguished the last irresolution in the heart of 
d'Artagnan : he recalled to his mind the detuls of the first nigh^ and, 
with a beatine heart and a brain on fire, he entered the hotel and flew 
towards Kitty's chamber. 

The poor girl, pale as death, and trembling in all her limbeL wished to 
stop her lover ; but milady, with her ear on the watch« had heard the 
noise d'Artagnan made^ and opened her door. 

'* Gome in,'' said she. 

AH this was of «aoh incredible immodesty.of suohmonstronsefinrontery, 
that d' Artagnan could scarcely believe what he saw or what he heard. 
He believed himself to be drawn into one of thflee fimtastio intrigaes 
which we meet with in our dreams. 

He, however, darted not the less quickly towards milady, yielding to 
that magnetic attraction which the loadstone exercises over iron. 

The ofoor was closed after tiiem: and Kitty, at the same instant, 
rushed towards the door. Jealousy, fury, offended pride, all the pas- 
sions in short that dispute the heart of an outrai;ed woman in love, urnad 
her to make a revelation : but she reflected that she would be totally 
lost if she confessed having assisted in such a machination, and above 
all, that d'Artagnan would be lost to her for ever. This last thought of 
love counselled ner to make this last sacrifice. 

D'Artagnan, on his part, had gained the summit of all his wishes: it 
was no longer a rival that was beloved, it was he himself that was ap- 
parently beloved. A secret voice whispered to him, at the bottom of his 
heart, that he was but an instrument of vengeance, that he was only 
caressed till he had given death ; but pride^ but self-love, but madness 
silenced this voice, and stifled its murmurs. And then our Gascon, 
with the strong quantity of conceit which we know he possesed, com- 
pared himself with de Wardes. and asked himself, why, after all, he 
should not be beloved for himself? 

He abandoned himself entirely to the sensations of the moment. 
Milady was no longer for him that woman of fatal intentions who had 
for an instant terrified him; she was an ardent, passionate mistress, giv- 
ing herself entirely up to a love which she herself seemed to part^e. 

But milady, who had not the same motives for forgetfUlness that 
d'Artajznan had, was the first to return to reality, and asked the young 
man ir the measures which were on the morrow to brinK on the ren- 
counter between him and de Wardes were already arranged in his mind. 

But d'Artagnan, whose ideas had taken quite another course, forgot 
himself like a fool, and answered gallantly, that this was not the time to 
think about duels and sword-thrusts. 

This coldness for the only interests that occupied her min^ terrified 
milady, whose questions become more pressing. 

Then d'Artegnan, who had never seriously thouffht of this impossible 
duel, endeavoured to turn the conversation, but ne could not succeed. 
Milady kept him within the limits she had traced beforehmdwith her 
irresiRtible spirit and her iron will 

D'Artagnan fancied himself very cunning when advising milady to 
renounce, by pardoning de Wardes, the furious projects she had formed. 

But, at the first word he uttered, she started^ and withdrew from him. 

^ Are you afraid, dear d'Artagnan ?" said she, m a sharp, bantermg voice, 
which sounded strangely in the darkness. 

" Ton cannot think me to be so, dear love!" replied d'Artagnan; 
"but, now suiypoee this poor count de Wardes should De less guilty than 
you imagme him to be P^' 
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*' At all event^" said milady, seriously, *' he has deoeiTedm^ and from 
the moment he deceived me, he merited death.'' 

*' He shall die then, since you condemn him !" said d'Artagnan, in so 
firm a tone, that it appeared to milady the ezpiession of a devotedness 
superior to every trial. 

She then drew near to him again. 

When the faint light of dawn peeped through the blinds, milady 
warned d'Artagnan that it was time to depart, and at the same time 
reminded him of his promise to avenge her on the count de TVardes. 

"I am quite ready,'' said d'Artagnan;' '*hut^ in the first place, I 
should Uke to be certain of one thing." 

" And what is that ? " asked milady. 

" That is— whether you reaUy love me." 

" I have given you a proof that I do, I think." 

" Yes ; and I am yours, body and soul." 

" Thanks, my brave lover ! but as I have given yon a proof of my 
love, you must^in jpva turn, prove yours; must you not P"' 

" Certainly. But if you love me as m uch as you say," said d'Artagnan, 
*' do you not entertain a Uttle fear on tay account P " 

"What have I to fear?" 

" Why, that I may be dangerously wounded ; killed even." 

" Impossible," cried milady ; "' you are such a valiant man, and such 
an expert swordsman." 

" You would not, then, prefer a means," resumed d'Artagnan, "which 
would equallv avenge you, whilst rendering the combat uselees P " 

Milady looked at her lover in silence ; the pale light of the first rays 



of daar gave to her dear eyes a strangely frightful expression. 
" Keally," said she, " I believe you now begin to hesitate." 
" No, 1 do not hesitate ; but I really pity this poor count de Wardes, 



since you have ceased to love him ; and 1 think that a man must be 
so severely punished by the loss of your love, that he stands in need of 
no other chastisement." 

** Who toldyou that I have loved him P" asked milady. 

" At least, I am now at liberty to believe, without too much &tuity, 
that you love another," said the young man, in a caressing tone, "and 
I repeat that I am really interested for the.count." 

" You P" asked mikdy. 

« Yes. I." 

" And ou what account P " 

" Because I alone know—" 

"What?" 

-** That he is far from being, or rather having been, so guilty jnwards 
you as he appears to be." 

" Indeed !" said milady, in an anxious tone; "explain yourself, for 
I really cannot teU what you mean." 

And she looked at d'Artagnan, who held her in his embrace^ with 
eyes which kindled more and more. 

" Yes, I am a man of honour ! " said d'Artagnan, determined to come 
to an end ; " and since your love is mine^ and I am satisfied I possess it, 
—for I do possess it, do I not P" 

" Entirely,— go on !" 

" Well, I feel as if transformed ; a confession weighs on my mind." 

** A confession ! " 

" If I had the least doubt of your love I would not make it ; but you 
love me, my beautiful miBtres8---do you not P— you love me P " 

-Without doubt I do." 
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" Then if, through excess of love, I have rendered myself culpable 
towards you, you will pardon me ? " 

"Perhaps!" 

D'Artagnan endeavoured, with the sweetest smile he oould aasnme, 
to bring his lips dose to those of milady; but she turned away from 
him. 

*' TioB confession/' said she, growing paler and paler; ** what is this 
confession ? " 

** You gave de Wardes a meeting on Thursday las^ in this Tery 
chamber, did you not?" 

'* Who, I ! no, certamly not," said milady, in a tone of voice so firm. 
and with a countenance so unchanged, that if d'Artagnan had not had 
so perfect a certainty of the fact, he would have doubted. 

Do not say that which is not true, my angel ! " said d'Artagnan, 
smiling, " that would be useless." 

** What do you mean P Speak ! You terrify me to death ! " 

" Be satisfied; you are not guilty towards me; I have ahready par- 
doned you." 

"What next? What next?" 

" ])e Wardes cannot boast of anything." 

" How in that ? You told me yourself that that ring—" 

** That ring, my love, I have. The count de Wardes of Thursdaj and 
the d'Artagnan of to-day are the same person." 

The imprudent youns man expected a surprise mixed with shame ; a 
slight storm which would resolve itself into tears ; but he was deceived 
strangely, and his error was not of long duration. 

Faie and terrible^ milady arose, and repukbig d'Artagnan with a 
violent blow on the oreast, she sprang out of bed. 

It was then almost broad dayh^t 

D'Artagnan held her by her night-gown of fine cambric, imploiinff 
her pardon ; but she, with a violent and desperate movement^ memptoSi 
to escape from him. By this the cambric was torn, leavine her 
shoulders bare, and, upon one of those beautiAU, round shomders, 
d'Artagnan, with an inexpressible emotion, recognised the fleur-de-hs^ 
that indelible mark whidi the ignominious hand of the executioner 
imnresses. 

^ Great God ! " cried d'Artagnan, loosing his hold of the nig^t-gown; 
and remained mute, motionless, and frozen upon the bed. 

But milady felt herself denounced by d'Artagnan's terror even, fie 
had doubtless seen all. The young man now knew her secret her 
terrible secret, of which all the worlcL excepting; he, was ignorant 

She turned upon him, no longer like a funous woman, but like a 
wounded panther. 

** Ah. wretch ! " cried she, "thou hast basely betrayed me; and, still 
more, tnou hast my secret ! Thou shalt die ! 

And she fiew to a little inlaid casket that stood upon the toilel 
opened it with a feverish and trembling hand, drew from it a small 
poniard with a golden hafb and a sharp thin blade^ and then threw 
herself with a bound on the nearly naked d'Artagnan. 

Although the young man was, as we know, brave, he was terrified at 
this wild countenance, those horribly dihited pupils, those pale cheeks^ 
and those bleeding lips ; he drew back to the other side of the bed, as be 
would have done from a serpent which was crawling towards him, and 
his sword coming in contact with his sweat-moistened hand, he drew it 
from the scabbard. 

But without taking any heed of the swora, milady endeavoured toget 
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Upon the bed to stab him, and did not stop till sbe felt the sharp point 
at her throat 
Then she endeavoured to seise the sword with her hands; but 
kept it from her iprasp, and continued to present the point 



sometimes at her eyes, sometimes at her breast^ whilst he slipped from 
the bed, aiming at nuudng his retreat by the door which led to Kitty's 
apartment 

Milady, during this time, continued to strike at him with her dagger, 
wiOi horrible fury, soroaming in a superhuman manner. 

As all this, howcYer. bore some resemblance to a duel, d'Artagnan 
soon began to recover himself. 

"Very well! pretty lady^ very well!" said he; "but pardieu! if 
you dont calm yourself, I will mark you with a second flear-de-Us upon 
one of those pretty cheeks ! " 

" Scoundrel ! ixi&mous scoundrel ! " howled milady. 

But d'ArtagnaD; still keeping on the defensive, drew near to Kitty's 
door. At the noise they made, she in overturning the furniture to 
get at him, he in screening hiniself behind the furniture to keep out 
of her reach, Kitty opened the door. lyATtagnan, who had constantly 
manoeuvred to get near this door, was not at more than three paces 
from it With one spring he flew from the chamber of milady into 
that of the maid, and, qmck as lightning, he slammed too the door, 
and placed all his weight against it whilst Kitty bolted it 

Then milady attempted to tear down the door-frame, with a strength 
apparently above that of woman ; but finding this impossible, she, in 
her fttrv. stabbed at the door with her poniard, the point of which 
repeateoiilf glittered through the wood. Every blow was accompanied 
by a terrible imprecation. 

" Quick, Kitty, quick ! " said d'Artagnan, in a low voice, as soon as 
the bolts were fast " let me get out of the hotel, for if we leave her 
time to turn rouno, she will nave me killed by the servants." 

" But you can't go out so," said Kitty, " you are quite naked." 

'* Thai* s true," said d'Artagnan, who then first thought of the cos- 
tume in which he appeared ; '* thaf s true ; but dress me as well as 
you are able, only make haste ; think, my dear girl, it's life and death !" 

Kitty was but too well aware of that ; in a moment she muffled him 
up in a large flowered robe, a capacious hood and a doak ; she gave him 
some slippers in which he placed his naked feet and then conducted 
him down the stairs. It was time : milady had tuready rung her bell, 
and roused the whole hotel. The porter was drawing the cord at tho 
moment milady, half naked likewise, cried from her window— 

''Dont open the gate !" 

The young man sprang out whilst she was still threatening; him with 
an impotent gesture. At the moment she lost sight of mm, milady 
sank back liGunUng into her chamber. 



CHAPTEE XXXVin. 

How, vnthoat incommoding himself, Afhos fonnd his Equipment. 

lyABTAGiTAN was 60 complctelv bewildered, that without taking anv 
heed of what would become of Kitty, he ran at mil speed across hau 
Paris, and did not stop till he came to Athos' door. Tne confusion o^ 
his nuad, the terror which q[)urred him on, the cries of some of ^* 
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patrol who started in pursuit of bim, and the shoutinff of the people, 
who, notwithstanding the earljr hour, were going to their work, onlj 
made him precipitate his course. 

He crossed the court, ran up the two flights to Athofl^ apaitmenta^ 
and knocked at the door enougn to break it down. 

Grimaud oameL rubbing his half-open eyes, to answer this noisy enm- 
mons, and d'Artagnan sprang with such yiolence into the room as 
nearly to overturn the astomshed lackey. 

In spite of his habitual mutism, the poor lad this time found his 
speech. 

''Holloa, there!" cried he, "what do you want^ you Btmmpet? 
"What's your business here, you hussey P" 

D'Artagnan threw off his hood, and disengaged his ha&cls from the 
folds of the cloak; and, at sight of the moustaches and the naked 
sword, the poor devil perceived he had to deal with a maa* He then 
concluded it must be an assassin. 

*' Help ! murder ! help !" cried he. 

''Hold your tongue, you stupid frilow!" said the youn^ man, "I 
am d'Artaffnan, doirt you know me ? Where is your master P" 

" You, Monsieur d'Artagnan !" cried Grimaud, " impossible 1^ 

" Grimaud," said Atho& coming out of his apartment in a robe de 
ehambre, " Grimaud, I thought I heard you permiUtng yoursdf to 
speak P" 

"Ah! monsieur! but—" 

" SUence !" 

Grimaud contented himself with pointing d'Artsgnan out to his 
master vrith his finger. 

Athos recognised his comrade, and, phlegmaUc as be was, he burst 
into a laugh that was quite excused by the masquerade before his eyes : 
petticoats falling over his shoes, sleeves tucked up, and moustaches stiff 
with agitation ! 

" Don't laugh, my friend," cried Artagnan, " for heaven's sake, dont 
laugh, for, upon my soul, it is no laughing matter." 

And he pronounced these words with such a solemn air and with such 
a real appearance of terror, that Athos eagerly seized his hand, crying^ 

*• Are you wounded, my friend P How pale you are !" 

" No, but I have just met with a terrible adyenture. Are you alone, 
Athos P" 

'* Parbleu I who do you eiqpect to find vrith me at this hour P " 

" Well I well !" and d'Ar&gnan rushed into Athos* chamber. 

" Come! speak !" said the latter, closing the door and bolting it that 
they mi(|[ht not be ^sturbed. " Is the king dead P Have you Killed 
the cardinal P Why you are quite beside yourself: oome, come, tell me, 
I am dying with curiosity and uneasiness." 

" Athos,^' said d'Artagnan, getting rid of his female garments, and 
appearing in his shirt, "prepare yourself to hear an incredible, an un- 
hrard-of history." 

" Well, but put on that robe de chambre first," said the musketeer to 
his friend. 

D'Artagnan got into the robe as quickly as he could, taking one sleeve 
for the other, so greatly was he still agitated. 

"Well," said Athos. 

" Well !" repUed d'Artagnan, inclining his mouth to Athos* ear, and 
lowering his yoioe, "milady is markea vrith a flemvde-lis upon her 
shoulder!" 

"Ah!" cried the mudceteer, as if he bad received a ball in his heart 
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"Are you sure," said d'Artagnan, "am you mrs that the other is 
dead?" 

** The other?'* said Athos, in so inward a Toioe that d'Artagnan 
soaroely heard him. 

" Yes; she of whom you told me one da^ at AmioDS." 

Athos uttered a groan, and let his head sink into his hands. 

** This one is a woman of from twen^-siz to twenty-eight years of age." 

" Eair » eaid Athos^ " is she not P'* 

"Very." 

** Blue and dear eyes, of a strange biillianoy, with blaok eyeUds and 
eyebrows ? " 

-Yes.'' 

" Tall, well-made ? She has lost a tooth, next to the eye-tooth on the 
left?" 

"Yes." 

*' The fleur-de-lis is small, red in oolour, and looks as if endeayours 
had been made to efihce it with paste of some kind ?" 

"Yes." 

"But you say she is an Englishwoman?" 

"She is called Milady, but, notwithstanding thaty she may be a 
Frenchwoman. Lord de Winter is only her brother-m-law." 

"I wiU seeher, d'Artagnan ! " 

" Beware, Athos, beware ! you endeayoured to kill her ; she is a woman 
to return you the like, and not to fail, I promise you." 

"She will not dare to say mything; that would be to denounoe 
herself." 

"She is capable of anything or eyerything. Did you oyer seeher 
Airious T" 

"No," said Athos. 

"A tigress ! a panther ! Ah ! my dear Athos ! I am greatly afraid I 
haye drawn a terrible yengeanoe on both of us ! " 

D'Artagnan then related all: the mad pasnon of milady and her 
menaces of death to him. 

" You are n«^t, and, upon my soul, I would giye my life for a hair " 
said Athos. *rFortunately> the day after to-morrow we leaye Pans. 
We are going aooording to all probability to La Bochell^ and once gone— 

" She will follow you to the end of the world, Athos, if she recognises 
you : let her then exhaust her yengeance on me alone ! " 

"My dear friend! of what consequence is it if she kills me? "said 
Athos, " do you, perchance^ think I set any great store by life ? " 

" There is something horribly mysterious under all this, Athos; this 
woman is one of the cardinal's spies, I am sure of that." 

" In that case take care of yourself. If the cardinal does not hold you 
in high admiration for the affidr of London, he entertains a great hatred 
for you ; but as, considering eyerything, he cannot accuse you openly, 
and as hatred must be satisned, particularly when if s a cardinal's hatred, 
take care of yourself ! If you go out, do not go out alone ; when you 
eat^ use eyery precaution ; mistrust, in short, eyerything, eyenyour own 
shadow." 

" Fortunately," said d'Artagnan, " all this will be only necessary till 
after to-morrow eyeniuff, for when once with the army, we shall haye, I 
hone, only men to dreaa." 

^In the meantime," said Athos, "I renounce my plan of seclusion, 
and whereyer you go. I will go with you : you must return to the Bue 
des Fossoyeurs ; I will accompany you." 

"Yes, but howerw mwt it may be, I oannot go tbittier in this guiF 



r**!' 
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" That's true," said Athos, and he rang the belL 

Grimaud entered. 

Athos made him a sign to go to d'Artagnan's readence, and bring 
beck some dothes. Grimaud replied, by another sign, that he under- 
stood perfectly, and set off. 

" Ail this will not advance your equipment!,'' said Athos, " for, if I am 
not mistaken, you have left the best of your apparel at milady's, and she 
will certainly not have the politeness to return it to you. fx>rtunately, 
you have the sapi>hire." 

** The sapphire is yours, my dear Athos ! Did you not tell me it was 
a family jewel ? " 

" Yea, my father gave two thousand crowns for it, as he onoe told 
me ; it formed part of the nuptial present he made my mother ; and 
it is magnificent. My mother gave it to me, and I, fool as I wasL 
instead of keeping the ring as a holy relic, gave it to this wretched 



woman." 



" Then, my friend, take back this ring, to which, it is plain, you attach 
much vaiue." 

** I take back the ring, after it has passed through the hands of that 
infamous creature ! never ! that ring is defiled, d'Artagnan." 

" Sell it, then." 

" Sell a diamond which was the gift of my mother ! I must confess I 
should consider that as a profanation." 

'* Fledge it then ; you can borrow at least a thousand crowns on it. 
With that sum you can extricate yourself from your present difficulties ; 
and when you are full of money again, ^ou can redeem it^ and take it 
back cleansed from its ancient stams^ as it will have passed through the 
hands of usurers." 

Athos smiled. 

** Ton are a capital companion, d'Artagnan," said he ; ''your never- 
failing cheerfulness raises poor souls in affliction. Agreed, let us pledge 
the ring, but upon one condition." 

"What is that?" 

"That there shall be five hundred crowns for yon, and five hundred 
crowns for me." 

"Don't think of such a thing. Athos ; I don't want the half of such a 
sum. I who am still only in the guaras, and by selling my saddles, I 
shall get it. What do I want ? A horse for Planchet^ thafs all. Be- 
side, you forget that I have a ring likewise." 

** To which you attach more value than I do to mine ; at leasts I have 
thoueht it seemed so." 

" les, for in any extreme circumstance it might not only extricate us 
ttom some great embarrassment, or even a great danger ; it is not only a 
valuable diamond, it is an enchanted talisman." 

" I don't at all understand you, but I believe all you say to be true. 
Let us return to mv ring, or rather to yours ; you shall take half the 
sum that will be advanced upon it or I will throw it into the Seine ; 
and I doubt, as was the case with rolvcrates, whether any fish will be 
sufficiently complaisant to bring it back to us." 

" Well, I wiU take it then ! " said d'Artagnan. 

At this moment Grimaud returned accompanied by Planchet; the 
latter, anxious about his master, and curious to know what had hap- 
pened to him, took advantage of the opportunity, and brought the 
clothes himself. 

D'Artagnan dressed himself, and Athos the same ; then, when about 
to goout^ the latter made Grimaud the sign of a person taking an aim. 
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and the laokey immediately took down his musketoon, and (9ot ready 
to follow his master. 

They arrived without accident at the Eue de Fossoyeurs. Bonacieux 
was standing at the door; he oast one of his ill-meaning, bantering 
looks at d'Artagnan as he passed him— 

'*Make haste, my dear lodger/' said he; "there is a very pretty girl 
waiting for you upstairs ; and, you know, women don't like to be made 
to wait" 

"That's Kitty!" said d'Artagnan to himself, and darted into the 
passage. 

In fact, upon the landing leading to the chamber, and crouching 
against the door, he found the poor girl all in a tremble. As soon as 
she perceived him— 

"xou i)romi8ed to protect me; you promised to save me from her 
anger," said she ; ** remember, it was you who ruined me !" 

^ X es, ves, to be sure, Kitty," sud d'Artagnan ; " be at ease, my girl. 
But whin happened after my departure ?" 

"How can 1 tell !" said Kitty. " The lackevs were brought by the 
cries she made,— she was mad with passion : there exist no impreca- 
tions she did not utter against you. Then I thought she would remem- 
ber it was through my chamber you had ^one into hers, and that 
then she would suppose I was your aocoxnplioe ; so I took what little 
money I had and thebest of my things, and I got away as fast as I could." 

" Poor dear girl ! But what can I do with you ? I am going away 
the day after to-morrow." 

"Bo what you please, monsieur le chevalier ; help me out of Paris ; 
heh> me out of France ?" 

'^I cannot take you, however, to the siege of La Eochelle," said 
d'Artagnan. 

"No; but jrou can place me in one of the nrovinces, with some lady 
of your acquaintance ; in your own country, for instance." 

My dear little love ! in my country the ladies do without chamber- 
maids. But, stop ; I can manage your business for jou, Plannhet, go 
and find M. Anunis; request mm to come here directly. AVe have 
something very important to say to him." 

" I understand," said Athos ; ^' but why not Perthes ? I should have 
thought that his duchess " 

" Oh ! Porthos* duchess is dressed by her husband's clerks," said 
d'Artagnan, laughing. "Besides, Kitty would not like to live in the 
Bue aux Ours." 

"I do not care where I live," said Kitty, "provided I am well con- 
cealed, and she does not know where I am." 

"And now, Kitty, when we are about to separate, and you are no 
longer jealous of me ** 

"'Monsieur le chevalier, far offer near, be where I may, I shall always 
loveypu." 

" Where the devil will oonstanqy take up its abode next ? " said Athos 
to himself. 

"And I also/' said d'Artagnan; "I also shall always love you; be 
sure of that. But now, answer me ; I attach great importance to the 
question I am abodt to put to you. Did you never hear talk of a young 
woman who was carried off one night ?" 

"There now !— Oh ! monsieur le chevalier, do you love that woman 
still?" 

"No, no: it is one of my friends who loves her— M. Athos; this 
gentleman here." 
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**!?" oied Afhos, with an accent like that of a man wlio perodves 
he was about to tread upon an adder. 

" Tou, to be sure ! " said d'Artignan, presedns Athos* hand. " Yon know 
the interest we both take in this poor little Madame Bonacieoz. Be- 
sides, Kit^ will tell nothing; will you,Kitt^? You understand, mj 
dear girl/' oontinued d'Artagnan, " she is the wife of t)iat frightful baboon 
you saw at the door as you came in." 

" Oh ! mon Dieu ! you remind me of my fright ! if he ahould hare 
known me again ! " 

" What ! known you again ! Did you eyer see that man before ?^ 

" He came twice to mi&dy's.'' 

"That's it About what time?" 

" Why, about fifteen or eighteen days ago." 

•* Exactly so." 

" And yesterday evening he came again." 
Yesterday evening ? " 
Yes, iust before you came." 

" My dear Athos, we are enveloped in a network of spies ! And do 
yon believe he knew you again, Kitty P" 

''I^ulled down my hood as soon as I saw him, but perhaps it was too 
laiie. 

" Go down, Atho6» he mistnists you less than me« and see if he be still 
at his door." 

Athos went down and returned immediately. 

" He is gone," said he, ''and the house-door is shut." 
He is gone to make his report, and to say that the pigeons are at 
this moment all in the dovecote." 

** Well then, let us all fly away," said Athos, ** and leave nobody hare 
but Planchet^ to bring us news." 

'* A minute ! But Aramis, whom we have sent for ? " 

" Thaf s true," said Athos, '' we must wait for Arami&" 

At that moment Aramis arrived. 

The matter was all explained to him, and the friends gave him to 
understand that among all his high connections he must find a place 
for Kitty. 

Aramis reflected for a minuta and then said^ colouring :— "^ Will it be 
really rendering you a service, d' Artapan ? " 

" I shall be grateful to you all mv life " 

" Yerj well; Madame de Bois-lracr asked me, for one of her friends 
who resides in the provinces, I believe, for a trustworthy femme de 
chambre; and if you can, my dear d'Artagnan, answer for made- 
moiselle " 

*' Oh ! monsieur, be assured that I shall be entirely devoted to the 
person who will give me the means of quitting Pans." 

" Then," said Aramis, ** this falls out very well." 

He placed himself at the table, and wrote a little note which he sealed 
with a ring, and gave the billet to Kitty. 

" And now, my dear girl," said d' Artagnan, '* you know that it is not 
good for any of us to be here. Therefore let us separate. We shall meet 
again in better days, depend upon it." 

"Dicers' oaths!" said Athos, whilst d' Artisan went to conduct 
Kitty downstairs. 

An instant afterwards the three young men separated, agreeing to 
meet arain at four o clock at Athos' residence, and leaving ^mnchet to 
guard the house. 
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Aramis rdturned home, and Athos and d'Artagnan went about 
pledging the sapphire. 

As the Gascon had foreseen, the^r found no difficulty in obtaining 
three hundred pistoles upon the ring. Still ftirther, the Jew told 
them that if they would sell it to hirii, as it would make a magnificent 
X>en(iEint for ear-rings, he would give five hundred pistoles for it. 

Athos and d'Artagnan, with the activity of two soldiers, and the 
knowledge of two connoisseurs, hardly required three hours to purchase 
the entire equipment of the musketeer. Besides, Athos was very easy, 
and a noble to his fingers' ends. Whenever a thing suited mm, he 
directiy paid the price asked for it^ without thinking to ask for any abate- 
ment. I)'Artagnan would have remonstrated at tms^ but Athos put his 
hand upon his shoulder, with a smile, and d'Artagnan understood that 
it was all very well for such a Uttle Gascon gentleman as himself to drive 
a bargain, but not for a man who had the bearing of a prince. 

The musketeer met with a superb Andalusian horse, black as jet^ 
nostrils of fire, legs dean and elegnmt, rising six. He examined him. 
and found him sound and without olemish : he was asked a thousand 
livres for him. 

He might, perhaps, have been bought for less ; but whilst d'Artagnan 
was discussing the pnoe with the dealer, Athos was counting the money 
down on the table. 

Grimaud had a stout, short Ficard cob, which cost three hundred 
livres. 

But when the saddle and arms for Grimaud were purchased, Athos 
had not a sou lefb of his hundred and fifty pistoles. D Artagnan offered 
his friend apart of his sluire, which he should return when convenient. 

But Athos only rephed to this proposal by shrugging his shoulders. 

" How much did the Jew say he would give for the sapphire^ if he 
purchased it ? " said Athos. 

" Five hundred pistoles." 

** That is to say, two hundred more ; a hundred pistoles for you, and 
a hundred pistoles for me. Well, now, that would be a real fortune to 
us, my friend : let us go back to the Jew's again." 

^What! will you ?" 

^ This rins would certainly only recall very bitter remembrances ; 
then we shall never be masters of three hundred pistoles to redeem it ; 
so that we really should lose two hundred pistoles by the Iwrgain. Go 
and tell him the ring is his, d'Artagnan, and bring back the two hundred 
pistoles with you." 

*' Befleot, Athos !" 

" Beady money is dear for the time that passes, and we must learn 
how to make sacrifices. Go d'Artagnan, go; Grimaud will accompany 
you with his musquetoon." 

Half an hour afterwards d'Artagnan returned with the two thousand 
livres, and without having met with any accident. 

It was thus Athos found at home resources which he did not expect. 



CHAPTEB xxTrnc. 

A Vision. 

At four o^clook the four friends were aU assembled at Athos*- apart- 
ments. Theur anxiety about their equipments had all disappeared, and 
each countenance only preserved the expression of its own secret in- 
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?[aietud6s ; for behind all present happiness is concealed a fear for the 
Uture. 

Suddenly Flanchet entered, btinginK two letters for d'Artaiman. 

The one was a little billet, genteeUj folded, with a pretty seal in green 
wax, on which was impressed a dove bearing a green branch. 

The other was a large square epistle, resplendent with the terrible 
arms of his eminence the cardinal duke. 

At the sight of the little letter the heart of d'Artagnfm bounded, for 
he believed he had seen that Writing before; and although he hid deen 
that writing bat once, the memory of it remained at the bottom of his 
heart. 

He therefore seized the little letter, and opened it ec^rljr. 

^ Be," said the letter, *'on Thursday next, at seten oNolodk ifi the 
eTcning, on the road to Chaillot, and look carefhlly into the carriages 
that pass ; but if you have any consideration fo^ your own Ufe et that 
of those who love you, do not speak a single word, do not make a move- 
ment which may lead any one to believe yOU have recognised her^ who 
exposes herself to everything for the siute of seeing yoii but for an 
instant." 
J^o signature. 

*• That*s a snare/' said Atho« ; ** don't to, d'Artwchan. " 

'' And yet," replied d'Artagnan, *' I think I recognise the writtdff." 

" That may be forced," said Athos ; '* between six and seven o'elock, 
the road of Chaillot is quite deserted; you might as well go and ride in 
the forest of Bondy." 

. " But suppose we all gou" said d'Artagnan; ** what the devil ! they 
won't devour us all four; four lackeys, horses, arms, and all ! " 

" And, besides, it will be a good opportunity for displaying our new 
equipments," said Perthes. 

** But, if it is a woman that writes," said Aramis, ** and that woman 
desires not to be seem remember, you comprcmiis^ her, d'Artagnan ; 
which is not behaving like a gentleman." 

*' We will remain in the background; and he will advance alone." 

" Yes, but a pistolnshot is easily fired firom a carriage, howev^ tut it 
may be going. '^ ^ 

T^Bah ! " said d'Artagnan, ** they will ibiss me; if thfey fire, we will 
nde after the carriage, and isxtermmate those whd niay ue iii it. They 
must be enemies. " 

*" He is right," saidFbrthod : "battle! bendes,itwm beagoodoppor- 
tunity to try our new arms. " 

** Let us enjoy that pleasure," said Aramis, in hib mild and earelcss 
manner. 

** As you please," said Athoff. 
. ** Gentlemen," said d'Artagnan, " it is half-past fbtxt, attd Ire bate 
scarcely time to be on the rodd of Chaillot by six." 
. " Besides, if we go out late, nobody will see us," said POrtM, ** and 
that will be a pity. Let us get ready, gentlemen. " 

" But this second letter." said Athos, ^* you forget that ; it appears to 
me, however, that the seal denotes that it deserves to be opened ; for my 
part I declare, d'Artagnan, I think it of much more consequence than 
we little piece of waste paper you haVe so cunningly slipped into your 
boaom." 

yA rtaman blushed. 

^ Well, f<^d he, " let us see, gentlemen, What arti hisen^Hence's com- 
mands" and d'AHagnan Uhdeaied the letter, and read^— 
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** M. d'ArteftnsD, of the Kins's Guards, eompuij des EMtfti^ ill ex- 
pected at the Palau-Gardiiial, tniB eTening at eight o'ok)ck. 

"La Houdbkibbb, Captain of the GiuttdB." 

" The devil !" said Athos ; ** here is a rendestous much more serious 
than the other." 

" I will go to tiie seootid, after attending the first," said d'Artagnan : 
** one is for seTen o'oiook, and the other for eight : there will be time for 
both." 

** Hum ! Now I would not go at aD," said Aramifl : "ft gallant kniffht 
cannot decline an appointment made hy a lady; but a prudent gentle- 
man may excuse himself tot not waitini^ on his eminence, particularly 
when he has reason to belicYe he is not mvited for courteous purposes." 

** I am of Aramis' opinion " said Porthoe. 

"Gentlemen" replied d'Artagnan, **! have already received hyNL 
de Cavois a similar invitation from his eminence: I neglected it, and on 
the morrow a serious misfortune happened to ine !--€lonstanoe dis- 
appeared. Whatever ma/ ensiie, I will go." 

^' If you are determined," said Athos, '^do so." 

" Yes, but the Bastille ?" said Aramis. 

"Bah ! you will get me out, if they put me there," said d'Artagnaii. 

"To be sure we inU," replied Aramis and Porthos, with admirable 
liromptneSs and decision, iMif that were the siniT>lest thing in the world, 
— ^"to be sure we will get you out, if there ; but in the meai) time, as we 
are to set off the day after to-morroir, you would do niuch better not to 
risk this Bastille." 

" Let us do better than that^" said Athos ; "do not let us leave him 
during the whole evening : let each of us wait at a gate of the palaco 
with a musketeer behina him ; if we see any carriage With closed 
windows, and of at all suspicious appearance, come out, let us fall upon 
it : it is a long time since we have had a sKirmish with the guards of 
Monsieur le Cardinal: M. de Tr^ville must think us dead." 

"To a certainty, Athos," said Aramis, "you were meant to be a 
general ; what do you think of the plan, j^entlemen F" 

" Admirable I" replied the young men in chorus. 

*" Well !" said Perthes, " I will run to the hotel, and engage otlr com- 
rades to hold themselves in readiness by eight o clock, the rendezvous 
the Place du Palais-Cardinal; in the mean time, you see that the 
lackeys saddle the horses." 

** I have no horse/' said d'Artagnan ; " but that is of no conseqaence, 
I can take one of M. de Tr^villeV' 

''That is not worth while," said Aramis, "you can have one of 
mine." 

" One of yCurs ! how many have yon, then P" asked d'Artagnan. 

** Three," replied Aramis, smiling. 

*" Certes," cned Athos, " you are the best-mounted poet of France or 
Navarre." 

" Well, but Aramis, yon don't Want three horses ? I cannot compre- 
hend what induced yoti to buy three P" 

"Thet^fore I only purchased tiro," said Ahunis. 

"The third then fell from the clouds, I suppose P" 

"No, the third was brousht to me this very morning by a grooih out 
of livery, who would not tell me in whose service he Was, ana who said 
he had received orders flroili his master." 

" Or his mistress " interrupted d'Artagnan. 

"That makes Mtf ^mmoei" said Aramis, colouring ; ^'ftnd who^ 
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affirmed, u I said, that he had received orders from his nustress to place 
the horse in my stable, without informing me whenoe it camei. 

** It is only to poets that such things happen," said Athos, grar^. 

**Well, in that case, we con manage famously/' said d'Artagnan ; 
" which of the two horses will you ride; that whion you bought, or tbe 
one that was given to you P" 

" That which was given to me, without doubt,— -you cannot, for s 
moment imagine, d'ArtagDan« that I should commit such an offenoe 
towards " 

'* The unknown giver," interrupted d'Artagnan. 

" Or the mysterious benefactress." said Athos. 

** The one you bought will then become useless to you f 

" Nearly so." 

*" And you selected it yourself?" 

''With the greatest care: the safety of the horsemao, yoQ know, 
depends almost always upon the ^dness of his horse." 

" Well, let me have it at the price it cost you ?" 

'* I was going to make you the offer, my dear d'Artagnan, ^ving you 
all the time necessiu-y for repaying me such a trifle." 

** How much did it cost you ?" 

** Eight hundred livres.'^ 

*' Here are forty double pistoles, my dear friend," said d'Artagnan, 
taking the sum from his pocket; ** I know that is the coin in whioh you 
were paid for your poems." 

" You are full of money, then ?" said Aramis. 

•• Money !— rolling in it, mv dear fellow !" 

And d'Artagnan chinked the remainder of his pistoles in his pociketb 

**' Send your saddle, then, to the hotel of the musketeers^ and your 
horse can be brought back with ours." 

'* Very well ; but it is already five o'clock, so make haste." 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, Porthos appoured at the end of Bue 
P^rou, mounted upon a very handsome genet ; Mousqueton foUowiKl him 
upon an Auvergne horse, small, but very good-looking : Porthos was 
resplendent with joy and pride. 

At the same time, Aramis made his appearance at the other end of 
the street, upon a superb English charger ; Bazin followed him upon a 
roan, leaoing a splendid, vigorous Mecklenburg horse ; this last was 
d'Artagnan's. 

The two musketeers met at the gate ; Athos and d'Artagnan watched 
their approach from the window. 

"The devil," cried Aramis, "you have a magnificent horse there^ 
Porthos." 

" Yes," replied Porthos, " it is the one that ought to have been sent 
to me at first; a bad joke of the husband's substituted the other: 
but the good man has been punished since, and I have obtained full 
satisfaction." 

Grimaud then led up his master's horse; d'Artagnan and Afhos 
came down, got into their saddles, and all four set forward: Athos 
upon a horse he owed to a woman. Aramis on a horse he owed to 
his mistress, Porthos on a horse ne owed to the prooureuse^ and 
d'Artagnan on a horse he owed to his good fortune^ the best mistress 
possible. 

The lackeys followed. 

As Porthos had foreseen, the cavalcade produced a good efibot; and 
if Madame Coquenard had met Porthos, and seen what a superb 
appearance he made upon his handsome Spwish genet^ she would iiot 
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have romtted the bleeding she had mflicted upon the rtrong box of 
her husband. 

Near the Louvre the four fHends met with M. de Tr^yille, who 
was returning from St. Germain ; he stopped them to offer his com- 
pUments upon their appointments, whibn in an instant drew xoond 
&em a hundred gapers. 

lyArtagnan took advantage of the oironmstanoe to speak to M. de 
Vr^yille of the letter with the great red seal and the cardinal's arms; 
we bes it to be nnderstood that ne did not breathe a word oonoeming 
the other. 

M. de Tr^viUe approved of the resolation he had adopted, and assured 
him, that if on the morrow he did not appear, he himself would un* 
dertake to find him, let him be where he might. 

At tills moment the dock of la Samaritaine struck six : the four 
friends pleaded an engagement, and took leave of M. de Tr^ville. 

A short gallop brought them to the road of Ghaillot ; the dav began 
to decline, carriages were passing and repassing ; d'Artagnan, keeping 
at some distance from his friends, darted a scrutinising glance into 
efvery carriage that appeared, but saw no lace with which he was ao« 
quainted. 

At length, after waiting a quarter of an hour, and just as twilight 
vras beginning to thicken, a carriage appeared, comins at a quick pace 
on the road of Sevres : a presentiment instantly tola d'Artagnan that 
this carriage contained the person who had appomted the rendesvous : 
the young man was himself astonished to find his heart beat so violently. 
Almost instantly a female head was put out at the window, with two 
fingers placed upon her mouth, either to enjoin silence or to send him 
a kiss ; d'Artagnan uttered a slight cry of joy: this woman, or rather 
this apparition, for the carriage passed with the rapidity of a vision, was 
Madame Bonadeux. 

By an involuntary movement, and in spite of the injunction given, 
d'Artagnan put his horse into a gallop, and in a few strides overtook 
the carriage ; but the window was olose shut, the vision had disap« 
peared. 

D*Artagnan then remembered the injunction: "If you value your 
own life, or that of those who love you, remain motionless, and as if you 
had seen nothing." 

He stopped, therefore, trembling; not for himself but for the poor 
woman who had evidently exposed herself to great danger by appointing 
this rendesvous. 

The carriage nursued its way, still going at a great pace, till it dashed 
into Paris, and oisappeared. 

D'Artagnan remained fixed to the spot, astounded, and not knowing 
what to think. If it was Madame Bonaoieux, and if she was returning 
to Paris, why this fuggttive interview, why this simple exchange of a 
glance^ why tins last loss ? lU on the other side, it was not she, which 
was still quite possible, for the Uttle light that remained rendered a 
mistake ea^; if it was not she, might it not be the commencement of 
some machmation against him with the bait of this woman, for whom 
his love was known ? 

His three companions joined him. All had plainly seen a woman's 
head appear out at the window, but none of them, except Athos, knew 
Madame Bonadeux. The opinion of Athos was that it was Madame 
Bonacieux ; but leas preoccupied bv that pretty face than d'Artagnan, 
he had fanded he saw a second head, a man's head, in the carriage. 

''If that be the case," said d'Artagnan, ''they are doubtless tr*-- 
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Sorting bar from one i^flon to aaofher. But what oan th«y intend to 
o with the poor creature, and how shall I ever meet her again P *? 

''My friend," said Athos, gnvely, ''remember that it is the dead 
alone with whom we are not likely to meet with again on this earth. 
You know something of that as well as I do. I liiink. Kow, if your 
mistress is not dead, u it is her we have just seen, yoa will meet with 
her again some (biy or other. And perm^ my God,'* added he, with 
that misanthropiotone whidi was peculiar to him, ^pethxpa eomaer 
than yoa wishr 

Hair-past seven had struok, the carriage was twenty minutea fiebind 
the time appointed. lyArtafpan's friends reminded him that he bad a 
viat to pi^, but at the same tune calling it to his obfl»vation that there 
was still tmie to retract. 

But d' Artagnan was at the same time impetaooa and enriooa. He 
had made up us mind that he would go to the Falais-OardinaL and that 
be would learn what his eminence bad to say to him: nothuig ooaid 
turn him from bis purpose. 

They reached the Bue St Honor^ and in the Bboe in FalaiaOaidi* 
nal they found the twelve oonvoked musketeera walking about in ezpee- 
tation of their comrades. There only they nude them a«inainted with 
the matter in question. 

lyArtagnan was well known in the honourable oorpe of the kine^ 
musketeeia in which it bad been stated that be was, 6ne day, to take 
bis place : ne was eonsidered, beforehand, as their comrade. It reeohed 
from these antecedents that every one entered heartily into the pmpoee 
far which they met; besides, it would not be unlikely that they should 
have an opportunite of playing either the cardinal or bis people an 
ill turn, and for sucn ezpeditiima these worthy gentlemen were always 
ready. 

Athos divided them into three groape» assumed the commaad of 



gave the aaoond to Aramia and the third to Borthos, and then eadi 
group went and took a pcaiBon for watohing; near an entmncai 

J)'ATtagnan, on bis pert, entered boldly at the front gate. 

Although he felt himself aUv supported, the young man was m4 
withoat a fitUe uneaaness as ne ascended the great stairoaae, step 
by step. Hia eondnct towards milady bore a strone resemUanee te 
treachery, and be was very suspicious of the political leJations wbish 
ensted between that WQBBsn and the cardinal; still frirtfaer, de Warden 
whooibe bed treated so i]],was one of the cnatonsof msemineaoa^ 
and d'Artagnan knew, that whilst bis eminence was tonible to Us 
tsmmifln. he was ntmnsij att ao b n d tff hia friffwif 

"If de Wardes has related an our afhir to the OBidina], vrindh is Mt 
to be doubled, and if he has recognised me^ wbidi is probable^ I may 
consider myself almost as a condemned man,* said d'Artagnan, shaking 
bis bead.^ But iHiy has be waited till iwwf Hnm]ih I tEu^aU pba 
eaopidi : milady has laid her enmjdaintaiiainst me vnthttiathypecriti» 
eel grief edikdi renden her so mt ei es Uu g; end this last offnoe bss 
made the onp overflow.* 

"FortunatebN* added hs^ "ngr eoed friends are down yendsr, and 
they will not alww me to be earned away easily. Neverneleai^ II. de 
TMvilMs company of muActeofs ahme cannot mainlain a war agimst 
tte cardinal, who d is pos es of the ft»oes of all Franca^ and before whom 
the oneen is without power end the king wUhoat wilL lyAitaaiaa, 
my friend, yea are braver yon are prndeai yen bare eaoallent tnsbtie% 
bat the woaaen win min yoa!~ 
telhis] 
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He placed bis leHier in the hands of the usbe? on dutf , who led him 
into the wsitiB^-room, sad passed on into the interior of the palaoe. 

In this waiting-room were five or six of the cardinal'stguards, who 
recognised d'Artsgnan, and knowing that it was he who had wounded 
JuasQo, they looked upon him with a smile of sipgular meaning. 

Tlhis smile appeared to d'Artagnan to be of bad augury : only as onr 
Gkttcon was not easily intimidatod. ov rather, thanks to a great pride 
natural to the men oi his oountry, ne did not allow himself easily to see 
that whioh was nasnng in his mmd, when that which wss passing at all 
resembled fear, he placed himself haughtily in fiont of messieurs the 

Suards, and waited with his hand on his hipb in m attitude by no means 
ellcient ip majesty. 

The usher letumed and mMe a sigp to d'Artagnan to follow him. It 
appeared to the young man th^t the guardii, on seeing \dm depart, 
whispered among tbe^nseWes. 

He followed a corridor, croned a grand saloon, entered a library, 
and found himself in the presence of i^ man seated at a desk tfii 
writing. 

The usher introdueed hiin and retired witbpi;t speaking a word. 
D'Artagnan remained standins and examined this man. 

D'Artagnan at tot believed that he had to do with some judge ex- 
amining ms papers^ but be perceived that the man of the desk wrote qr 
rather corrected Imes of unequal length, scanning the words on his 
finaers; he saw then that he was in face of a poet At the end of an 
instant the poet closed bis manuscript, upon the cover of which was 
vrritten, JftraeH, a tragedy in Jive acte^ and raised his bead. 

D'Artagnan recognised the cardinal 



OHAFTEB XL. 

A tenlble lesion. 

VsB cavdinal leant bis elbow on bis msnnseripti his obeek upon 
bis band, and looked intently at the young man for a momept No one 
bad a more learohing eye than the canlinal de RiobeUeu, and d'Artagnfm 
felt this glance penetrate bis veins like a fever. 

He, however, kept a good countenance, holding bis hat in bis hand, 
and awaitinn the good pleasure of his eminence, without too piuob 
assurance, but without too much humility. 

"Monsieur," said the cardinal, ** are you a d'Artagnan from B^ni F" 

'*Tes, monseigneur," replied the young m^n. 

** There are several branches of the d'Artagnans at Tarbes, and in its 
environs," said the cardinal ; *' to wbiob do you belong P " 

" I am the son of him who served in the religious wars undfpr tbo 
great King Henry, the father of bis gracious mi^esty." 

** That is welL It is you who set out, seven or eight months ago, from 
your country to try your fortune in the capital V* 

** Yesi monseigneur." 

'* You came through Meung,'wbere something befell you, I don't very 
well know what, but still something." 

'^ If onsiegneur," said d'Artagnan, ''this was what happened to 
mo * * 

** Of no consequence, of no consequence I -' resumed the cardinsl with 
a smile, wbiob indicated that be knew the story as well as he who wis^^ 
to relste it ; ** yon were recommended to Jtf. de TK^vilkb were ygu r 
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" Yes, monsagneur but in that unfortunate affair at Meung*-"— '' 

" The letter was lost." replied his eminence ; " yes, I know that ; but 
M. de Tr^ville is ^ skilml pnysiognomist, who knows men at first sight, 
and he placed you in tne company of his brother-in-law M. des 
Essarts, leaving you to hope, that one day or other, you should eater the 
musketeOTs." 

" Monseisneur is quite correctly informed," said d'Artagnan. 

"Since that time many things have happened to you: you were 
walking one day behind the Ghartreux, when it would luMre been better 
for you if you nad been elsewhere ; then you took with your friends a 
journey to the waters of Forges ; they stopped on the road, but you oou- 
tinned yours. That is all yery simple, you had business in Engbxid.'' 

" Monseigneur/* said d'Artagnan. quite contused, *'I went-——" 

"Hunting at Windsor, or elsewhere: that concerns nobody. I am 
acquainted with the circumstance, because it is my position to know 
everything. On your return, you were received by an august per- 
sonage, and I* perceive with pleasure that you preserve the souvenir she 
gave you." 

D'Artagnan placed his hand upon the queen's diamond, which 
he wore, and quickly turned the collet inwards ; but it was too late. 

" The day after that, you received a visit from Gavois " resumed the 
cardinal: * he went to desire you to come to the palace; you did not 
return that visit, and you were wrong." 

" Monseigneur, I feared I had incurred the eager of your 



eminence." 



"How could that be, monsieur? Gould jrou incur mr anger by 
having followed the orders of your superiors with more iateiiigenoeand 
courage than another would have done P It is the people wno do not 
obey that T punish, and not those who, like you^ obey but too wdL — 
As a proof, remember the date of the day on which I caused you to be 
informed wat I desired you to come to me, and seek in your memory 
for what happened to you that very nifcht." 

That was the very evening on which the carrying off of Madame 
Bonacieuz took place; d'Artagnan trembled ; and he likewise recollected 
that half an hour before the poor woman had passed dose to him, with- 
out doubts carried away by the same power that had caused to dis- 
appearance. 

^ In short," continued the cardinal, " as I have heard nothing of you 
for some time past, I wbhed to know what you were doing : besides, 
you owe me some thanks ; you must yourself have remarked now much 
you have been considered m all the circumstances." 

ly Artaffuan bowed with respect. 

"That," continued the cardinal, "arose not only from a feeling of 
natural equity, but likewise firom a plan I have marked out with respect 
toyou." 

lyArtagnan became more and more astonished. 

" I wished to explain this plan to you on the day you reo^ved my 
first invitation ; but you did not come. Fortunately nothing is lost 
by this delay, and you are now about to hear it. Sit down, there, before 
me, M. d'Artagnan; you are quite gentleman enough not to listen 
standing." 

And the cardinal pointed with his finger to a chair for the young man. 
who was so astonished at what was passing, that he awaited a seoona 
sign firom his interlocutor before he obeyed. 

"^You are brave. Monsieur d'Artagnan," continued his eminence; 

you are prudent, which is stilL better. I like men of head and heart. 
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I>on*t be afraid," said he, smiling, "by men of heart, I mean men of 
courage ; but young as you are, and scarcely entering into the world, 
yott have powerful enemies ; if you do not take great heed, they will 
destroy you !" 

"Alas! monsdgneur !" replied the young man, "very easily, no 
doubt ; for they are strong and well supported : whilst I am alone ! " 

" Yes, that's yenr true ; but alone as you are, you have already done 
much, and will atiU do more, I dont doubt. And yet you have need, I 
believe, to be guarded in the^adventurous career you have undertaken ; 
for. if I mistake no^ you came to Paris with the ambitious idea of 
muing your fortune.'' 

" I am at the age of extravagant hopes, monseigneur," said d'Ar- 
tagnan. 

" There are no extravagant hopes but for fools, monsieur, and you 
are a man of understanding. Now, what would you say to an ensigncy 
in my guards, and accompany after the campaign P" 

"Ah! monseigneur ! "^ 

" You accept it do you not ? " 

^ Monseigneur,^' replied d'Artagnan, with an embarrassed air. 

" What ! do you decline itP" cried the cardinal, with astonishment. 

" I am in his m^jes^s guards^ monseigneur, and I have no reason to 
be dissatisfied." 

" But it appears to me that my guards are also his majesVs guards, 
and whoever serves in a French corps serves the king." 

** Monseigneur, your eminence lu» ill understood my words." 

" You want a pretext^ do you not ? I comprehend. Well, you 
have this excuse. Advancement the opening campaign, the oppor- 
tunity which I offer you, so much for the world j as regards yourself, 
safe protection: for it is fit you should know. Monsieur d'Artagnan, 
that I have received heavy and serious complaints against you'; you do 
not consecrate your davs and nights to the kmg's service alone." 

D'Artagnan coloured. 

" In £aot" said the cardinal, placing his hand upon a bundle of 
papers, ** I nave here a whole pile whieh concerns you. I know you to 
be a man of resolution, and your services, well directed, instead of lead- 
ing you to ill, might be very advantageous to you. Come, reflect^ and 
decide." 

" Your goodness confounds me, monsei^eur " replied d'Artagnan, 
*' and I am oonsoiotts of a greatness of soul m your eminence that makes 
me mean as an earth-worm; but since monseigneur permits me to 
speak freely—" 

D'Artagnan paused. 

" Yes— speak." 

" Then, 1 will presume to say, that all my friends are in the king's 
musketeers and guards, and, by an inconceivable fatality, all my 
enemies are in the service of your eminence: I should, therefore, be 
ill received here and ill regarded there, if I accepted that which 
monseigneur offers me." 

** Do you happen to entertain the proud idea that I have not yet 
made you an offer equal to your merit?" asked the cardinal, with a 
smile of disdain. 

" Monseigneur, your eminence is a hundred times too kind on my 
account, and, on the contrary, I think I have not proved mvself worthv 
of your goodness. The siege of La Bochelle is about to be resumeo. 
monseigneur; I shall serve under the eye of your eminence, and 
if X have the good fortune to conduct myself at that siege in such » 



manlier tt to aitcBrtyDiiraM«ntioii--tiieii I shall at least leaTebebmdaBe 
some bnUiaat action to justify the protection with which you honour 
me. Everything is best in its time, monseigneor; hereafter, perhaps 
I shall have the right of giving myself: at present, I shall appear to 
sell mjttAt." 

** That is to say, yofu reftise to serve m^ mmmem,^ said the e«filmal» 
with a tone of vexation, through which, however, miahi he seen a sort 
of esteem; ** vemaiii free, thai* and preserve your natieds and your 
sympathies.^ 

** Monseignenr— — " 

''Well! well!" said the cardinsl,'' I don't wiih you any ill; liut you 
must be aware that it is quite trouble enough to defend and reward 
our friends J we owe nothmg to our enemies; and let me give you a 
piece of advice: take good care of yourself. Monsieur d'ArtaJsnao, for, 
from the moment I withdraw my hand from you, I would not giye an 
obole for your life." 

** I will try to do so, monseigneur," replied the Qasoon, with a noble 
confidence. 

** Bemembnr at a later period, and at a certain moment;, if any mia- 
chance should lumpen to you," said Bichelieu. with earnestness, ** that 
it was I who came to seek you, and that I did all in my |K>wer to pre- 
vent this misfortune befalling you." 

** I shall entertain, whatever may happen," said d'Artagnan, plachijg 
his hand upon his oresst and bowing, ^ an eternal gratitude towardi 
your eminence for that which you now do for me." 

** Well, let it be then, as you have said. Monsieur d'lrtagnan ; vre 
shall see each other again aft^ tiie campai{rn : I will have my eye upon 
you, for I shall be there," replied the cardinal, pointing with his tnger 
to a magnificent suit of armour he was to wear, ana on our retuio, 
well— we will settle our aopount ! " 

"Ah! monseigneurl" cried d'Artagnan, ''spare me the weight et 
your anger; remain neuter, monseigneur, if you find that I aw as a 
gentleman ought to act" 

" Young man," said Bichelien, **if I am able to say to yon again onoe 
more what I have said to vou to-day, I pronuse vou to do so.^ 

This last expression of Richelieu's oonv^ed a terrible doubt; it 
alarmed d'Artagnan more than a menace would have done, for it was 
a warning. The carcUnal, then, was seeking to preserve him from some 
mififortune which threatened him. He ojMned nis mouth to reply, bu^ 
with a haughty gesture, the cardinal dismissed him. 

D'Artagnan went out, but at the door his heart almost fiuled him, 
and he felt inclined to return. But the noble aild severe countenance 
of Athos crossed his mind: if he made the compact with the cardinal 
which he required, Athos would no more give him his hand, Athos 
would renounce him. 

It was this fear that restrained him, so powerAil is the influenoe of a 
truly great character on all that surrounds it. 

D'Artagnan descended by the staircase at which he had entered, and 
found Atnos and the four musketeers waiting his appearance, and 
beginning to grow uneaay. With a word d'Artagnan reassured them, 
and Planchet ran to inform the other post that it was usele« to keep 
guard longer, as his master had come out safe from the Fatais- 
CardinaL 

When they reached Athos? residence, Aramis and Porthoa inquired 
eagerly the cause of this strange interview: but d'Artagnan confined 
himself to telling them that M. de Biobdieu had sent for him t» 
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ptopoBB to bim to enter into hin guards with the rthk of ensign, and 
that he had refused. 

" And you were quite right,** cried Aramis and Porthoe, with one 
voice. 

Athofl fell into a profound reverie and answered nothing. But when 
they were alone :— 

** Tou have done that which yon ought to have done, df Artagnan,** 
said Athoe,— ** but yet, perhaps you have done wrong." 

IVArtagnan sighed deeply, for this voice responded to a secsret voice 
of his soul, which told him that great misfortunes awaited him. 

The whole of the next day was spent in preparations for departure; 
d'Artagpan went to take leave of M. de Traviile. At that time it was 
believed that the separation of the musketeers and the guards would be 
but momentary, the king holding bis parliament that very da^, and 
proposing to set out the day after. M. de Tr^ville contented himself 
vrith asking d'Artagnan if he oould do anything for him, but d'Artagnan 
answered that he was supnlied with all he wanted. 

That night assenibled all the comrades of the guards of M. des Essarts 
and the oompapy of the musketeers of M. de Tr^ville, who had been 
accustomed to associate together. They were parting to meet ajgain 
when it should please God, and if it should please God. The night, 
then, was a somewhat riotous one, as may be imagined; in such oases, 
extreme preoooupation being only to be combated by extreme carelessness. 

At the first sound of the morning trumpet the friends separated, the 
musketeers hastening to the hotel of M. cb Tr^ville. the guards to that 
of M. des Essarts. Each of the captains then led his company to the 
Louvre, where the king nas^ tiiem in review. 

The king was dull, ana app^red ill, which took off a little from his 
usual lofty carriage. In fact, the evemng before, a fever had seized him 
in the midst of the parliament, whilst he was holding his bed of justice. 
He had, not the less, decided upon setting out that same evening, and. 
in spite of the remonstrances that had been offered to him, he persisted 
in haviag the review, hoping, by setting it at defiance, to conquer the 
disease which began to lay hold of him. 

The review over, the guards set forward alone on their march, the 
musketeers waiting for the king, which i^llowed Porthos time to go and 
take a turn, in his superb equipment, in the Bue aux Ours. 

The procureuse saw him pass in his new uniform and upon his fine 
horse. She loved Porthos too dearly to allow him to part thus : she 
made him a sign to dismount and come to her. Porthos was maffnificent. 
his spurs jingled, his cuirass glittered, his sword knocked proudlv against 
his ample lunbs. This time the clerks evinced no inclination to laugh, 
such a real ear-clipper did Porthos appear. 

The musketeer was introduced to M. Goouenard, whose little grey eye 
sparkled with anger at seeing his cousin all blazing new. Nevertheless, 
one thing aflbrded him inward consolation ; it was expected by every- 
hodj thai the campaign would be a severe one : he whispered a hope to 
himself that this beloved relation might be killed in the course of it. 

Porthos iMid his compliments to M. Goquenard. and bule him fare- 
well ; Monneur Ooauenard wished him all sorts of prosperities. As to 
Madame Goquenard, she could not restrain her tears, out no evil im- 
pressions were taken from her grief, as she was known to be very much 
attached to her relations, aboutwhom she was constantly having serious 
disjDutes with her husband. 

But the real adieux were mtde in, Madame Gcquenard's ohamber ; 
tb^ w«r» heartranding I 
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As loDK as the jprocureuse could follow him with her eyes^ ahe wvred 
her handkerchief to him, leaning so far out of the window as to lead 
people to helicTe she was about to predpitate herself after her musketeer, 
rorthos received all these attentions like a man accustomed to such 
demonstrations : only, on turning the comer of the street^ he lifted his 
hat gracefully, and waved it to her as a sigpi of adieu. 

On his part, Aramis wrote a long letter To whom ? Nobody knew. 
Kitty, who was to set out that evening for Tours, was waiting in the 
next chamber. 

Athos sipped the last bottle of his Spanish wine. 

In the mean time, d'Artagnan was defiling with his company. On 
arriving at the faubourg St. Antoine, he turned round to look saily at 
the Bastille ; but as it was the Bastille alone he looked at, he did not 
observe milady, who, mounted upon a light chestnut horse, pointed him 
out with her finger to two ill-looking men who came close up to the 
ranks to lake notice of him. To a look of interrogation which they 
made, milady replied by a sign that that was the person. Then, certain 
that there could be no mistake in the execution of her orders, she turned 
her horse and ^Usappeared. 

The two men followed the company, and at leaving the faubourg St. 
Antoine, mounted two horses properly eciuipped, which a servant out of 
livery was holding in expectation of their coming. 



CHAPTER XLL 

The Siege of La Roclielle. 

The sieRe of La X^ochelle was one of the great political events of the 
reign of Louis XIII., and one of the great military enterprises of the 
cardinal It is then mteresting, and even necessary, that we should say 
a few words about it, particularly as many detoils of this siege are con- 
nected in too important a manner with the history we have undertaken 
to relate, to allcwr us to pass it over in silence. 

The political views of the cardinal, when he undertook this siege, 
were considerable. Let us expose them first, and then pass on to the 
private ones, which, perhaps, had not less influence upon his eminence 
than the former. 

Of the important cities given up bv Henry lY. to the Huguenots as 
places of safety, there only remained La Rochelle. It became necessary, 
therefore, to destroy this last bulwark of Calvinism, a dangerous leaven, 
with which the ferments of civil revolt and foreign war were constantly 
mingling. 

Spaniards, English and Italian malcontents, adventurer^of all nations, 
and soldiers of fortune of every or of no sect, flocked at the first sum- 
mons to the standards of the Protestants, and or^nized themselves like 
a vast association, whose branches diverged at leisure over all parts of 
Europe. 

La Eochelle, which had derived a new importance fVom the ruin of 
the other Galvinist cities, was then the focus of dissentious and amUtioas 
views. Moreover, its port was the last port in the kingdom of France 
open to the Eni^ush, and by closing it against England, our eternal 
enemy, the cardinal completed the work of Joan of Arc and the duke 
de Guise. 

Thus Bassompierre^ who was at once a Protestant and a Catholic— a 
Protestant by conviction and a Catholic as commander of the order of 
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the Holy Ghost; Bassompierre. who was a German by birth, and a 
lYenchman at heart; in snort Bassompierre, who had a distinguished 
command at the siege of La Aochelle, said, on charging at the head of 
several other Protestant nobles like himself: 

*'Tou will see, gentlemen, that we shall be fools enough to take La 
Boohelle." 

And Bassompierre was right: the cannonade of the Isle of E^ presaged 
to him the dragonnades of the C^vennes : the taking of La Bocnelle was 
the preface to toe rcYocation of the edict of Nantes. 

But, we have hinted, that by the side of these views of the levelling 
and simplifying minister, and which belong to history, the chronicler is 
forced to recognise the Uttle aims of the lover and the jealous rival 

Biohelieu, as every onef knows, had been in love with the queen : was 
this love a smiple political affair, or was it naturally one of those pro- 
found passions which Anne of Austria inspired in those who approached 
her ? TThat we are not able to say ; but, at all events, we have seen, by 
the anterior developments of this history, that Buckingham had had 
the advantase over him, and in two or three droumstances, particularly 
that of the oiamond studs, had, thanks to the devotedness of the three 
musketeers, and the courage and conduct of d'Artagnan, cruelly mystified 
him. 

It was, then, Bichelieu's object, not only to feet rid of an enemy of 
Prance, but to avenge himself of a rival ; but this vengeance ought to 
be great and striking, and worthy in every way of a man who held in 
his nand, as his weapon for combat^ the forces of a whole kingdom. 

Bicheueu knew that whilst combating England he was combating 
Buckingham— that when triumphing over England he triumphed over 
Buckingham ; in short, that in humiliating England in the eyes of 
Europe, he humiliated JBuckingham in the eyes of the queen. 

On his side, Buckingham, whilst pretending to maintain the honour 
of England, was movea by interests exactly simihur to those of the car- 
dinal. Buckingham, also, was pursuing a private ven^ieance. Bucking- 
ham could no^ under any pretence, be admitted mto Prance as an 
ambassador : he wished to enter it as a conqueror. 
• It resulted from this, that the veritable stake of this game, which two 
of the most i>owerful kingdoms played for the good pleasure of two men 
in love, was simply— a kind look firom Anne of Austria. 

The first advantage had been gained by Buckingham. Arriving un- 
expectedly in sight of the isle of R6, with ninety vessels, and nearly 
twenty tnousana men, he had surprised the count de Toirac, who com- 
manded for the king in the isle ; he had, after a sanguinary confiiot^ 
effected his landing. 

Allow us to observe, in passioR, that in this fight perished the baron 
de Chantal ; that the baron de ChEuital left a litUe orphan girl of eigh- 
teen months old, and that this Uttie girl was afterwards Madame de 
S^vign^. 

The count de Toirac entered into the citadel St. Martin with his 
garrison, and threw a hundred men into a littie fort, called tha fort of 
LaPr^ 

This event had hastened the resolutions of the cardinal ; and till the 
king and he could take the command of the de(;e of La Bochelle, which 
was determined on, he had sent Monsieur to direct the first operations, 
and had ordered all the troops he could dispose of to march towards the 
theatre of war. It was of tms detachment, sent as a vanguard, that our 
fidend d'Artagnan formed a part 

The king, as we haye said, was to follow as soon as his bed of justicQ 
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had been held : but on rijrfng fhnn his bed of jnsttoe on the S8th of 
June, he felt nimself attacked l^ fever. He was, notwithstanding 
anxious to set out ; but his illness becoming more serious, he was foroed 
to stop at YillercL 

Now, whenever the king stoiyped, the musketeers stopped. It resulted 
that d' Artagnan, who was as yet purely and simply in the ^^uard% found 
himself, for the time at least, separated from nis good ftiends, Athos, 
Aramis, and Porthos. This separation, which was no more than an un- 
pleasant circumstance, would have certainly become a oaose of serious 
uneasiness, if he had been able to guess by what unknown dangers he 
was surrounded. 

He, however, arrived without acddent in the camp established before 
LaBochelle, on the 10th of the month of September, of the vear 1627. 

Everything was in the same state; the duke of Buckingham and his 
JBnglisn, masters of the Isle of B^, oontiiiued to besiege^ but without 
success, the citadel of St. Martin and the fort of La Pnte; and hosti- 
lities with La'Bochelle had commenced, two or three days before, about 
a fort which the duke d'AngouUme had caused to be oonstrueted near 
the city. 

The guairds, under the oonimand of M. des Essarts, took up their 
Quarters at the Minimes ; but. as we know, d'Artagnan. preoccupied by 
ttie ambition of passing into the musketeers, had formed but fow friend- 
ships among his comrades^ and he (bit himself isolated, and given up to 
his own reflections. 

His reflections were not very cheerfhl. From the time Of his arrival 
in Paris, he had been mixed up With public affairs : but his own private 
affairs had not made any great t>l:t)greBS, as regarded either love or for- 
tune. As to love, the only woman he could have loved was Madame 
Bonacieux ; and Madame Bonacieux had disappeared, without his being 
able to discover what had become of her. With respeet to fortun^ he 
had made himself— he, humble as he was— an enemy of the cardinal, 
that is to say, of a man before whom trembled the greatest men of the 
kingdom, beginning With the king. 

Tnat man had the power to orilsh hittL and yet lie had not done it. 
For a mind so perspicuotis as that of d'Artagnan, this indulgenee Was* 
a Ught by which he caught a pflimpse of a better future. 

And then he had made himself another enemy ; not so much to be 
foared, he thought, but, nevertheless, he instinctively felt not to be dls- 
pised : the enemy was niilady. 

In exchange for all this, he had acquired the protection and good-will 
of the queen ; but the favour of the queen was^ at the present time, an 
additional cause of persecution ; and ner protection, it was pretty well 
known, protected the objects of it very badly,— as instanced in Chalais 
and Maaame Bonacieux. 

What he had dearlv gained in all this was the diamond* worth five or 
six thousand livres, which he wore on his finger ; and even this diamond, 
supposing that d'Artagnan. in his projects of ambition, wished to keep 
it, to make it someday a pledge for the gratitude of the queen, had not 
in the meanwhile, since he could not part with it, more value than the 
stones he trod under his feet 

We say than the stones he trod under his feet^ for d'Artagnan mads 
these reflections whilst walkins solitarily along a pretty little road which 
led from the camp to the Village of Angoutin. Now, these refiectioDS 
had led him fhrther than he intended, and the dav was beginning to 
decline, when, by the last ray of the setting sun, he thought he saw the 
barrel of a musket glitlMr from behind a hedga 
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iyArtagnan had a quick eye, and a prompt understanding. He na- 
turally supposed that that ihusket had not oome there of itself, and 
that he who bore it had not concealed himself behind a hedge with any 
friendly intentions. He determined, therefore, to direct his course as 
dear from it as he could, when, on the opposite side of the road, from 
behind a rock, he perceived the extremity of another musket-barrel. 

This was evidently an ambuscade. 

The young man cast a gUnnce at the first musket, and saw with a cer- 
tain degree of inquietude that it was levelled in his direction ; but as 
soon as he perceived that the orifice of the barrel was motionless, he 
threw himself upon the ground : at the same instant the gun was fired, 
and he heard the whistling of a ball pass over his head. 

No time was to be lost. l^Artaffnan sprang up with a bound, and at 
the same instant the ball from the other musket tore up the stones on 
tiie tery place on thb road where he had thrown himself with hi^ face 
to the ground. 

lyArtagnan was not one of those uselessly brave men who seek a 
ridiculous death, in order that it may be said of them that they did not 
give way a sinale step ; besides^ courage was out of the question here, 
-Hl'Artagnan had fiGulen into a premeditated ambuscade4 

" If there should be a third shot," said^ he, " I am a lost man.** 

He immediateljT, therefore, took to his heels, and ran towards the 
osmp. with the swifbneas or the young men of his countr:^ so renowned 
for tneir ability ; but whatever might be his speed, the first that fired, 
having haa time to reload, fired a second shot^ and this time so well 
aimed, that it struck his hat^ and carried it ten paces from him. 

As he, however, had no other hat, he picked up this as he ran, and 
arrived at his quarters, very pale and quite out of breath. He sat down 
without saying a word to anybody, and began to reflect. 

This event might have three causes : — 

The first and the most natural was, that it might be ah ambuscade 
of the Bochellais, who might hot have been sorry to kill one of his 
m^jest^s guards ; in the first place, because it would be an enemy the 
les& and that this enemy might nave a well-furnished purse in his pocket 

IrArtagnan took his ha^ examined the hole made by the ball, and 
shook his nead. The ball was not a musket-ball— it was an arquebuss- 
DalL The justness of the aim had first given him the idea that a par- 
ticular kind of weapon had been (Employed. This could not, then, be 
a military ambuscade, as the ball was not oi the regular calibre. 

This might be a kind remembrance of Monsieur le Cardinal It may 
be observed that at the very moment when, thanks jx) the ray of the sun, 
he perceived the gun-barre^ he was thinking with astonishment on the 
forbearance of bis eminence with respect to him. 

But d'Artagnan again shook his head. For people towards whom he 
had but to put forth his hand, his eminence had rarely recourse to such 
meana 

It might be a veujgeance of milady's— that was the most probable ! 

He endeavoured m vain to remember the faces or dress of the assas- 
sins ; he had escaped so rapidly, that he had not had leisure to remark 
anything. 

^ Ah ! my poor friends ! *' murmured d'Artagnan; "where are you? 
How sadly I want you ! " 

B'Artagnan passed a veiy restless night. Three or four times he 
iterted npt imagining that a man was approaching his bed tor the 
purpose of poniarding him. Nevertheless day dawned without dark^ 
nesB having Drought any accident. 
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But d'Artagntn justlj suspected that that which vnB deferred 
not lost 

D'Artagnan remained all day in lus quarters, assigning as a reason to 
himself that the weather was bad. 

At nine o'clock next morning, the drums beat to arms. The duke of 
Orleans visited the posts. The ^rds were under arms, and d'Artagnan 
took his place in the midst of his comrades. 

Monsieur passed along the front of the line; then all the saperior 
officers approached him to pay their compliment^ M. des Easarts, oaptain 
of the guaid;a^ as well as the others. 

At the expiration of a minute or two, it appeared to d'Artasnan that 
M. des Essarts made him a sign to come to him \ he waited for a firesh 
gesture on the part of his superior, for fear he might be mistaken ; but 
this gesture being repeated, ne left the ranks, and adyanoed to reoeive 
his orders. 

** Monsieur is about to ask for some men of good courage for a dan* 
^erous mission, but which will do honour to those who shall accomplish 
it^ and I made you a sign in order that you might hold yourself in 
readiness." 

** Thanks ! captain ! " replied d'Arti^an, who wished for notiiing 
better than an opportunity for distinguishing himself under the eye ol 
the lieutenant-general 

In fiust, the Kochellais had made a sortie during the night, and had 
retaken a bastion of which the royal army had gained possession two 
days before: the matter was to ascertain, by reconnoitring, how the 
enemy guarded this bastion. 

At the end of a few minutes, monneur raised his yoice, and said ^— 

^ I want, for this mission, three or four volunteers, led by aman who can 
be depended upon." 

** As to the man to be depended upon, I have him under my hand, 
monseigneur," said M. des [Bsau-ts, pomting to d'Artagnan ; " and as to 
the four or five volunteers, monseupaeur has but to make hia inten- 
tions known, and the men will not be wanting." 

''Four men of good will who wiU risk being killed with me !** said 
d'Artagnan, raising his sword. 

Two of his comrades of the guards immediately sprans forward, and two 
other soldiers having joined them^ the number was deemed sufficient: 
d'Artagnan declined all others, being unwilling to ii^ure the ohanoe of 
honour of those who came forward first. 

It was not known whether after the taking of the bastion, the Boohel- 
lais had evacuated it or left a garrison in it; the object then was to 
examine the place near enough to ascertain the thing. 

D'Artagnan set out with his four companions, and followed the 
trench : the two guards marched abreast with him, and the two soldiers 
followed behind. 

They arrived thus, screened by the lining of the trench, till they came 
within a hundred paces of the bastion ! There, on turning round, 
d'Artasnan nerceiveid that the two soldiers had disappeared. 

He thought that begdnning to be afraid, they had stayed behind. 

At the turning of the counterscarp they found themselves within 
about sixty paces of the bastion. They saw no one^ and the bastion 
seemed abandoned. 

The three composing our forlorn hope were deliberating whether 
they should proceed any fMher, when all at once a circle of smoke 
enveloped the Riant of stone, and a dozen balls came whistling round 
d'Artaguan and his companions. 
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Thegr knAW «U they wished to know; the hastion wb8 finarded. A 
longer stay in this dangerous spot would have been useless unprudenoe : 
d'Artanian and his two companions turned their backs, and oom-. 
menoea a retreat which looked very much like a flight 

On arriving at the angle of the trench which was to serve them as a 
nunpart. one of the guards fell; a ball passed through his breast The 
other, who was safe and sound, continued his wi^ towards the camp. 

B'Artagnan was not willing to abandon his companion thus, and 
stooped down to raise him and assist him in regaining the lines ; but at 
this moment two shots were fired ; one ball hit the head of the already 
wounded guard, and the other was flattened against a rook, after having 
passed within two inches of d'Artagnan. 

The young man turned quickly round, for this attack could not come 
from the bastion, which was masked by the angle of the trench ; the 
idea of the two soldiers who had abandoned him occurred to his mindL 
and with them that of the assassins of two evenings before ; he resolved 
then this time to know what he had to trust to, and fell upoi this M^ 
of his comradoAs if he had been dead. 

He quickly saw two heads appear above an abandoned work» witl^ 
thir^ paces of him; they were the heads of the two Bcddiers. jyArtagnan 
bad not been deceived, these two men had only followed him for the 
purpose of assassinating hiuL hoping that the young man's deatit would 
ne^plaoed to the aooount of the enemy. 

Only, as he might be wounded and might denounce their crime, they 
came up to him with the purpose of making sure of him ; fortunately, 
deceived by d'Artagnan's trick, they neelected to reload their guns. 

When they were within ten paces of nim, d'Artagnan, who, in falling 
had taken care not to leave hold of his sword, sprang up close to them. 

The assassins comprehended that if they fled towards the camp with- 
out having; killed their man, they should be accused by him ; therefore, 
their first idea was to pass over to the enemy. One of them took his 

fun by the barrel, and used it as he would a dub ; he aimed a terrible 
low at d'Artagnan, who avoided it by springing on one side ; but hf 
this movement he left a passage free to the bandit, wbo darted off 
towards the bastion. As the Boohellais who guarded the bastion were 
iffnorant of tiie intentions of the man they saw coming towards thenar 
they fired upon him, and he fell, struck by a ball, which brcke his 
shoulder. 

In xhe mean time^ d'Artagnan had thrown himself upon the other 
soldier, attacking hun with ids sword; the conflict was not long; the 
vrretoh had nothmg to defend himself with but his discharged arqu^ 
buss ; the sword of the guard slipped down the barrel of the now useless 
weapon, and passed through the thigh of the assassin, who felL 

D^ Artagnan immediately placed the point of his sword at his throat. 

''Oh, do not kill me!^' cried the bandit "Pardon, paidonl my 
officer! and I will tell you aU." 

''Is your secret of enough importance for me to spare your life for 
it ? " taked the youno; man, withholding his ann. 

" Tes ! if you think existence worth anything to a man of twenty as 
yon are, and who may hope for everything, being handsome and brave^ 
asyou are." 

'^Wretch!" cried d'Artagnao. ''speak, and speak qjoioldy! who 
eooployed you to assassinate me ? * 

'^A woman whom I don't know; but who is called milady." 

'* But if you dont know this woman, how do you know her name ?" 

'* My comrade knows her, and called her so; it was with him she 

T 
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ajtreed, and not with me ; lie even has in his pocket a letter from that 
person, who attaches great importance to you, as I have heard him 
say." 

" But how did you heoome concerned in this villanous affair ?** 

" He proposed to me to undertake it with him, and I agreed." 

** And how much did she give you for this fine enterprise? ** 

" A hundred louis/^ 

"Well, come!" said the young man, laughing, '*she thinks I am 
worth something ! A hundred louis ! Well, that was a temptation for 
two miserable creatures like you ; so I understand you accepted it, and 
I grant you my pardon ; but upon one condition ! " 

" What is that?" said the soldier, uneasy at perceiving that all was 
not over. 

" That you will go and fetch me the letter your comrade has in his 
pockflt.*' 

" Why," cried the bandit, "that is only another way of killing me; 
how can I go and fetch that letter under the fire of the bastion ? " 

'* You must, however, make up your mind to go and Yetch it, or you 
shall die by my hand." 

** Pardon ! Monsieur, have pity on me ! In the name of that youns 
lady you love, and whom you perhaps think is dead, but is not ! " cried 
the bandit, throwing himself upon his knees, and leaning upon his 
hand, for he began to lose his strength with his blood. 

*' And how do you know there is a young woman that I love, or that 
I thought that woman dead ? " asked d'Artegnan. 

** By that letter which my comrade has in nis pocket" 

" Tou see, then," said d'Arttgnan, " that I must have that letter; so 
no more delaj, no more hesitation ; or else^ whatever may be my repug- 
nance to soihng my sword a second time with the blood of a wretch like 
you, I swear by the word of a gentleman ** 

Ajid at these words d'Artagnan made so menacing a gesture that the 
wounded man sprang up. 

** Stop, stop ! " cried he, regaining strength from terror, " I will go— 
I will go ! " 

D'Artagnan took the soldier's arquebuss, made him go on before him, 
and urged him towards his companion by pricking him behind with his 
sword. 

It was a frightful thing to see this unfortunate bein^, leaving a long 
track of blooaupon the ground he passed over, pale with approaching 
death, endeavourin|p to dra^ himself along without bein^ seen, to the 
body of his accomplice, which lay at twenty paces from him. 

Terror was so strongly painted on his face, covered with a cold sweat, 
that d'Artagnan took pity on him, and casting upon him a look of con- 
tempt,— 

** Stop ! " said he, " I will show you the difference between a man of 
true courage and such a base creature as you ; stay where you are, I 
will go mjrself." 

And, with a light step, an eye on the watch, observins the move- 
ments of the enemy, and taking advantage of the aocidents i>t the 
ground, d'Artagnan succeeded in reaching the second soldier. 

There were two means of gaining his object; to search him on the 
spot or to carry him away, making a buckler of his body, and search- 
mghim in the trench. 

D'Artagnan preferred the second means, and lilted the assassin on to 
ms sboulders at the moment the enemy fired. 

A dight shock, the dull noise pf three balls which penetrated the 
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flesh, a last ory, a oonyulsion of agony, proved to d'Artagnan that he 
who had endeavoured to assassinate him had saved his Ufe. 

D'Artagnan regained the trenoh, and threw the body down by the 
wounded man, who was as pale as death. 

The search was instantly commenced ; a leather pocket-book, a purse, 
in which was evidently a part of the sum which the bandit had received, 
with a dice-box and dice, formed the heritage of the dead man. 

He lefb the box and dice where he found them, threw the purse to the 
wounded man, and Mgerly opened the pocket-book. 

Amongst some unimportant papers he found the following letter ; 
that which he had sought at the risk of his life: — 

" Since you have lost sight of that woman, and she is now in safety in 
the convent, at which you should never have allowed her to arrive, try, 
at least not to miss the man ; if you do, you know that my hand reaches 
far. and that you shall repay me very dearly the hundred louis you have 
haaofme.** 

No signature. Nevertheless it was plain the letter came from milady. 
He consequently kept it as a piece of evidence, and, being in safety 
behind the ansle of the trench, he began to interrogate the wounded 
man. He confessed that he had undertaken, with nis comrade, the 
same that was killed, to carry off a young woman, who was to leave 
Paris by the barrier of Ja Yilette; but having stopped to drink at a 
cabaret^ they had missed the carriage by ten mmutes. 

**But what were you to have done with that woman?" asked 
d'Artagnan, with great agitation. 

" We were to have conveyed her to an hotel in the Place Boyale,** 
said the wounded man. 

^Yes! yes!" murmured d'Artagnan; "that's the place; milady's 
own residence ! ** "" 

The young man tremblingly felt what a terrible thirst of vengeance 
urged this woman on to destroy him. as well as all who loved him, and 
how well she must be acquainted with the affairs of the court, since she 
had discovered everything. There could be no doubt she owed this 
information to the cardinal 

But amidst all this he perceived, with a feeling of real joy, that the 
queen must have discovered tbe prison in which poor Madame Bona- 
deux expiated her devotedness, and that she had freed her from that 
prison. And tbe letter he had received from the young woman, with 
her passing along the road of Chaillot hke an apparition, were now 
explained. 

From that time, also, as Athos had predicted, it became possible to 
find Madame Bonacieux, and a convent was not impregnable. 

This idea completely restored clemency to his heart He turned to- 
wards tiie wounded man, who had watched with intense anxiety all the 
various expressions of his countenance^ and holding out his arm to 
him— 

** Come," said he, " I will not abandon you thus. Lean upon me, and 
let us return to the camp." 

" Tes," said the man, who could scarcely believe in such magnanimity, 
" but is not that to have me hanged ?" 

^ You have my word," said he ; " for the second time I give you your 

The wounded man sank upon his knees, to again kiss the feet of his 
preserver ; but d'Artagnan. who had no longer a motive for staying so 
near the enemy, cut short the evidences of his gratitude. 

T a 
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The guard who had returned at the first diadiarge had amMmnoed 
the death of his four compaDions. They were therefore much asto- 
nished and deliKhted, in the regiment^ when they saw the young maa 
oooie baok safe and sound. 

IVArtagnan exi)lained the sword-wound of his oomnaoion hy a sortie 
which he improvised. He described the death of the other soldier, 
and the perils they had encountered. This recital was for him the 
occasion of a yeritable triumph. The whole army talked of this expe- 
dition for a day, and Monsieur paid him his coippUments upon it. Be- 
sides this, as every great action bears its own recompense witii it, the 
great action of d*Arti^snan had for result the restoration of the tran- 
guilli^ he had lost. In fact^ d'Artagnaa believed thai he might indulge 
m a htlto tranquillil^, aa of his two enemaes, one waa Idlled and t&a 
other devoted to his interests. 

This tmuiuillity proved one thicc, which mm, that d'ArtagDm was 
not yet perfectly acquainted with milady. 



CHAFTEBXUL 

The AmJsii Wine. 

After the most disheartening news of tiie king's healtlh a r^;>ort of 
his oonvalesoence began to prevail in the armv ; and as he was yery 
anxious to b^ in person at the siega it was said that as soon as be could 
mount on horseback he would set forward. 

In the mean time, Monsieur, who knew that, from one day to the 
other, he might expect to be removed from his command by the duke 
d'Angouldme, Bassompierre, or Schomberg, who were all eager for his 
post, did but little, lost his days in wavering; and did not dare to attempt 
any great enterprise to drive the En^h from the isle of S4 where 
Ihey still besiesed the citadel St Martin and the fort of La Fr6e, whilst^ 
on ti^ir side, the French were besieging LaBochelle. 

D^Artagnao, as we have said, had become more tranquil, as always 
happens after a past dancer, particularly when that danger seems to 
have vanished ; he only felt one uneasiness, and that was at not hearing 
from his three friends. 

But one morning at the commencement of the month of November, 
everything was explamed to him by this letter, dated from Villeroi : — 

" Monsieur d'Artagnan, 

" MM. Atbos, Porthoe. and Aramis, after having had an enfartMn- 
ment at my hc^ise^ and enjoyed theinaelves very much, c re a to d rndi a 




Anjou wine, with which they are much pleased : they, are dearous thi^ 
you should drink to their health in their fiibvottiite wine. Ibaftdone 
accordingly, and am, monsieur, with great respeo^ 

" Your very humble and obedient servant. 

** ifftMMfMiTi of Hie MttdoBtsen.* 

"Thafs aUweU!" cried d'Artagnaa ''they think of me in thor 
pleasure^ as I thought of them in my troubles. 'WelL J will certainly 
drink to theur healw with all my heart, hut I wiU not drink akme." 

And d*Artagnan went among the guards; with whom he |ud formed 
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greater intimacy than with the others^ to iiiTite them to enjoy with him 
this present of delicious Anjou wine which had heen sent him from 
YilleraL 

One of the two guards waa engaged that evening, and another the 
next : so that the meeting was fixed for the day after that 

IVArtaKnan, on hia retam, sent the twelve hottles of wine to the 
hmette of the guards, ?rith strict ordeit that great cere should he 
taken of it; and then, on the day appointed, as the dinner was fixed 
for twelve o'clock, d' Artagnan sent Pumchet^ at nine in the morning^ 
to assist in preparmg e?eijrthing for the enteztainraent 

Planohet, very proud of being raised to the dignity oi maUrB dkSiel, 
thought he would get all ready like an intelligent man, and with this 
"view oaUed in the assiitBiifla of the lackey of one of his master's guest& 
named Fourreau, and the false soldier who Imd endeavoured to lull 
d'Artattnao, and who, belonging to no corps, had entered into the ser- 
vice of d'Artagnan, or rather cs Phmefaet^ since d'Axtagnan had saved 
his life. 

The hour of the hanqnet being oome^ the two gnests arrived, took 
their places, and the dishes were arranged upon the table. Pkinchet 
waited, towel on arm ; Pounrean nnoorked the botties, and Brissemont, 
which was the name of the convalescent^ poured the wiiM, which was a 
little shaken by its journey, oarefbUy uto glass decanters: Of this 
wine, the first bottle being a little thick at the bottom, Brissemont 
poured the lees into a slass, and d'Arta^an desired him to drink it^ for 
thepoor devil had not naif recovered his strength. 

The Kuests, after having eaten the soup, were about to lift the first 

flass of wine to their lips^ when aH at once the cannon sounded from 
^ort Louis and Fort Neuf : the guards, imagining this to be caused by 
some unexpected attack, enher of the besieged or m English, sprani; to 
their swords; d'Artagnan, not less forwara than they, cud ao ukewiae^ 
and aU ran out^ in order to repair to their posta 

But scarceily were they o«it of the ftviwifiLthan the;r were made 
aware of the cause of all this noise: cries of ** Yive leBm ! Vive Men- 
flieur le Cardinal!'' resounded on every aUe^ and the drums were 
beating in all directions. 

In snort, the king, impatient as we have said he was. had come b^ 
forced marches, and had arrived at that moment with all nis hons^old. 
and a reinforoeme&t of ten thousand troops: his musketeers preceded 
and followed him. lyifirti^nan, placed m line with his company, 
saluted with an expressive gesture his three friends^ whose eyee aoon 
discovered him, ana M. de Ir^vitts^ who recognised hnn at once. 

The ceremony of the arrival over, the four friends were soon toother. 

*'Pardien!'' cried d^Artagnan, ^ yon could not have arrived mbc^r 
time: the dinner cknnot have had time to get cold I canit^geBtlenMn?" 
added the young man, turning to the two guards^ whom he introdoeed 
to his friends. 

"Ahl ah!" saidPorthos, <* it appean we are feasting, then!* 

* I hope," said Aramis, '* there are no women of yonr par^/* 
^ Is there any chrinkable wine in your tavern ? " asked Athos. 
*Well,pardieu! there is your own, my dear friendy" replied d'Ar- 
tagnan. 

^^Our wine !" said Athos, astonished. 
"* Tes, that yon sent me." 

* We send you wine P " 

** Yes; nonsense^ yon kninr what I liMia; thii wiM from the hilb p^ 
Anjoo." I 
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** Tes, I know what wine y<m mean.*' 

•* The wine you prefer.** 

" Doubtless, when I can get neither champagne nor chambertin." 

" Well ! in the absence of champagne and ohambertin, you must con- 
tent yourselves with that." 

" And 80, connoisseurs in wine as we are, we have sent you soma 
An jou wine, eh ! haye we P" said Porthoa. 

** Not exactly, it is the wine that was sent me on your acooont.'* 

" On our account ?" said the three musketeers. 

" Did you send this wine. Aramis ?" eaid Athoa. 

" No ; and you, Perthes r» 

** No: and you^ Athos?" 

" Well, but, if it was not you, it was yonrmeaimaii/' said d'Artagnan. 

** Our messman ! " 

"Tes, vour messman, Godean, the messman of the musketeers.'* 

" Ma ioi ! never mind where it comes from," said Porthos, ** let ns 
taste it, and, if it is good, let us drink it" 

"No," sa&d Athofl^** don't let us drink wine which comes from an 
unknown source." 

'* You are risht, Athos," said d'Artagnan. "Did none of you order 
Godeau to send me some wine ?" 

"No ! and yet you say he has sent you some as from us ?** 

" Here is his letter !" said d'Artagnan, and he presented the note to 
his comrades. 

" That is not his writing !" said Athos, **! know it ; before we left 
Yilleroi, I settied the accounts of the regiment" 

" It's a fiftlse letter altogether," said Portfaos, " we have not been con- 
fined.'^ 

"D'Artagnan," said Aramis, in a reproachfhl tone, " how could you 
believe that we bad made a disturbance P' 

D'Artagnan grew pale, and a convulsive trembling shodL all his limbs. 

" Thou alarmest me !" said Athos, who never used thee and ihom but 
upon very particular occasions, "what has happened ?" 

"Hasten! hasten! mv friend!" cried d'Artagnan, "a horrible sus- 
picion crosses my mind ! can this be another vengeance on the part of 
that woman ?" 

It was now Athos* turn to become pale. 

D'Artagnan rushed towards the buvette, the three musketeers and 
the two guards following him. 

The first object that met the eyes of d'Artagnan, on entering the 
huvette. was Brisemontu stretched upon the ground and rolling in nor- 
rible convulsions. 

Planchet and Fonrreau, as pale as death, were endeavouring to render 
him assistance ; but it was plain that all assistance was useless: aQ the 
features of the dying man were distorted with agony. 

" Ah !" cried he on perceiving d'Artagnan, " ah ! thisis frightfol! you 
pretend to pardon me,andyou poison me 1" 

" I !" cried d'Artagnan, "I, wretched man I what can you mean by 
that?" 

" I say that it was jrou who gave me the wine, I say that it was yon who 
desired me to drink it, I say ^ou wished to avenge yourself on me, and 
I say that it is horrible !" 

" Do not think so, Brisemont^" said d'Artagnan ; " do not think so ; I 
swear to you, I protest—" 

" Oh ! but God is above ! God will punish you ! My God ! grant 
that he may one day suffer what I suffer !" 
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^ Upon the Gospel " said d'Artagnan, throwing himself down hy the 
dying man, " I swear to you that the wine was poisoned and that I was 
going to drink of it as you did." 

"I do not helieve yon,'* cried the soldier, and he expired, amidst 
horrible tortures. 

'* Frightfiil ! frijghtful !" murmured Athos, whilst Perthes broke the 
bottles and Aramis gaye orders, a little too late, that a confessor should 
be sent for. 

" Oh ! my friends," saidd'Artagnan, '* you come once more to save my 
life, not only mine, but that of these gentlemen. Gentlemen," continuea 
he^ addressing the guards, ** I request you will be silent with regard to 
this adventure ; great personages may have had a hand in what you have 
seen, and, if talked about, the evil would only recoil upon us." 

** Ah I monsieur !" stammered Planchet, more dead than alive, ** ah ! 
monsieur I what an escape I have had !" 

^ How. sirrah ! you were going to drink my wine, were you ?" 

^ To tne health of the king, monsieur ; I was going to drink a small 
glass of it, if Porreau had not told me I was called." 

" Alas !" said Porreau, whose teeth chattered with terror, '* I wanted 
to get him out of the way, that I might drink by myself !" 

*^Gentlemen," said d'Artagnan, addressing the guards, '*you may 
easily comprehend that such a feast can but be very dull, after what 
has taken place i^so accept my excuses, and put off the party till another 



day. I beg of you." 



. two guards courteously accepted d'Artagnan's excuses, and per- 
ceiving that the four friends desired to be alone, retired. 

When the young guardsman and the three musketeers were without 
witnesses, they lookea at each other with an air which plainly expressed 
tiiat every one of them perceived the seriousness of their situation. 

" In the first place," said Athos, ** let us leave this chamber : the dead 
are not agreeable company, particularly when they have died a violent 
death." 

** Planchet^" said d'Artagnan, *' I commit the body of this poor devil 
to your care. Let him be interred in holy ground. He committed a 
crime, it is true ; but he repented of it" 

Ana the four friends quitted the room, leaving Planchet and Porreau 
the charge of paying the mortuary honours to Brisemont 

The host gave them another chamber and served them with fresh 
efSjfi and some water, which Athos went himself to draw at the foun- 
tam. In a few words, Perthes and Aramis were inlormed of pest 
events. 

" Well V* said d'Artagnan to Athos, *' you see, my dear friend, that this 
is war to the death !" 

Athos shook his head. 

" Yes^ ^es," replied he, "I perceive that plainly ; but do you really 
believe it is she ? '' 

** I am sure of it." ^ 

I '* Nevertheless, I confess I still doubt. " 
\ ** But the fleur-de-lis on her shoulder ? " 

^ She is some Englishwoman who has committed a crime in Prance, 
and has been branded in consequence. " 

*' Athos, she is your wife, I tell you," repeated d'Artagnan, ** only 
reflect how much your description agrees with mine." 

"Yes, but I should think the other must be dead, I hanged her so 
eflBBotually." 

It was d'Artagnan who now shook his head in his turn. 
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"Bnt.hKitberoase.whstistobedoine?'' And tlw /onng mtta. 

" It 18 impossible to remain thus, with » swofd hanging eternally over 
one's head,^ said Athos, " we must emaiMripalie oursetvee Irmn tliis 
portion." 

"WeU,buthow?" 

" Listen ; ^ou must try to hare an internew ^h her, and enter into 
an explant^on with her; aaj to her>-* Peeoe or war, my word at 
honour of a gentleman never to say anything of you, never to do any- 
thing against you ^— on your side a solemn oath to remain nefater with 
respect to me ; if not I will apply to the dianoellor, 1 will apply to the 
lanfL I will apply to the hansman, I will move the oonrts Moiist yoo, 
I wul denounce you as branded, I will brine yon to tiiaL and if yoa are 
acquitted— well f— by the honour of a gentieaum I will sill yon, «t the 
corner of some wall, as I would a mad aog.' ** 

** I like the means well enough.'^ said d'Artngnsn* *' bot wbflre and 
how to meet with her ?** 

** Tmef** dear firiend, " time brin^i round o p p or tuni ty, opportaBity is 
the martingal of man : the more we have ventured the more wo gain 
when we know how to waif 

** Yes, but to wait surrounded by assassins and pcnsonersL" 

*<Bah!" saidAthoB, **Qod has preserved us hitherto, CM wiDinre- 
serve us still." 

** Yes, we; we, besidei^ are men ; and everytidng eQniidefed,it J9 oar 
lot to risk our lives ; but she," added he in an undertone. 

'^ What she ?** aitol Athos. 

"Constance!" 

" Madame Bonadeuz ! ah ! thaf s true," said Ath€s^ *my ]N>or friend, 
I had forgotten you were in love" 

" Well, but," said Aramis. " have yon not learned by the letter you 
found on the assassin, that she is in a convent ? 8he may be very eom- 
fortable in a convent ; and as soon as the siege cf Bochelle ie tennmated, 
I promise you, on my part " 

^ Good !^' cried Athos, ^ good ! yes, Aramis, we all know that your 
views have a religions tendency." 

** I am only a musketeer for the time," said Aramis, humbly. 

''Aye, it is some time since he heard from his mistress* said 
Athos, m a low voice; "but take no noticei we know au abont 
that." 

** Well !" said Porthos, "it appears to me that the means neikrj 
rimple." 

" what are they ? " said d'Artagnan. 

" Don't yon say she is in a convent ? " rmlied Porthos. 

" Yes." 

" Well, as soon as the siege is over well carry her off from that con- 
vent" 

" But we must first learn what convent she is in." 

" Thaf s true," said Porthos. 

"But, I think I have it," said Athos. "Don't you say, d'Artagnsn. that 
it is the queen who has made choice of the content m her f " 

" I believe so, at least." 

" In that case, Porthos will assist ns." 

" How, I pray you P " 

" Why, by your marquise, yonr dnohess, your princess; siie mnst 
hwe a long arm." 

" Hurfi rajid Perthes, pladng a finger on his lips, "I beliefe her la 

be a oardinalist^ aba most Imow nothing of the matter." 
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" Then," said Araama, *' I take upon myself to obtain inteUigenoe of 
her" 

" You, Aramis ! " cried the three friends, " how ? '* 

'' By the queen's aimoner, with whom I am very intimately ac- 
quainted," said Aramis, colouring. 

And upon this assurance, the four friends, who had finished their 
modest repast, separated, with the promise of meeting again that even- 
ing ; d'Artagnan returned to the Minimes, and the tluree musketeers 
repaired to we king's qnartersy where they had to prepare their lodging. 



CHAMEB XLm. 

Tbe Atberge of the Ookmibier Roage. 

Is the meanwhile, the king, although scarcely arrived, who was in 
such haste to face the enemy, and who, with more reason than the car- 
dinal, showed his hatred for Buckingham, commanded every disposition 
to be made to drive the English from the Isle of R^ and afterwards to 

Eress the siege of La Bochelle; bul notwithstanding his earnest wish, 
e was delayed by the dissensions which broke out between MM. Baa- 
flompierre and Sumomberg, against the duke d'Angouldme. 

MM. Bassompierre and 8(diomberg were marshals of France, and 
claimed their right of commanding the army under the orders of the 
Idng; but the cardinaLwho fearea that Bassompierre, a Huguenot at 
heart, might press the English and Eochellais, his brothers in religion, 
bat leeuy, supported the duke d'Angoulem^whom the king, at his 
instigation, haoT named lieutonant-general The result was, that, to 
avoiof seeing MM. Bassompierre and Schomberg desert the army, a 
separate command was forced to be given to each; Bassompierre took 
up his quarters to the north of the cit^, between La Leu and Dompierre : 
tfie duke d'Angouldme to the east, from Dompierre to Perigny ; and 
M. de Schomberg to the south, from Perigny to Angouton^ 

The quarters of monsieur were at Dompierre. The q^urtors of the 
king were sometimes at Etre, sometimes at La Jairie. The cardinal's 
quarters were upon the downs, at the bridge of La Pierre, in a simple 
Souse without any entrenchment 

So that monsieur watohed Bassompierre ; the king, the duke d'Angou- 
Idm'e ; and the cardinal, M. de Schomberg. 

As soon as this organuation was established, they set about driving the 
English from the isle. 

Tne conjuncture was favourable: the English, who require, above 
everything, good living, in order to be good soldiers, only eating salt 
meat and bad biscuit, nad many sick in their camp; still further, tiie 
sea, very bad at this period of the year on all the coasts of the ocean, 
destroyed every day some little vessel or other, and the shore, from the 
point of TArguillon to the trenches, was, at every tide, literallv covered 
with the wrecks of pinnaces, roberges, and feluccas ; it resulted, that 
even if the king's troops remained quietly in their camp, it was evident 
that some day or other, Buckingham, who only contmued in the isle 
from obstinacy, would be obliged to raise the siege. 

But, as M. de Toirac gave information that everything was preparing 
in the enemy's camp for a fresh assault, the king judgea that it would 
be best to put an end to the affair, and gave the necessary orders for a 
deoisive aotaon. 

It not being our intoation to make a journal of the siegei but, or 
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contrary, only to describe such of the events of it as are conneoled wifk 
the history we are relating, we will content ourselves with saying in two 
words that the expedition succeeded, to the great astonishment of the 
king, and the great glory of Monsieur le CardinaL The English, re- 
pulsed foot hy foot, beaten in all the rencounters, and defeated in ttie 
passage of I/Ile de lioix, were obliged to re-embark, leaving on the field 
of battle two thousand men, among whom were five colonels, three 
Ueutenant-colonels, two hundred and fifty captains, and twenty gentie- 
men of rank, four pieces of cannon, and sixty colours, which were taken 
to Paris by Claude de St. Simoo, and suspended with great pomp in the 
vaults of Notre Dame. 

TeDemnM were sung in the camp, and afterwards throughout Prance. 

The cardinal wis left master of carrying on the siege without having, 
at least at Uie present, anything to fear on the part of the English. 

Bu^ as we have just said, this repose was but for the moment. 

An envoy of the duke of Buckingham, named Montague, was taken, 
and proof was obtained of a league between the empire, Spain, Engfaind, 
and liorraine. 

This league was directed against Prance. 

Still further, in Buckingham's quarters, which he had been forced to 
abandon more precipitately than he expected, papers were found which 
confirmed this league, and which, as the cardinal asserts in his me- 
moirs, strongly compromised Madame de Chevreuse, and consequently 
the queen. 

It was upon the cardinal that all the reroonsibilitv fell, for there is 
no being a despotic minister withdutresponsiDility: all, therefore, of the 
vast resources of his genius were at work night and day, and engaged in 
listening to the least report that was to be heard in any of the great 
kinedoms of Europe. 

The cardinal was acquainted with the activity, and, more particnlarly, 
with the hatred, of Buckingham ; if the league which threatened France 
triumphed, all his influence would be lost : Spanish policy and Austrian 
policy womd have their representatives in the cabinet of the Louvre, 
where thev had as yet but partisans ; and he, Bichelieu, the Pi^nch 
minister, the national minister, would be ruined. The king, who, whilst 
obeying him like a child, hated him as a child hates his master, would 
abandon him to the personal vengeance of monsieur and the gueen ; he 
would then be lost, and Prance, perhaps, with him. All this must be 
guarded against 

ThuF>, couriers, becoming every instant more numerous, snooeeded 
each other, day and night in the Iittl& house of the bridge of La Pierre, 
in which tne cardinal Bad established his residence. 

These were monks who wore the frock with such an ill grace, that it, 
was ^isy to perceive they belonged to the church militant; women, a 
little inconvenienced by their costume of pages, and whose large trousers 
could not entirely conceal their rounded forms; and peasants with 
blackened hands and fine limbs, savouring of the man of qualify a 
league off. 

In addition to these there were less agreeable visits, for two or three 
times reports were spread that the cardinal had nearly been aseassini^ecl. 

It is true that the enemies of the cardinal said that it was he himself 
who set these bungling assassins to work, in order to have, if wanted, 
the right of using reprisals : — but we must not believe everything minis- 
ters say, nor everything their enemies say. 

^ But these attempts did not prevent the cardinal, to whom his most 
inveterate detractors have never denied personal bravery, from making 
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nootarnal excursions, sometimes to communicate to the duke d'An^u- 
16me some important orders ; sometimes to go and confer with the king; 
and sometimes to have an interview with a messenger whom he did not 
wish to see at home. 

On their part, the musketeers, who had not much to do with the 
aiege, were not under very strict orders, and led a joyous life. This was 
the more easy for our three companions in particular, as being friends 
of M. de Tr^^le's, they obtained nrom him permission to be absent after 
the closing of the camp. 

Now. one evening, when d'Artagnan, who was in the trenches, was 
not able to accompany them, Athos, Perthes, and Aramis, mounted 
upon their battle-steeds, enveloped in their war-doaks, with their hands 
upon their pistol-butts, were returning from a buvette which Athos had 
discovered two days before upon the route to La Jairie, called the Co- 
lombier Bouge, foUowing the road which led to the camp, and quite 
upon their guard, as we have stated, for fear of an ambuscade, when at 
MOttt a quarter ox a league from the village of Boinar, they fancied they 
heard tbe sound of horses approaching them. They immediately aU 
three halted, dosed in, and waited, occupying the middle of the road. 
At the end of an instaotL and as the moon brake from behind a oioud, 
they saw, at a turning of the road, two faofaemeB who, on perceiving 
them, stopped in their turn, appearing to deliberate whether they should 
continue their route or go back. This hesitation created some suspicion 
in the three friends, and Athos^ advancing a few paces in front of the 
others, cried in a firm voice : 

"Who goes there?" 

" Who goes there, yourselves ? " replied one of the horsemen. 

"That is not an answer," replied Athos. '* Who goes there ? Answer, 
or else we charge." 

" Beware of what vou are about, gentlemen I" said a clear voice which 
appeared accustomed to command. 

** It is some superior officer, making his night-rounds," said Athos. 
"What do you mean to do, gentlemen ? " 

" Who are you ? " said the same voice in the same commanding tone ; 
"answer in your turn, or jrou may repent of your disobedience." 

" King's musketeers" said Athos, still more convinced that he who 
interrogated them had the right to do so. 

" Of what company ? " 

•Company of Tr^viUe." 

"Advance, and render me an account of what you are doing here at 
this time of night" 

The three companions advanced rather humbly, for aU were now con* 
vinced that they nad to do with some one more powerful than them- 
selves, leaving Athos the post of speaker. 

" Your paraon, men omcier ! " said Athos ; "but we were ignorant of 
whom we were speaking to, and you may see that we were keeping good 
guard." 

" Your name ? " md the officer, a part of whose £Eboe was covered by 
hisdoak. 

" But yourself monsieur," said Athos, who began to be annoyed by 
tins inquisition, ^' give me, I beg you, the proof that you have the right 
to question me." 

"Your name ?" repeated the cavalier a second time, letting his cloak 
fiiH, and leaving his race uncovered. 

" Monsier le Cardinal !" cried the stupefied musketeer. 

"Your name ?" cried the cardinal for the third time. 
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" Atho6 ! " said the muskefceer. 

The cardinal made a sign to his attendant, who drew neur to hin, — 

" These three mu^eteera shall follow u^" said he in an under voicep * I 
am not willing it should he known I have left the camp ; and bj follow- 
ing us we shall be certain the^ will tell nobody." 

IVe are gentlemen, monseigneur/' said Athos^ ''require our parole 
and siTO yourself no uneasiness. Thank God ! we can Keep a seerek* 

" X ou have a quick ear, Monsieur Athos^" said the cardinal ; ** but now 
listen to this ; it is not from mistrust that I request voa to follow me, 
but for mj security : your companions aie^ no doubts MM. Portlwe 
and Aramis.'' 

" Yes, jrour eminence,** said Athoa» whilst the two mnikitfinra wbo 
had remained behind, adTanoed, hat m hand. 

"I know you, gentiemen," said tiie cardinal, "I know you: I know 

Kn are not qmte my fhendsi and I am sorrr fou ate not so; but I 
low 70U are brave and loysil gentlemen, ana toat confidence naajr be 
placed in yon. Monsieur Athos, do me then the honour to aooompaoy 
me^ you and your two friends* and then I shall have an eaewt to esoile 
envy in his majesty, if we should meet him." 

The three musketeers bowed to the necks of their horsesi 

** Well, upon my honour," said Athoa. "your eminence is right in 
taking us with you ; we have seen several ill-looking fooes on the roadL 
and we have even had a quarrel at the Colombier Bouge with four of 
those faces." 

" A quarrel, and what for, gentlemen ? " said the oeidiBal ; ^ you know . 
I don't like quarrelers." 

"And that is the reason why I have the honour to inform vour 
eminence of what has happened ; for you might learn it 6001 otbets, 
and jipon a false account, believe us to be in fault." 

"What have been the results of your quarrel P" said the cardina!, 
knitting his brow. 

" My firiend Aramts. here, has received a alight tword-woand in the 
arm, but not enough to prevent him, as your eminence may see. from 
mounting to the assault to-morrow, if your eminence orders an escuadei" 

" But you are not the men to allow sword-wounds to be inflicted upon 
you thus," said the cardinal ; " come, be frank, gentlemen, vou have given 
a good account of some persons ; oonfoss, you know 1 have the rii^t 
of giving absolution." 

'^Who ? I ! monseigneur ? " said Athos, " I did not even draw aiy 
sword, but I took him who offended me round the body, and threw him 
out of the window; it appears that in falling," oontinoed Athos^ with 
some hesitation, " he broke his thigh." 

"Ah I Ah !" said the cardinal, "and you, Monsienr PorthoeP** 

" L monseigneur, knowing that duelling is prohibited* I seind a 
bench and gave one of these brigands such a blow, that I believe his 
shoulder is broken." 

" Very well ! " said the cardinal ; " and you, Mondeur Aranus f * 

"For my part monseigneur, being of a very mild disposition, and 
being likewise, ox which monseigneur, perhaps, is not aware, about to 
enter into orders, I endeavoured to appease my comrades^ when one of 
these wretches ff^ve me a wound with a sword, treacherously, across my 
left arm ; then 1 admit my patience failed me ; I drew mv sword in my 
turn, and as he came back to the charge, I fianoied I felt that in throw- 
ing himself upon me, he let it pass through his body : I only know, fw 

aoerteinty.thathe foU,and thatheaiveaied tobaborneawsdr " 
his two oompamoos.** 
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"The devil, gentlemen !" said the oaidinal, "three men placed hon 
de combat in a cabaret squabble ! you don't do your work by halTea ; 
and jpray what was this quarrel about P " 

" liiefle fellows were drunk," said Athoe, " and knowing there was a 
lady who had arrlTed at the cabaret this OTening, they wanted to force 
her door." 

'* Force her door !" said the cardinal, " and for what purpose ? " 

" To do her violence, without doubt," said Athos ; '^ I have had the 
honour of informins your eminence that these men were drunk." 

** And was this lady young and handsome P " asked the cardinal with 
a certain degree of anxiety. 

" We did not see her, monseigneiir,* said Athos. 

"Ton did not see her! ah! very well," replied tbe curdinal, quickly : 
"yott acted quite lightly in defending tbe honour of a woman : and as 
I am going to the Colombier Bouge myself, I shall know whether you 
luKve toU me truth or not" 

" Honseignenr,* said Atbes^ han^^tilv, " we axe gentlemen, aad to 
wvB OUT heads we would not hie guilty of a ftlsehood." 

" nnierefore, I do not doubt w&t you say. MonsieuT Athos, J do not 
doubt ittea siMleiBatant; Imt^" added he^ to ehange the oonvetsa- 
IftonL** was this laogT alone?" ' 

"TlM lady had a caiwaher shut «p with her," said Athos, " but as, not- 
vrithstMiding the noise, this oavaner did not show famisel^ it is to be 
jM'esumed tint he is a coward." 

" Judge not rashly, saya the Qoapel," replied the cardinal 

Athosoowed. 

" And now, gentlemen, tiiat's all very irell," continued the cardinaJ, 
" I know what I wish to know ; follow me." 

The three musketeers passed behind his oninenoe, who again en- 
veloped his face in his cloak, and put his horse in motion; keeping at 
from eight to ten paces in advance of his companions. 

They soon arrived at the silent, solitary auberge ; no doubt the host 
knew what illustrious visitor he expected, and had consequently sent 
inlanders out of the way. 

At ten paces from the door the cardinal made a sign to his attendant 
and the three musketeers to halt ; a saddled horse was £wtened to tbe 
window-shutter, the cardinal knocked three timei^ and in a peculiar 
manner. 

A ntani enveloped in a doak, came out immediatdy, and exchanged 
some raiHd words with the cardinal ; after which he mounted his horse, 
and set off in the direction of Surg^res, which was likewise that of Paria. 

" Advance, gentlemen," said the carainaL 

" You have told me truth, gentlonen," said he, addressing the mus* 
keteers, " and it will not be my fault if our rencontre of this evening be 
not advantageous to you : in the meantime, follow me." 

The cardinal alighted, the three musketeers did so likewise; the car- 
dinal threw the &idle of his horse to his attendant^ the three mua- 
keteen fastened theirs to the shutter. 

The boat stood at the door ; for him, the cardinal was only an d&ser 
coming to visit a lady. 

** Have you any chamber on the ground floor where these gentlemen 
can wait^ near a goodfireP" said the cardinal 

The host opened the door of a large room, in which an old bad stove 
had just bem replaced by a large and ezceUent clumney. 

" I have tiiis, monsieur," saia be. 

"That will do," replied the cardinal; ''come in, gentlemep 
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be kind enough to wait for me: I shall not be more than half an. 
hour." 

And whilst the three musketeers entered the ground-floor room, the 
cardinal, without asking further information, ascended the staircase like 
a man who has no need of having his road pointed out to him. 



CHA.PTEE XLIV. 

The Utility- of Stove-pipes. 

It was evident that without suspecting it, and actuated solely by their 
chivalho and adventurous character, our three friends had just ren- 
dered a service to some one the cardinal honoured with his partioalar 
protection. 

Kow, who could that some one be ? That was the question the three 
musketeers put to each other ; then, seeing that none of the replies 
could throw any light on the subject, rorthos called the host, and asked 
for dice. 

Perthes and Aramis placed themselves at the table and began to phijy. 
Athos walked about, in iTcontemplative mood. 

Whilst thinking and walking, Athos passed and repassed before the 
pipe of the stove, broken in half, the other extremity of which passed 
into the upper chamber ; and ever^ time he passed, he heard a murmur 
of words, which at length fixed his attention. Athos went close to it, 
and distinguished some words that appeared to merit so gpreat an interest 
that he made a sign to his Mends to be silent^ remainmg himself bent 
with his ear directed to the opening of the lower orifice. 

"Listen, milady." said the cardinal, ''the afiair is important; sit 
down, and let us talk it over." 

" Milady l" murmured Athos. 

" I am listening to your eminence with the greatest attention," replied 
a female voice that made the musketeer start. 

'* A small vessel, with an English crew, whose captain is mine, awaits 
you at the mouth of the Gharente, at Port de la Pointe ; he will set sail 
to-morrow morning." 

" I must go thither to-night, then ? " 

** Instanttv ! that is to say, when you have received my instructions. 
Two men, whom you will find at the door, on going out, will serve you 
as escort ; you will allow me to leave first, and, half an hour after, you 
can go away in jour turn." 

" Yes, monseigneur. Now let us return to the mission with which you 
wish to charge me; and as I desire to continue to merit the confidence 
of your eminence, deign to expose it to me in clear and precise terms^ 
so that I may not commit any error." 

There was an instant of profound silence between the two interlocu- 
tors ; it was evident the cardinal was weighing beforehand the terms in 
which he was about to speak, and that milady was collecting ail her 
fiebculties to comprehend the things he was about to say, and to engrave 
them in her memory when they should be spoken. 

Athos took advantage of this moment to tell his two oominmions to 
fasten the door on the inside, and to make them a sig^ to come and 
listen with him. 

The two musketeers, who loved their ease, brought a chair for each of 
themselves, and one for Athos. All three then sat down with tiieir 
heads together, and their ears on the watoh. 
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" Yoa will go to London/' continiied the oaHinal. ** When 
in London you will seek Buokingham/' 

'* I must beg your eminence to obserre," said milady, ** that since the 
affiur of the diamond studs, about which the duke always suspected 
me, his grace has been very mistrustful of me." 

" Well, this time," said the cardinal. *'it is not the question to steal 
his confidenoe, but to present yourself frankly and loyally as a nego- 
tiator/' 

" Frankly and loyally ," repeated milady, with an unspeakable expres- 
sion of duplicity. 

" Tes, frankly and loyally," replied the cardinal, in the same tone ; 
" all this negotiation must be earned on openly." 

** I will follow your eminence's iilstructions to the letter ; I only wait 
your giving them." 

*' You will go to Buckingham on my port, and you will tell him I 
am acquainted with all the preparations he has made, but that they 
give me no uneasiness, suioe, at the first step he takes, I will ruin the 
queen." 

" Will he believe that your eminence is in a position to accomplish 
the threat you make him ?" 

"Yes, for I have the proofs." 

*' I must be able to present these proofs to his appreciation." 

** Without doubt, and you will tell him I will puolish the account oi 
Bois-Bobertand of the marquis de Boftutru, upon the interview which 
the duke had at the residence of Madame la Gonn^table with the queen, 
on the evening Madame la Conn^table gave a masked /He; you will 
tell him, in order that he may not doubt of anything, that he came 
there in the costume of the Great Mogul, which the chevalier de Guise 
was to have worn, and that he purchased this exchange for the sum of 
three thousand pistoles." 

" Very well, monseigneur." 

** All the details of nis coming into and n>ing oui; of the palace, on 
the night when he introduced himself in the character of an Italian 
fortune-teller, you will tell him, in order that he may not doubt the 
correctness of my information ; that he had under his cloak a large 
white robe, sown over with black tears, death's heads, and cross bones ; 
for, in case of a surprise, he was to pass for the phantom of the White 
Lady, who, as all the world knows, apj)ears at the Louvre every time 
any^eat event is about to be accompl^hed. 

'^Is that all, monseisneur F " 

** Tell him also that I am acquainted with all the details of the adven- 
ture at Amiens, that I will have a little romance made of it^ wittily 
turned, with a plan of the sarden, and portraits of the principal actors 
in that noctunul romance. 

" I will tell hun that." 

" Tell him, further, Montague is in my power, that Montague is in 
the Bastille ; no letters were found upon him, it is true, but that nature 

may make mm say much of what he knows, and even ^what he does 

not know." 

** Exactly." 

" Then add, that his grace has, in his precipitation to quit the Isle of 
B^« forgotten and left behind in ms lodginii; a certain letter from Madame 
de Chevreuse, which singularly compromises the queen, inasmuch as it 
proves not only that her majesty can love the enemies of France, but 
that she can conspire with the enemies of France. You recollect per- 
fectly all I have told yoo, do you not ? " 
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" Your eminenoe will jadge :-4he ball of Miwliiinft la Oonii^iiablft ; the 
night at the Louvre ; the evening at iJoifiDS; tiie anest of ICoatague; 
the letter of Madame de Chevreuse." 

"Tbafs it." said the cardinal, "that's it; you have aa exoeUcnt 
memory, milady." 

" Buv resumed the lady to whom the cardinal had addressed this 
flattering compliment^ "i( in spite of all these reasonsy thd duke does 
not jnve way, and continues to menace France ? " 

** The duke is in love to madnesB^ or rather to folly," replied Bioiifilien, 
with great bitterness; **like the ancient paladins, he has onljr under- 
taken this war to obtain a look firom his lady-love. If he beeomes 
certain that this war will cost the honour, and perha|)6 the liberty of 
the lady of his thoughts, as he says,^ will answer finr it he will look at 
it twice." 

" And yet,** said milady, with a persistence tint proTed she wisiied to 
see 6leu:& to the end of the miisnoii with which she was alxwt to be 
charged, and yetk if he persists ? " 

" If he persistsr said the cardinal— ** that is not probable.** 

** It iB possible^'' said milady. 

"If he persists '* lus eminence made • pa»Mu «n4 resun^d: "if 

he persistf^ well ! then I shall hope fcnr one of wose events which 
change the destinies of states." 

" If your .eminence would quote to me some <me of these events in 
history," said milady, "perhi^ J should partake of your oonfid»ice in 
the future." 

"Well, here, then! for example," said Bichelieu; ''when in 1610, 
for a cause almost similar to that which moves the duke, the king 
Henry IV., of glorious memory, was about, at the same time, to invade 
Flanders and Italy, to attack Austria on both sides : well ! did there 
not happen an event which saved Austria ? Why should not the king 
of France have the same chance as the emperor ? " 

" Your eminence means, I presume^ the knife*stab of the Bue de la 
F^ronnerie ? " 

"Exactly so," said the cardinal 

" Does not your eminence fear that the punishment inflicted upon 
Bavaillac may deter any one who might entertain the idea of imitating 
him?" 

" There will be, in all times and in all counta*ies, particularly if reli- 
gious divisions exist in those countries, fjEinatics who ask nothing better 
than to become mart;^. Aye, and ol»erve ! it just recurs to me that 
the puritans are furious against Buckingham, and their preadiers 
designate him as the anti-Cmist" 

"Well?" said mibdy. 

"Well!" continued the cardinal, ia an indifferent tone, "the only 
thing to be sought for. at this moment, is some woman, handsome, 
young, and clever, who has cause of quanrel with the duke. The duke 
nas had many affairs of gallantry, and if he has succeeded in many 
amours by his promises of eternal constancy, he must likewise have 
sown the seeds of many hatreds by his eternal infidelities." 

"No doubt," said milady, coldly, "such a woman may be found." 

"Well! such a woman, who would place the knife of JaoiiueB 
Clement, or of Bavaillac» iu the hands of a &natic, would save FranoSi" 

** Tes, but she would be the aooomplice of an assasnnation." 

"Were the accomplices of Bavaillao^ or Jacques Clemw^ ever 
Imown?" 

"No, for perhaps they were too high for any one to dare to look for 
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I them where they were : the Palais de Justice would not he humt down 
I for every body, monseigneur." 

^ You think then that the fire at the Palais de Justice was not caused 
1 by chance?'* asked Kichelieu, in the tone with which he would have 

put a question of no importance. 
I " 1^ monseigneur ? " replied milady, ** I think nothing, I quote a fact, 

i that IS all : only I say that if I were named Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
or the Queen Mary de Medici, I should take less precautions than 1 
( take, being simp»ly called Lady Clarik." 

" That is but just" said Bichelieu, '' what do you require then ? " 
( " I require an order which would ratify beforehand all that I should 

I think prpj)er to do for the greatest good of France." 
i ** But m the first place, this woman I have described must be found, 

who is desirous of avenging herself upon the duke." 
I " She is found^" said milad^r. 

i " Then the mLserable fanatic must be found, who will serve as an in- 

strument of God's justice." 
" He will be found." 

" Well ! " said the cardinal. ** then it will be time to claim the order 
I which you just now required." 

I " Your eminence is n^ht," replied milady, '* and I have been wrong in 

seeing in the mission with which you honour me, anything but that 
which it really is. that is to say, to announce to his fsncQ on the part of 
your eminence, that you are acquainted with the ditferent disguises by 
the means of which be succeeded in approaching the queen during the 
f6te given by Madame la Gonn^table ; tnat you have proofs of the inter- 
▼iew granted at the Louvre by the queen to a certain Italian astrologer, 
who was no other than the duke of Buckingham ; that you have 
ordered a little romance of a satirical nature to be written upon the 
adventures of Amiens, with a plan of the gardens in which those adven- 
tures took i)laoe, and jbortraits of the actors who figured in them ; that 
Montaigne ii* in the Bastille, and that the torture may make him say 
things he remembers, and even things he has forgotten ; that you pos- 
sess a certain letter from Madame de Chevreuse, found in his grace's 
lodging, which singularly compromises not only her who wrote it, but 
her in whose name it was written. Then, if he persists, notwithstand- 
ing all this, as that is. as I have said, the limit of m^ mission, I shall 
have nothing to do out to pra^ God to work a miracle for the sal- 
yation of France. That is it, is it not, monseigneur, and I shall have 
nothing else to do ? " 
** That is it," replied the cardinal drily. 

'* And now," said milady, without appearing to remark the change of 
the duke's tone towards her ; ** now that I have received the instructions 
of your eminence as concerns your enemies, monseigneur will permit 
me to say a few words to him of mine." 
** Have you enemies then ? " asked BdoheUeu. 
** Yes, monseigneur, enemies against whom you owe me all your sup- 
portfor I made them by serving vour eminence." 
** "Who are they ? " replied the duke. 

** In the first place there is a little intriguing woman, named Bona- 
deux." 
** She is in the prison of Nantes." 

" That is to say, she was there," replied milad^r, " but the queen has 
obtained an order from the king, by means of which she has beenoon- 
veyed to a convent." 

To a convent ? " said the duke. 
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" Yes. to a oonvent." 

^ And what oonveat ? " 

'* I don't know ; the secret has been well k«pt.'* 

« But I wUl know ! » 

'* And your eminenoe will tell me in what convent that woman ia?" 

" I see nothhig inconvenient in that," said the cardinal. 

" Well : now I have an enemy much more to be dreaded by me than 
this little Madame Bonacieuz.** 

"Who is that?" 

" Her bver." 

"What is his name?" 

" Oh ! your eminence knows him well." cried miladv, carried away by 
her anger, " he is the evil genius of both of us ^ it is he who, in a rencounter 
with your eminence's guards, decided the victory in favour of the king's 
musketeers; it is he who gave three desperate wounds to de Wardes, 
your emissary, and who caused the affidr of the diamond studs to tail ; 
it is he who, knowing it was I who had Madame Bonadeux carried ofl^ 
hag sworn our death.^ 

^ Ah ! ah I " said the cardmal, " I know whom you mean." 

" I mean that wretoh d'Artagnan." 

" He is a bold fellow," said the cardinal 

"And it is because he is a bold fellow that he is the more to be 
feared." 

** I must have," said the duke, '* a proof of his connection with Buck- 
insham." 

" A proof! " cried milady, ** I will find you ten." 

"Well! then it becomes the simplest thing in the world; get me 
thatjproof, and I will send him to the Bastille." 

** So far gOod, mon seigneur ! but—afterwards?" 

" When once in the BastUle, there is no afterwards ! " said the car- 
dinal in a low voice. " Ah ! pardieu ! " continued he, " if it were as easy 
for me to. get rid of my enemy, as it is easy to get rid of yours, and if it 
were against such neople you required impunity ! " 

" Monseigneur," replied milady, "a fair exchange; existence for exist- 
ence, man for man : give me one, I will give you the other." 

" I don't know what vou mean, nor do 1 even desire to know what you 
mean," replied the cardinal ; " but I wish to please you, and see nothing 
inconvenient .in giving you what you ask for with respect to so mean a 
creature ; the more so as you tell me this paltry d'Artagnan is a liber- 
tine, a duellist, and a traitor." 

" An infamous scoundrel, monsei^eur, an infamous scoundrel !" 

" Give me paper, a pen and some ink then," said the cardinal 

" Here they are, moLseigneur." 

There was a moment of silence which proved that the cardinal 
was employed in seeking the terms in which he flhould write the note, 
or else in writing it. Athos, who had not lost a word of the conversaUon, 
took his two companions by the hand and led them to the other end or 
the room. 

" Well,*' said Porthos, " what do you want, and why do you not let us 
listen to the end of the conversation ?" 

" Hush !" said Athos. speaking in a low voice : " we have heard all it 
was necessary we should hear; besides, I don't prevent you fromlisten- 



insL but I must be gone." 
"^ You must be gone ! " said Perthes ; " i 
* at answer can we make ?" 
You will not wait till he asks ; you will speak first and tell him that 



w , ' and ifthe cardinal asks for you, 

what answer can we make ?" 
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I am jsone on the look out, beoaose oertain eipressions of our host's 
have given me reason to think the road is not safe ; I will say two words 
about it to the cardinal's attendant likewise ; the rest conoems myself, 
don't be uneasy about that." 

" Be prudent^ Atbos." said Aramis, 

"Be ea«y on that head," replied Athos, "you know I am cool 
enough." 

Porthos and Aramis resumed their places by the stove piue. 

As to Athos, he went out without any mystery, took his horse which 
was tied with those of his iHends to the fastenin|9 of the shutters^ in 
four words convinced the attendant of the necessity of a van-guard for 
their return, careMly examined the priming of nis pistols^ drew Ids 
sword, and took, like a forlorn hope, the road to the camp. 



CHAPTBE XLV. 

A Caqjugal Scene. 

As Athos had foreseen, it was not Ions before the oardinal oamedown: 
he opened the door of the room in whioh the musketeers were, and 
found Porthos playing an earnest game at dice with Aramis. He cast 
a rapid glanoe round the room, and perceived that one of his men was 
missing. 

" What is become of M. Athos ?" asked he. 

"Monseigneur" replied Porthos, ''he is gone as a scout, upon 
some words of our host, whioh made him believe the road was not 
safe." 

" And how have you amused yourself, M. Porthos ?" 

" I have won five pistoles of Aramis, monseigneur." 

" Well, now will you return with me ?" 

* We are at vour eminence's orders." 

" To horse, then, gentlemen ; for it is getting late." 

The attendant was'at the door, holding the cardinal's horse by the 
bridle. At a short distance, a groun of two men and three horses 
appeared in the shade ; these were the two men who were to conduct 
milady to the forte of Ia Pointe, and superintend her embarkation. 

The attendant confirmed to the cardinal what the two musketeers had 
already said with respect to Athos. The cardinal made an approving 
fi;esture, and retook nis route with the same precautions he had used 
incoming. 

Let us leave him to follow the road to the camp protected by his 
attendant and the two musketeers, and return to Athos. 

For some distance he maintained the pace at which he started, but 
when out of sight, he turned his horse to the right, made a circuit, and 
came back within twenty paces of a high hedge, to watch the passage 
of the little troop ; having reoognised the laoed hats of his companions 
and the golden mnge of the cardinal's cloak, he waited till the horse- 
men had turned the angle of the road, and having lost sight of them, he 
returned at a gallop to we auberge, which was opened to him without 
hesitation. 

The host reoognised him. 

* My officer," said Athos, " has forgotten to give a pieoe of ver^ im- 
portant information to the lady, and has sent me back to repair ^^' 
forsetftOness." 

'^Go up," said the hoet^ * she is still in her chamber." 

U2 
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Athos availed himself of the permissioxi, aaoended the stairs 'with his 
lightest step, gained the landing, and through the open door peroeiyed 
milady puttmg on her hat 

He went straight into the chamber, and closed the door after 
him. 

At the noise he made in bolting it, milady turned round. 

Athos was standing before the door, enveloped in his cloak, with his 
hat pulled down over his eyes. 

** W ho are you ? and what do you want ?*' cried she. 

"Humph \" murmured Athos. "it is certainly she !" 

And letting fall his doak, and raising his ha^ he advanced townrds 
milady. 

" Do vou know me, madame ?" said he. 

Milady made one step forward, and then drew back, as if she had seen 
a serpeui 

•* So far well," said Athos, "I perceive you know me.'* 

''The count de la E^re!" murmured milady, becoming exceed- 
ingly pale, and drawing back till the wall prevented her going any 
I'urther. 

"Yes, mikdy," replied Athos, "the count de la P^ in person, 
who comes expressly from the other world to have the pleasure of 
pa^^ing you a visit Sit down, madame, and let us talk, as the cardinal 
said." 

Milady, under the influence of inexpressible terror, sat down without 
uttering a word. 

"You certainly are a demon sent upon the earth!" said Athos. 
" Your power is great, I know ; but you also know that with the help 
of Grod, men have often conquered the most terrible demons. You 
have once before thrown yourself in my path! I thought I had 
crushed you, madame; but either I was deceived, or hell luis resusci- 
tatedyou!" 

MiliMly at these words, which recalled firightful remembrances, hung 
down her head, with a suppressed groan. 

" Yes. hell has resuscitated you " continued Athos, " hell has made 
you rich, hell has given you another name, hell has almost made you 
another countenance ; but it has neither eSiaced the stains from your 
soul nor the brand mark from your body!" 

Milady arose as if moved by a powerful spring, and her eyes flashed 
lightning. Athos remained sitting. 

" You believed me to be dead, did you not, as I believed you to he ? 
and the name of Athos as well concealed the count de la F^re, as the 
name of milady Glarik concealed Anne de Bucdl ! Was it not so you 
were called when your honoured brother married us ? Our position is 
truly a strange one," continued Athos, laughing, " we have only lived up 
to the present time because we believed each other to be dead, and 
because a remembrance is less oppressive than a living creature, though 
a remembrance is sometimes a devouring thing !" 

" But," said milady, in a hollow, faint voice, "what brings you back 
to me ? and what do you want with me ?" , 

"I wish to tell you, that whilst remaimng mvidble to your eyea^ I 
have not lost sight of you." 

" You know what 1 have done and been ?" 

" I can relate to you, day by day, your actions, from your entrance into 
the service of the cardinal to this evening." 

A nnile of incredulity parsed over the pale lips of milady. 
Listen! It was you who cut off the two diamond studs from the 
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shoulder of the dulce of Backmebam; it was you who had Madame Bona* 
oieozearried off; it was you who, in love with de Wardes, and thinking 
to pass the night with hun, opened the door to M. d'Artagnan ; it was 

Era who^ believing that de Wardes had dcoeived you, wished to have 
m killed by his rival ; it was you who. when this rival had discovered 
your infamous secret, wished to have nim killed in his turn by two 
assassins, whom you sent in pursuit of him; it was you who, finding 
the balls had missed their mark, sent poisoned wine with a forg^ed letter, 
to make your victim believe that that wine came firom his friends: in 
short, it was joa who have but now, in this chamber, seated in ibis 
ohairl now mL made an engagement with the cardinal deBicheUeu 
to cause the duke of Buckingham to bo assassinated, in exchange for 
the promise he has made you to allow you to assassinate d'Artagnan ! " 

Milady was livid. 

^ You must be Satan !" cried she. 

"Perhaps," said Athoe; **but at ail events, listen well to this. 
Assassinate the duke of Buokingnam, or cause mm to be assassinated, 
I care very little about that! I don't know him: besides, he is an 
Englishman ; but do not touch with the tip of your finger a single hair 
of drArtagnan, who is a fiathful friend, whom I love and defend, or, I 
swear to you by the head of mv fiither, the crime which you shall have 
endeavoiuned to commit, or shall have committed, shall be the last." 

** M. d'Artagnan has cruelly insulted me," said milady, in a hollow 
tone; ** M. d'Artagnan shall die !" 

" Indeed ! is it possible to insult you, madame ?" said Athos, laugh- 
ing r** he has insulted you, and he shall die ! " 

"He shall die I" replied milady ; '* she first, he afterwards." 

Athos was seized with a kind of vertigo ; the sight of this creature^ 
who had nothing of the woman about her, reoallea devouring remem- 
brances; bethought that one day, in a less dmgerous situation than 
the one in whicn he was now placed, he had alr^Miy endeavoured to 
sacrifice her to his honour; his desire for blood returned burning his 
brain, and pervading his frame like a raging fever ; he arose in his 
turn, reached his hand to his belt^ drew forth a pistol, and cocked it. 

Milady, pale as a corpse, endeavoured to cry out : but her swollen 
tongue could utter no more than a hoarse sound, wnich had nothing 
human in it, and seemed the rattle of a wild beast : fixed against the 
dark tapestry, she appeared with her hair in disorder, like a horrid 
image of terror. 

Athos slowly raised his pistoL stetrched out his arm, so that thewea- 

gm almost touched milady's forehead, and then in a voice the more 
rrible from having the supreme calmness of a fixed resolution : 

"Madame," said ne, "you will this instant deliver to me the paper 
the cardinal signed; or, upon my soul. I will blow your brains out" 

Witli another man, muady might have preserved some doubt; but 
she knew Athos : nevertheless, she remained motionless. 

" You have one second to decide," said he. 

Milady saw by the contraction of his countenance that the trigger 
was about to be pulled; she reached her hand quickly to her bosom 
;irew out a pape]^ and held it towards Athos. 

" Take it,^' said she, " and be accursed ! " 

Athos took the paper, returned the pistol to his belt* approached the 
lamp, to be assured that it was the paper, unfolded it, and read : 

" It is by my order, and for the good of the State, that the bearer of 
this has done what he has done. 

»* December 3rd, 16;!7. <> "filCHILlXXr." 
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"And now '' said AthoB, resuming his doak, and pnttinff on luB 
" now that I nave drawn your teeth« viper, bite if you oan.^ 

And he left the chamber without once looking behind him. 

At the door he found the two men, and the spare horse which they 
held. 

" Gentlemen,** said he, " monseigneur^lB order ]& you know, tooondaoi 
that woman, without losing time, to the fort of La Pointer and never 
to leave her till she is on board." 

As these orders agreed effectively with the ordw they had reo«ived» 
they bowed their heads in sign of assent 

With regard to Athps, he leaped lightly into his saddle^ and set out 
at full Kauop ; onljr, instead of following the road, he took across 
the fields, urging his horse to the utmost^ and stopping oooasimiaUjr 
to listen. 

In one of these halts, he heard the steps of several horses on the road. 
He had no doubfe it was the cardinal and his esccart He immediately 
made a new point in advance, rubbed his hone down with some heath 
and leaves of trees, and came and placed himself wrom the road^ at 
about two hundred paces trom the camp. 

** Who fioes there ?** cried he, as soon as heperoeived the honeman. 

*' That IS our brave musketeer, I think,** said the cardinal 

** Yes, monseigneur," said Perthes ; ** it is ke»" 

''Monsieur Athos," said Bichelieu," receive my thanks for the good 
guard you have kept. (Gentlemen, we are arrived $ take the gate <« 
the left ; the watchword is, ' Boi et B4.* " 

On saying these words, the cardinal saluted the three friends with 
an inclination of his head, and took the right hand, followed by his 
attendant : for, that night he himself slept in the camp« 

'* Well r said Porthos and Aramis, together, as soon as the cardinal 
was out of hearing : ** well ! he signed the paper she required I" 

" I know he di(L** said Athos, "* since here it is." 

And the three friends did not exchange a single word till they got to 
their quarters, except to give the watchword to the sentinels. 

They sent Mousqueton to tell Planchet, that his master was 
requested, the instant he left the trenches, to oome to the quarten of 
the musketeers. 

Milady, as Athos had foreseen, on finding the two men that awaited 
her, made no difficulty in following them ; she had had for an instant 
an inclination to be reconducted to the cardinal, and relate everything 
to him ; but a revelation on her part, would bring about a revelation 
on the part of Athos ; she might say that Athos had nung her i but then 
Athos would tell that she was branded : she thought it was best to lure- 
serve silence, to set off diBcreetli% to aooompUsh her difficult mission 
with her usual skill ; and then, all thinss being perfbrmed to the satis- 
faction of the cardinal, to come back and claim her vengeance. 

In consequence, after having travelled all ni^t, at seven o'clock she 
was at fort Xa Pomte ; at eight o'clock she had embarked ; and at nine 
the vesseL which, with letters of marque trom the cardinal, was sup* 
posed to oe sailing for Bayonne, raised anchor, and ateored its oonne 
towards England. 
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OHAPTEE XLVI. 

Hie BaBtion Salnt-Gerrais. 

Ov arriving at the lodging of his three friends, d'Artagnan found them 
assembled in the same chamber : Athoe was meditating, Portbos was 
twisting his moustaohes, Aramis was reading pngrers in a oharming 
little Iwre tPheures. bound in blue velvet. 

" Pardieu !" said he, *' gentlemen ! I hope what you have to tell me 
is worth Uie trouble ; or els& 1 warn you. I will not pardon you for 
making me oome here insteadf of getting a little rest, after a night spent 
in taking and dismantling a bastion. Ah ! why were you not there, 
gentlemen ; it was warm work !" 

** We were in a place where it was not very cold !" replied Porthoi^ 
giving his moustaone a twist which was peculiar to him. 

*' Hush!'' said Athos. 

" Oh ! oh ! " said d'Artagnan^ comprehending the slight firown of the 
musketeer ; ** it appears there is something fresh abroad." 

" Aramis,* said Athos, " you went to breakfast the day before 
yesterdav, at the auberge of the ParpaiUot^ I believe P*^ 

" How did you fare ?" 

" Por mv part, I ate but little; the day before yesterday was a fish 
day, and tney had nothing but meat." 
^^ Whatl" said Athos, ^ no fish at a sea-port?" 

" They say," said Aramis^ resuming his pious stadiei^ ** tiiai the dyke 
which tne cardinal is making, drives them all out into the open sea." 

*' But that is not quite what I mean to ask you," replied Athoe : " I 
want to know if vou were left alone, and nobooy interrupted you." 

** Why, I think there were not many intruders ; yes, Athos, I know 
what you mean, we shall do very comfortably at the Parpailiot." 

" Let us go to the Parpailiot, then ; for here the walls are like sheets 
of paper." 

D'Artagnan, who was accustomed to his fUend's manner of acting^ 
and who perceived immediately by a word, a gesture, or a sign from him, 
that the circumstances were senous. took Athos' arm, and went out 
without saying anything ; Portbos followed, chatting with Aramis. 

On their way they met with Grimaud: Athos made him a sign to 
oome with them : Grimaud, according to custom, obeyed in silence ; the 
poor lad had nearly come to the pass of forgetting how to speak. 

They arrived at the hwmtte oi the Parpailiot : it was seven o'clock 
in the morning; and daylight began to appear : the three flriends ordered 
breakfiisL and went into a room in which, the host said, they would not 
be disturbed. 

Unfortunately, the hour was badlv chosen for a private confbreiice; 
the morning drum had iust been beaten ; every one shook off the 
drowsiness of nighty 'and, to dispel the humid morning air, came to take 
a drop at the buvette: dragoons, Swiss, guards, musketeers, lig^t* 
horsemen, succeeded each other with a rapidity, which might answer 
the purpose of tiie host very well, but agreed badly with the views of 
the four ftiends. Thus they replied very eurtly to the salutationi^ 
healths, and jokes of their comnanions. 

** I see how it will be;" said Athos, " we shall get into some mretty 
qiuffrel or other, and we dont stand in need of one just now. D'Ar* 
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tagnan, tell as what sort of a night you have had, and we will dflscnbe 
ours afterwards." 

'* Ah ! yes/' said a Ught-horsemen, with a glass ofeau^-vie in his hand, 
which he degustated uowly ; '* ah ! yes ! I hear you gentlemen of the 
guards havelieen in the trenches to-night, and that you did not get 
much the best of the Bochellais.'' 

D'Artagnan looked at Athos to know if he ought to reply to this 
intruder, who mixed unasked in their conversation. 

'* Well !" said Athos, " don't you hear M. de Busigny, who does you 
the honour to ask you a question ? Eelate what has passed during the 
night, since these gentlemen desire it" 

^ Have you not taken a bastion?" said a Swiss, who was drinking rum 
out of a beer glass. 

" TeSk monsieur," said d'Artagnan, bowins, ** we have had that 
honour : we even have, as you may have heard, introduced a barrel of 
powder under one of the angles, which, in blowing up, made a very 
pretty breach: without reckoning that, as the rastion was not of 
yesterday, all tne rest of the building was much shaken." 

" And what bastion is it?" asked a dragoon, with his sabre run 
throuKh a goose, which he was taking to be cooked. 

" The bastion Saint-Gervais," replied d'Artagnan, '* from behind 
which the Bochellais annoyed our workmen." 

-WastheaflBairhot?" 

" Yes, moderately so : we lost five men, and the Boohellais oght or ten." 

'* Balzampleu !" said the Swiss, who, notwithstanding the admirable 
collection of oaths possessed by tne German language, had acquired a 
habit of swearing in French. 

" But it IB probable," said the light-horseman, ^ that they will send 
pioneers this morning to reinstate the bastion." 

" Yes, that* s probable," said d'Artagnan. 

" Gentlemen, said Athos, " I have a wager to propose." 

^ Ah ! ah ! a wager !" cried the Swiss. 

" What is it?" said the light-horseman. 

" Stop a bit," said the dragoon, placing his sabre like a spit upon 
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You are quite right," said the Swiss; " goose-grease is good with 
pastry." 

** There !" said the dragoon. " Now, for the wager.' We are all 
attention, M. Athos." 

** Ah ! now for the wager !" said the light-horseman. 

" Well, Monsieur de Busigny, I will bet you," said Athos, " that my 
three companions, MBf. Porthos, Aramis, and d'Artagnan, and myself 
will go and breakfast in the bastion St. Gervais, anof we will remain 
there an hour, by the watch, whatever the enemy may do to dislodge us." 

Porthos and Aramis looked at each other; they began to com- 
prehend. 

" Well but," said d'Artaffnan, in Athos* ear, " you are going to get 
us all killed without mercy.^' 

** We are much more likely to be killed," said Athos, " if we do not go." 

" Ma foi !" (gentlemen," said Porthos, turning round upon his oudr* 
and twisting his moustache, ** that's a fair bet, I hope." 

" Itake it," said M. de Busigny ; " now let us fix the stake." 
Why, you are four, gentlemen," said Athos, " and we are four; • 
dmner for eight,— wiQ that do?" "» ^ 
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*• Capitally," replied M. de Busigny. 

** Perfectly welf," said the dragoon. 

''That's just the thin^," said the Swiss. The fourth auditor, who, 
during all uiis conversation had played a mute part, made a sign of the 
head to show that he acquiesced m the proposition. 

" The breakfast for these gentlemen is ready,'* said the host. 

"Well, bring it in," said Athos. 

The host obeyed. Athos called Grimaud, pointed to a hrge basket 
which lay in a comer, and made a sign to nun to wrap the viands up 
in the napkins. 

Grimaud perceived that it was to be a breakfast on the grass, took 
the basket, packed up the viands, added the bottles, and then took the 
basket on his arm. 

" But where are you going to eat my breakfast ? " sud the host 

** Of what consequence is that to you if you are paid for it ? " said Athos, 
and he threw two pistoles majesti^ly on to the table. ^ 

" Shall I give vou the change, mon officier ? " said the host. 

** No, onlv add two bottles of champagne, and the dilferenoe will be 
for the napkins." 

The host had not quite so good a bargain as he at first hoped for. 
but he made amends by slipping in two Dottles of Aigou wine instead 
of two bottles of champagne. 

'* Monsieur de Busigny," said Athos, ''will you be so kind as to set 
your watch with mine, or permit me to regulate mine by yours ? " 

" Which you please, monsieur ! " said the light-horseman, ^rawins from 
his fob a very handsome watch, surrounded with diamonds ; " hau-past 
seven." said he. 

•* Thirty-five minutes after seven." said Athos, " by which you perceive 
I am five minutes fiister than you." 

And bowing to all the astonished persons present, the youne men took 
the road to the bastion St. Gervaise, followed by Grimaud, wno carried 
the basket, ignorant of where he was goin^, but, in the passive obedience 
which Athos had taught him, not even thinking of asking. 

As long as they were withon the camp, the Tour friends did not ex- 
change one word ; besides, they were followed by the curious, who hearing 
of the wager, were anxious to know how they would come out of it. But 
when once they had passed the line of ciroumvallation, and found them- 
selves in the open plain, d'Artagnan, who was completely ignorant 
of what was going forward, thought it was time to demand an explanation. 

** And now, my dear Athos," said he, " do me the kindness to tell me 
where we are going ? " 

" Why, you see, plainly enough, we are going to the bastion." 

" But what are we goins to do there ? " 

"Why, you know, equally well, we are going to breakfast there." 

** But, why did we not breakfast at the Farpaillot ? " 

** Because we have some very important matters to communicate to 
each other, and it was impossible to talk five minutes in that auber^o 
without being annoyed Dy all those importunate fellows, who keep 
coming in, salutmg you. and addressing you; yonder," said Athos, 
pointing to the bastion, ''they will, at least, not come ana disturb us." 

^It appears to me," said d'Artagnan, with that prudence which allied 
itself in mm so naturally with excessive oravery, '*it appears that we could 
have found some retired place on the downs or the sea shore." 

** Where we should have been seen all four conferring tosether, so 
that at the end of a quarter of an hour the cardinal would have been 
informed by his spies that we were holding a oounoiL" 
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" Yes/' said Aramis, ''Athos is right: AnimadveHuniwrin 

"A desert would .not have been amiss, said Porthoe^ *' bat the 
ms where to find iV 

" There is no desert where a bird cannot pan over one's head, where a 
fish cannot leap out of the water, where a rabbit cannot oome out of its 
burrow, and I believe that bird, fish, and rabbit would be all soies of the 
cardinal. Better, then, follow up our enterprise, from which, besides, 
we cannot retreat without shama; we luve made a wager, which oould 
not be foreseen, and of which I defy any one to guess the true cause; 
we are goinff, in order to win it, to remain an hour in the bastion. We 
either snail oe or shall not be attacked. If we are not^ we shall have all 
the time to talk and nobody will hear us, for, I will answer for it the walls 
of the bastion have no ears ; if we are attacked, we will tcdk of our affiurs 
just the same, and whilst defendinyg ourselves we shall cover oitrselves 
with glory. You see that everything is to our advantage.** 

** Yes," said d'Artagnan, ** but I think there is vei^little doubt that 
one of us will catch a balL" 

" Well ! " replied Athos, " I am sure you ought to know that the balls 
most to be dr^ed are not firom open enemies." 

" But, for such an expedition, we surely ouc^t to have brought our 
muskets." 

" You are stupid, friend Porthos, why should we load ourselves with a 
useless burden ? " * 

" For my part^ I don't think a good musket, twelve cartridges^ and a 
powder flask very useless things, in face of an enemy." 

" Well," replied Athosu ** have you not heard what d'Artagnan said? " 

"* What did he say to the purpose ? " 

" D'Artagnan said that in the attack of last night, eight or ten French- 
meii were killed, and as many Bochellais." 

"What then?" 

" The bodies were not plundered, were they ?— it appears the con* 
Querors had something else to do." 

-Well?" 

" Well ! we shall find their muskets, thdr cartridges, and th^ fladcs, 
and instead of four musketoons and twelve balls, we shall have fifteen 
guns and a hundred charges to fire." 

" Oh t Athos ! " said Aramis, " truly, thou art a great man." 

Perthes bowed, in sign of agreement. D'Artagnan alone did not 
appear to be quite satisfied. 

Grimaud, no doubt, shared the misgivings of the young man, for, 
seeing that they continued to advance towards the bastion, a circum- 
stance which he had not at first suspected, he pulled his mMter bf the 
skirt of his coat. 

*' Where are we going ? " asked he by a gesture. 

Athos pointed to the bastion. 

" But," said the still silent Grimaud, in the usual dialect oonent 
between him and Ms master, *' we shall leave our skins behind us." 

Athos raised his eyes and pointed with his finger towards heaven. 

Grimaud put his basket on the ground, and sat down with a shake of 
the head. 

Athos took a pistol from his belt, looked to see if it was properly 
primed, cocked it, and placed the muude close to Grimaud's ear. 

Grimaud was on his legs again, as if by magic. Athos then made him 
a sign to take up his basket^ and to walk on first Grimaud obeyed. All 
that Gnmaud gained by this pantomime of a minute^ was to nm fnm 
the rear-guard to the van-guard. 
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'WbsD. arriyed at the bastion, the four firiends turned round. 

More than three hundred soldiers of all kinds were assembled at the 

Site of the oamp ; and in a separate group might be distinguished M. da 
nsiflny, the drasoon, the Swiss, and the fourth wagerer. 
AthoB took off nis hat, placed it on the end of his sword, and wwed it 
in the air. 
All the spectators retomed him his salute, aooompanTing this polite- 
MS with a loud hurrah 1 whioh was audible at the bastion. 



After which, they all four disappeared in the bastion, Grimaod hftving 
preceded them. 

CHAPTBtt XLVn. 

Ttae CouncU of the Mosketeera. 

As Athos had foreseen, the bastion was only ocwupied by*a dosen oi 
dead bodies, French and Bochellais. 

" Gentlemen,'* said Athos^ who had assumed the command of the 
expedition, " whilst Orimaud is laying out the breakfast^ let us begin by 
collecting the guns and cartridges together: we can talk whilst per- 
forming that necessary task. These genUement" added he^ pointing to 
the bodies, " cannot hear us.*' 

** But we could throw them into the ditch," said Porthos, " after 
having assured ourselves they have nothing in their pockets." 

" Yes." said Athos, " that s Grimaud's business." 

** Well, then," cried d'Artagnan, '* pray, let Grimaud search tiiem, 
and throw them over the walls at once/* 

'* I desire he will do no such thing," said Athos, " they may be useful 
tons." 

"These bodies useftil to us? Why, Athos, you are mad I" said 
Porthos. 

*' Judge not rashly, say the Gospel and the cardinal," replied Athos ; 
" how many guns, gentlemen P" 

•* Twelve," replied Aramia. 

** How many cartridges ? " 

•• A hundred." 

** That's quite as many as we shall want : let us load the guns.* 

The four musketeers went to work, and as they were loading the last 
musket, Grimaud announced that the breakfast was ready. 

Athos replied, still by gesturesL that that was well, and indicated to 
Grimaud, by pointins to a kind of pepper-castor, that ne was to stand as 
sentinel. Only, to alleviate the tediousness of the duty, Athos allowed 
lum to take a loaf, two outlets, and a bottle of wine. 

" And now, to table," said Athos. 

The four friends sat down upon the ground, with their legs orossed, 
like Turks or tailors. 

" And now," said d'Artagnan, " as there is no longer a fear of being 
overheard, I hope you are going to let me into this momentous 
secret." 

" I hope, at the same time, to procure you amusement and ^ory, 
gentlemen," said Athos. "* I have mduced you to take a very pleasant 
walk ; here is a delicious breakfast, and five hnncb^ persons yonder, as 
you may see throng the loop-holes, taking us for heroes or madmen, 
two classes of imbeciles sufficiently resembling each other." 

" But the secret ! the secret!" said d'Artagnan. 

" The secret is,** said Al^ofl, ** that I saw n^ last night" 
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IVArtagnan was lifting a glass to his lips, but at the name of milady, 
his hand shook so, that he was obliged to put the glass on the ground 
again, for fear of spilling the contents. 

** Ton saw your wi " 

"^ Hush ! " interrupted Athos^ " :foa forget, d'Artagnan. you for^t 
that these gentlemen are not so inimated as you are in nyr family affiurs. 
I have seen milady." 

" Where?" demanded d'Artagnan. 

** Within two leagues of this place, at the auberge'of the Colomluer 
Eouge." 

*' In that case, I am a lost man " said d'Artagnan. 

" Not quite so yet," replied Athos ; ** for by this time she must have 
lefb the shores of France. 

D'Artagnan breathed again. 

" But, after all," asked Perthes, ** who is milady?" 

** A very charming woman !" said Athos. sipping a glass of sparkling 
wine. " A scoundrel of a host ! " cried ne, he has given us Anion 
wine instead of Champagpe, and fimcies we know no better I Yes," con- 
tinued he, " a very charmmg woman, who entertained kind views towards 
our friend d'Artagnan, who, on his part, has given her some offence for 
which she endeavoured to revenge herself, a month ago, by having him 
killed by two musket shots ; a week aso by trying to poison him; and 
yesterday, bv demandinj; his head of the cardinal?' 

*'What! by demandmg my head of the cardinal?" cried d'Ar- 
tagnan, pale with terror. 

" Tes, that is as true as the Qospel," said Porthos ; " I heard her with 



own ears." 



my 

^ So did I," said Aramis. 

" Then," said d'Artagnan, letting his arm fall, as if overcome by dis- 
couragement, " it is useless to struggle any longer ; I may as well blow 
my brains out, and put an end to the matter at once." 
^ That's the last folly to be committed," said Athos, " seeing that that 
is the only one for which there is no remedy." 

" But I can never escape," said d'Artagnan, " with such enemies. 
First, there is my unknown man of Meung ; then de Wardes^ to whom 
I have given three wounds; next miladv, whose secret I have dis- 
covered; and^ last and worst,the cardinal^whose vengeance Ihave balked." 

'* Well," said Athos, " that only makes four ; and we are four— one 
for one." 

" Pardieu ! if we may believe the signs Grimaud is making, we 
are about to have to do with a verv different number of folks." 

" Whafs the matter, Grimaud?" said Athos. " Considering the seri- 
ousness of the circumstance, I permit you to speak« my friend; but be 
laconic, I beg. What do you see ?" 

•* A troop.* 

" Of how many persons ?" 

"Twenty men." 

"What sort of men?" 

*' Sixteen pioneers, four soldiers." . 

"How far distant?" 

"Five hundred paces." 

" Good ! We have just time to finish this fowl, and to drink one 
glass of wine to vour health, d'Artagnan !" 

" To vour health," repeated Porthos and Aramis. 

"Well, then, to my nealth! although I am very much afiraid ihalt 
your good wishes will not be of great service to me.^' 
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*'Bih. !* said Athos, *'God is great, as the followers of Mahomet say; 
and the fatare is in His hands." 

Then, swallowing the contents of his glass, which he put down 
dose to him, Athos arose carelessly, took the musket next to him, and 
drew near to one of the loop-holes. 

Porthos, Aramis, and d'Artagnan, followed his example. As to Gri- 
maud, he received orders to place himself hehind the four friends, in 
order to reload their weapons. 

At the expiration of a minute the troop appeared ; they advanced 
along a sort of narrow channel of the trench, which kept up a means of 
communication hetween the bastion and the city. 

**Pardieu !" said Athos, **it was hardly worth while to disturb our- 
selves for twenty fellows, armed with pickaxes, mattocks, and shovels ! 
Crrimaud had only need nave made them a sign to go away, and I am 
convinced they would have left us alone." 

"1 doubt that,'' replied d'Artagnan; "for they are advancing very 
resolutely. Besides^in addition to the pioneers, there are four soldiers 
and a bngadier armed with muskets." 

'* That's because they don't see us," said Athos. 

** Ha foi !" said Aramis, ** I must confess I feel a great repugnance to 
fire on these poor devils of bourgeois." 

** He is a bad priest." said Perthes, " who feels pity for heretics I " 

" In truth," said Atnos, " Aramis is right,— I will warn them." 

* What the devil are you going about P" cried d'Artagnan, ''you will 
be shot!" 

But Athos took no heed of his advice ; and, mounting on the breach, 
with his musket in one hand, and his hat in the other : 

'* Gentlemen," said he, addressing the soldiers and the pioneers, who. 
astonished at ms appearance, stopped at fifty paces from the bastion, and 
bowing courteously to them ; ** gentlemen, a few friends and m^rself are 
about to breakfast in this bastion. Now, ^ou know nothing is more 
disagreeable than being disturbed when one is at breakfast. We request 
you, then, if you really have business here, to wait till we have finished 
our repast, or to come again, a short time hence ; unless, which would 
be fSsur better, you form the salutary resolution to quit the side of the 
rebels, and come and drink with us to the health of the king of 
France." 

^TiJce care, Athos!" cried d'Artagnan; "don't you see they are 
preraring to fire ?" 

•* Yes, yes," said Athos; **but they are only bourgeois,— very bad 
marksmen, and who will be sure not to hit me." 

In fact, at the same instant, four shots were fired, and the balls were 
flattened against the walls round Athos, but not one hit him. 

Pour shots replied to them, almost instantaneously, but much better 
aimed than those of the aggressors: three soldiers feu dead, and one of 
the pioneers was wounded. 

** Grimaud," cried Athos, still on the breach, ** another musket !" 

Grimaud immediately obeyed. On their part, the three friends had 
reloaded their arms; another discharge followed the second; the 
hnsadier and two pioneers fell dead : the rest of the troop took to fiight. 

*^Now. gentlemen, a sortie !" cried Athos. 

And the four friends rushed out of the fort, gained the field of 
batti& picked up the four soldiers' muskets and the half-pike of the 
brigadier; and, convinced that the fugitives would not stop till they 
g6t to the oity, turned again towards the bastion, bearing with them the 
trophi€i of their victory. 
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''Beload the muskets, Grimaud" said Athos, "and we^ gentlemen, 
will go on with our breakfast, and resume our conversation. Where 
were we?" 

''You were saying," said d'Artaman, '^that after having demanded 
my head of the cardinal, milady had lefb the shores of Fnmce. Where 
is she going to?" added he, considerably interested in the itinerary 
milady followed. 

'* She is going into England," said Athos. 

"With what view?" 

**■ With the view of assassinating; or causing to be assassinated* the 
duke of Buckingham." 

D'Artasnan uttered an exclamation of surprise and astonishment. 

" But, this is infamous !" cried h& 

*' As to that," said Athos, " I beg you to believe that I care very littft 
about it. Now you have done, Grimaud, take our brigadier's half-vike^ 
tie a napkin to it, and plant it at the top of our bastion, tlu^ these 
rebels of Biochellais may see that they have to deal with hrave and 
loyal soldiers of the king." 

Grimaud obeyed without replying. An ingtant altervuds, the white 
flag was floating over the heads of the four Mends : a tiionder (rf ap- 
plause saluted its appearance : half the camp was at the barrier. 

** But why do you care so little whether Buekingham be killed or not ? 
The duke is our friend." 

*' The duke is an Englishman, the duke is fighting against us ; let her 
do what she likes with the duke ; I care no more about him than an 
empty bottle." 

And Athos threw fifteen paces from him an empty bottle, from 
which he had poured the last drop into his glass. 

" Aye, but stop a minute, I will not give up Buckingham thtt84" said 
d'Artagnan, " he gave us some very fine horses." 

" And, moreover, very handsome saddles," said Porthos^ who at the 
moment wore the lace of his on his cloak. 

*' Besides," said Aramis, " God desires the conversion, and not the 
death of a sinner." 

"Amen /" said Athos, *'and we will return to that subjeet presently, 
if such be your pleasure; but that which, for the moment, engaged my 
attention most earnestly, and I am sure you will understand me, d'Ar- 
tagnan, was the getting from this woman a kind of signed earte-blanche^ 
which she had extorted from the cardinal, and by means of which she 
could with impunity get rid of you and perhaps of us." 

'* But, this creature must be a demon !" said Porthos, holding out his 
plate to Aratnis, who was cutting up a fowL 

''And this carte-blanche," said d'Artagnan, **thi8 oarte»blaDOfae, does 
it remain in her hands ?" 

** No, it passed into mine; I will not say without trouble, for if I did 
I should teUalie." 

*' My dear Athos, I shall give over counting the number of timee I am 
indebted to you for my life." 

*' Then it was to go to her you left us ?" said Aramia. 

"Exactly so." 

" And you have that letter of the cardinal's ?" 

" Here it is," said Athos. 

And he took the invaluable paper from the pocket of his uniform. 

D'Artagnan unfolded it with a hand, the trembling of which he did 
not even attempt to conceal, and read : — 
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** It 18 by my order and for the good of the state, that the bearer of 
the present has done what he has dona. '* BichjUiIeu." 

"6 December, 1627." 

" In fact/' said Aramis, " it is an absolution in all its forms." 

** That paper must be torn to pieces," said d'Artagnan, who fancied he 
read in it his sentence of death. 

"'On tiie contrary/' said Athos, "it must be preserved carefully ; I 
would not give this pa^er for as many gold pieoes as would cover it." 

'* And what is she going to do now P asked the young man. 

*' Why," replied Athos^ carelessly, '* she is probably going to write to 
the caimnal that a damned musketeer, named Athos, nas taken her pro- 
tection from her by force ; she will advise him, in the same letter, to get 
rid of his two friends Aramis and Porthos, at the time he disposes of 
him. The cardinal will remember that these are the same men that have 
so often crossed his path; and then, some fine morning, he will arrest 
d'Artagnao, and for fear he should feel lonely, he will send us to keep 
him company in the Bastille." 

'* It appears to me you are making but very dull iokea, friend Athos," 
said Porthos. 

" I am not jokine." 

^ Do you know.' said Porthos, " that to twist that damned milanfar's 
neck would be a less sin than to twist those of these poor devils of Hu- 
^enots, who have committed no other crimes than singing the Psalms 
m French that we sing in Latin P" 

^ What says the abbe ?" asked Athos, quietly. 

*' I sav I am entirely of Porthos's opinion," replied Aramis. 

** And I am sure I am so too," said d'Artfuman. 

'* Fortunately, she is a good wav off," said Porthos, " for I confess she 
would make me very uncomfortable if she were here." 

*' She makes me uncomfortable in England as well as in France," said 
Athos. 

" She makes me uncomfortable wherever she is," said d'Artagnan. 

" But, when you had her in your power, why did you not drown her, 
or strangle her, or hang her P" said Porthos, '* it is only the dead that 
don't come back again." 

'' You think so, do you, Porthos?" replied the musketeer, with a sad 
smile, which d'Artagnan alone understood. 

'' I have an idea," said d'Artagnan. 

" What is itu" said the musketeers. 

** To arms !'' cried Grimaud. 

The young men sprang up, and seized their muskets. 

This time, a small troop advanced, consisting of from twenty to five 
and twentjr men; but they were no longer pioneers, they were soldiers 
of the garrison. 

'* Shall we return to the camp," said Porthos, *' I don't think the sides 
are equal" 

*' Impossible, for three reasons," replied Athos, '* the first is, that we 
have not finished breakfast; the second is, that we have still some very 
important things to talk about; afid the third is, that it yet wants ten 
minutes before Uie hour will be elapsed." 

" WelL then," said Arami^ ** we must form a plan of battle." 

" Thars very simple," rephed Athos, ''as soon as the enemy are within 
musket-shot, we must fire upon them ; if they continue to advance, we 
must, fire andn, we fire as long as we have loaded guns : if such as tnen 
remain of the troop persist in coming to the assault, we will allow the 
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besiegers to go into the ditch, and then we will push down upon their 
heads that strip of wall which seems only to keep its perpendicular by a 
miracle.'* 

** Bravo !" cried Forthos : ** decidedly;, Athos, you were bom to be a 
general, and the cardinal, who fancies himself a great captain, is nothing 
to you." 

Gentlemen," said Athos, ''no divided attention, I beg ; let each one 
pick out his man." 

*' I cover mine/' said d'Artagnan« 

" And I mine." said Porthos. 

*' And I idem'' said Aramis. 

"Fire! then," said Athos. 

The four muskets made but one report, but four men felL 

The drum immediately beat, and the little troop advanced, in charging 
step. 

Then the shots were repeated, without regularity, but always aimed 
with the same correctness. Nevertheless, as if they had been aware of 
the numerical weakness of the fhends, the Bochellais continued to ad- 
vance in quick time. 

Upon every three shots at least two men fell ; but the march of those 
left untouched was not slackened. 

When arrived at the foot of the bastion, there were still more than a 
dozen of the enemv; a last discharge welcomed them, but did not stop 
themj they jumped into the ditch, and prepared to scale the breach. 

" >iow, my friend&" said Athos, " finish them at a blow : to the wall ! 
to the wall!" 

And the four fHends, seconded by Grimaud, pushed with the barrels 
of their muskets an enormous sheet of the wall, which bent over aa if 
acted upon by the wind, and, becoming detached from its base, fell with 
a horrible crash into the ditch. Then a fearful cry was heard, a cloud 
of dust mounted towards heaven,— and all was over ! 

" Can we have destroyed them all, from the first to the last ?" said 
Athos. 

" Ma foi ! it appears so," said d'Artagnan. 

" No," cried Porthos; ** there go three or four, limpins away." 

In fact^ three or four of these unfortunate men, covered with dirt and 
blood, were flying along the hollow way, and at length regained the city : 
these were all that were left of the little troop. 

Athos looked at his watch. 

" Gentlemen," said he^ "we have been here an hour, and our wager 
is won ; but we will be bai players : besides, d'Artagnan has not told us 
his idea yet." 

And the musketeer, with his usual coolness, went and reseated him- 
self before the remains of the break£ut. 

'* My idea ? " said d'Artagnan. 

" Yes ; you said vou had an idea^" said Athos. 

" Oh ! I remember now," said d'Artasnan. ""WelL I will go into 
England a second time ; I will gb and find M. Buckingham." 

" X ou shall not do that^ d' Artognan," said Athos, coolly. 

" And why not ? Have I not been there once ? " 

" Yes; but at that period we were not at war: at that period M. de 
Buckingham was an ally, and not an enemy. What you now con« 
template doing would amoimt to treason." 

It Artagnan perceived the force of this reasoning, and was silent. 

" But," said Porthos, "I think I have an idea, in my turn." 

" Silence for M. Porthos's ide^b ! " said Aramii. 
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*' I will ask leave of absenoe of M. de Tr^ville, on some pretext or 
other, wbioh you must find out, as I am not Tory deyer at pretexts. 
Milady does not know me ; I will get aooess to her without her suspect- 
inff me, and when I catoh my beauty alone, I will strangle her.** 

'* Weiy* replied Athos, ** 1 am not far from approving the idea of M. 
Porthos.* 

" For shame ! fbr shame!* said Aramis. "Killawoman? No,lUten 
tome; I have the best idea.* 

'' Let us see your idea^ Aramis,* said Athos, who entertained much 
deference for the young musketeer. 

'* We must aoquaint the queen." 

" Ah ! ma foi ! yes," said Porthos and d'Artagnan at the same time ; 
" we are oominff nearer to it now.* 

** Acquaint the queen!* said Athos; "and how will yon do that? 
Have we any relations with the court P Could we send any one to 
Paris without its being known in the camp ? From hence to Paris it is 
a hundred and forty leagues : heion our fetter was at Angers we should 
be in a dungeon.* 

** As to remitting a letter with safety to her majesty * said Aramis, 
colouring, '* I will take that upon myself. I know a clever person at 
Tours " 

Aramis stopped on seeing Athos smile. 

*' Well, do you not adopt this means. Athos ? * said d'Artagnan. 

" I do not reject it altogether,* said Athos; "but I wish io remind 
Aramis that he cannot quit the camp, and that nobody but one of our- 
selves is safe : that two noun after the messenger has set out^ all the 
capuchins, all the alguasils, all the black caps of the cardinal will 
know your letter by heart, and you and your clever person will be 
arreateo.* 

** Without reckoninff that the queen would save M. de Buckingham, 
but would take no heed of us.* 

*' Gentlemen,* said d' Artagnan, " what Perthes says is ftiU of sense.* 

** Ah ! ah ! but whafs going on in the dty, yonder P* said Athos. 

" They are beating the ginirale." 

The loor friends listened, and all plainly heard the sound of the 
drum. 

" You will see they are g/oiag to send a whole regonent against us,* 
said Athos. 

** You don't think of holding out against a whole regiment, do you ?* 
said Porthos. 

" Why not ? * said the musketeer. * I feel myself quite in a humour 
for it; and I would hold out before a whole army, u we had had the 
preoaution to hrina a doaen more bottles of wine.* 

" Upon my word, the drum draws near,* said d'ArtaKuan. 

" Let it come,* said Athos. "It is a quarter of an hour's journey 
from hence to the dty, consequently a quarter of an hour's ioumey from 
the dty hither. That is more than time enough for us to devise a plan. 
If we ffp fh>m this place, we shall never find another so suitable. Ah ! 
stop ! I have it, gentlemen ; the right idea has just occurred to ma* 

*^TeU us what It is, then.* 

" Allow me to ^ve Grimaud some indispensable orders.* 

Athos made a sini for his laoke/ to draw near. 

*' Grimaud,* said Athos, pointing to the bodies which lay under the 
wall of the bastion, ''take those gentlemen, set them up aednst the 
w«U» put their hate upon their heads, and their guns in their nands.* 
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** Oh ! the great man ! " cried d'Artagnan ; " I oomprehend now;*^ 

*• You comprehend ? " said Porthos. 

" And do you comprehend, Grimaud ? " said Aramis. 

Grimaud made a siKn in the affirmative. 

** That's all that's necessary," said Athos. " Now for my idea." 

" I should like, however, to comprehend," said Porthos. 

*• Not at all necessary." 

** Athos' idea ! Athos' idea !" cried Aramis and d'Artagnan, at the 
same time. 

*< This milady— this woman— this creature— this demon, has a bro- 
ther-in-law, as I think you have told me, d'Artaipan ?" 

" Yes, I know him very well; and I also believe that he has not a 
very warm affection for his sister-in-law." 

** There is no harm in that ; if he detested her, it would be all the 
better," replied Athos. 

"In that case, we are as well off as we wish." 

" And vet," said Porthos, *' I should like to comprehend what Gii* 
maud is about." 

" Silence, Porthos ! " said Aramis. 

** What is her brother's name ? " 

« Lord de Winter." 

"Where is he now?" 

•* He returned to London at the firdt rumour of the war." 

** WeU. that's just the man we want," said Athos ; " it is him we must 
warn. We will nave him informed that his sister-in-law is on the point 
of having some one assassinated, and we beg of him not to lose sight of 
her. There is in London, I hoLe, some establishment like that of the 
Madelonnettes, or of the Filles Bepenties. He must place his sister in 
one of these, and we shall be in peace." 

" Yes," said d'Artagnan, ** until she gets out again." 

*' Ah ! ma foi ! " said Athos, " you require too much, d'Artagnan ; I 
have given you all I had, and I beg leave to tell you, that that is the 
bottom of my sack." 

" But I think it would be still better," said Aramis, to inform the 
queen and M. de Winter at the same time." 
, " Yes, but who is to carry the letter to Tours, and who to London ? " 

" I answer for Bazin," said Aramis. 

** And I for Planchet," said d'Artagnan. 

'* Aye," said Porthos, " if we cannot leave the camp, our lackeys may." 

" To be sure they may, and this very day we will write the letten^" 
said Aramis ; ** give them money, and set them forward." 

*• We will give them money ? " replied Athos, ** have you any money, 
then?" 

The four friends looked at each othen and a cloud came over the 
brows i^hich but lately had been so cheerfuL 

''Quick! quick!" cried dArto^nan, "I see black points and red 
points moving yonder. What, did you talk of a regiment, Athos ?— It 
IS an army." 

** Ma foi ! yes," said Athos, "there they are. Think of the sneaks 
coming without beat of drum or sound of trumpet Ah ! ah ! have you 
finished, Grimaud ? " 

Grimaud made a sign in the affirmative, and pointed to a dozen 
bodies which he had set up in the most picturesque attitudes ; some 
ported arms, others seemed to be taking aim, and the remainder appeared 
merely to be sword in hand. 

** Bravo," said Athos, " that does honour to your imagination.** 
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** Aye, I dare say it's all very well/' said Forthos^ " but I should like 
to oomprehend." 

" Let us decamp first, and you can oomprehend afterwards.'' 

** Stop one minute, gentlemen ! give Grimaud time to oolleot the 
breakfast things." 

'* Ah ! ah ! " said Aramis. *' the black ^ints and the red points are 
visibly enlarging ; I am of d Artagnan's opinion, we have no time to lose 
to regain our camp." 

'* Ma foi ! " said Athos, " I have nothing more to say agunst a 
retreat; we betted upon one hour, and we have stayed an hour and a 
half; nothing can be said ; let us be off, gentlemen, let us be off." 

Grimaud went on before with the basket; the four friends followed, 
at about ten paces behind him. 

" What the devil shall we do now. gentlemen P " cried Athos. 

** Have vou forgotten anything ? '' said Aramis. 
The white flay, marbleu ! we must not leave a flag m the hands of 
the enemy, even if that flag be but a napkin." 

And Athos ran back to the bastion, mounted the platform, and bore 
off the flag: but, as the Boohellais were arrived within musket range, 
they opened a terrible fire upon this man, who appeared to expose him- 
self for pleasure's sake. 

But Athos might be said to bear a charmed life ; the balls passed and 
whistled all round him, not one hit him. 

Athos waved his flag, turning his back to the city guards, and saluting 
those of the camp. On both sides loud cries arose, on the one side cries 
of anger, on the other cries of enthusiasm. 

A second discharge followed the first, and three balls, by passing 
through it made the napkin really a flag. Cries were heard from the 
camp : *' Come down ! come down ! " 

Athos came down ; Ins friends, who anxiously awfuted him, saw him 
return with joy. 

^ Come along, Athos ! oome along," cried d'Artagnan, '* now we have 
found everything, except money, it would be stupia to be killed." 

But Athos continued to march majestically, whatever observations 
his companions made ; and they, finding their observations useless, regu- 
lated their pace by his. 

Grimaud and his basket were far in advance, out of the reach of the 
balls. 

At the end of an instant, a furious firing was heard. 

* What's that ? " asked Porthos, " what are they firing at now? I 
hear no balls, and I see nobody ! " 

'* They are firing upon Grimaud's dead company," replied Athos. 

*' But the dead cannot return their fire.' 

' '* Certainly not; they will then fancy it is an ambuscade; they will 
deliberate, and by the time they have found out the joke, we shall be 
out of the reach of their balls. That renders it useless to get a pleurisy 
liy too much haste." 

" Oh, I comprehend now," said the astonished Porthos. 

*^ That's lucky," said Athos, shrugging his shoulders. 

On their part, the French, on seeing the four friends return in com- 
mon marchmg step, uttered cries of enthusiasm. 

At length a fresh disqharge was heard, and this time the balls came 
rattling amone the stones around the friends, and whistling sharply in 
their ears. The Boohellais had at last taken possession of the bastion. 

•'These Bochellais are bungling fellows," said Athos ; " how many hav*^ 
we killed of them ? a dozen ? " 

x2 



" Or fifteen." 

** How muir il'd we cnuh under the wall F ' 

" Eight or ten." 

"Andineiobuigeforaath&tnoteTensRaiteh? Ahl butwbatis 
themattier with your band, d'AriaRnan? it bleedi eeHtunsIf ?" 

" Ob ! if ■ notbiDft" uid d'AittsiiMii. 

**A»pentUllP" 

"Not wren th»t" 

"Whfttieitthen?" 

We h»Te nid that Athot loTed d'Aitagiun like » diuld, and thic 
■ombre and inlleiibte ohanoter felt the aoii«t; of * pwent for the 
yDaDctman. 

" Cnilr gntied a little," replied d'Artagnsn ; " my lli^nra «er« cuiRht 
between two itonei, that oi the well and thit of mj nng; and thA etin 
was broken." 

"That wmea of wearing diamondi, my nweter," Bal4 Atbo^ diadun- 
fullj. 

" Ab, to be lure," dried Fortho^" there ia a diamond 1 wbythadenl. 
then, do we plague outwItn about money, when thwe i* % dunond t " 

" Stop a bit 1 aid Aramif. 

" 'Well thought of, Porthoe ; this time yon have an idea." 

" Certainly I hava," aaid Poithae, drawing himwlf up at Athoi' oom- 
pliment, " ai there is a diamond, let u* aell iL " 

** But^" said d'Artagnan. " it ia the oueen'a diamond. ** 

" The etronger reawn why it •hottla be eaU," replied Ath««i "tfae 
queen laTing M. de Buckingbun, her lover, nothing more Juat; the 

oueen taring ur <- — "-i---' -■-- > >-■■ '■-■— j- j 

What MjB M< 

been riTen." , 

" Wliy, I tbink,"iud Aramis, ookturing ai niual, " that hia ring not 
coming &om a mistresH, and consequently not being a love-t&en, 
d'Artagnan may sell iL" 

"MydewAnmij, fouipetkliketheolt^pwaomfled. Youropuuon 

" That the diamond may be sold." 

" Well, then," said d'Artagnan, gaily, * let us aall tka diamond, and 
cay no more about it." 

The ftinllada ooutinaed ; bnt the Mends were out of reach, and the 
Bochellais only Bred for the discharge of their conaoieaoea 

" Ma foi tit was time that idea came into Porthoa* bead; hare wf are 
at the camp. Therefore, gentlemen, not a word man of this aSair. 
We are obMTTed— they are coming to meat oa: weaball bahomaia 
in triumplu" 

In fact, as we have sud, the whole eamp wag in moti<m. Honttan 
two thousand persous had «aBisted,aa at a speotaal& at thi* lortauata 
but wild undertaking of the four Ihendi, an undertaking of wbiehthey 
were far from suspecting the re ' -. .. ■ . ■ ■ ■, 

cries of " Vivent lei mousquetaire 

was the first to come and riiakc 1 i 

tOat the wager was IobL The d: 
and all their comrades followed 

waa nothing but feliuitationa. pr ; 

there was no end to the iueitmi 

The tumult at length became so i i 

must be aame riot, and sent La 
to inquire what was g^K on. 
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TThe afiOur was described to the messenger with all the effervesoenoe 
of enthusiasm. 

** Weil P^ asked the cardinal, on seeing La Houdini^re return. 

"Well, monseigneur," replied the latter, "three musketeers and a 
guard laid a waf^r with M. ae Busign^, that they would go and break- 
fast in the Bastion St. Gervais, and wmlst breakfasting, they held it for 
two hours against the enemy, and have killsd I don't know how many 
Boohellais." 

" Did you inquire the names of those tiiree musketeers P" 

" Yes, monseigneur." 

"What are their names r 

" MM. Athoe, Forthos, and Aramis.'* 

" Still my three braTe fellows 1" murmured the cardinal ** And the 
guard P**- 

*'M.d'Artagnan.** 

"Still my young scapegrace. Positively these four men must be 
mine.'' 

That same evening, the cardinal spoke to M. de Tr^ville of the ez« 

Sloit of the morning^ which was the talk of the whole camp. M. 
e IMvillOb who had recdived the account of the adventure f^om the 
mouths of the heroes of it^ related it in all its details to his eminence^ 
not forgetting the episode of the napkin. 

"Thafs well! Monsieur de Trmlle,"said the cardinal; ''prav let 
that napkin be sent to me* I will have three ileurs-de-lis embroidered 
on it in gold» and will give it to your company as a standard." 

" Monaeigneuri" said M. de Tr^ville, " that will hardly be doing jus- 
tice to the guards: M. d'Artagnan is not mine; he serves under M. 
des Sssarts." 

" WelL then, take him." said the cardiilal; ''when four men are so 
much attached to each other, it is only ibir that they should serve in 
the same companjr." 

That same evening, M. de Trdville announced this good news to the 
three musketeenand d'Artagnaa, inviting all four to breakfast with him 
next morning. 

D'Artagnan was beside himself with joy. We know that the dream 
of his life had been to become a musketeer. The three friends were 
likewise i|reatly delighted. 

"Ma foi r said d'Artagnan to Athos, "that was a triumphant idea of 
yours I As you said, we nave acquired glory, and were enabled to carry 
on a conversation of the greatest mii>ortanoe.^' 

" Whioh we can resume now without anybody suspecting us, for, 
with the help of God. we shall henceforth pass for cardinalisW 

That evemng d'Artagnan went to present his oompUments to M. des 
Essarts, and inform him of his promotion. 

M. des Essarts, who esteemed d'Artagnan. made him offers of ser- 
vice, as this change would bring on eznenses for equipment. 

IrArtagnan respectfully declined, out thinking the opportunity a 
good one, he besged him to have the diamond he put into his hand 
valued, as he wished to turn it into money. 

The next day, by two o'clock, M. des Essarts' valet came to d'Artag- 
nan's lodging, and gave him a bag containing seven thousand livres. 

This was too prioe of the queen's diamoncu 
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CHAPTEE XLVni. 

A Family Affair. 

Athos had disoovered fhe word: famUy <^air, A family afikir 
not subject to the investi^tion of the cardinal ; a family affair con- 
cerned nobody; people might employ themselves in a fiunily affidr 
before all the world. 

Thus Athos had disooTored the word : family affair. 

Aramis had disooyered the idea: the lackeys. 

Perthes had discovered the means ; the diiunond. 

D'Artagnan alone had discovered nothing ; he ordinarily,*the moBt 
inventive of the four : but it must be also said that the name alone of 
milady paralysed him. 

Ah ! yes, but we were mistaken ; he had discovered a purchaser for 
his diamond. 

The breakfast at M. de Tr^ville's was as gaar and cheerful as possible. 
D'Artagnan ahready wore his uniform; for being nearly of the same 
size as Aramis, and Aranus being so liberally paid by the bookseller who 

{purchased his poem, as to allow him to have bought double of evety- 
hing. he yielded his friend a complete equipment 

D'Artagnan would have been at the height of bis wishes, if he had 
not constantly seen milady, like a dark cloud, hovering in the horiaon. 

After breakfast, it was agreed that they should meet amin in the 
evening at Athos* lodgings, and would there terminate the affidr. 

D'Artagnan passed the day in exhibitmg his musketeer's uniform in 
every street of the camp. 

In the eveninff, at the appointed hour, the four friends met; there 
onlyremained three things to be decided upon : — 

What they should write to milady's brother ; 

l^hat they should write to the clever person at Tours ; 

And which should be the lackers to carry the letters. 

Every one offered his own : Athos talked of the discretion of Ori- 
maud. who never spoke a word but when his master unlocked his 
mouth. Perthes boasted of the strength of Mousqueton, who was big 
enough to thrash four men of ordinary sise. Aramis, confiding in the 
address of Bazin, made a pompous euiogium upon his candidate; and 
d'Artagnan had entire faitn in the bravery of Plancfaet. and reminded 
tiiem of the manner in which he had conducted himself in the ticklish 
a&ir of Boulo^e. 

These four virtues disputed the prize for a length of time, and gave 
birth to magnificent speeches, whic)i wedonot repeat here, for fear they 
should be deemed too long. 

** Unfortunately." said Athos, *'he whom we send must posnos in 
himself alone the four qualities united." 

"But where is such a lackey to be found?'' 

" Not to be found ! " cried Athos ; " I know that ; take Grimaiid tiien." 

^ Take Mousqueton ! '^ 

"Take Bazin!" 

" Take Planohet ; Pkmchet is brave and shrewd ; they are cwo qualities 
out of the four." 

''Gentlemen," said Aramis, "the principal question is not to know 
whioh of our four htckeys is the most cbsoreet^ the strongest, the oleverest, 
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or the most brave; tlie matter is to know which loves money the 
best." 
. "What Aramis sacjrs is very sensible," replied Athos: "we must 

Seoulate upon the faults of people, and not upon their virtues, 
onsieur FAbb^, you are a great moralist ! " 

" Doubtless," said Aramis ; " for we not onhr require to be well served, 
in order to succeed, but, moreover, not to fail; for, in case of failure, 
heads are in question, not for our lackeys " 

" Speak lower, Aramis," said Athos. 

"TnaVs correct: not for the lackeys," resumed Aramis, "but for the 
masters ! Are our lackeys sufficiently devoted to us to risk their lives 
for us? No." 

" Ma foi !" said d'Artagnan, "I would almost answer for Planchet" 

" Well, my dear friend, add to his natural devotedness a good sum of 
money, and then, instead of answering for him once, answer for him 
twioa" 

"Why, good God ! you will be deceived just the same," said Athos, 
who was an optimist when things were concerned, and a pessimist when 
men were in question. " They will promise everything for the sake of 
the money, and on the road fear will prevent them firom acting. Once 
taken, they will be pressed ; when pressed, they will confess everything. 
What the devil;^e are not children ! To go to England (Athos lowered 
his voice), all Trance (covered with the spies and creatures of the 
cardinal) must be crossed; a pass for embarkation must be obtained; 
and the party must be acquainted with English, to inquire the way to 
London. Beally, I think the thing is very difficult ! " 

" Not at all," cried d' Artagnan, who was anxious the matter snould 
be accomplished; "on the contrary, I think it is very easy. It would 
be, no doubt. Parbleu! if we write to lord de Winter about affairs 
of vast importance, of the horrors of the cardinal "j 

" Speak lower I" said Athos. 

" Of the intrigues and secrets of state," continued d'Artagnan, com- 
plying with the recommendation: "there can be no doubt we shall be 
all broken on the wheel ; but, for Gk)d's sake, do not forget, as you 
yourself said, Athos, that we only write to him concerning a family 
af&ir ; that we only write to him to entreat that as soon as milady 
arrives in London, ne will put it out of her power to injure us. I will 
write to him then nearly in these terms." 

" Let us see," said Athos, assuming a critical look. 

"Monsieur, and dear friend—" 

" Ah ! yes ! dear friend to an Englishman," interrupted Athos ; " capi- 
tally commenced! Bravo. d'Artagnan! Only with that word you 
would be quartered, instead ot being broken on the wheeL" 

" Well ! perhaps. I will say then, monsieur, quite short." 

"You may even say milord," replied Athos, who stickled for pro- 
priety. 

" Milord, do you remember the little goat pasture of the Luxem- 
bourg?" 

" Good, the Luxembourg ! It might be believed to be an allusion to 
the queen-mother ! That s ingenious," said Athos. 

"Well, then! we will put simply, 'Milord, do you remember a 
certain httle inclosure where your life was sparea ?' " 

"My dear d'Artagnan, you will never nuike anything but a very bad 
secretary. ' Where your life wa§ spared ! ' For shame ! that's unworthy. 
A man of spirit is not to be reminded of such services. 4> benefit 
reproached is an offence committed." 
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*' The devil," said d'Artagnan, * you are insupportable ! If the letter 
must be written under your oensure, I renounce the task.'* 

" And you b^ do right. Handle the musket and the sword^ my dear 
felbw ; you will come off splendidly at those two ezerdses ; but pass tha 
pen over to M. TAbb^, that's his provinoe." 

" Aye, ayei" said Porthos, "pass the pen ovor to Aramis, who writea 
theses in Latin.** 

'* Well, so be it," said d'Artagnan, '^ draw up this note for us, Aramlg ; 
but, by our holy nther the pope ! be concise, for I shall prune you in 
my turn, I warn you." 

^^ I ask no better." said Aramis. with that ingenuous air of oonfidenoe 
which eyery |>oet has in himself ; " but let me be properly ao^uainted 
with the subject ; I have heard, by this means and that, that th£s sister- 
in-Uw was a vile woman : I have obtained a proof of it by listradng 
to her conyersation with the oardinaL" 

"Lower! saorebleu!" saidAthos. 

^ BuC continued AnunisL "the details escape me.** 

"And me also," said Porthos. 

D'Artagnan and Athos looked at each other for some time in silenoe. 
At length Athos^ after apparently serious reflection, and becoming more 
pale tmm usual, made a sign of assent to d'Artagnan, who by it under- 
stood he was at liberty to speak. 

"Well, this is what you haye to say," said d'Artagnan: "'Milord, your 
sister-in-law is an infamous woman, who has wished to haye you killed, 
that she mi^t inherit your wealth. But she could not marry your 
brother, bemg already married in France, and haying been—*'' 
D'Artagnan stopped, as if seeking for the word, and looking at Athoe. 

" fiepudiated oy her husband.'^ 

" Because she had been branded," continued d'Artagnan. 

" Bah ! " cried Porthos, " Impossible ! What do you say, she wanted 
to haye her brother-in-law killed ?" 

"Yes." 

" And she was preyiously married P" asked Aramis. 

Tes." 

"And her husband found out that she had a fleur-de-lis on Imt 
shoulder?" cried Porthos. 

"Yes" 

These three yeses had been pronounced by Athos, each with a deeper 
intonation. 

" And who has seen this fleur-de-lis ?" said Aramis. 

"D'Artagnan and I. or rather, to obserye the chronological order, I 
and d'Artagnan." replied Athos. 

" And does the husband of this Mghtftil creature still liye?" 

A"UT»iMi 

" He stm liyes." 



m 



Are you quite sure of it P" 
I am he.'^ 



There was a moment of cold dlence^ during which eyeiy one was 
affected, according to his nature. 

'* This time," said Athos, first breaking the silence^ "d'Artagnan has 
giyen us an excellent programme, and the letter must oe written at once." 

"The devil I you are right, Athos," said Aramis, " and it is rather a 
difficult matter. M. the Chancellor himself would be puzzled how to 
write such a letter, and yet M. the Chancellor draws up a wroeU-verb<U 
yery agreeably. Neyer mind ! be silent I will try." 

Aramis accordingly took the pen, reflected for a few moments, wrote 
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ei^ht or ten Unes, in a clumning, little, female hand, and then, with a 
Toice soft and slow, as if each word had been lorupuiously weighed, he 
read the following :— 

"Milord, 

** The i)er8on who writes these few lines had the honour of crossing 
swoids with jrou in the little enclosure of the Bue d*Enfer. As you 
have several times since declared yourself the friend of that person, he 
thinks it his dut^r to respond to that fHendship by sending you import- 
ant advioe. Twice you have nearly been the yictim of a near relation 
"whom you beUeve to be your heir, because you are ignorant that before 
she contracted a marriage in EnslancL she was already married in 
Prance. But the third time, which is this, you may succumbi Your 
relation left LaBochelle for England duringthe night. Watch her arriyal, 
for she has great and terrible projects. If you require to know positively 
what she is capable of, read her past history upon her left shomder." 

" Well, now that will do wonderfully well," said Athos ; ** ra^» my 
dear Aramis, you have the pea of a secretary of state. Lord de W inter 
will now be upon his guard, if the letter should reach him ; and even if 
it should fall into the hands of the cardinal, we shall not be com* 
promised. But as the lackey who goes may make us believe he has been 
to London and may ston at Gh&teUerault, let us give him only half the 
sum promised him with the letter, with an agreement that he shall 
have the other half in exchange for the reply. Have you the diamond P" 
oontinued Athos. 

*' I have what is still better : I have the value of it," said d'Artagnan, 
throwing the bag upon the table. At the sound of the gold, Aramis 
raised bis eye& and rorthoe started : as to Atho& he remained impassible. 

'* How much is there in that UtUe bag ?" said he. 

'' Seven thousand livres, in louis of twelve firancs." 

'' Seven thousand livres V* cried Porthos» '* that poor little diamond 
was worth seven thousand livres 9" 

" It appears so." said Athos, ** since here they are ; I don't suppose 
that our mend d'Artagnan has added any of his own to the amount" 

*' But^ gentlemen, m all this," said d'Artagnan, '* we do not think oi 
the queen. Let us take some heed of the welfare of her dear Bucking- 
ham. That is the least we owe her." 

<* That's true." said Athos, " but that falls to Aramis." 

'' Well," replied the latter, blushing, "what must I say ?" 

''Oh! that's simple enough," rephed Athos; '* write a second letter 
for that clever personage that lives at Tours." 

Aramis resumed his pen, reflected a Uttle, and wrote the following 
lines, which he immediately submitted to the approbation of 1^ Mends:— 

" Mr dear oousin." 

" Ah, ah I" said Athos^ "this clever penon is your rdation, then P" 

** Cousin-german." 

** Qo on, to your oousin, then !" 

Aramis continued .— 

"My dear cousin,— His eminence the cardinal, whom God preserve, 
for the happiness of France and the confusion of the enemies of the 
kingdom, is on the point of putting an end to the heretic rebellion ot 
La IRochelle ; it is probable that the succour of the English fleet will 
never even arrive in sight of the place ; I will even venture to say that 
I am certain M. de Buckingham will be prevented firom setting out by 
some great event. His eminence id the most illustrious poUtiician 
of times past, of times present, and probably of timei to oome. He 
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would extinguish the sun, if the sun inoommoded him. Give these 
happy tidings to your sister, my dear cousin. I have dreamed that that 
cursed Bnglishman was dead. I cannot recollect whether it was hy 
steel or l^ poison ; only of this I am sure, I have dreamed he was dead, 
and you know my dreams never deceive me. Be sfisured, then, of 
seeing me soon return." 

" CapitaL" cried Athos : " you are the king of poets, my dear Aramis ; 
you speak like the Apocalypse, and you are as true as the (zospeL There 
18 nothing now to do but to put the address to this letter.'' 

** That* s soon done," said Aramis. 

He folded the letter fancifidly, took up his pen and wroteb— ■ 

*' To Mademoiselle Michon, seamstress, Tours." 

The three friends looked at each other and laughed : they were caught 

" Now," said Aramis, " you will please to understand, gentlemen, tnat 
Bazin alone can carry tnis letter to Tours ; my cousin knows nobody but 
Bazin, and places confidence in nobody but him: any other person 
would fiiiL Besides, Bazin is amlntious and learned ; Bazin has read 
history, gentlemen, he knows that Sixtus Quintus beisame pope after 
having kept pigs; weU! as he means to enter the church at the same 
time as myself, he does not despair of becoming pope in his turn, or at 
least a cardinal: you can understand that a man who has such views, 
will never allow himself to be taken, or if taken, will undergo martyrdom 
rather than speak." 

"Very well," said d'Artagnan, "I consent to Bazin, with all my 
hearty but grant me Planchet; milady had him one day turned out of 
doors, with sundry blows of a good stick, to accelerate his motions; 
now Planchet has an excellent memory, and I will be bound that sooner 
than relinquish any possible means of vengeance, he will allow himself 
to be beaten to death. If your affairs of Tours are your affairs, Arayyfyg, 
those of London are mine. I request, then, that Planchet may be 
chosen, more particularly as he has already been to London with m& 
and knows how to speak very correctly : London^ sir. if you please, ana 
mp master, lord d^Artagnan; with that, you may be satisfied, he can 
make his way, both ^oing and returning. 

**In that case," said Athos, "Planchet must receive seven hundred 
livres for going, and seven hundred livres for coming back ; and Bazin, 
three hundred livres for going and three hundred livres for returning; 
that will reduce the sum to five thousand Uvres ; we will each take a 
thousand livres to be employed as seems good to each, and we will leave a 
fund of a thousand livres, under the guardianship of Monsieiur I'Abbe 
here, for extraordinary occasions or common wants. Will that do ?" 

'* My dear ^tho&" said Aramis, '* vou speak like Nestor, who ms, as 
every one knows, the wisest among the Greeks." 

'* Well, then," said Athos, " it is agreed; Planchet and Bazin shall 
go : every thing considered, I am not sorry to retain Grimaud; he is 
accustomed to my ways, and I am particular ; yesterday's afiair must 
have shaken him a Uttle, this voyage would overset him quite." 

Planchet was sent for, and instructions were given him ; the matter 
had been named to him by d'Artagnan, who had. in the first placet, 
pointed out the money to him, then the glory, and then the danger. 

" I will carry the letter in the lining of my ooat," said Planchet ; ** and 
if I am taken I will swallow it." 

** Well, but then you will not be able to fulfil your oommisdon," said 
d'Artagnan. 

"You will give me a copy of it this evening, which I shall know by 
heart before the morning.'^ 



^ 
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IVArtaffDan looked at his friends as if to say, " Well, what did I pro* 
xniseyouP* 

" Is ow," oontiiraed he, addressing Planchet, *' yon haveaght days to 
get an interview with lord de Winter, you have eight days to return in, 
in all sixteen days ; it, on the sixteenth day after your departure, at 
eight o'dook in the evening, you are not here, no money, even if it be 
but five minutes past ei^hv--'' 

** Then, monsieur/' said Planohel^ '*you must buy me a watch." 
** Take this," said Athos, with his usual careless generosity, giving 
him his own, "and be a good lad. Bemember, if you talk, if you bab- 
ble, if you ^t drunk, you risk your master's head, who has so much 
confidence m your fidelity, and who answers for you. But remember, 
also, that if, by your faulty any evil happens to M. d'Artagnan, I will find 
ou, wherever you may be, and that for the purpose of ripping up your 
illy." 

** Oh ! monsieur ! " said Flanchet, humiliated by the suspicion, and, 
moreover, terrified at the calm air of the musketeer. 

'* And 1," said Porthos, rolling his large eyes, ** remember, I will 
akin you auve ! " 
"Ah! monsieur!" 

"And I," said Aranus, with his soft melodious voice, "remember 
that I vnll roast you at a slow fire like a savage." 
"Ah! monsieur!" 

And Planchet began to weep : we will not venture to say whether it 
was from terror, created by the threats, or from tenderness, at seeing 
four friends so closely united. 
lyArtajnian took his hand. 

"See, Planchet^" said he, "these gentlemen only say this out of 
afi'ection for me; at bottom, they all respect you." 

" Ah, monsieur," said Planchet ; " I will succeed or I will consent to 
be cut m quarters ; and if they do cut me in quarters, be assured that 
not a morsel of me vnll speak." 

It was determined that Planchet should set out the next day, at 
eight o'clock in the morning, in order, as he had said, that he might, 
during the night, learn the letter by heart. He gained just twelve 
hours oy this engagement ; he was to be back on the sixteenth day, by 
eight o'clock in the evening. 

In the morning, as he was mounting on horseback, d'Artagnan, who 
felt at the bottom of his heart a partiality for the duke, took Planchet 
aside. ^ 

" Listen," said he to him; " when you have given the letter to lord 
de Winter, and he has read it, vou will further say to him, 'Watch 
over his grace lord Buckingham, for they wish to assassinate him.' But 
this, Planchet, is so serious and important, that I have not informed 
my friends that I would intrust this secret to you ; and, for a captain's 
oommission, I would not write it." 

*'6e satisfied, monsieur," said Planchet, " you shall see whether con- 
fidence can be placed in me or not." 

And, mounted on an excellent horse, which he vras to leave at the 
end of twenty leagues, to take the post, Planchet set off at a gallop, his 
spirits a little depressed by the triple promise made him by the muske- 
teers; but otherwise as light-hearted as possible. 

Bazin set out the next day for Tours, and was allowed eight days to 
perform his oommission in. 

The four fHends, during the period of these two absences, had, as may 
well be supposed, th^ eye on the watch^ the nose tp the wi(id, and the 
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ear on the listen. Their days were passed in endeavouring to (satoh aU 
that was said, in observing the proceedings of the cardinal, and in look- 
ing out for all the couriers that arrived. More than onoe an involun- 
tary trembling seized them when called upon fbr any unexpected ser- 
vice. They had, besides, to look oonstantly to their own proper safbty ; 
milady was a phantom which, when it had onoe appeared to people^ <{id 
not allow them to sleep very quietly. 

On the morning of the eishth dav, Batin, f^h as ever, and Aniling 
according to custom, entered the cabaret of Parpaitlot as the four ftiends 
were sittmg down to breakfast, saying, as had been agreed upon«— > 

" Monsieur Aramis, here is the answer from your oousin/^ 

The four friends exchanged a joyful glance, half of the woilc was 
done; it is true, however, that it was the shortest and the most euy 
part. 

Aramis, blushing in spite of himself, took the letter, which was in a 
large, coarse hand, and not particular for its orthography. 

'^Good God!" cried he^ laughing, "I quite despair xA my poor 
Michon, she will never write like M. de Voiture." 

"What do you mean by poor Michon?" said the Swias, who wis 
chatting with the four friends when the letter arrived. 

*' Oh, pardieu ! less than nothing,*' said Aramis ; ** a little charming 
seamstress, whom I love dearly, and from whose hand I requested a 
few lines as a sort of keepsskke." 

"The devil!" said the Swiss, "if the lady is as gtMt as her writing is 
large, you are a lucky fellow, comrade ! " 

Aramis read the letter, and passed it to Athos. 

'* See what she writes to me, Athos," said he. 

Athos cast a glance over the epistle, and to disperse aU the suspicions 
that might have been created, read aloud :— 

"My cousin,— My sister and I are skilful in interpreting dreams, and 
even entertain great fear of them ; but of yours it may be said, I hope, 
every dream is an illusion. Adieu ! Take care of yourself; and act so 
that we may, from time to time, hear you spoken ofl 

"AoLAsMiCfioir." 

"And what dream does she mean?" asked the dragoon, who had 
approached during the reading. 

** Yes : what's the dream P "^sald the Swiss. 

" Well, pardieu ! " said Aramis, "it was only this,— I had a dream, 
and I related it to hw." 

"Tes, yes," said the Swiss; '*its simple enough to relate a dream 
when you have one ; but I never dream. 

"You are very fortunate," said Athos, rising ; "I wish I oouM say as 
much!" 

" Never ! " replied the Swiss, enchanted that a man like Athos oonld 
envy him anything;. "Never! never!" 

D'Artagnan, seemg Athos rise, did so likewise, took his arm, and 
went out. 

Forthos and Aramis remained behind to enoounter the quolibets of 
the dragoon and the Swiss. 

As to Bazin, he went and laid down on a truss of straw ; and as be 
had more imagination than the Swiss, he dreamed that Aramis, having 
become pope, adorned his head with a cardinal's hat. 

But, as we have said, Bazin had not, by his fortunate return, removed 
more than a part of the uneasiness whioh weighed upon the four 
friends. The days of expectation are long, and d'Artsgnao, in pir- 
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Idoulsr, would have wagered that the days were forty-four hours long. 
lie forgot the necessary slowness of the navi^tion, he exaggerated to 
himself the,power of xnilady. He gave to this woman, who appeared 
to him equfu to a demon, auxiliaries as sunernatural as herself; at 
the least noise, he imagined that he was about to be arrested, and 
that Planchet was being brought back to be confronted with himself 
and his friends. Still rarther: his confidence in the worthy Picard, 
at one time so great, diminished day by day. This, anxietv became 
so great, that it even extended to Aramis and Porthos. Atnos alone 
remained impassihle, as if no danger hovered over him, and as if he 
respired his usual atmosphere. 

On the sixteenth day, in particular, these signs were so visible in 
d'Artagnan and his two friends, that tney could not remain quiet in 
one place, and they wandered about, like ghosts, on the road by which 
Planchet was expected. 

" Really," said Athos, " you are not men, but children, to let a woman 
terrify tou so ! And wbm does it amount to, after all ? To be im- 
prisoned ? ** 

''Well, but we should be taken out of prison; Madame Bonaoieux 
got out. To be decapitated f Why, every day in the trenches, we go 
cheerfullv to expose ourselves to worse than that, for a bullet may break 
a leg^ and I am convinced a surgeon would give us more pain in cutting 
off a thigh, than an executioner would in cutting off a head. Wait 
quietly, then ; in two hours, in four, in six hours at latest, Planchet will 
be here : he promised to be here, and I have very great faith in Plan- 
obeif s promises, I think him a very good lad.^ 

** But if he does not come P " said d'Artagnan. 

** Well, if he does not come, it will be because he has been delayed, 
that's all. He may have fallen from his horse, he may have slipped 
down on the deck, he may have travelled so fast aeainst the wind as to 
have produced a violent cold. Eh ! gentlemen, let us reckon upon 
accidents ! Life is a chanlet of little miseries, which the philosopher 
unstrings with a smile. Be philosophers as I am, gentlemen ; sit down 
to the table and let us drink ; nothing makes the future look so bright 
as surveying it through a glass of chambertin." 

" That's all very well/' replied d'Artagnan, " but I am tired of fearing, 
when I open a fresh bottle, that the wine may come from her ladyship s 
cellar." 

** Tou are very diffident/' said Athos ; ** such a beautiful woman ! " 

" A woman of mark ! " said Porthos, with his loud laugh. 

Athos started, passed his hand over his brow to remove the drop Of 
perspiration that burst forth, and rose in his turn with a nervous move- 
ment he could not repress. 

The day, however, paased away, and the evening came on slowly, but 
it did come; the buvettes were nlled with drinkers. Athos, who had 
pocketed his share of the diamond, seldom quitted the Parpaollot. He 
aad found in M. de Busigny, who, b^-the-by, had given them a magxufi- 
cent dinner, a partner worthy of his comnany. They were playing 
together, as usual, when seven o'clock strucx ; the patroles were heard 
passing to double the posts : at half-past seven, the retreat was sounded. 

** We are lost," said d'Artagnan in Athos' ear. 

"You mean to say we have lost," said Atho^ quietly, drawing four 
pistoles from his pockety and throwmg them on the table. ** Come, gen- 
tlemen," said he, ** they are beating the tattoo— to bed, to bed !" 

And Athos went out of the Parpaillot, followed by d'Artagnan. Ara- 
mis earn* kAdnd, giving his arm to Porthos. Anunis mumbled verses 
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to himself, and Forthos, from time to time, pulled a liair or two finom 
his moustache, in sign of despair. 

But, all at once, a shadow appeared in the darkness, the outline of 
which was familiar to d'Artagpian, and a well-known voice said — 

" Monsieur, I have brought your cloak ; it is ohillv this evening.** 

" Planchet !" cried d' Artagnan, beside mmself with joy. 

** Planchet !" repeated Aramis and Perthes. 

'*Well, yes, Planchet, to be sure," said Athos, *'what is there so 
astonishing in that ? He promised to be back by eight o'clock, and 
eight is just now striking. Bravo ! Planchet you are a lad of vour word, 
and if ever you leave your master, I will promise you a plaoe in my 
service." 

" Oh ! no, never," said Planchet, ** I will never leave M. d' Artagnan." 

At the same time d' Artagnan felt that Planchet slipped a note into 
his hand. 

D' Artagnan felt a strong inclination to embrace Planchet as he had 
embraced nim on his departure ; but he feared lest this mark of aflec- 
Hion bestowed upon his lackey in the open street might appear extra- 
ordinary to passengers, and he restrained himself. 

" I have a note," said he to Athos and his Mends. 

*' That's well," said Athos, " let us so home and read it.'' 

The note burned in the hand of a' Artagnan ; he wished to increase 
their speed ; but Athos took his arm and passed it under his owxi, and 
the young man was forced to regulate his pace by that of his friend. 

At length they reached the tent, lit a lamp, and whilst Planchet 
stood at the entrance, that the four friends might not be surprised* 
d' Artagnan, with a trembling hand, broke the seal, and opened the so 
anxiously-expected letter. 

It contained half a line in a hand perfectly British, and of a oondse- 
ness as perfectly Spartan. 

" Thank you, he easy,'* 

"Which means what?" 

*' Thank you, be easy," said d' Artagnan. 

Athos took the letter ftom the hands of d' Artagnan, drew near to 
the lamp, set fire to it^ and did not leave hold of it till it was reduced 
to ashes. 

Then calling Planchet— 

*' Now, my lad," said he, *' vou may cltdm your seven hundred livres^ 
but you did not run much risk with such a note as that." 

" I am not to blame for having tried every means to compieas ii^" 
said Planchet. 

" Well !" cried d'Artagnan, ** tell us all about it" 

•* Lord, monsieur, that's a long job !" 

"You are rights Planchet^" said Athos ; "besides^ the tattoo has been 
sounded, and we should be observed if we kept a hght burning longer 
than the others." 

"So be it," said d'Artagnan. "Go to bed, Planchet, and sleep 
soundly." 

" Ma foi ! monsieur ! that wUl be the first time I have done so these i 
sixteen days !" 
" Or I either !" said d'Artagnan. 
" Or I either !" said PorthS. 
" Or I either I" said Aramis. 
"WeUI if I must tell you the truth r-or 1 either r said Athofc 
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CHAPTEE XLIX. 

FataUtf. 

In the mean time, milady, drunk with passion, roaring on the deck 
like a lioness that has heen embarked, had oeen tempted to throw herself 
into the sea that she might regain the coast, for she could not get rid of 
the idea that she had been insulted b^ d'Artagnan and threatened by 
Athos, and had left France without bemg revenged of both. This idea 
soon became so insupportable to her, that at the nsk of whatever terrible 
consequences might result to herself from it, she implored the captain 
to put her on snore ; but the captain, eager to escape from his false 
position, placed between French and English cruisers, like the bat 
between the mice and the birds, was in great haste to gain the coast of 
[England, and positively refused to obey what he took for a woman's 
caprice, promismg his passenger, who had been particularly recommended 
to nim by the cardinal, to land her, if the sea and the French permitted 
him, at one of the ports of Brittany, either at Lorient or Brest : but 
the wind was contrary, the sea bad, they laveered, and kept off snore. 
Nine days after leaving theCharente, pale with fatigue and vexation, 
milady saw only the blue coasts of Finisterre appear. 

She calculated that to cross this comer of France and return to the 
cardinal, it would take her at least three days ; add another day for 
landinfr, and it would make four ; add these to the nine others, that 
would be thirteen days lost-— thirteen days— during which so many 
important events might pass at London. She reflected, likewise, that 
the cardinal would be furious at her return, and, consequently, would 
be more disj)osed to listen to the complaints made against her than to 
the accusations she broueht against others. 

She allowed the vessel to pass Lorient and Brest without repeating 
her re(}uest to the captain, who, on his part, took care not to remind 
her of it Milady, therefore, continued her voyage, and on the very day 
that Planchet embarked at Portsmouth for France, the messenger of his 
eminence entered the port in triumph. 

All the city was agitated by an extraordinary movement — four large 
vessels, recently built, had just been launched. Standing on the jetty, 
his clothes richly laced with gold, glittering, as was customary with him, 
with diamonds and precious stones, his hat ornamented with a white 
feather which drooped upon his shoulder, Buckingham was seen sur- 
rounded by a staff almost as brilliant as himself. 

It was one of those rare and beautiful days in which England 
remembers that there is a sun. The star of day, pale, but nevertheless 
stSl splendid, was declining towards the horizon, empurpling at once 
the heavens and the sea with bands of fire, and casting upon the towers 
and the old houses of the citv a last ray of gold, which made the windows 
sparkle like the reflection of a conflagration. Milady, on respiring that 
seat-breeze, so much more lovely and balsamic as the land is approached, 
whilst contemplating all the power of those preparations she was com- 
missioned to destroy, all the power of that army which she was to coml)at 
alone—she, a woman— with a few bags of gold, compared herself mentally 
to Judith, the terrible Jewess, when she penetrated into the camp of 
the As^nans, and beheld the enormous mass of charioti^ horses^ meui 
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and amis, which a gOBtore of her hand was to dissipate like a doad oj 
smoke. 

They entered the road, but as they drew near, in order to cast anchor, 
a httle cutter, formidably armed, approached the merchant vessel, in 
appearance a guard-coast, and drooi>m|c its boat into the sea» the latter 
directed its course to the ladder. This boat contained an officer, a mate, 
and eieht rowers— the officer alone got on board, where he was received 
with aU the deference inspired by the uniform. 

The officer conversed a few instants with the captain, gave him several 
papers, of which he was the bearer, to read, and, upon the order i^ the 
merchant-captain, the whole crew of the vend, both paasengeiB and 
sailors, were called upon deck. 

When this Rpeciee of summoni was made, the officer mquired aloud 
the point of the brig's departure^ of its rout^ of its landings, and to all 
these questions the owtam repUed without diffioulty and without hesi- 
tation. Then the officer be^ui to pass in review all the persona one 
after the other, and stopping when he came to milady, surveyea her 
very closely, but without addressing a single word to her. 

He then went up to the captain, again said a few words to him ; and, 
as if from that moment the vessel was under his command, he oraered 
a manoeuvre which the crew executed immediately. Then the vessel 
resumed its course^ still escorted by the little cutter, which sailed 
side by nde with it, menacing it wiui the mouths of its rix cannon ; 
the boat followed in the wake of the ship, a speck near the enormous 
mass. 

During the examination of my lady by the officer, as may well be 
imagined, milady, on her part, was not less scrutinizing in her glances. 
But, however great was the power of this woman, with eves of fliame, in 
reading the hearts of those whose secrets she wished to divinsL she met 
this time with a countenance of such impassibility, that no discovery 
followed her investigation. The officer who had stopped before her, and 
studied her with so much care, mi^ht have been about twenty-five or 
twenty-six years of age; he was ofpale complexion, with clear blue 
eyea rather deeply set: his mouth, fine and well cut, remained mo- 
tionless in its correct lines ; his chin, strongly marked, denoted that 
strength of will which, in the ordinary Britannic type, denotes mostly 
nothing but obstinacy; a brow a little receding, as is proper for poets, 
enthusiasts, and soldiers, was scarcely shaded by short thin hair, which, 
Uke the beard which covered the lower part of his &ce, was of a beau- 
tiful, deep chesnut colour. 

W hen they entered the port, it was aheady night. The fog inaeased 
the darkness, and formed round the stem-liahts and toe lanterns 
of the jetty a circle like that which surrounas the moon when the 
weather threatens to beuome rainy. The air they breathed was heavy, 
humid, and cold. 

Milady, that woman so oonxageous and firm, shivered in spite of 
herself. 

The officer desired to have miladys paokaget pointed out to him, and 
ordered them to be placed in the Doat ; when this operation was com- 
pleted, he invited her to descend by offering her his hand. 

Milady looked at this man, and hesitated. 

"Who are you, sir/* asked she, *'who have the kindness tooeoopy 
yourself so purtioularly on my account ?" 

^J* ^ou may perceive^ madame, by my uniform, that I am an officer in 
the English navy," rephed the vouns man. 

Bu^ IS It the custom for the offioen of the English aavyteidaoe 
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themselves at the service of their female compatriots, when they land 
in a port of Great Britain, and carry their gallantry so far as to con- 
duct them ashore?" 

"Tes, milady, it is the custom, not from gallantry but prudence^ 
that, in time of war, foreigners are conducted to particular hotels, in 
order that they may remain under the surveillance of the government, 
until perfect information be obtained relative to them." 

These words were pronounced with the most exact politeness, and the 
most perfect calmness. Nevertheless, they had not the power of con- 
vincing milady. 

*'But I am not a foreigner, sir," said she, with an accent as pure as 
ever was heard between Portsmouth and Manchester; "my name is 
liady Glarik, and this measure ** 

" This measure is general, madam ; and you would endeavour in vain 
to evade it." 

•*I will follow you, then, sir." 

And accepting the hand of the officer, she commenced the descent of 
the ladder, at the foot of which the boat waited. The officer followed 
her. A large cloak was spread at the stem; the officer requested her 
to sit down upon this cloak, and placed himself beside her. 

" Bow on !" said he to the sailors. 

The eight oars fell at once into the sea» makhag but one single sound. 
Saving one single stroke, and the boat seemed to fly over the surface of 
the*waters. 

At the expiration of five minutes thev gained the land. 

The officer sprang out of the boat^ and offered hb hand to milady. A 
carriage was in waiting. 

** Is this carriage for us ?" asked milady. 

** Yes, madame/' repUed the officer. 

** The hotel, then, is at some distance ?" 

••At the other end of the town." 

"Very well," said milady ; and she got resolutely into the carriage. 

The officer saw that the bagfijage was fastened carefully behind the 
carriage ; and this operation being performed, he took his place beside 
milady, and shut the door. 

Immediately, without any order being given, or his place of destina- 
tion indicated, the coachman set off at a rapid pacei, and plunged into 
the streets of the town. 

So strange a reception naturally save milady ample matter for 
reflection ; so^ seeing that the young officer did not seem at all disposed 
for conversation, she reclined in her comer of the carriage; and, one 
after the other, passed in review all the suppositions which presented 
themselves to her mind 

At the end of a quarter of an hour, however, surprised at the length 
of the journey, she leant forward towards the window to see whitner 
she was being conducted. Houses were no longer to be seen ; trees 
appeared in the darkness like great black phantoms running after one 
another. 

Milady shuddered with apprehension. 

" But we are no longer in the town, sir " said she. 

The young officer preserved profound silence. 

'* I beg you to understand, sir. I will go no further, unless you tell 
me whither you are taking me." 

This threat obtained no reply. 

*0h! but this is outrageous!** cried milady. "Help! help I 
help I " 

Y 
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No voice replied to hers ; the carriage continaed to roll on witk 
rapidity; the officer appeared a statue. 

Milady looked at the officer with one of those terrible ez^ressioiiB 
peculiar to her countenance and which eo rarely failed of their effeoi; 
anger made her eyes flash in the darkness. 

The young man remained impassible. 

Milady endeavoured to open the door, in order to throw herself out. 

** Take care, madam^" said the young man coldly, " you will kill your- 
self if you attempt to jump out." 

Milady reseated herself, foaming with rage; the officer leant forward, 
looked at her in his turn, and appeared surprised to see that face, but 
just before so beautiful, distorted with passion and become almoafe 
nideous. The artful creature at once comprehended that she was 
injuring herself by allowing him thus to read her soul ; she ooUeoted 
her features, and in a complaining voice said : 

*' In the name of Heaven, sir ! tell me if it is to yon, if it is to your 

government, if it is to an enemy I am to attribute the violence that u 
one me ?** 

** No violence will be offered to you, madam, and what happens to you 
is the result of a very simple measure which we are obliged to ncSept 
with all who land in England." 

•* Then you don't know me, sir ?" 

** It is the first time I have had the honour of seeing you." 

" And, upon your honour, you have have no cause of hatred agamst 
me?" 

" None, I swear to vou." ^ ■ 

There was so much serenitjr, coolness, mildness ev«i, in the ¥oiee of 
the young man, that milady felt reassured. 

At length after a journey of near an hour, the carriage stopped beftxre 
an iron gate, which enclosed an avenue leading to a chateau eewre 
in form, massive, and isolated. Then as the wheels rolled over a toe 
gravel, milady could hear a vast roaring ; which she at onoe recognifled 
88 the noise of the sea^ dashing against some steep coast. 

The carriage passed under two arched gateways, and at length stoi^ed 
in a large, dark, square court : almost immediately the door of the etr- 
riage was opened, the young man sprang lightly out and presented hii 
hand to milady, who leant upon it, and in her turn, alighted with tole- 
rable calmness. 

'* Still then I am a prisoner," said milady^ looking around her, and 
bringing back her eyes, with a most gracious smile to the young 
officer ; ** but I feel assured it will not be for long," addea die: 
''my own conscience and your politeness, sir, are the guarantees of 
that" 

However flattering this compliment was, the officer made no reply; 
but drawing from his belt a little silver whistle, such as boatswMns iM 
in ships of war, he whistled three times, with three difii^ent modi^ 
tions : — immediately several men appeared, who unharnessed tht 
smoking horses and put the carriage into a coach-house. 

The officer then, with the same calm poUteness, invited the lady to enter 
the house. She, with still a smiling countenance took his arm, and 
passed with him under a low arched door, which^ by a vaulted passage 
lighted only at the further end, led to a stone staircase, turning round 
an angle of stone: they then came to a massive door, whion, after 
the introduction erf a key into the lock, by the young officer, tamed 
heavily upon its hinges, and disclosed the chaipHer destined lb( 
milady. 
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With a single glance the prisoner took in the apartment in its 
minutest details. It was a chamber whose furniture was at once 
proper for a prisoner or a free man ; and yet, bars at the windows 
and outside bolts at the door decided the question in favour of the 
prison. 

' In an instant all the strength of mind of this creature, though 
drawn from the most vigorous sources, abandoned her; she sunk 
into a large cbair, with her arms crossed, her head hanging down, and 
expecting every instant to see a judge enter to interrogate her. 

But no one entered excqst two marines, who Drought in her 
trunks and packages, deposited them in a comer of the room, and retired 
without speieiking. 

The officer presided over all these details with the same calmness 
miladv had observed in him, never pronouncing a word, and making 
himself obeyed by a gesture of his hand or a sou^d of his whistle. 

It might have been said that between this man and his inferiors 
spoken language did not exist, or had become useless. 

At lengtb milady could hold out no longer, she broke the silence : 

"In the name of Heaven, sir !" cried she, "what does aU this that 
is passins mean ? Put an end to my doubts ; I have courage enough 
for any danger I can foresee, for every misfortune which I can com- 

grehend. Where am I^ and why am I here ? if I am free, why tiiese 
ars and these doors ? if t am a prisoner, what crime have I com- 
mitted?* 

** You are here in the apartment destined for you, madama t re- 
ceived orders to go and take char^ of you at sea, and to conduct you 
to this chateau : this order I believe, I have accomplished, with all 
the exactness of a soldier, but also with the courtesy of a gentle- 
man. There terminates, at least to the present moment^ the duty 
I had to fulfil towards you, the rest concerns another person." 

" And who is that other person ?" asked milady, wiurmly ; "* can you 
not tell me his name P" 

At the moment a great singling of spurs was heard upon the stairs ; 
some voices passed and faded away, and the sound of one footstep ap- 
proached the door. 

** That person is here, madam," said the officer, leaving the entrance 
open, and drawing himself up in an attitude of respect. 

At the same time the door opened ; a man anpeared in the opening. 
He vras without a hat, wore a sword, and carriea a handkerchief in his 
hand 

Milady thought she recognised this shadow in the shade : she sup- 

Eorted herself -mth one hand upon the arm of the chair, and advanced 
er head as if to meet a certainty. 

The stranger advanced slowly, and as he advanced, after entering 
into the circle of light projected by the lamp, milady involuntarily drew 
back. 

Then, when she had no longer any doubt: 

** What ! my brother." cried she^ a state of stiver, * is it you ^ 
^ " Tes, fair lady T repued lord de Winter, making a bow, hadf courteous, 
half ironical-" it is I; myself." 
. '* But this chateau, then?" 

-Is mine." '■ 

"This chamber?* 
• "Is yours." 

"I am yourprisoner, then?" 

-Nearly sos^ 

T2 
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" But this 18 ft fri{;htrul abase of power ! " 

"No high-sounding; words! let us sit down and chat qmetly, 
brother and sister ought to do." 

Then, turning towards the door, and sedng that the young officer n 
waiting for his last orders : 

" That is all quite weU,** said he,"! thank yon; now leaTd iu aloneu 
Master Felton.^ 



chapteel: 

Chtt between a BioCtaar and Sitter. 

DuBma the time that lord de Winter took to shut the door, dose » 
shutter, and draw a chair near to his sister-in-law's fauteuU, milady, 
anxiously thoughtfhl, plunged her dance into the depths of possibility, 
and discovered all the plan, of which she could not even get a glimpse o 
long as she was ignorant into whose hands she had fallen. She knew 
her brother to be a worthy gentleman, a bold hunter, an intrepid player, 
enterprising with women, but by no means remarkable for nia akiil in 
the business of intEignes. How had he disooYered her arrlTid ? caused 
hertobeseiaedP Why did he detain her? 

Athos had dropped some words which proved that the conversation 
she had had with the cardinal had fidlen into strange ears ; but she 
could not suppose he had dug a counter-mine so promptly and so boldly. 
She rather feared that her preceding operations m Engluid might have 
been discovered. Buckingham might nave guessed that it was she who 
had cut off the two studs, and avenged himself for that little treacheiy ; 
but Buckingham was incapable of going to any excess against a woman, 
particularly if tiiat woman was sappoaed to have acted from a feeling of 
jealousy. 

This supposition appeared to her the most reasonable ; it seemed tliat 
they wanted to revenge the past, and not to go to meet the future. At 
all events, she oongratulatea hersdf upon having fallen into the hands 
of herbrother-in-law, with whom she reckoned she could deal very eaaQy* 
rather than into the hands of a direct and intelligent enemy. 

" Yes, let us chat^ brother," said she with a kind of cheerfhlnesi^ 
dedded as she was to draw from the conversation, in spite of all the 
dissimulation lord de Winter could bring to it^ the information of whidi 
she stood in need to regulate her Ihture conduct 

" Tou were, then, determined to come to England again." said lord de 
Winter, " in spite of the resolutions you so often manifested in Azis 
never to set your foot more on British ground?** 

Milady replied to this question by another question. 

** Before everything," said she, ** how happen you to have vratcbedne 
to closely, as to be beforehand aware not only of my arrivd^ bat stiU 
more, of the day, the hour, and the port, at which I should arrive?.* 

Lord de Winter adopted the same tactics as milady, thinking that m 
his sister-in-law employed them, they must be the best. 

^ But tell me, my d«ir sister," replied h&'*what are yon come to do 
in England?" 

" Gome for ! why to see jrou," replied milady, without knowing how 
much she aggravated, by this reply, the suspicions which d'Artasnan's 
letter had given birth to in the mmd of her brother-in-law, ana onhf 
denring to gain the good will of her auditor by a &lsehood. 

" Humph 1 to see me?" said de Winter, as if donb^g^* 
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* To be i^iire, to see you. What is there astonishing in that ?** 

^ And you had no other object in ooming to England but to see me?" 

" No." 

** So it was for my sake alone you haye taken the trouble to cross the 
channel?" 

** For your sake only " 

" The deuce ! what tenderness* my aster !" 

" Why, am I not your nearest relation ?" demanded milady, with a 
tone of the most touching ingenuousness. 

" And my only heir, are ^ou not ?" said lord de Winter in his turn, 
fixing his eyes on those of milady. 

'Whatever command she had over hcraelf, milady could not help 
starting, and as, in pronouncing the last words, lord de Winter placed 
his hand upon the arm of his sister, this start did not escape him. 

In fiict the blow was direct and severe. The first idea that occurred 
to milady^s mind was that she had been betrayed by Kitty, and that she 
had described to the baron the interested avermon of wnich she had 
imprudently allowed some marks to escape her before her servant; she 
also recollected the furious and imprudent attack she had made upon 
d'Artagnan when he spared the life of her brother. 

" I do not comprehend, my lord," said she, to gain time and make her 
advenary speak out. " What do you mean to say ? Is there any secret 
meaning concealed beneath tout words ?" 

" Oh ! «x)d lord ! no," said lord de Winter with an apparent honkomiet 
** you wish to see me, and you come to England. I learn this desire, or 
rather I suspect that you feel it, and, in order to spare you all the an- 
noyances of a noctunud arrival in a port and all the fatigues of landing, 
I send one •of my officers to meet you, I pUice a carriage at his orders, 
and he brings you hither to this castle of which I am governor, 
whither I come every day, and where, in order to satisfy our mutual 
desire of seeing each other, I have prepared you a chamber. What is 
there more astonishing in all that I have said to you, than in that which 
you have told me ? " 

" No, all that I think astonishing is that you should be aware of my 
ooming." 

** And yet that is the most simple thing in the world, my dear sister : 
have you not observed that the captain of your little vessel, on entering 
the road, sent forward to obtain permission to enter the port, a little 
boat beairlng his log-book and the register of his crew ? I am com- 
mandant of the port, they brought me that book. I recognised your 
name in it M^ heart told me what your mouth has just confirmed, 
that is to say, with what view yon have exposed yourself to the dangers 
of so perilous a sea^ or at least so troublesome at this moment, and I 
lent my cutter to meet you. Tou know the reeL" 

Milady comprehended that lord de Winter lied, and was only the 
more alarmed. 

"Brother," oontinued she^ " was not that Milord Buckingham whom 
I saw on the jetty, this evenmg, as we entered the port ? " 

** Himself. Ah ! I can understand how the sight of him struck you," 
replied lord de Winter : ^ you oame firom a country where he must be 
very much talked of, and I know that his armaments against Franoe 



greatly engage the attention of your friend the cardinal." 

" My friend the cardinal ! " cried milady, seeing that, upon 
as upon the other, lord de Winter seemed perfectly well mformed.' 



this point 



Is he not your friend ? " replied the buon, n^igenUy ; '* ah ! I crave 
yourpardoD, I thought he was; but we wiU letumtomylorddu^' 
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presently ; lei luinot depart £rom the sentimental tumour oonTerattfeimi 
sad taken : you came^ you say, to see me P " 

** Well ! I reply to you that you shall be attended to to the height of 
your wishes, and that we shall see each other every day.'* . 

**Am I then to remain here eternally P" demanded milady with 
terror. 

**Do you find yourself ill-lodged, sister? Ask for any thing you 
want, and I will hasten to have you furnished with it." 

" But I haye neither mr women, nor my servants." 

'*Tou shall have all that, madame. Tell me on what footing yoar 
household was established by your first husband, and, although I am' 
oidy your brother-in-law, I will arrange it upon a similar one." 

My first husband ! " cried milady, looking at lord de Winter, with 
•yes almost starting from their sockets. 

" Yes, your French husband ; I dont 8i>eakof my brother. If you 
have forgotten, as he is still living, I can write to him and he will send 
me information on the subject" 

A cold sweat burst from the brow of milady. 

** Tou are joking ! " said she in a hollow, broken voice. 

''Do I look as if I wereP" asked the baron, rising and going a stop 
backward. 

** Or rather you insult me," continued she, pressing with her stiffened 
hands the two arms of her chair, and raising herself up upon her wrists. 

"I insult you!" said lord de Winter with contempt; " in trutby 
madame, do you think that can be possible P " 

** In truth, sir," said milady, " you must be either drunk or mad : leave 
the room, sir, and send me a woman." 

*' Women are very indiscreel^ sister ! cannot I serve you as a waiting 
maid P by that mean& all our secrets would be kept in the family." 

" Insolent wretch ! " cried milady, and^ as if acted unon by a spring 
she rushed towards the baron, who awaited her attack with his arms 
crossed, but one hand upon the hilt of his sword. 

" Come ! come ! " said he, ** I know you are accustomed to asBawnnate 
people, but 1 shall defend myself. I give you notice, even against you." 

*'No doubt you would ! " said she, " you have ail the appearance of 
being coward enough to lift your hand against a woman." 

"Perhaps I have, and I have an excuse, for mine would not be the 
first man's hand that has been placed upon you, I imagine." 

And the baron pointed with a slow and accusing gesture to the left 
shoulder of milady, which he almost touched with his finger. 

Milady uttered a deep inward shriek and retreated to a oomer of the 
zoom, like a panther which draws back to take its spriuff. 

" On ! groan and shriek as much as you please," cried lord de Winter, 
"but don't try to biteu for I warn you the thing would be to jG^sxt 
in^^udice; there are here no procureurs who regulate suooessiona 
oeiorehand ; there is no knight^rrant to come and seek a quarrel wifli 
me^ on account of the fair lady I detain a prisoner ; but I nave judges 

Suite ready, who will quickly dispose of a woman so shameleaa^ aL 
Ithough already married, to come and steal, a bigamist, into the bed 
of my brother, and these judges, I warn you, will soon pass you over to a 
hanranan that will make both your shoulders alike." 

The eyes of milady darted such fidshes. that although he was a man, 
and armed, before an unarmed woman, he felt the chill of fear glide 
through his whole frame ; he, however, not the kfis oontinaed. but "" 
^noreasmg warmth : 
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"Te% I can ^rywell understand that after lumng inherited the 
ibrtune of my brother, it would be very agreeable to you to be my heir 
likewise ; but know, beforehand, if you kill me, or cause me to be killed, 
my precautions are taken : not a penny of what X possess will pass into 
your hands. Were you not already rich enough, you who possess 
nearly a million ? and could you not stop your fatal career, if you did 
not do evil for the supreme delight of domg it ? Oh ! be assured, if 
the memory of my brother were not sacred to me, you should rot in a 
state dungeon, or satislV the curiositjr of sailors at Tyburn : I will be 
silent, but son must endure your captivity quietly : in fifteen or twenty 
days I shall «et out for La Sochelle, with the army ; but before my de- 
parture, a vessel which I will see sail, will take you hence and convey 
you to our colonies of the south ; and be assured that you shall be ao- 
oompanied by one who will blow your brains out at the first attempt 
you mav make to return to England or to the Continent." 

Milady listened with an attention that dilated her inflamed eyes. 

"Yes, at presentu" continued lord de Winter, "you will remain in 
this (»yBtle : the walls of it are thick, the doors strong, and the bars 
Bolid ; besides which your window opens immediately over the sea : the 
men of my crew, who are devoted to me for lifb and death, mount 
guard around this apartment, and watch all the passages that lead to 
me castle-yard ; and even if you gained the yard, there would still be 
three iron gat^ for you to pass through. The word given is positive ; a 
step, a gestur^ a word, on your part, denoting an etfort to escape, and 
jrou are to be nred upon ; if they kill you, EuKiish justioe will be under 
tax obligation to me for Having saved it trouble. Ah ! I see your fea- 
tures are resuming their calmness, your countenance is recovering its 
assurance : fifteen days, twenty days, say you, bah ! I have an inven- 
tive mind, before that is expired some idea will occur to me ; I have an 
infernal spirit, I shall meet witli a victim. Before fifteen days are gone 
by, you say to yourself, I shall be away from here ! Well, try !** 

Milady, finding her thoughts betrayed, dug her nails into her flesh, to 
Bubdue every emotion that might give to her physiognomy any expres- 
sion beyond that of pain. 

Lord de Winter continued :— 

"The officer who commands herein my absence you have already 
seen, and therefore know him ; he knows how, as you must have ob- 
served, to obey an order, for, you did not, I am sure, come from Ports- 
mouth hither without endeavouring to make him speak. What did you 
say to him ? Could a statue of marble have been more impassible and 
more mute P ITou have already tried the power of your seductions 
upon many men, and, unfortunately, you have always succeeded ; but I 
give you leave to try them upon this one : pardieu ! ii' you succeed with 
him, I pronounce you the demon himself." 

He went towards the door and opened it hastily. 

" Call Master Felton." said he. " Wait a minute longer, and I will 
introduce him to vou." 

There followed between these two personages a strange silence, during 
which the sound of a slow and regular step was heard approaching ; 
shortly a human form appeared in the shade of the oorridor, and the 
young Ueutenant. with whom we are alreaoy acquainted, stopped at ths 
door, to receive tne oniers of the baron. 

" Come in, my dear John." said lord de Winter. " oome in, and shut 
the door." 

The young officer entered. 

"Now," said the baron, ''look at this woman : she is yoiuub she is 
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l)eaatiftil, she possesses all earthly seductions. Well, she la a monster, 
who, at twenty-five years of age, has heen guilty of as many crimes as 
you could read of in a year in the archives of our tribunals : her Toice 
prejudices her hearers in her favour, her beauty serves as a bait to her 
victims, her body even pays what. she promises, I must do her that 
justice : she will endeavour to seduce you, i>erhap8 she will endeavour 
to kill you. I have extricated you from misery^ relton, I have caiued 
you to be named lieutenant, I once saved your hfe, you know on what 
oocasion ; I am for you not only a protector, but a friend; not only a 
benefactor, but a father : this woman is come back again into England 
for the purpose of conspiring against my life ; I hold this Arpent in my 
power; well ! I call upon you, and say to you : Friend Pelton, John, 
my child, guard me, and more particularly guard yourself against this 
woman : swear by your hopes of salvation to keep her safely for the 
chastisement she has merited. John Felton, I trust in thy word ! John 
Felton, I put faith in thy loyalty ! " 

*' My lord," said the young officer, summoning to his mild countenance 
all the hatred he could find in his heart; ''my lord, I swear all shall 
be done as you desire." 

Milady received this look like a resigned victim : it was imnossible to 
imagine a more submissive or a more mild expression than that which 
prevailed on her beautiful countenance. Lord de Winter himself could 
scarcely recognise the tigress who, a minute before, appeared preparing 
for fixht 

** She is not to leave this chamber, understand, John ; she is not to 
correspond with any one, she is to speak to no one but you^^if yoa 
will do her the honour to address a word to her." 

" That is quite sufficient, my lord ! I have sworn." 

** And now, madam, try to make your peace with God, for you are 
a4Judged by men !*' 

Milady let her head sink, as if crushed by this sentence. Lord de 
Winter went out, making a sign to Felton, who followed him, shutting 
the door after him. 

One instant after, the heavy etep of a marine was heard in the cor- 
ridor ; his axe in his girdle and his musket on his shoulder, he com- 
menced his watch. 

Milady remained for some minutes in the same pontion, for she 
thouKht they might perhaps be examining her through the keyhole; 
she then slowly raised her head, which had resumed its formidable ex- 
pression of menace and defiance, ran to the door to listen, looked out 
of her window, and, returning to bury herself again in her large 
fauieuily — 

She reflected. • 



I 



CHAPTEB LL 

Officer. 

Iir the meanwhile, the cardinal looked anxiously for news flrom 
England; but no news arrived but such as were annoying and threat- 
ening. 

Although La Bochelle was invested, however certain success misht 
api>ear, thanks to the precautions talcen, and above all to the dyk^ 
which nreyented the entrance of any vessel into the besieiKd city, the 
Dlockaae might tast for along time yet ; which was a great affront to the 
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Icing's arms, and a great inoonyenience to the cardinal, who had no 
longer, it is true, to embroil liOuisXIII. with Anne of Austria^ for that 
afifair was done, but he had to accommodate matters between M. de 
Saasompierre and the duke d'Angouldme. 

As to monsieur, who had begun the siege, he left to the cardinal the 
task of finishing it 

The city^ notwithstanding the incredible perseverance of its mayor, 
liad attempted a sort of mutiny to surrender ; the mayor^had hung the 
mutineers. This execution quieted the ill-disposed, who resolved to 
allow themselves to die of hunger, this death always appearing to them 
more slow and less sure than strangulation. 

On their side, from time to time^ the besiegers took the messengers 
-which the Bochellais sent to Buckmgham, or the spies which Bucking- 
liam sent to the Bochellais. In one case or the other, the trial was soon 
over. M. le Cardinal pronounced the single word— Hanged ! The king 
-was invited to come and see the hanging. The king came languidl>'> 

E lacing himself in a good situation to see all the details : this amused 
im sometimes a little, and made him endure the siege with patience ; 
but it did not prevent his getting very tired, or from talkins at every 
moment of returning to Paris ; so that if the messengers and the spies 
had failed, his eminence, notwithstanding all his imagination, would 
have found himself very much embarrassed. 

Nevertheless, time passed on, and the Bochellais did not surrender : 
the last spy that was taken was the bearer of a letter. This letter told 
Buckingham that the city was at an extremity ; but instead of adding, 
''If your succour does not arrive within fifteen days, we will sur- 
render ;" it added, quite simply, '*If your succour does not arrive 
within fifteen days^ we shall oe all dead with hunger when it does 
arrive " 

The Boohellus then had no hope but in Buckingham— Buckingham 
was their messiah. It was evident that if they one day leamt in a cer- 
tain manner that they must not reckon upon Buckingham, their courage 
would fail with their hope. 

He looked, then, with great impatience for the news firom England 
which would announce to him that Buckingham would not come. 

The question of carrying the city bv assault, though often debated in 
the council of the kin^ had been always rejected. In the first place. 
La Bochelle appeared uipregnable; then the cardinal, whatever he 
might have said, very well knew that the horror of the blood shed in 
tins rencounter, in which Frenchmen would combat against French- 
men, was a retrograde movement of sixty years impressed upon his 
poHcy, and the cardinal was at that period what we now call a man of 
progress. In fiewt, the sacking of La JEtochelleu and the assassination of 
three or four thousand insurgents who would allowthemselves to be killed, 
would resemble too closely, m 1628, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew in 
1672 ; and then, above all this, this extreme measure, to which the king; 
good Catholic as he was, was not at all repugnant, always fell before 
this argument of the besieging generals,— La Bochelle is impregnable 
except by famine. 

The cardinal could not drive fi!om his mind the fear he entertained of 
his terrible emissary, for he comprehended the strange qualities of this 
woman, sometimes a serpent, sometimes a lion. Had ske oetrayed him ? 
Was she dead ? He knew her well enough in all cases, to uiow thai 
whilst acting for him or against him, as a friend or an enemy, she would 
not remain motionless without great impediments ; but whence did 
those impediments arise ? That was what ne could not know. 
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And yet he reokoned, and with reason, on milady. He had dlYined 
in the past of this woman the terrible things which his red mantle alone 
oonld oover ; and he felt that, from one cause or another, this woman 
was his own. as she could look to no other but himself for a support 
superior to fhe danger which threatened her. 

He resolved, then, to carry on the war alone, and to look for no snc- 
cess foreign to himself, but as we look for a fortunate chance. He con- 
tinued to press the raising of the famous dyke» which was to starve 
La Bochelle; in the meanwhile, he cast his eyes over that unfortunate 
city, which contained so much deepmisery and so many heroic virtues, 
and recalling the saving of Louis 2CI., his political predecessor, as he 
himself was the predecessor of Kobespierr^ he repeated this maxim of 
Tristan's gossip : Divide to reign." 

Henry IV., when besieging raris, had loaves and provisions thrown 
over the walls ; the cardinal had little notes thrown over, in which be ' 
represented to the Bochellais how unjust, selfish, and barbarous was the 
conduct of their leaders; these leaders had com in abundance, and 
would not let them partake of it; they adopted as a maxim, — for they, 
too. had maxims,— that it was of very little consequence that women, 
children, and old men should die, so long as the men who were to defend 
the walls remained strong and healthy. Up to that time, whether firom 
devotedness, or from want of power to react against it, this maxim, with- 
out being generally adopted, was, nevertheless, passed from theory to 
practice : but the notes did it injury. The notes reminded the men that 
the children, women, and old men whom they allowed to die, were their 
sons, their wives, and their fathers ; and that it would be more just for 
everjr one to be reduced to the common misery, in order that one same 
position should give birth to unanimous resolutions. 

These notes had all the effect that he who wrote them could expect^ 
in that they induced a great number of the inhabitants to open private 
n^otiations with the roval army. 

But at the moment when the cardinal saw his means already fructify, 
and applauded himself for having put it in action, an inhabitant of Bo- 
ohelle, who had contrived to pass the royal lines, God knows how, such 
was the watchfulness of Bassompierre, Schomberg, and the duke 
d'Angouldme, themselves watched over by the cardinal— an inhabitant 
of BocheUcL we say, entered the city, coming from Portsmouth, and 
saying that ne had seen a magnificent fleet ready to sail within a week. 
Still further, Buckingham announced to the mayor, that at length the 
great league was about to declare itself asainst France, and that the 
kingdom would be at once invaded by the English. Imperial, and 
Spanish armies. This letter was read publicly in all the places of the 
city, copies were put up at the corners of the streets, and they even 
who had begun to open negotiations interrupted them, being resolved 
to await the succour so pompously announced. 

This unexpected circumstance brought back Bichelieu's former in- 
quietudes, and forced him, in spite ot himself, once more to turn his 
eyes to the other side of the 8e& 

Buring this time, exempt from these inquietudes of its only and true 
leader, the royal army led a joyous life, neither provisions nor money 
being wanting in the camp ; all the corps rivalled each other in auda* 
dty and gaiety. To take spies and hang them, to make hazardous 
expeditions upon the dyke or the s^ to imagine wild plans, and to eie- 
cute them coolly, such was the pastime which made the araiy find these 
days shorty which were not only so long for the Bochellais, a prey to 
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f aTDine and uaiety, as even for fhe cafdJTiilj who blookaded thim ao 
closeVy. 

Sometimes, when the cardinal, always on horsebaolc, like the lowest 

fendarme of the army, cast a pensive glance over those works, so slowly 
.eeping pace with his wishes, which the eng^neers^ brought from all the 
corners of !France, were eiecuting under his orders, if no met a mus- 
keteer of the company of Tr^ville, he drew near and looked at him in a 
peculiar manner, ana not reco^ising in him one of our four oom- 
panions, he turned his penetrating look and profound thoughts in 
another direction. 

One day, on which, oppressed with a mortal weariness of mind, with- 
out hoi)e in the negotiations with the city, without news from England, 
the ^cardinal went out, without any other aim but to ko out, accom- 
panied only by Gahusao and La Houdinidre, strolling along the beach. 
Alingling the immensity of his dreams with the immensit:^ of the 
ocean, he arrived, his horse going at a foot's paoe^ on a hill, from 
the top of which he perceived, behind a hedge, reohning on the sand, 
and catching in its passage one of these rays of the sun so rare at this 
period of the year, seven men surrounded by empty bottles. Four of 
these men were our musketeers, preparing to listen to a letter one of 
them had just received. This letter was so important, that it made 
them abanaon their cards and their dice on the drum-heao. 

The other three were occupied in opening an enormous flagon o| 
Collicure wine ; these were the lackeys of these gentlemen. 

The cardinal was, as we have said, in very low spirits, and nothing;, 
when he was in that state of mind, increased his depression so much as 
gaiety in others. Besides, he had another strange fancy, which was 
always to believe that the causes of his sadness created the gaiety of 
others. Making a sign to Ia Houdini^re and Gahusao to stop, he 
alighted from his horse, and went towards these suspected merry com- 
panions, hopins, by means of the sand which deadened the sound of his 
steps, and of the hedge which concealed his approach, to catch some 
words of this conversation which appeared so interesting ; at ten paces 
from the hedge he recognised the talkative Gascon, and as he had 
already perceived that these men were musketeers, he did not doubt 
that the three others were those called the inseparables, that is to say, 
Athos, Porthos, and Aramis. 

It may be supposed that his desire to hear the conversation was aug- 
mented by this discovery ; his eyes took a strange expression, and witb 
the step of a tiger-cat he advanced towards the hed^e ; but he had not 
been able to catch more than a few vague syllables without any positive 
sense, when a sonorous and short ory made him starf^ and attracted the 
attention of the musketeers. 
"Officer !" cried Grimaud. 

"You are speaking, you soonndrel!*' said Athos, rising upon his 
elbow, and fascinating Grimaud with his angry look. 

Grimaud therefore added nothing to his speech, but oontented him-> 
self with pointing his index finger in the direction of the hedge, 
denouncing by this gesture the cardinal and his escort 

With a single bound the musketeers were on their feet, and saluted 
with respect. 
The cardinal seemed furious. 

*' It appears that messieurs the musketeers keep guard," said he. 
" Are the English expected by land, or do the musketeers consider them^ 
selves superior ofiQoers." . 
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" Monmgneur,* replied AthoB, for, unicbit the general ftight^ lie ax<me 
had preserved the noDleinan calmneas uid ooolaess that never foeaook 
him,— "monseigneur, the musketeers, when they are not on duty^ or 
when their duty is over, drink and play at dioe^ and they are oertunly 
laperior offioers for their lackeys. " 

" Lackeys! " grumbled the cardinal ; " lackeys, who have the word giTen 
to warn their masters when any one passes, are not lackeys^ they are 
sentinels." 

" Tour Eminence may perceive that, if we had not taken this precaa- 
tioUf we should have been exposed to allowing you to pass without pre- 
senting you our respects or offering you our thanks for the fiivonr you 
have done us in unitmij; us. D'Artagnan," continued Athos, ** ^ou who 
but lately were so anxious for such an opportunity for expressmg your 
thanks to monseigneur, here it is, avail yourself of it." 

These words were j)ronounced with that imperturbable phlef^si which 
distinguished Athos in the hour of danger, and with that excessive jwUte- 
ness which made of him, at certain moments, a king more nujeatio than 
kings by birth* 

IrArtagnan came forward and stammered out a few words of grati- 
tude, which soon expired under the gloomy looks of the cardinal. 

** It does not signify, gentlemen," continued the cardinal, without a^ 
peariuK to be in the least diverted from his first intention by the ina- 
oent which Athos had started— "it does not signify, gentlemen; I do not 
like simple soldiers, because they have the advantage of serving in a pri- 
vileged corps, thus to play the great lords ; discipline is the same for them 
as for evervbody else.*^ 

Athos allowed the cardinal to finish his sentence completely, and bow- 
ing in si^ of assent, he resumed in his turn : 

** Discipline, monseigneur, has, I hope, in no wa^ been forgotten by 
ns. We are not on duty, and we believe that not bemg on duty we were 
at liberty to dispose of our time as we nleased. If we are so fortunate 
as to have some particular dutj to perform for jrour £inineno& we are 
ready to obey you. Your Emmence may perceive," oontinned Atbos^ 
knitting his orow, for this sort of investigation began to annoy hin^ 
** that we have not come out without our arms." 

And he showed the cardinal, with his finger, the four mnakete^ lukd 
near the drum upon which were the cards and dice. 

"Your Eminence majr believe," added d'Artacuan, " that we would 
have come to meet you, if we could have supposed it was monseigneur 
I coming towards us with so few attendants." 
' The cardinal bit his moustache, and even his lips a little. 

** I>o vou know what you look uke, all together as you are, armed and 
guarded by your lackeys ?" said the cardinal; " you look like four con- : 
spirators." 

** Oh ! so far, monseigneur, that* s true," said Athos; " we do oon8pve» 
as your Emieence minit have seen the other day, only we conspire 
•gainst the Eoohellais." 

" Aye ! aye ! metsieurs les poUtiques r replied the cardinal, knittmg 
his brow in his turn, " the secret of many unknown thingpi might per- 
haps be found in your brains, if we could read in them, as you were 
reading that letter which you concealed as soon as you saw me 
coming." 

The colour mounted to the face of Athoe, and he made a step towuds 
his Eminence. 

''We might be led to think that you really suspected us, monaeignemr, 
and that we were undergoing a real interrogatory ; if it be so, we tmn yonr 
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Eminence will deigfn to explain yourself, and we shotdd then at least be 
aoquainted with our real {Kmtion." 

** And if it were an interrogators," replied the cardinal, " others b»> 
sides yoa have undergone such. Monsieur Athos, and hate replied to 

them.^ , ., 

'< Thus, I have told ^ur Eminence that you had hut to question us, 
and we are ready to reply.** 

** What was that letter you werb about to read. Monsieur Aiamis^ and 
which you so promptly concealed?" 

*' A woman's letter, monseigneur." 

*' Ah ! yes, I understand, we must be discreet with this sort of letters: 
but nevertheless, we may show them to a confessor, and, you know, I 
have taken orders." 

*' Monseigneur," said Athos, with a calmness the more terrible, flrom 
his risking nis head when he made this reply, "the letter is a woman's 
letter, but it is neither signed Marion de Lorme^ nor Madame d'Ar- 
guillon." 

The cardinal became as pale as death; a fiery gleam' darted from his 
e:^e8 ; he turned round as if to give an order to Cahusac and Houde- 
ni^re. Athos saw the movement : he made a step towards the muskets^ 
upon which the other three frienos had fixed their eyes as men ill-dis- 
posed to allow themselves to be taken. The cardinal's party consisted of 
only three; the musketeers, lackeys included, numbered seven; he 

i'udged that the match would be so much the less equal, if Athos and 
lis companions were really plottins; and by one of those rapid turns 
which be always had at command, all his anger faded away into » 
smil& 

^ Well ! well ! " said he, " you are brave voung men, proud in day- 
light, faithlul in darkness ; we can find no fault with you for watohins 
over yourselves, when you watch so carefUUy over others. GentlemeUt I 
have not forgotten the night in which you served me as an escort to 
the Colombier Rouge: if there were any danger to be apprehended on 
the road I am ^ing, I would request you to accompany me ; but as there 
is none, remain where you are. finish your bottles, your game, and 
your letter. Adieu, genttemen ! " 

And remounting ms horse, which Gahusao led to him, he saluted 
them with his hand, and rode away. 

The lour young men, standins and motionless, followed him with 
their eyes, without speaking a single word, until he had disappeared. 

Then they looked at each other. 

The countenances of all gave evidence of terror; for, notwithstanding 
the friendly adieu of his Eminence, they plainly perceived that the car- 
• disal went away with rage in his heart. 
! Athos alone smiled with a self-possjBssed, disdainftil smila 

When the cardinal was out of hearing and sight :— 

" That Orimaud kept bad watch ! " cried Porthos, who had a great 
inclination to vent lus ill-humour on somebody. 

Grimaud was about to reply to excuse himselt Athos lifted his 
finger: and Grimaud was silent 

'^^ Would you have given up the letter, Aramis P " said d'Artagnan. 

" I ! " said Aramis, in his most fiute-like tone; **! had made up my 
mind ; if he had insisted upon the letter being given up to him, I would 
have presented the letter to him with one hand, and with the other I 
would have run my sword through his body." 

** I expected as much," said Athos ; " and that was why I threw my- 
self between you and him. In good truth, this man is very muchio 
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blame to talk in Ma manner to other men ; one would say he bad. nerer 
had to do witii any but women and children /' 

''My dear Athos,! admire your behaviour very mu<^ but never- 
theless, we were in the wrong, after all." 

*' How, in the wrong ! " said Athos. " Whose then is the air we 
breathe ? Whose is the ocean upon which we look ? Whose is tke sand 
upon whic^ we were reclining ? Whose is that letter of your misfTess's? 
JDo these belong to the cardinal ? Upon my honour, this man fancieB 
the world belongs to him; there you stood, stammering, stupefied, 
anmhilated ! one might have supposed that the Bastille ai^peiuned oefore 
you, and that the gig;antic Medusa had converted you into atone. Is 
Doini; in love conspiring ? Tou are in love with a woman whom the 
cardiniil has caused to be shut up, and you wish to get her out <^ the 
hands of his Eminence; thafs a match you are playing witb the car- 
dinal : this letter is your game, why should you expose joor game to 
your adversary ? That is never done. Let him find it out u he can ! Wa 
can find out his ! " 

" Well, that's all very sensible, Athos," said d'Artaantn. 

** In that case, let there be no more question of wnaf s past; and let 
Aramis resume the letter from his cousin where the caniinal inter- 
rupted him." 

Aramis drew the letter from his iKKket, the three friends anrroanded 
him. and the three lackeys grouped themselves again near the wine-jar. 

** You had only read a line or two," said d'Artagnan; ** begin the letter 
aga in, then." 

** Willingly," said Aramis. 

''My dear Comrin,— I think I shall make up my mind to set oat for 
Btenay, where my sister has nlaced our little servant in the convent of 
fhe CarmeUtes ; this poor chud is quite resigned, as she knows she can- 
not live elsewhere without the salvation of her soul being in danger. 
Nevertheless^ if the afiairs of our familv are arranged, as we hope wey 
will be, I beheve she will run the risk of being damned, and will return 
to those she regrets, particularly as she knows they are always thinking 
of her. In the meanwhile, she is not very wretched; what lAie mosi 
denres is a letter from her intended. I know that such sort of pro- 
visions pass with difficulty through convent gratings; but after all, as I 
have given you proofe, my dear cousin, I am not unskilled in such 
affiun^ and I will take charge of the oonmussion. My sister thanks yon 
for jrour good and eternal remembrance. She has experienced much 
inquietude ; but she is now at length a little reassured, having sent her 
secretary yonder, in order that nothing may happen unexpectedly. 

" Adieu, my dear cousin ; let us hear from you as often as you can, ftat 
is to say, as often as you can vrith safety. I embrace yon. 

** Maby Michov.* 

"Oh ! what do I not owe you, Aramis^" cried d'Artaanaa. "Dmt 
Constance ! I have at leng^i, then, intelligence of you; aha liv«B, she is 
in safety in a convent, she is at Stenay ! Where is Stenay, Athos ?" 

''Why, a few leagues from the llrontiers of Alsace^ inLqpraine; 
the siege once over, we shall be able to make a tour in that direction.* 

"And that will not be long, it is to be hoped," said PoH^os: "ihr 
lliev have this morning huns a spy who confessed that the lUx^eUaia 
ban come to the leather of tneir shoes. Supposing, tiiat after having 
eaten the leather they eat the soles, I cannot see anything aLw thflf haio 
left^unless they eat one another." 

"Poor fools!" said Athos, emptying a ^aai of esoeHent BoidMB 
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wme, wbich. without having, at that period, the reputation it now en- 
joys, merited it no less ; "poor fools ! as if the Catholic religion was not 
the most adyantageous and the most agreeable of all reli^ons ! It^s all 
one, resumed he, after having smacked his tongue against his palate, 
they are brave fellows ! But what the devil are you about, Arainis P" 
continued Athos; ""why, you are squeezing that letter into your 
pocket !" 

** Yes,** said d'Artagnan, " Athos is right, it must be burnt ; and yet 
if we bum it^ who knows whether Monsieur le Cardinal has not « secret 
to interrogate ashes ?" 

'* He must have one," said Athos. • 

" What will you do with the letter, then P" aaked Portboa. 

''Come here. Grimaud," said Athos. 

** As a punishment for having spoken without permission, my friend, 
you will please to eat this piece of paper ; then to recompense you for 
the service you will have rendered us, you shall afterwards drink this 
glass of wine ; here is the letter, first, eat heartily .** 

Grimaud smiled ; and with his eyes fixed upon the ^lass which Athos 
held in his hand, he ground the paper well between his teeth, and thea 
swallowed it 

" Bravo ! Master Grimaud !" said Athos, " and now take this ; that^ 
well I we dispense with yc^ saying thank you." 

Grimaud silently swallowed the glass of Bordeaux wine : but^ his 
eyes raised towards heav^i spoke^ during the whole time this delicious 
occupation histed, a language which, for being mute, was not the leas 
expressive. 

'^ And now," said Athos, ''unless Monsieur le Cardinal should form 
the ingenious idea of ripping un Grimaud, I think we may be prettj 
much at our ease respecting the letter." 

In the meantime his Eminence continued his melancholy ride, mur* 
muring between his moustaches : 

* These four men must positively be mine.* 



CHAPTEB Ln. 

Tlie Fbit Day of Capthrity. 

Let us return to milady, whom a glance thrown upon the ooast of 
France has made us lose sight of for an instant 

We shall find her still in the despairingnttitude in which we left her, 
plunged in an abyss of dismal reflections, a dark hell, at the gate of which 
she has almost left hope behind; for^ for the first time she doubts^ for 
the first time she fears. 

On two occasions her fortune has failed her, on two oocasions she haa 
found herself discovered and betrayed : and on these two occasions, it waa 
before the fatal genius, sent doubtlessly by Heaven to combat her, that 
she has succumbed: d'Artagnau has conquered her; her, that invincible 
power of evil. 

He has deceived her in her love, humbled her in her pride^ thwarted 
her in her ambition, and now he ruins her fortune, deprives her of 
liberty, and even threatens her Ufe. Still more, he has lifted the 
comer of her made, that segis with which she ooverea herself and whidi 
rendered her so strong. 

lyArtagnan has turned aside from Buckingham, whom she hates as 
she hates aU she has loved, the tempest with which Kiohelien threatened 
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him in theperaon of the queen. D" Artagnan had pased himself npo 
her as de Wardes, for whom she had conceived one of those tigresa-lil 
fancies common to women of her character. IVArtaRnaa knows tbi 
terrible secret which she has sworn no one shall know withon 
dying. In short, at the moment in which she has inst obtained ftoi 
Bicfaelieu a carte blanche b^ the means of which she is about to tsk 
Teni^eanoe on her enemy, this precious paper is torn from her handr 
and it is d'Artagnan who holds her prisoner, and is about to send her ft 
some filthy Botany Bay, some infamous Tyburn of the Indian Ocean. 

All this she owes to d'Artagnan, without doubt ; from whom ctf 
come so many disgraces heaped upon her hcAd, if not from him ? Hi 
alone could have transmitted to lord de Winter all these frighliU 
secrets, which he has discoyered, one after another, Igr a train of falsi- 
ities. He knows her brother-in-law, he must have written to him. 

What hatred she distils ! There, motionless, with her baminic, fiial 
glances in her desert apartment, how well the outbursts of paasioi^ 
which at times escape from the d€q;)ths of her chest with her respiratica, 
accompany the sound of the surge which rises, growls, roars, and broki 
itoelf. like an eternal and powerless despair against the rodks npaa 
whicn is built this dark and lofty castle ! How many magnificent pro- 
jects of vengeance she conceives by the light of the flashes whidihs 
tempestuous jwssion casts over her mind, against Madame Bonadeu; 
against Buckingham; but, above all, against d'Artagnan— prcQects kit 
in the distances of the future ! 

Yes, but in order to avenge herself she must be free ; and to be free, a 
prisoner has to pierce a wall, detach bars, cut through a floor— til 
undertakingB which a iiatient and strong man may acopmpUahj but 
before which the feverish irritations or a woman must give wiy. 
Besides, to do all this, time is necessary,—- months, years— and she hu 
ten or twelve days, as lord de Winter, her fraternal and terrible gaokr, 
told her. 

And yet, if she were a man, she would attempt all this, and, perhapik 
might succeed ; why, then, did heaven make ^e mistake of plaong tut 
manlike soul in that frail and dehcate body ? 

Onie first moments of her captivity were terrible : a few oonvnlsioai 
of rage which she could not suppress paid her debt or feminine weaknes 
to nature. But by degrees she overcame the outbursts of her nud 
passion ; the nervous tremblings which agitated her frame disappeared, 
and she remained folded within herself like a fatigued serpent reposinft. 
^^ ** Why, I must have been mad to allow myself to be carried away so," 
says shcb plunging into the glass, which reflects back to her eyes the 
burning glance l^ which she iwpears to interrogate herselL 'Ko 
violence ; violence js the proof of weakness. In the first places I liave 
never succeeded by that means; perhaps if I employed my strani^th 
against women, I should have a chance to find them weunr thim 
myself, and consequently to conquer them. But it is with men that 
my stiiiggle is, and I am but a woman for them. Let us straggle like 
a woman, then ; my strength is in my weakness." 

Then, as i! to render an account to herself of the changes she oouM 
impose upon her countenance so mobile and so expressive, she made it 
take all expressions, from that of passionate anger, which convulsed her 
featuresjx) that of the most sweet, most affectionate, and most sedncinx 
smile. Then her hair assumed successively under ner skilful hands all 
the undulations she thought might assist the charms of her fiuse. At 
length she murmurecL satisfied with herself: 

*^Come, nothing is lost. I am still beautiftiL" 
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It was then nearly eight o'clock in the evening. Miladv perceived 
a bed ; she calculated taat the repose of a few hours would not onlv 
refresh her head and her ideas, but still further, her complexion. A 
better idea, however, came into her mind, before going to bed. She bad 
heard something said about supper. She had already been an hour in 
this apartment ; they could not be long before they brought her her 
repast. The prisoner was determined not to lose auy time ; she resolved 
to make that very evening some attempts to ascertain the nature of her 
ground she had to work upon, by studying the characters of the people 
to whose guardianship she was committed. 

A light appeared under the door ; this light announced the reappear* 
ance of her gaolers. Milady, who had arisen, threw herself quickly 
into the fauteuil. her head thrown back, her beautiful hair unbound 
and dishevelled, ner bosom half bare beneath her crumpled laces, one 
hand on her heart and the other hanging down. 

The bolts were drawn, the door groaned upon its hinges, steps 
sounded in the chamber and drew near. 

" Place that table there/' said a voice, which the prisoner recognised 
as the voice of Felton. 

The order was obeyed. 

*' You will bring hghts, and relieve the sentinel,'^ continued Felton. 

And this double order which the young man gave to the same 
individuals, proved to milady that her servants were the same men as 
her guards— that is to say, soldiers. 

Felton's orders were, for the rest^ executed with a silent rapidity that 
gave a good idea of the stato in which he kept up discipline. 

At length Felton, who had not looked at miladv, turned towards her. 

** Ah ! ah 1" said he, " she is asleep, thati's well ; when she wakes she 
can sup." 

And he made some stops towards the door. 

" But, my lieutenant f " said a soldier, a little less stoical than his 
o£B.cer, and who had approached milady, " this woman is not asleep." 

" What ! not asleep !^ said Felton, '^ what is she doing then ? " 

" She has fainted away ; her face is very pale, and I have listened in 
vain; 1 can't hear her breathe." 

" xou are right,'' said Felton, after having looked at milady from the 
spot on which be stood, without moving a step towards her ; ** Gk> aqid 
tell lord de Winter that his prisoner has fainted. The case not having 
been foreseen, I don't know what to do." 

The soldier went out to obey the orders of his officer; Felton sat down 
upon the fauteuil, which was by chance near the door, and waited with- 
out speaking a word, without making a gesture. Milady possessed that 
great art^ so much studied by women, of looking through her long eye- 
nshes without appearing to open the lids ; she perceived Felton, wh 
sat with his back towards her. She continued to look' at him during 
nearly ten minutes, and in tiiese ten minutes the impassible guardian 
never turned round once. 

She then thought that lord de Winter would come, and by his 
presence give fresh strength to her gaoler; her first trial was lost; she- 
acted like a woman who reckons upon her resources; she consequently 
raised her head, opened her eyes, and sighed deeply. 

At this sigh Felton turned round. 

"Ah! you have awakened again, madam," he said; *'then I have 
nothing more to do here. If you want anything, vou can ring." 

''Oh! my God! myGodl how I have suffered,^' said milKoy, in that 

2 
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bannonioiu voice, which, like thst of the ancient onohantrenefl^ obmnned 
•U those Uiey wished to destroy. 

And she assumed, upon sitting up in the fcmf^ml, a still more graceful 
and voluptuous position than that she had exhibited when reclining 

Felton rose. 

** You will be served thus, madam, three times a dag^** said lie ; ** in 
the mominR at nine o'clock, in the day at one o'clock, and in the evening 
at eight If that does not suit you, you can point out what other hours 
you prefer, and in this respect your wishes will be complied with.** 

"!But am I to remain always alone in this vast and dismal chamher?** 
asked milady. 

** A woman of the neighbourhood has been sent for, who will be to- 
morrow at the castle, and will return as often as you desire her 
presence." 

'* I thank you, sir," replied the prisoner, humbly. 

Pelton made a slight bow, and directed hiis ste^ towards the door. At 
the moment he was about to go out^ lord de Winter appeared in the 
corridor, followed by the soldier who had been «ent to inform him of tne 
fainting of milady. He held a phial of salts in his hand. 

** Well, what's ^ing on here ?" said he, in a jeering voice, on seems 
the prisoner sitting up, and I^lton about to go out ** Is this dead 
woman come to life again already ? Pardieu, Felton, my lad, did you 
not perceive that you were taken for a novice, and that the first act was 
being performed of a comedy of which we shall doubtless have the 
pleasure of following out all the developments ?" 

" I imagined that might be the case, my lord," said Pelton ; " bat as 
the prisoner is a woman, after all, I wished to pay her the attention that 
every man of gentle birtik owes to a woman, if not on her aooount^ at 
least on my own." 

Milady shuddered through her whole system. These words of 
Pelton's passed like ice through her veins. 

** So," replied de Winter, laughing, ** that beautiful hair so slulfoDy 
dishevelled, that white skm and that languishing look have not yet 
seduced you. you heart of stone ?" 

''No, my lord," replied the impassible young man; ''your lordship 
may be assured that it requires more than the tricks and coquetry of a 
woman to corrupt me." 

" In that case, mv brave lieutenant, let us leave milady to find out 
something else, ana go to supper ; out remember she has a fi-uitiol 
imagination, and the second act of the comedy will not be long after ihB 
first" 

And at these words lord de Winter passed his arm through that of 
Pelton, and led him out, laughing. 

" Oh ! I will be a match for you !" murmured mihidy between ber 
teeth: "be assured of that, you poor should-be monk, vou poor con- 
verted soldier, who have cut your uniform out of a monk^s frook !* 

"Apropos,'^ resumed de Winter, stopping at the door, "yoa must 
not milady, let this check take away your appetite. Taste thai fowl, 
aiid those fish ; 'pon honour, they are not poisoned. I aRree very weil 
with my cook, and as he is not to be my heir, I have f lul and piarfeot 
confidence in him. Do as I do. Adieu, dear sister! till your next 
feinting fit!" 

This was all that milady could endure : her hands became clenched, 
she ground her teeth inwardly, her eyes followed the motion of the door 
as It closed belund lord de Winter and Pelton, and the moment she 
was aione a oesn fit of despair sei^ her: she cut her eyes upon ^ 
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table, saw the glittering of a knife, rushed towards it and clutohed it; 
but ner disappointment was cruel ; the blade was blunts and of flexible 
silver. 

A burst of laughter resojinded from the other side of the ill-dosed 
door, and the door was re-opened. 

''Ha! ha! ha!" cried lordde Winter: ''Ha! ha! ha! don't yon 
see, my brave Felton ! don't you see what I told you ? That knife was 
for you ; my lad, she would lukve killed you. Observe, this is one of her 
peculiarities, to get rid thus, after one fashion or another, of all the 
people who inoonvenienoe her. If I had listened to you, the knife 
would have been pointed and of steeL Then it would have been all 
over with Felton ; she would have cut your throat, and, after that, the 
throat of everybody else. Look at her, John, see now well she knows 
how to handle a knife.'* ^ 

In fact, milady still held the harmless weapon in her clenched hand, 
but these last words, this supreme insult relaxed her hands, her strength, 
and even her will The knife fell to the ground. 

" You were right, my lord," said Felton, with a tone of profound 
disgust, which sounded to the very bottom of the heart of milady ; *' you 
were risht my lord ; I was in the wrong." 
And Dotn left the room afresh. 

But this time milady lent a more attentive ear than the first, and she 
heard their steps die away in the distance of the corridor. 

'* I am lost," murmured she ; " I am lost ! I am in the power of men 
upon whom I can have no more influence than upon statues of bronze 
or granite ; they know me by heart, and are ouirassed against all my 
weapons. It is, however, impossible that this should end as they have 
decreed!" 

In fact, as this last reflection, this instinctive return to hope indicated, 
sentiments of weakness or fear did not dwell long in her ardent spirit. 
Milady sat down to tablet atp of several dishes, drank a little Spanish 
wine, and felt all her resolution return. 

Before she went to bed, she had commented upon, analysed, turned 
on all sides, examined on aU points, the words, the sesturesL tne signs, 
and even the silence of her interlocutors, and from this profound, skil- 
ful, and anxious study, it resulted that Felton was, everything con- 
sidered, the more vulnerable of her two persecutors. 
One expression above all recurred to the mind of the prisoner ^— 
'* If I had listened to you^" brd de Winter had said to Felton. 
Felton then had spoken m her favour, since lord de Winter had not 
been willing to listen to Felton. 

*' Weak or strong," repeated miladv; "that man has a spark of pity in 
his soul ; of that spark I will make a flame that shall devour him." 

" As to the other, he knows me, he fears me, and knows what he has 
to expect of me, if ever I escape from his hands, it is useless then to 
attempt anvthing with him." 

** Bat Felton, that's another thinit; he is a young, ingenuous, pure 
man, who seems virtuous : him there are means of destroying. 

And milady went to bed and fell asleep, with a smile upon her lips. 
Anyx)ne who had seen her sleeping, might have said she was a young 

S'rl dreaming of the crown of flowers she was to wear on her brow at 
leaextf&te. 



Z2 
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CHAPTER LIIL 

Secotad Dfty of Captivity. 

M11.ADY dreamed that she at length had d'Artagnan in her power, 
that she was present at his exeoution, and it was the sight of his odiooi 
blood, flowing beneath the axe of the executioner, which spread that 
charming snme upon her lips. 

She slept as a prisoner sleeps who is rocked by his first hope. 

In the morning, when thejr entered her chamber, she was still in bed. 
Felton remaineam the corridor : he brought with him the woman of 
whom he had spoken the evening before, and who had Just arrived ; 
this woman entered, and approaching milady's bed, offered hor senrioea 

Milady was habitually psue; her complexion might therefore decein 
a person who saw her for the first time. 

^* I am in a fever/' said she ; *' I have not slept a single instant during 
all this long night — I am in frightful pain : are you likelv to be more 
humane to me than others were to me yesterday ? All I ask i% per- 
mission to remain in bed." 

" Would you like to have a physician sent for ?" said the woman. 

Felton listened to this dialogue without speaking a word. 

Milady reflected, that the more people she had around her, the more 
she should have to work upon, and the more strict would be the watch 
lord de Winter kept over her : besides, the phvsician might declare the 
malady was feigned, and milady, after having lost the first trick of the 
game, was not willing to lose the second. 

**Qo and fetch a physician!" said she, '*what could be the good of 
that? These gentlemen declared yesterday that my illness was a 
comedy; it would be just the same to-day, no doubt; for, since yester* 
day evening they have had plenty of time to send for a doctor." 

* Then," siud relton, who became impatient^ " say yourself m^A^wrfA 
what treatment you wish to be pursued. 

''Eh! howcanltell? myGodP Iknowthat I am in pain,thaft 
all : give me anything you like, it is of very little consequence to me." 

" Go and fetch lord de Winter," said Felton, tired of these eteroal 
complaints. 



'' Oh ! no, no !" cried miladv ; ''no, mr. do not call hun, I conjure you 
ell, I want nothing ; do not call him." 



I am we , 

She gave so much vehemence, such prevailing eloquence to this ex- 
clamation, that Felton, in spite of himself, advanced some steps into the 
room. 

He is come! thought milady. 

" If yoM realljf are in pain," said Felton. "a physidan shiUbeaent 
for ; and if you deceive us, well ! why it will ee the worse for you, but at 
least we shall not have to reproach ourselves with anvthing.*^ 

Milady made no reply, but turning her beautiful head round upon 
her pillow, she burst into tears, and uttered heart-breaking sobs. 

Felton surveyed her for an instant with his usual impassibility ; then, 
seeing that the crisis threatened to be prolonged, he went out ; the woman 
followed him, and lord de Winter did not appear. 
, " I fancy I begin to see mv way," murmured milady, with a savsRe 
joy, biuying herself under the clothes to conceal from anybody who 
might be watohmg her this burst of inward "' "" — ^r--^ 
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Two hours passed away. 

**Now it is time that the malady should be over," said she: "let me 
rise, and obtain some sucoess this very day; I have but ten days, aad 
this evening two of them will be gone. 

In the morning, when the woman and Felton came, they had brought 
her breakfast ; now she thought they oould not be long before they came 
to clear the table, and that Felton would then come oock. 

Milady was not deceived : Felton reappeared, and without observing 
whether she had or had not touched her repast, he made a sign that the 
table shotAd be carried out of the room, it being brought in ready 
covered. 
Felton remained behind : he held a book in his hand. 
Milady, reclining in tkfaiUeuilf near the chimney, beautiftil, pale, and 
resigned, looked like a holy virf^n awaiting martyrdom. 
Felton approached her and said — 

'* Lord de Winter, who is a Catholic as well as yourself, madam, 
thinking that the privation of the rites and ceremonies of your church 
might be painful to you, has consented that you should read everjr day 
the ordinary of vour mau, and here is a book which oontains the ritual 
of it" 

At the manner in which Felton laid the book ui)on the little table 
near which milady was sitting, at the tone in which he pronounced 
the two words your nuug, at the disdainful smile with which he accom- 
panied them, milady raised her head, and looked more attentively at the 
officer. 

Then, by that plain arrangement of the hair, by that costume of 
extreme simplicity, by the brow polished like marble, but as hard and 
impenetrable as it, she recognised one of those dark Puritans she had so 
often met with, as well at the court of King James as that of the king 
of France, where, in spite of the remembrance of the Saint Bartholo- 
mew, they sometmies came to seek refuge. 

She then had one of those sudden inspirations which people of genius 
alone have in great crises, in supreme moments which are to decide their 
fortunes or their lives. 

fFhose two words, pour mass, and a simple glance cast upon Felton^ 
revealed to her all the importance of the reply she was about to make. 
But, with that rapidity of intelligence wnich was peculiar to her, 
this reply, ready arranged, presented itself to her lips :-^ 

" 1 1*^ said she, with an accent of disdain in unison with that which 
she had remarked in the voice of the young officer, '* I, sir ; my mass ! 
Lord de Winter, the corrupted Catholic, knows very well that I am 
not of his religion, and this is a snare he wishes to lay for me!'' 

** And of what religion are you. then, madam ?** asked Felton, with 
an astonishment which, in spite of the empire he held over himself, he 
could not entirely conceal. 

"I will tell it," cried milady^ with a feigned exultation, " on the day 
when I sh^ have suffered sufficiently for my faith.'' 

The look of Felton revealed to milady the ftdl extent of thfi space she 
had opened for herself by this single word. 

The young officer, however, remained mute and motionless ; his look 
alone had spoken. 

** I am in the hands of mine enemies," continued she. with that tone 

of enthusiasm which she knew watTfamiliar to the Puritans : "well, let 

* toy God save me, or let me perish for my God ! That is the reply I beg 

yoa to make to lord de Winter. And as to this book," added she, pointing 

to the ritual with her finger, but wituout touching it, as if she must be 
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oontamiiiated Ivy fhe toach, you may carry it baok and make irae of H 
yourself; for, doabUesL ^on are doubly the aocomplioe of lord de Win- 
t^ tiie aocomplioe in ms persecutions, the aooomplice in his heresies." 

Felton made no reply, took the book with the same appearaxioe of 
lepugnance which he nad before manifested, and retired peaisively. 

liord de Tenter came towards five o'clock in the evening; milady 
had had time, during the whole day, to trace her plan of conduct. She 
leceiTed him like a woman who had already recovered all her advantages. 

*' It appears," said the baron, seating himself in the famienil opposite 
to that occupied by milady, and stretching out his legs car^essljr npon 
the hearth, '* it appears we have made a little apostasy ! " 

" What do you mean, sir?" 

** I mean to say, that since we last met, you have changed your rdi- 
ffion : you have not, by chance^ married a Protestant for a tiiixd hus- 
umd. have you ? " 

" Explain yourself, my lord," rn>lied the prisoner, with majesty; ^ for, 
though I hear your words, I deckre I do not understand them.** 

" Then it i&tluit you have no reUgion at all ; I like that best," re- 
plied lord de winter, lauefbing. 

" It is certain that that is most accordant with your own principles^" 
replied mUady, coldly. 

" Well, I confess it is all perfectly the same to me." 

*' Oh! you need not avow this religious indifferenoeb my lord, your 
debaucheries and crimes would gain credit for it." 

" What ! you talk of debaucheries, Madame Messalina! lAdy Mac- 
beth ! Either I misunderstand you, or, pardieu ! you are pretty impu- 
dent!" 

" You only speak thus because srou Imow you are listened to. air," 
coldly replied milady, "and you wish to interest your gaolers ana your 
hangmen asainst me. 

" My gaolers ! and my hangmen ! Heydav, madam ! yon are getting 
quite into a poetical tone, and the comedy of yesterday is turning tiiii 
evening to a trage^. As to the rest, in eight days you will be where 
you ought to be, and my task will be completed.'*^ 

" Infamous task ! impious task ! " cried nulady, with the exultatioD 
of a victim provoking the i[udge. 

** Parole d'honnei^ ! " said de Winter, rising, "I think fhe hussey is 
going mad ! Come, come, calm yourself, maaam Puritan, or I'll re- 
move you to a dungeon. Pardieu ! if s niy Spanish wine that has got 
into your head, is it not P But^ never mind, that sort of intoxication 
is not dangerous, and will have no consequences." 

And lord de Winter retired swearing^ which at that period was a 
very cavalierlike habit. 

Felton was, in fSsMt, behind the door, and had not lost one word of 
this scene. 

Milady had guessed as much. 

"Yes, go! go!" said she to her brother; ''the oonsequenoei are 
drawing near, on the oontrary ; but you, weuc fool ! will not see them 
until it will be too late to shun them.*' 

Silence was i^e-estabUshed, two hours passed away; milady's sapper 
was brought in, and she was found deeply engaged in saying her prayers 
aloud; prayers which she had learnt of an old servant of her second 
husband's, a most austere Puritan. She appeared to be in ecstasy, and 
did not pay the least attention to what was going on around her. lU- , 
ton made a sign that she should not be disturbed; and when all was 
arranged, he went out quietly with the soldiers. 
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Milady knew she might he watched, so she continued her prayers to 
the end : and it appeared to her that the soldier who was on duty at her 
door did not march with the same step, and seemed to listen. 

l^or the moment she required no more; she arose, placed herself at 
table, ate hut little, and drank only water. 

An hour after her table was cleared : but mikdy remarked that this 
time Felton did not accompany the soldiers. 

He feared, then, to see her too often. 

She turned towards the wall to smile ; for thtre was in this smile 
such an expression of triumph, that this single smile would have be* 
trayed her. 

She allowed, therefore, half an hour to pass away ; and as at that 
moment all was silence in the old castle, as nothing was heard but 
the eternal murmur of the waves— that immense respiration of the 
ocean,— ?dth her pure, harmonious, and powerful voice, she began the 
first couplet of the psalm then in greatest favour with the Puritans : — 

'* Thou leavest thy servants, Lord ! 
To see if they be strong:, 
But soon thou dott afford 
Thy hand to conduct them along." 

These verses were not excellent,— very far from it even ; but, as it is 
well known, the Puritans did not pique themselves upon their poetry. 

Whilst sincdncL milady listened. The soldier on guard at ner opor 
stopped, as iihe had been changed into stone. Milady was then able to 
judge of the effect she had produced. 

Then she continued her singing with ineniressible fervour and feel- 
ing ; it appeared to her that the sounds spread to a distance beneath the 
Taulted roofs, and carried with them a magic charm, to soften the 
hearts of her gaolera It, however, likewise appeared that the soldier 
on duty— a zealous Catholic, no doubt^diook on the charm, for through 
the door. — 

*' Hold your tongue, madam," said he ; ''your song is as dismal as a 
DeprofuneUa; and if, besides the pleasure of being in garrison here, we 
must hear such things as these, no mortal can hold out.'' ' 

" Silence ! " then said another stem voice, which milady recognised 
as that of Felton ; "what business is it of yours, you stupid fellow? 
Bid anybodv order you to prevent that woman from singing ?— No. 
You were told to Kuard her,— to fire at her if she attempted to fly. Keep 
her there: if she flies, kill her; but don't exceed your orders." 

An expression of unspeakable joy lightened the countenance of 
milady ; but this expression was fleeting as the reflection of lightning : 
and, without appearing to have heara the dialogue, of which she had 
not lost a wor^ she began again, giving to her voice all the charm, all 
the power, all tne seduction, the demon had bestowed upon it ^— 

*' For an my tears and all my cares. 
My exile and my chains, 
I have my youth, I have my praarers. 
And God who counts my pains." 

Her voio^ of immense power and of sublime expression, gave to the 
mde, unpolished poetry of these p^ms, a magic and an efl'ect which 
the most exalted Puritans rarely found in the songs of their brethren, 
and which they were forced to ornament with all the resources of their 
invagination. Pelton b^eved he heard the singing of the angel who 
oonwled the three Hebrews in the fumaoe. 
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Milady continued :— 

'* Bnt the day of our liberation 

Will cnme, Just and powerful Sire I 
And if it cheat onr expectation. 
To death and martyrdom we can still aspire." 

This verse, into which the terrible enchantress threw her whole aoal, 
completed the trouble which had seized the heart of the young officer : 
he opened the door quickly, and milady saw him appear, pale as usual, 
but with his eyes inflamed and almost wild. 

*' Why do you sing thus, and with such a voice ? " said he. 

*• I crave your pardon, sir,'* said milady, with mildness; **I forgot 
that my songs are out of place in this mansion. I have, perhaps, offended 
you in your religions opinions ; but it was without wishing to do so, I 
assure you. Pardon me, then, a fault, which is perhaps greal^ but wliicit 
certainly was involuntaiy." 

Milady was so beautiful at this moment^— the relifiious ecstasy in 
which she appeared to be plunged gave such an expression to her coun- 
tenance, that Felton was so dazzlecL that he feuioied he beheld the augel 
whom he had just before only heard. 

" Tes, yes," said he ; *' you disturb— you agitate the people who inhabit 
the (jastle." 

And the poor, senseless young man was not aware of the inooha«noe 
of his words, whilst milady was reading, with her lynx's eyes, the very 
depths of his heart. 

^ I will be silent, then," said milady, casting; down her eyes, with all 
the sweetness she could give to her voice, with all the resignation she 
could impress upon her manner. 

'* No, no, madam," said Felton ; ** only do not sing so loud, particu- 
larly ai night." 

And at these words, Felton, feeling that he could not long mMnfafctti 
his severity towards his prisoner, rushed out of the room. 

" ITou mive done right, lieutenant," said the soldier ; " such songs 
disturb the mind: and yet we become accustomed to tl^m— her voice 
IB so beautiful 1" 



OHAPTBE LIV. 

The Third Day of Captivity. 

FilTov had fallen ; but there was still another step to be taken: he 
must be retained, or rather he must be left quite alone ; and mitady 
but obscurely perceived the means which could lead to this result 

StUl more must be done. He must be made to speak, in order that 
he mi^ht be spoken to ; for milady very well knew that her greatest 
seduction was in her voice, which so skilfully ran over the whole gamut 
of tones, from human speech to celeslaal languag& 

And yet, in spite of all this seduction, milady mifldit fail ; for Felton 
was forewarned, and that against the least chance. From that moment 
she watched all his actions, all his words, to the simplest glance of his 
eyes, to his gesture^ even to a respiration that could be interpreted as 
a siRh. In shorty sue studied everything, as a skilful comedian does, 
to whom a new part has been assigned in a line he has not been aoous- 
tomed to. 

With lord de Winter her plan of conduct was more euj ; die had laid 
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bliat down the preoeding eyening. To remain silent and dignified in 
his presence ; from time to time to irritate him by an aflfected disdain, 
by a oontemptuous word; to proyoke him to threats and yiolence, 
which would produce a contrast with her own resignation,~such was 
her plan. Fefton would see all : perhaps he would say nothing ; but he 
would see. 

In the morning, Felton came as usual ; but milady allowed him to 
preside oyer all the preparations for the breakfast without addressing a 
word to him. At the moment he was about to retire, she was cheered 
with a ra:^ of, hope, for she thought he was about to speak ; but his lips 
moved without any sound passing from his mouth; and, making a 
powerful effort over himself, he sent back to his heart the words that 
were about to escape from his lips, and went out. 

Towards mid-day, lord de Winter came to her apartment 
It was a tolerably fine winter's day, and a ray of that pale English 
sun, which lightens but does not warm, passed through the bars of her 
prison. 

Milad/ was looking out at the window, and pretended not to hear the 
door as it opened. 

" Ah ! ah ! " said lord de Winter ; " after haying played comedy, after 
haying played tragedy, we are now playing melancholy, eh P " 
The prisoner made no reply. 

" Ye& /es," continued lord de Winter, ** I understand ; you would like 
very well to be at liberty on that beach ; you would like yery well to be in 
a good ship,, dancing upon the waves of that emerald-green sea ; you would 
like verv well, either on land or on the ocean, to lay for me one of those 
nice little ambuscades you are so skilful in planning. Patience ! patience ! 
In four days' time, the shore will be beneath your foot, the sea will be 
open to you. more open than will, perhaps, be agreeable to you ; for in 
four days, £ngland will be relieved of your presence." 
Milady joined her hands, and raising her fine eyes towards heaven-^ 
" Lord ! Lord ! " said she with an angelic meekness of gesture and 
tone, " pardon this man, as I myself pardon him." 
I ** Yes, pray, accursed woman ! " cried the baron. *'your prayer is so 
I much the more generous from your being, I swear to you, in the power 
of a man who will never pardon you ;" and he left the room. 

At the moment he went out, a piercing glance darted through the 
opening of the nearb^ closed door^ and she perceived Felton, who drew 
quickly on one side to prevent bemg seen by her. 
Then she threw herself upon her knees, and be|^ to pray. 
"My God! my God!'' said she, '*you know in what holy cause 1 
suffer ; give me then the strength to support my sufferings." 

The door opened gently : the beautiful supplicant pretended not to 
hear the noise, and, m a voice broken by tears, she continued— 

"God of vengeance! God of goodness! will you allow the firightfhi 
prpieots of this man to be accomplished ?" 

I^en, only, she feigned to hear the sound of Felton's steps, and, 
rinng quick as though^ she blushed, as if ashamed of being surprised on 
her knees. 

"Ido not like to disturb those who pray, madame," said Pelton, 
seriously ; " do not disturb yourself on my account. I beseech you." 

** How do you know I was praying, sir," said milady, in a yoice inter- 
rupted by sobs ; " you were deceived, sir, I was not praying." 

"Bo you think then, madame," rephed Felton m the same serious 
voice, but with a more mild tone, " do 70U think I assume the right of 
preventing a creature fh>m prostrating herself before her Creator " 
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God forbid ! God forbid ! Besides, repentance becomes the soilty: 
whatever crimes they may have committed, for me, the guilty are sacred 
at the feet of God.** 

" Guilty ! I ! '*— said milady, with a smil&which might have disanned 
the angel of the last judgment " Guilty ! Oh ! my uod ! thou knowe^ 
whether I am guilty ! Say I am condemned, sir, if ^ou please ; but yoa 
know that God, who loves martyrs, sometimes permits the innocent to 
be condemned." 

** Were you condemned, were you innocent, were you a martyr,** re- 
plied Felton« '* the greater would be the necessity for prayer, and I 
myself will aid you with my prayers." 

**0h ! you are a just man ! " cried milady, throwing herself on he 
knees at his feet : '* I can hold out no longer, for I fear I shall be wantiitf 
in strength in the moment at which I shall be forced to undergo ths 
stru^le, and confess my faith ; listen then to the supplication of a df- 
spairmg woman. You are abused, sir, but that is not the question,! 
only ask you one favour, and if you grant it me, I will bless you in thk 
world and in the next." 

** Speak to the master, madame " said Fclton ; " happily, I am neither 
charged with the power of pardoning nor punishing ; it is upon one 
higher placed than i am that God has laid this responsibility.** 

** To you, no, to you alone ! Listen to me, rather than oontribate to 
my destruction, rather than contribute to my ignominy." 

^ If you have merited this shame, madame, if you have inoorred this 
ignominy, you must submit to it as an offering to God." 

''What do you say? Oh! you do not understand me! "When I 
speak of ignominy, you think I speak of some punishment or other, of 
imprisonment or death ! Would to heaven it were no more ! Of what 
consequence to me is imprisonment or death ? " 

** It is I who no longer understand you, madame ! " said Felton. 

" Or rather who pretend not to understand me, sir ! '* replied ths 
prisoner with a smile of doubt. 

"No, madame;, upon the honour of a soldier, upon the Mch of a 
Christian." 

*' What ! you are ignorart of lord'de Winter's designs upon me ? * 

** I am unacquainted with them." 

" Impossible ! you are his confidant ! '* 

" I never lie, madame." 

"Oh ! he conceals them too little for you not to divine them.* 

" I seek to divine nothing, madame ; I wait till I am confided in, and 
apart from that which lord de Winter has said to me before you, beiiss 
confided nothing to me." 

" Why, then," cried mikdy, with an in*oredible tone of tmthfblneai; 
" why, then you are not his accomplice, you do not know that he dastinea 
me to a disgrace which all the punishments of the world cannot equal 
in horror." 

" You are deceived, madame, " said Felton, blushing, " lord de Winter 
is not capable of such a crime." 

*' Good ! " said milady to herself ; " without knowing what it is, he 
calls it a crime ! " 

Then aloud— 

" ^e friend of the infamous is capable of everything.* 

" Whom do you call the infamous P " asked Felton. 

"Arethere thenin England tiro men to whom such an eplthflt 
beapphedP" 
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"You mean George Yilliers?" eaid Felton, vhose looks became 
agitated. 

" Whom Pasans and infidel Gentiles call duke of Buokineham," re- 
plied milady ; ^' I could not have thought that there was an Englishman 
m all En^and, who would have required so long an explanation to 
make him understand of whom I was speaking." 

** The hand ot the Lord is stretched over him,'' said Felton, " he will not 
escape the chastisement he deserves." 

felton did but express, with regard to the duke, the feeling of execra- 
tion which all the English had vowed to him whom the Catholics them- 
selves called the extortioner, the pillager, the debauchej and whom 
the Purituis styled simply Satan. 

•• Oh ! my God ! my God ! '* cried milady, "when I supplicate you to 
pour upon this man the chastisement which is his due, you know that 
it is not my own vengeance I pursue, but the deUveranoe of a whole 
nation that I implore ! " 
*' Do you know him, then?" asked Felton. 

" At length he interrogates me ! " said milady to herself, at the height 
of joy at having obtained so quickly such a result !— " Oh ! know hmi ! 
ves ! to my misfortune, to my eternal misfortune ! " and milady wrung 
ner hands as if arrived at the very paroxysm of grief. 

Felton no doubt felt within himself that his strength was abandoning 
him, and he made several steps towards the door ; but the prisoner, 
whose eye was never off him, sprang in pursuit of him, and stopped him. 
*' 8ir,^ cried she, '* be kind, be clement^ listen to my prayer ; that 
knife, which the fatal prudence of the baron deprived me of. because he 
knows the use I would make of it ; oh ! hear me to the end ! that knife, 
give it to me for a minute only, for mercy's, for pity's sake ! I will em- 
brace your knees ! you shall shut the door that you may be certain I 
contemplate no injury to you ! my God ! to you ! the omy just, good, 
and compassionate being I have met with!— to you! my saviou^ 
perhaps ! one minutCL that kuife, one minute, a single minute, and I 
will restore it to you through the grating of the door ; only one minute^ 
Master Felton, and you will have saved my honour ! " 

" To kill yourself! " oried Felton with terror, forgetting to withdraw 
his hands from the hands of the prisoner : "^ to kill yourself? '' 

** I have told, sir," murmured milady, lowering her voice, and allow- 
ing herself to sink overpowered to the ground, " I have toldf my secret ! 
He knows all ! Mv Goo. 1 am lost ! " 
Felton remained standing, motionless and undecided. 
" He still doubts," thougnt milady^ " I have not been earnest enough.'* 
Some one was heard in the corridor, milady recognised the step of 
lord de Winter. • 

Felton reoognised it also, and made a step towards the door. 
Milady sprang towards mm. 

** Oh ! not a, word," said she in a concentrated voice, " not a word of 
all that I have said to you to this man, or I am lost^ and it would be 

you— you " 

Then as the steps drew near she became silent^ for fear of being heard, 
applying^ with a gesture of infinite terror, her beautiful hand to Felton's 
mouth. 
Felton gently pushed milady firom him, and she sunk into a ohair. 
Lord de Winter passed before the door without stopping, and the 
sound of his footsteps soon died away in the distance. 
Felton, as pale as death, remained some instants with his ear turned 
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and listening ; then, when the sound was quite ezlmct, lie breathad Ilk 
ft man awaking from a dream^ and rushed out of the apartment 

'* Ah ! ** said milady, listenmg in her turn to the noise of Felton" 
steps, which faded away in a direction opposite to those of lord, di 
Winter : *' ah ! at length thou art mine ! " 

Then ner hrow darkened. 

** If he tells the barou," said she, ** I am lost, for the baron, wfac 
knows yery well that I shall not kill myself, will place me before liira, 
with a knife in my hand, and he will disoover that all this despair ia hat 
played." 

She went, and placed herself before the glass, and looked at beraeL' 
attentively ; never had she appeared more b^utifuL 

" Yes ! yes ! " said she, smiung, " but he won't tell him ! '* 

In the eveninff lord de Winter accompanied the supper. 

** Sir/' said muady, ** is your presence an indispensable aooeBsary of 
my captivity ? could you not spare me the increase of tortures wmcft 
your visits inflict upon me ? " 

" How ! my dear sister !" said lord de Winter, ''did not you aenti- 
mentiUly inform me with that pretty mouth of yours, so crud to me to- 
day, that you came to England solely for the pleasure of seeinK me at 
your ease, an enjoyment or which you told me jou so sensibly felt the 
privation, that you had risked everythinf< for it,— bad seaa^ tempest^ 
and captivity? W^! here I am, be satisfied: besidesi this time, my 
visit has a motive." 

Milady trembled— she thought Felton had told all ; perbape, never 
in her life had this woman, who had experienced so many opposite and 
powerful emotions, felt her heart beat so violently. 

She was seated ; Lord de Winter took a chair, drew it towards her, 
and sat down close beside her; then taking a paper out of his pocket, 
he unfolded it slowlv. 

*' Here," said he, ^' I want to show you the kind of passport which I 
have drawn up. and which will serve you hencefof¥rard as a numero 
of order in the life I consent to leave you." 

Then, turning his eyes from milady to the paper, he read — 

" * Order to conduct to ;' the name is bliuik^" interrupted lord da 

Winter ; "if you have any preference you can point it out to me ; and 
if it be not within a thousand leagues of London, attention will be paid 

to your wishes. I will begin again, then : ' Order to conduct to , 

the person named Charlotte Backson, branded by the justice of the 
kingdom of France, but liberated after chastisement ; she is to dwell in 
this place, without ever going more than three lea;|sues from it. In cms 
of any attempt at escape, the penalty of death is to be applied, fihe 
^1 receive five shillings per day, for lodging and food.' " 

'* That order does not concern me," replied milady, coldly, "sioM it 
bears another name than mine." 

" A name !-— Have you a name, then P" 

** I bear that of your brother." 

''Aye, but you are mistaken; my brother is only your second hus- 
band, and your first is still living. Tell me his name, and I will put it 
in the place of the name of Charlotte Backson. No ?— you will not ?— 
you are edlentP Weill then you must be registered as Charlotte 
Backson." 

Milady remained silent ; only this time it was no longer from aff^ 
tation, but from terror : she believed the order to be about to be exe- 
cuted ; she thought that lord de Winter had hastened her departure; 
she thought she was condemned to set off that yezy evening. Everything 
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ill her mind was lost for an instant when, all at onoe, she peroeiTed 
that no ngnatare was attached to the order. The joy she felt at this 
discovery .was so great she oould not oonceal it. 

"* Tes, yes." said lord de Winter, who perceived what was passing in 
lier mind; *' yes, you look for the signatuie, and you say to youiaBlt 
* All is not lost, for that order is not signed; it is only shown to me 
to terrify me; that's all.' Tou are mistaken; to-morrow this order 
-will be sent to the duke of Buckingham : after to-morrow, it will 
return signed \>j his hand and marked with his seal; and four-and- 
twenty hours afterwards, I will answer for its being carried into exe- 
cution« Adieu, madam ; that is all I had to say to you." 

" And I reply to you, sir. that this abuse of power, this exile under a 
felse name, are infamous \" 

'* Would you like better to be hung in your true name, milady ? 
Tou know that the English laws are inexorable on the abuse of mar- 
riage: speak freely: although m^r name, or rather, that of my brother, 
would be mixed up with the affair, I will risk the scandal of a public 
trial, to make myself certain of getting rid of you." 
Milady made no reply, but became as pale as a corpse. 
" Oh 1 I see you prefer peregrination. That's well, milady ; and 
there is an old proverb that says 'Trayelling formsyouth.' Mafoi! 
you are not wrong, after all : and life is sweet. Tnaf s the reason 
why I take such care you shall not deprive me of mine. There only 
remains, then, the question of the five shillings to be settled ; you 
think me rather parsimonious— dont you ? Thars because I don't care 
to leave you the means of corrupting your gaolers. Besides, you will 
always have your charms left to seduce them with. Employ them, 
if your check with regard to Eelton has not disgusted you with 
attempts of that kind." 

'* Eelton has not told him," said milady to herself: " nothing is 
lost, then." 

" And now, madame. till I see you again. To-morrow I will come and 
announce toyou the departure of my messenger." 
Lord de Winter rose, saluted her ironically, and left the room. 
Milady breathed agam ; she had still four days before her; four 
days would quite suffice to complete the seduction of Felton. 

A terrible idea, however, rushed into her mind : she thought that 
lord de Winter would, perhaps, send Felton himself to get the order 
signed by the duke or Buckingham ; in that case. Felton would escape 
her; for, in order to secure success, the magic of a continuous seduc- 
tion was necessary. Nevertheless, as we have said, one circumstance 
reassured her— Felton had not spoken. 

As she would not appear to be aratated by the threats of lord de 
Winter, she placed herself at table, and ate. 

Ther^ as she had done the evening before, she fell on her knees and 
repeated her prayers aloud. As on the evening before, the soldier 
stopped his march to listen to her. 

Soon after, she heard Ughter stens than those of the sentinel, which 
otme from the bottom of the corridor, and stopped before her door. 
"That is %" said she. 

And she began the same religious, chant which had so strongly exdted 
Pelton the evening before. 

But, although her voice, sweet, full, and sonorou^ vibrated as harmo- 
niously and as affeotingly. as ever, the door remained shut. It appeared, 
however, to mUady, that in one of the furtive glances she darted, from 
Ime to Uatb, at the grating of the door, she thought she saw the 
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ardent eyes of the young man throngli the narrow opesiinc. B 
whether this was a reality or not^ he had, this time^ safficieDfe oe 
mand not to enter. 

Only, a few instants after she had finished her religious song; 

thought she heard a profound sigh :--then the same steps sbe lubd liesi 
a{yproach« departed slowly, and as if with regret 



CHAPTEE LV. 

The Fourth Day of Captitritj. 

The next day, when Felton entered milad]^ *s apartm6lI1l^ lie Ibond 
her standing, mounted upon a chair, holdinjg in her hands a oord made 
b^ means of torn cambric handkerchiefs, twisted into a kind of lope ooi 
with another, and tied at the ends ; at the noise Felton made in entenn^ 
milady leaped lightly to the ground, and endeavoured to oonoeal behind 
her the improvised oord she neld in her hand. 

The young man was still more nale than usual, and his eyes, reddened 
by want of sleep, denoted that he nad passed a feverish night. 

Nevertheless his brow was armed with a sternness more sererB tfaaa 
ever. 

He advanced slowly towards milady, who had sat down, and taking an 
end of the murderous rope, which hf mistake or else by design, she 
allowed to appear :— 

" What is this, madame ?" he aske^ coldly. 

" That? nothing" said milady, smiling with that jrainfol ezpresBion 
whi(!h she knew so well how to give to her smile ; *' ennui is the mortsl 
enemy of nrisoners; I was ^nnfiy^, and I amused myself with twisting 
that rope." 

Felton turned his eyes towards the part of the wall of the apartment 
before which he had found miladv standing in the chair in whicn she was 
now seated, apd over her head ne perceived a gilt-headed screw, ^xed 
in the wall, for the purpose of hanging up clothes or arms. 

He started, and the prisoner saw that start; for, though her eyes 
were cast down, nothing escaped her. 

" What were you doing standing in that chair for ? " asked he. 

" Of what consequence can that be to you ? " replied milady. 

"But." replied Felton, ** I wish to know." 

" Do not question me," said the prisoner, '* you know that we true 
Christians are forbidden to speak falsely." 

** Well, then," said Felton, " I will tell you what you weredoiD(( or 
rather what you were going to do ; vou .were going to complete the 
fatal work you cherish in your mind : remember^ madam, if onr God 
forbids us to speak falsely, he much more severely forbids us to com- 
mit suicide." 

" When God sees one of his creatures persecuted unjustly, vhoed 
between suicide and dishonour, believe me, sir," replied miladv in a 
tone of deep conviction, " God pardons suicide : for, then, suicide be- 
comes martyrdom." 

*' You say either too much or too little ; speak, madame^ in the name 
of Heaven, explain yourself." 

" That I may rehite my misfortunes to you, for you to treat them as 
fables ; that I may tell you my projects, for you to go and denonnos 
them to my persecutor : no, sir ; besides, of what importance is the iile 
or death of a condemned wretch to you f You are only respoiuiUe 
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for my Ixxly, are you ? and provided you produce a carcan that may be 
Tecoffnised as mioe, they will require no more of you ; nay, perhaps, even 
you will haTO a double reward. 

** I, xnadame ! I !" cried Felton ; " to suppose that I should ever accept 
tbe price of your life !— Oh I you cannot think what you say ! ** 

*' Let me act as I please, Pelton, let me act as I please/' said milady, 
lyecoming excited; every soldier must be ambitious, must he not? 
"STou are now a Ueutenant^you will follow me to the grave with the 
rank of captain." 

** What nave I then done to you ? " said Eelton. much agitated, " that 
you should load me with such a responsibilitv before God and before 
xnen ? In a few days you will be away from this place : your life, mo- 
dame, will then no longer be under my care, and," added he with a sigh, 
'* then you can do what you will with it" 

*' So, cried milady, as if she could not resist giving utterance to a 
lioly iodifmation, '* you, a pious man, you, who are called a just man, 
you ask but one thmg— and that is that you may not be inculpated, 
annoyed, by my death !" 

" It is my duty to watch over your life, madame, and I will watch 
over it." 

** But do you understand the mission you are fnl611ing ? A sufficiently 
cruel one if I am guilty, but what name can you give it, what name wiU 
the Lord give it, ii I am innocent ?" 

*' I am a soldier, madame, and perform the orders I have received." 
** Do you believe, then, that at the last day of judgment God will 
ffenarate blind executioners from iniquitous judges ? You are not 
willing that I should kill my body, and you make yourself the agent of 
him wno would kill my soul !" 

** But, I repeat it again to you," replied Felton. in sreat emotion, 
" no danger tnreatens you ; I will answer for lord de Winter, as for 
myself." 

^ Senseless man ! " cried milady, " poor senseless man ! who dares to 
answer for another man, when the wisest, when those most after God's 
own heart hesitate to answer for themselves ; and who ranges himself on 
the side of the strongest and the most fortunate to crush the weakest 
and the most unfortunate." 

** Impossible, madame, impossible," murmured Felton. who felt to %h^ 
bottom of his heart the justness of this argument: '^ a prisoner, yo.\4 
shall not recover your liberty by my means; living, you shall not lose 
your life by my means ! " 

" Yes," cried milady, " but I shall lose that which is much dearer to 
me than life, I shall lose xny honour. Felton ; and it is you, you whom I 
make responsible, before God and before men, for my shame and my 
infamy." 

This time Felton, impassible as he was, or appeared to be^ could not 
resist the secret influence which had already taken possession of him : 
to see this woman, so b€»utiAil, fair as the brightest vision, to see her 
by turns overcome with grief and threatening, to resist at once the 
ascendancy of grief and beauty, it was too much for a visionary^ it was 
too much for a brain, weakened by the ardent dreams of an extatic faith ^ 
it was too much for a heart corroded by the love of heaven that bums, 
by the hatred of men that devours. 

Milady saw the trouble, she felt by intuition the flame of the opposing 
passions which burned with the blood in the veins of the young fanatic ; 
and, like a akilful general, who, seeing the enemy ready to surrender, 
nw0hes towards him with a cry of victory, she rose, beautiful as ao 
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aatiqae priertiWj inspired like a Ghnstiiui yirgin, her 

her throat uncovered, her hair disheyelled, holding witli one hand 
robe modestly drawn over her breast, her look illumined by thai ! 
which had already created such disorder in the veins of the yci 
Puritan, she stepped towards him, crying out with a yebement air,)| 
in her melodious voice^ to which, on this occasion, she oommiuucatei 
terrible energy :— 

" liet Us Tictim to Baal be sent, 

To the lions the martyr be thrown, 
Tl^ God shall teach thee to repent I 
From th' abyss he'll ifire ear to my moan.** 

Felton stood before this strange apparition, like one peta-ified. 

** Who art thou ? who art thou ?'' cried he, clasping his hands: 'i 
thou a messenger from God, art thou a minister from hell, art thond 
ftEu;el or a demon, oallest thou thyself Eloa or Astarte ?" 

Do you not know me, Felton ? I am neither an angel nor a demft 
I am a daughter of earth, I am a sister of thy faith, that is all." 

" Yes ! yes !'* said Felton, " I doubted, but now! behevo !'* 

" You belieye, and still you are an accomplice of that child of Beta! 
who is called lord de Winter ! You belieye, and yet you leaye mex 
the hands of my enemies, of the enemy of Engbmd, of the enemr : 
Ood ! You beheye, and yet you deUyer me up to him who fills aii 
defiles the world with his heresies and debaucheries, to that iniamois 
Sardanapalus ; whom the blind call the duke oi Buckingham, and wiuas 
true beheyers name Antichrist l" 

'* I deliyer you up to Buckingham ! I ! what mean you hjr that ?" 

" They haye eyeSk" cried milady, '' and they will not see ; they kin 
earSjand they will not hear." 

" Yes ! yes \" said Felton, passing his hands oyer his hrow, ooyenif 
with Bwea^ as if to remoye nis last doubt; '* yes, I recognise the voitf 
which speiuu to me in my dreams ; yes, I recognise the features of the 
angel that appears to me eyery night, crying to my soul, whi<di caniu^ 
sleep : ' Strike, saye England, saye thyself, for thou wut die withom 
haymg disarmed God i'-HSpeak ! speak!" cried Felton, '* I can under- 
stand you now." 

A flash of terrible joy, but rapid as thought, gleamed from the eyas of 
milady. 

Howeyer fugiliye this homicide flash, Felton saw it, and stttted as if 
its light had reyealed the abysses of tms woman's heart. He recalled 
all at once, the warnings of lord de Winter, the seductions of niili4f> 
her first attempts after her arriyal ; he drew back a step, and hungdoim 
his head, without, howeyer, ceasing to look at her : as if, fiudnated £t 
this strange creature, he could not remoye his eves from her eyes. 

Milady was not a woman to misunderstand the meaning of tiiii besi- 
tation. Under her apparent emotions, her icy coolness neyer ataodoned 
her. Before Felton rej^ied, and before she should be forced to nsume 
tills conyersation, so difficult to be sustained in the same exalted tQ&& 
»he let her hands fidl, and as if the weakness of the woman orerpovered 
tiie enthusiasm of the inspired fanatic :— 

*'But, no," said she. it is not for me to be the Judith to deliver 
Bethulia from this Holofemes. The sword of the Eternal is too heavy 
for my arm. Allow me then to ayoid dishonour by death, let me take 
refuae in martyrdom. I do not ask you for lib^y» as a jniiltf one 
would, nor for yengeance, as a pagan would. Let me diSb tnat is aU. 
I supplicate you, 1 implore you on my knees : let me die, and my Jait 
Bgh shall be a blessing for my sayiour."^ 
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At bearing that Toice so sweet and suppliant, at viewing that look so 
mid and downoast, Felton reproached himself. By degrees the en- 
kiantress had clothed herself with that magic adornment which she 
Bsumed and threw aside at will, that is to say, beauty, meekness, and 
ears, and above all, the irresistible attraction of mystical voiuptu- 
msness, the most devouring of all voluptousness. 

** Alas ! " said Felton, ** loan do but one thmv, which is to pity you. 
.f you prove to me you are a victim ! Lord de Winter alleges cruel 
ijocusations against you. You are a Christian, you are my sister in re- 
ligion ; I feel myself drawn towards you, I who have never loved any 
one but my benefactor, I who have met with nothing but traitors and 
impious men. But you, madame, so beautiful in reahty. you so pure in 
appearance, must have committed great iniquities for lord de Winter 
to pursue you thus." 

*' They nave eyes." repeated milady, with an accent of indescribable 
grief, *' and they will not see : they have ears, and they will not hear." 
*' But/' cried the young officer, "speak ! speak, then ! " 
** Cronfide my shame to you !" cried milady, with the blush of modesly 
upon her countenance,— for often the crime of one becomes the shame 
of another ; ** confide my shame to you, a man, and I a woman ! Oh ! " 
continued she, placing her hand modestly over her beautiful eyes, 
••never! never !— I could not ! " 

** But to me ! to a brother ! " said Felton. 

Milady looked at him for some time with an expression which the 
young man took for doubt, but which, however, was nothing but obser- 
vation, or rather the will to fascinate. 
Felton, in his turn a suppliant, clasped his hands. 
"Well, then," said milady, * I confide in my brother, I will dare 



At this moment the steps of lord de Winter were heard \ but this 
time the torrible brother-in-law of milady did not content hunself, as 
on the preceding day, with passing before the door and going away 
again ; he stopped, exchanged two words with the sentin^ then the 
door opened, and he appeared. 

Durmg these two words, Felton drew back suddenly^ and when loid 
de Winter entered, he was at several paces from the prisoner. 

The baron entered slowly, carrying a scrutinising glance from milady 
to the young officer. 

*' Yop have been a long time here. John," said he; " has this woman 
been relating her crimes to you? In that case I can comprehend the 
lenffth of the conversation." 

if^lUm started, and milady felt she was lost if she did not come to 
the asristance of the disconcerted Puritan. 

'*Ah! you fear your prisoner should escape." said she; "well! ask 
your worthy gaoler what favour I was but this instant soliciting of 

** Ton were solidting a favour ? " said the baron, suspiciously. 

" Yes. my lord," repued the young man, in some confusion. 

"And what favour, pray ? " asked lord de Winter. 

"A knife which she would return to me throush the grating of the 
door, a minute after she had received it." repUed lelton. 

" There is some one then concealed here, whose throat this amiable 
lady is desirous of cutting," said de Winter, in an ironical, contemp- 
tuous tone. 

" There is myself," replied milady. 

"I have given you the choice between America and Tyburn," replir^d 
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lord de TVinter, " ohoose l^burn, milady ; beUeve me. the oord is 
oertain thim the knife." 

Pelton grew paler, and made a step forward, remembering that 
the moment he entered, milady had a rope in her hand. 

** Tott are right," said she. " I have often thought of it f* then 
added, in a low Toice. '* and I will think of it again." 

Felton felt a shudaer run to the very marrow of his bones ; piobablj 
lord de Winter perceived this emotion. 

" Mistrust yourself, John," said he ; " I have placed relianoe npon yao, 

E friend, beware ! I have warned you ! But be of good oourase, my 
in three days we shall be delivered firom this creature;, and whoel 
1 send her to, she can hurt nobody." 

''You hear him ! " cried milady with vehemence, so that the baron 
might believe she was addressing heaven, and that lelton mi^ht ondar- 
ftand she was addressing him. 

Felton hung down his head and appeared buried in thoaght4 

The baron took the young officer by the arm, turning his head over 
his shoulder, so as not to lose sight of milady till he was gone oat. 

" Alas ! " said the prisoner, when the door was shut. ** 1 am not do &r 
advanced as I expected, I fear. De Winter has changed his nsnal 
stupidity into a prudence hitherto foreign to him :— it is the desire of 
vengeance, and new desires form a man ! As to f^ton, he hesitates. 
Ah ! he is not a man like that cursed d' Artaffnan. A Puritan only 
adores virgins, and he adores them by clasping ms hands. A musketeer 
loves women, and he loves them by clasping his arms round them." 

Milady waited then with much impatience, for she feared the dsy 
would pass away without her seeing relton again. But, in an hour 
after the scene we have just related, she heard some one speaki^ in a 
lowvoioeat thedoor ; soon after, thedoor opened, and she i>erceivedFelU>iL 

The young man advanced into the room with a quick step, leaving 
the door open behind him, and making a sign to nmady to he silent; 
his fooe was much agitated. 

" What do you want with me P" said she. 

" Listen," repUed Felton, in a low voice ; "I have just sent avray (lie 
flOntinel, that I might remain here without its being Imown X was 
oome here, that I might sneak to you without having that I say to 
you overheard by others. The baron has just related a mghtfhl histcny 
to me." 

Milady assumed her smile of a resigned victim, and shook her head. 

"Either you are a demon," continued Felton, "or the baron, my 
benefactor, my father, is a monster. I have known you four av<k 
I have loved him four years ; I therefore may hesitate between ica: 
but be not alarmed at what I say, I want to be convinced. l^HugU^ 
after twelve^ I will oome and see and listen to you, and you will oanTinoe 
me." 

"No, Felton, no, my brother, the sacrifice is too greats and I fed 
what it must cost you. No, I am lost, do not be lost witn me. My 
death will be much more eloquent than my life, and the silence of the 
oorpse will convince you much better than the words of the prisoner." 

"NBe silent, madame," cried Felton, " and do not speak to me thus: 
I came to entreat you to promise me upon your honour, to swear to me 
1^ what you hold most sacred, that you will make no attempt upon your 
nfe." 

"I will not promise," said milady, "for no one has more remeol 
V ^ J^S^''^'^^ ^ ^^ <^^ ^^^>>^ ^ h&re, and if I make a promise I i^ rm t 
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*' 'Well,*' said Felton, "only promise till after you have seen me again. 




« Swear it." 

*• I swear I will, by our God. Are you satisfied P" 

~ I am," said Felton, "till night, then." 

And he darted out of the room, shut the door and waited in the 
corridor, the soldier's half-pike in his hand, and as if he had mounted 
guard in his plaoe. 

When the soldier returned, Felton gave him back his weapon. 

Then, through the grating to which she had drawn near, milady saw 
the young man cross himseli with a delirious fervour, and depart m an 
apparent transport of joy. 

As for her. she returned to her place with a smile of savage con- 
temrrt upon ner lips, and repeated, blaspheming, that terrible name 
of God, Dy which she had just sworn without ever having learnt to 
know him. 

*' My God !" said she, " what a senseless fimatic ! my God, it is I, I and 
he who will help me to avenge myself." 



CHAPTEE LVI. 

Fifth Day of Captivity. 

Milady had however achieved a half-triumph, and the success 
obtained doubled her strength. 

It was not a difficult tmng to conquer, as she had hitherto done, 
men prompt to allow themselves to be seduced, and whom the rallant 
education of a court led quickly into her snares; milady was nand- 
some enough not to find much resistance on the part of the flesh, 
and she was sufficiently skilful to prevail over all the obstacles of the 
mind. 

But this time she had to contend with a wild nature, concentrated and 
insensible by the power of austerity ; religion and its observances had 
made Pelton a man inaccessible to ordinary seductions. Tiiere fer- 
mented in that heated brain plans so vast, projects so tumultuous, that 
there remained no room for any capricious or material love, that senti- 
ment which is fed by leisure and grows with corruption. Milady had 
then made a breach, with her false virtue, in the opinion of a man 
horribly prejudiced against her, and by her beauty in the heart of a man 
hitherto chaste and pure. In short, she had acquired a knowledge of 
her means, till this instance unknown to herself, by this experiment 
made upon the most rebellious subject that nature and religion could 
submit to her study. 

Many a time, nevertheless, during the evening, she despaired of 
hid and of herself: she did not invoke God, we very well know, 
but she had faith in the genius of evil, that immense sovereignty which 
reinu in all the details of human life, and by which, as in the Arabian 
fable, a single pomegranite seed is sufficient to reconstruct a ruined 
world. 

Milady, bein^ well prepared for the reception of Eelton, vnis able to 
erect her batteries for the next day. She knew she had only two davs 
left I that when once the order was .signed by Buckingham— and Bucx- 
ingham would sign it the more reaculy from its bearing a false name 

2 ▲ 2 
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and that he oonld not^ therefore, reoognme the woman in qnesiian* 
once this order signed, we say, the oaron would make her embark imme- 
diately, and she knew very well that women condemned to transporta- 
tion employ arms much less powerful in their seductions than the m- 
tendedly-nrtuous women whose beauty is enlightened by the sun octhe 
world, which st^le of beauty the voice of fSwhlon lauds, and whom a halo 
of anstooracy ^ds with its enchanting splendours. To be a womn 
oondemned to a painftil and disRraoeAil punishment is no impedunent 
to beauty, but it is an obstacle to the regaining of power. lake iB 
persons of real geniua^ milady was acquainted with what suited her 
nature and her means. Poverty was destruction to her— -desradatkn 
took away two-thirds of her greatness. Milady was only a queen among 
qaeens. The pleasure of satisfied pride was necessary for ner domina- 
tion. To command inferior beings ?ra8 rather a humiliation tiian » 
pleasure for her. 

She should certainly return firom her exile— she did not doubt that t 
single instant; but how long might this exile last? For an active; 
ambitious nature, like that or milady, davs not spent in mountang an 
inauspicious days; what word, then, can be found to describe those in 
which tiiey descend P To lose a year, two years, three yeani, is to talk 
of an eternity ; to return after the death or disgrace of the cardinal 
perhaps; to return when d'Artagnan and his Mends, faimpy and 
triumphant, should have received from the queen the reward thiqy had 
wellacQuiredby the services thevhad rendered ner— these were devoozing 
ideas that a woman like milady could not endure. For the rest, ibB 
storm which raged within her doubled her strength, and she would nave 
burst the waUs of her prison if her b9dy had been able to take for a 
single instant the proportions of her mind. 

Then that which spurred her on additionally in the midst of all this 
was the remembrance of the cardinal. What must the mistnistfo], 
restless, suspicious ourdinal think of her silence : the cardinal, not manSij 
her only support^ her onlv j>rop, her only protector in the present^ bat 
still furthe^ the principal instrument of her future fortune and ven- 
geance P Sne knew him— she knew that at her return it would be in 
vain to tell him of her imprisonment, in vain to enlarge upon the sofo* 
ings she had undergone— the cardinal would reply, with the sarcastio 
calmness of the sceptic, strons at once by^wer and genius^ Ton 
should not have allowed yourself to be taken?* 

Then milady collected all her energies, murmuring in the depths of 
her soul the name of Felton, the only beam of light that penetrated lo 
her in the hell into which she was &llen ; and, like a serpent whicb 
folds and unfolds its rings, to ascertain its streng^th, she envefepetf 
Felton beforehand in the thousand meshes of her mventive imagma- 
tion. 

Time, however, passed away; the hours, one after another, seemed 
to awaken the clock as they passed, and every blow of the brass Dammer 

Wounded upon the heart of the prisoner. At nine o'clock, lord de 
inter made his customary visiti examined the window and the ban^ 
sounded the floor and the walls, looked to the chimney and the dooi% 
without, during this long and minute examination, he or milady pro- 
nonnciuff a single word. 

Doubtless both of them understood that the situation had become too 
serious to lose time in useless words and aimless passion. 

"WelV said the baron, on leaving her, "you will not escape tkil 
night!" 

▲t ton o'clock, Eelton came and placed the sentinel; milady leoognised 
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liis step. She was as well acquainted with it now as a mistress is with 
-that of the lover of her heart, and yet milady at the same time detested 
and despised this weak Iknatio. 

That was not the appointed hour— Pelton would not come in. 
Two hours after, as the clock struck twelve, the sentinel was relieved. 
This time it was the hour, and from this moment milady waited with 
ixxmatience. 

The new sentinel commenced his walk in the corridor. 
At the expiration of ten minutes Felton came. 
Milady was ail attention. 

" Xiisten," said the young man to the sentinel : " on no pretence leave 
the door, for vou know that last night my lord punished a soldier for 
having quitted his post for an instant although t, during Ips absence, 
watched in his place/' 

" Tea, I know he did," said the soldier. 

** I recommend you, therefore, to keep the strictest watch. For my 
part, I am going to pay a second visit to this woman, who, I fear, enter- 
tains sinister intentions upon her own life, and I have received orders 
to watch her." 
'* Gk>od !" murmured milady \ " the austerePuritan has learnt to lie !" 
As to the soldier, he only smiled. 

" Zounds ! Ueutonant," said he, "you are not very unlucky in being 
charged with such commissions, particularly if my lord has authorized 
you to look in her bed !" 

Pelton blushed; under any other circumstances he would have repri- 
manded the soldier for indulging in such a joke, but his conscience 
murmured too highly to allow his mouth to dare to speak. 
" If I call, come in," said he ; "if any one comes, cidl me." 
**! will, lieutenant," said the soldiec 
Felton entered milady's apartment. Milady arose. 
** Tou are come, then !" said she. 

** I promised you I would oome," said Felton, " and I am come." 
"Tou promised me other things besides." 

"What? my God!" said the voung man, who, in siato of his 
self-command, felt his knees tremble, and the sweat start from his 
brow. 

"Tou promised to bring a knife, and to leave it with me after our 
conversation." 

" Say no more of that, madame," said Felton ; "there is no situation, 
however terrible it may be. which can authorize one of God's creatures 
to inflict death upon itself. I have reflected, and I cannot, must not 
be capable of such a sin." 

** Ah ! you have reflected !" said the prisoner, sitting down in her 
&uteuil, with a smile of disdain ; " and I also have reflected I" 
" Upon what ? To what purpose ?" 

"That I can have nothing to say to a man who does not keep his 
word." 
** Oh ! my God !" murmured Felton. 
" Ton may retire." said milady ; " I shall not speak.** 
"Here is the knife !" said Felton, drawing Arom his pocket the weapon 
which, according to his promise, he had brought^but which he hesitated 
to Kive to the prisoner. 
**^Letme see it," said milady. 
"For what nurpose P" 

"Ujoon my nonour I will instantly return it to you ; you shall place 
it <m that table, and yoa may remain between it and me." 
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Eeltoa held the weai>on to milady, who ezammed tha tempetr of ii 

attentively, and who tried the point on the tip of her finger. 

" Well,^ said she, returning the knife to the young officer, " this is 
fine and good steel ; you are a faithful friend, Pelton.'* 

Felton took baok the weapon, and laid it upon the taUe» aa had been 
ag^'eed. 

Milady followed him with her eyes, unable to refrain from a gestiin 
of satisfaction. 

"" Now," said sheu " listen to me." 

The recommendation was useless : the young oflBoer stood ugxig^ 
before her, awaiting her words^ as if to devour them. 

"Felton," said milady, with a solemnity fhll of melaaoholy, ''if yoor 
nster, the daughter of your father, said to you,— 

** Still young, unfortunately handsome, I was dragged into a saure, I 
resisted: ambushes and violences were multipUed around me, I re- 
sisted; the religion I serve, the God I adore, were blasphemed because 
I called upon that religion and that Grod ; I resisted ; then ontraga 
were heaped upon me, and as my soul was not subdued, it was deter- 
mined to defile my body for ever. In short " 

Milady stopped, and a bitter smile passed over her lips. 

••Inshort* said Felton, "in short, whatdid they do ?" 

"At length, one evening, my enemy resolved to paralyge the resist- 
ance he couldf not conquer : one evening he mixed a powerfiil narootifi 
with my water. Scarcely had I finished my repast, when I felt myself 
sink by degrees into a strange torpor. Aluiough X was without sos- 
picion, a vague fear seized me, ana I endeavoured to struggle against 
deep : I arose ; I endeavoured to run to the window, and oul for helft 
but my limbs refused their office. It appeared as if the ceiling sunx 
upon my head, and crushed me with its weight ; I stretched out my 
arms^ I endeavoured to qpeak; 1 could only utter inarticulate souadi; 
and irresbtible faintness came over me ; I supported myself by a &o- 
teuil, feeling that I was about to fall, but this support was soon useless; 
for my weak arms. I fell upon one knee, then upon both. I tried to 
pray, but my tongue was frozen ; God, doubtless, neither heard nor saw 
me, and I sunk down upon the floor, a prey to a sleep which resemUed 
death. 

"Of all that nassed in that sleep, or the time which dided away 
* whikt it lasted, i have no remembrance ; the only thing I recollect is. 
that I awoke in bed, in a round chamber, the furniture of which was 
sumptuous, and into which light only penetrated by an opening in ths 
ceiling. No door gave entrance to the room : it might be called a mag- 
nificent prison. 

'* It was a long time before I was able to make out what place I was 
in, or to take account of the details I describe : my mind appeared to 
strive in vain to shake off the heavy darkness of the sleep from wbkb I 
could not rouse myself. I had vague perceprtions of a s^aoe trsniled 
over, of the rolling of a carriage, of a horrible dream, m which my 
stren^lh had become exhausted ; but all this was so dark and so in^ 
tinct m my mind, that these events seemed to belong to another life 
than mine, and yet mixed with mine by a £B.ntastic dualty. 

*' At times, the state into which I was fellen appeariad so stnoge^ 
that I thought I was dreaming. I arose tremblingly, n^ dothes wers 
near me on a chair: I neither remembered having undressed myself 
nor going to bed. Then by degrees the reality broke upon me, full of 
modest terrors ; I was no longer in the house I had dwelt in. As well as 
I could judge by the light of the sun, the day was already two-tbirdi 
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cone. It was the eyening before that I had fallen asleep : my sleep 
Jlien must have lasted twenty-four hours! What had taiken plaoe 
luring this long sleep ? 

** I dressed myself as quiokly as possible. My slow and stiff motions 
all attcNsted that the effects of the narcotic were not all yet dissipated. 
Tlie ohamber was evidently furnished for the reception of a woman ; 
and the most finished coquette could not have formed a wish which. 
on casting her eyes round the ax>artment, she would not have found 
acoomplisned. 

** Certainly, I was not the first capt?ve that had been shut up in this 
splendid prison; but you may easily comprehend, F^ton, that the more 
superb the prison the greater was my terror. 

^ Y'es, it was a prison, for I endeavoured in vain to get out of it. I 
sounded all the walls in the hopes of discovering a door, but everywhere 
the walls returned a ftill and flat sound. 

*' I made the tour of the room at least twenty times, in search of an 
outlet of some kind; there was none; I sunk exhausted with fatigue 
and terror into afoutouil. 

'* In the mean time, night came on rapidly, and with night my terrors 

increased ; I did not know whether I had better remain where I was 

seated ; it appeared that I was surrounded with unknown dangers, into 

which I was about to fall at every instant. Although I had eaten 

nothing since the eyening before, my fears prevented my feeling hunger. 

" No noise from vrithout, by w)ii(ih I could measure the time, reached 

me ; I only supposed it must be seven or eight o'clock in the evening ; 

for we were in the month of October, and it was quite dark. 

*' AU at once, the noise of a door turning on its hinges made me start : 
a globe of fire appeared above the glazed opening of the ceiling, casting 
a strong light into my chamber, and I perceived with terror that a man 
was standing within a few paces of me. 

" A table, with two covers, bearing a supper, ready prepared, stood, as 
if by magic, in the middle of the apartment 

*' That man was he who had pursued me during a whole year, who had 
Yowed my dishonour, and who, by the first words that issued from his 
mouth, gave me to understand he had accomplished it the preceding 
night" 

Infamous villain !" murmured Felton. 
** Oh, yes, infamous villain !" cried milady, seeing the interest which 
the young officer, whose soul seemed to hang on her lips^ took iu this 
stranse recital. 

** Oh, yes, the infamous villain ! he believed that by having triumphed 
over me in my sleep, all was completed ; he came, hoping that I should 
aooept my shune, as my shame was consummated ; he came to offer his 
fortune in exchange for my love. 

"All that the heart of a woman could contain of haughty contempt 
and disdainful words I poured out upon this man; doubtless, he was 
aoouBtomed to such reproaches ; for he listened to me calm and smiling 
with his arms crossed over his breast ; then, when he thousht I had said 
all, he advanced towards me ; I sprang towards the table, I seized ^ 
knife, I placed it to my breast. 

** *mk» one step more.' said I, 'and, in addition to my dishonour 
you shall have my death to reproach yourself with,' 

'* There was, no doubt, in my look, mv voice, my whole person, that 
truth of gesture^ of pose and action which carries conviction io the 
most perverse nunds, for he stopped. 
** ' xoordeath !' said he, 'oh no, you are too channing a mutress to 
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allow me to consent to lose you thns, after what has happened. Adiei 
my charmer, I will wait to pay you my next visit till you are in a bett 
humour.' 

" At these words he hiew a whistle; the dohe of fire "vrliicli light 
fhe room reasoended and disappeared: I found myself again inoomple 
darkness. The same noise of the door opening and shuttinK, ^^sts r 
peated the instant afterwards; the flaming globe descended afresh, an 
± was oompletdy alone. 

** This moment was f rightftil ; if I had had any donbtB of my vm 
Ibrtune, these doubts had YaniBhed in an oTerwhelming reality : J m. 
in the power of a man whom I not only detested, but despised : of a nu: 
capable of anything, and who had already given me a &fcal prootf oi 
what he was able to do." 

" But who then was this man ?*' asked Felton. 

" I passed the night in a chair, starting at the least noise; far to- 
wards midnight the lamp went out^ and I again was in darknesa. But 
the night pitfsed away without any fresh attempt on the part of my 

Krsecutor ; day came; the table had dis^;)pearea, only I had still tbs 
life in my hand. 

** This knife was my only hop& 

" I was worn out with fiitigue; want of sleep inflamed my eyes; I 
had not yentured to sleep a sin^^e instant ; the light of day reassured 
me, I went and threw myself on the bed, without parting with the 
liberator knife, which I concealed under my pillow. 

" When I awoke a fresh table was seryed. 

- This time, in spite of my terrors, in spite of my agony, I began to 
feel a deyouring hunger ; it was forty-eight hours since I had taken any 
nourishment: I ate some bread and some fruit; then, remembering 
the narcotic mixed with the water I had drunk, I would not touch thai 
which was placed on the table, but filled my glass at a marble fountain 
fixed in the wall, oyer my toilet. 

** And yet, notwithstanding these precautions, I remained for some 
time in a terrible agitation of mind; out my fears were ill founded : I 
passed the day without experiencing anything of the kind I dreaded. 

" I took the precaution to half empty the carafe, in order that my 
suspicions might not be noticed. 

'^The eyening came on, and with it darkness ; but howeyer profoond 
was this darkness, my eyes began to be accustomed to it ; Isaw thetsUe 
six^ through the floor; a quarter of an hour after it reappeared, bearing 
my supper; andinanmstant^thankstothelamp,mychiBmiberwa8onoo 
more lighted. 

** I was determined to eat only such objects as could not possibly hue 
anything soporific introduced into them : two eggs and some fruit com- 
posed my repast ; then I drew another glass of water from my proteottog 
fountain, and drank it. 

" After swallowini^ a mouthful or two, it appeared to me not to hs?e 
the same taste that it had in the morning : a suspicion instantly seised 
ma I stopped, but I had already drunk half a glassful of it. 

** I threw the rest away with horror, and waited, with the dew of fear 
upon my brow. 

** There was no doubt that some inyisible witness had seen me draw 
tiie water from that fountain, and had taken adyanti^ of my con- 
fidence in it, the better to assure my ruin, so coolly resoWed upon, lo 
cruelly pursued. 

" Hjdf an hour had not passed when the same symptoms begm to 
appear ; only, as I had only drunk half a glass of the water, I oonteaded 
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longer, and, insteftd of faJliDg entirely asleep, I sunk into a state of 
drowsiness, which left me a perc^tion of what was passing around me, 
'wliilst depriving me of the strength either to defend myseU', or to fly. 

** I dragged myself towards the bed, to seek the only defence 1 had 
left, — my preserver knife ; but I could not reach the bolster ; I sunk on 
xny knees, my hands olaqped round one of the bed-posts : then I felt that 
X vras lostw'' 

Pelton became frightfully pale, and a oonyulsiye tremor crept through 
liis whole body. 

" And what was most terrible," continued milady, her voice altered, 
as if she still experienced the same agony as at that awful minute, *' was 
that at this time I retained a consciousness of the danger that threatened 
me. Wasthatmy soul, if I may say so, waked in my sleeping body? was 
that I saw, was that I heard ? It is true that all was like a dream ; but 
it was not the less frightful 

" I saw the lamp asoend, and leave me in darkness ; then I heard the 
so well-known creaking of the door, although I had heard that door 
open but twice. 

** I felt instinctively that some one approached me : it is said that the 
doomed wretch in the deserts of America thus feels the approach of the 
serpent. 

1 endeavoured to make an effort, I attempted to cry out; by an 
incredible effort of will, I even raised myself up ; but only to sink down 
again immediately, ana to fall into the arms of my persecutor." 
*' Tell me who this man was ?" cried the young officer. 
Miladr saw at a single glance all the painful feelings she inspired in 
Pelton, oy dwelling on every detail of her recital; but she would not 
spare him a single pang. The more nrofoundly she wounded his heart, 
tne more certainly he would avenge ner. She continued, then, as if she 
had not heard his exclamation, or as if she thought the moment was not 
yet come to rei^ly to it. 

** Onljr this time it was no longer an inert bodv, without feeling, that 
the villain had to deal with. I have told you, that without being able 
to regain the complete exercise of my faculties, I retained the sense 
of my danger; I struggled then with all my strength, and doubtless 
opposed, weak as I wi». a long resistance, for I heard nim cry out : 

" * These miserable Puritans ! I knew very well that they tired out 
their executioners, but I did not think they had been so strong against 
their lovers ! ' 

"Alas! this desperate resistance could not last long, I felt my 
strength fail ; and this time it was not my sleep that enabled the villain 
to prevaiL but my swooning." 

Pelton listened without uttering any word or sound^ but a kind of 
inward expression of a^ony ; the sweat streamed down his marble brow, 
and bis hand, under his coat, tore his breast in nervous excitement. 

''My first impulse, on coming to myself, was to feel under mypillow 
for the knife I nad not been able to reach ; if it had not been useful for 
defence, it might at least serve in expiation. 

*' But on taking this knife, Eelton, a terrible idea occurred to me. I 
have sworn to tellyou all, and I vrill tell you all ; I have promised you 
the truth, I will tell it, were it to destroy me." 

" The idea came into your mind, to avenge yourself on this man, did 
itnot?'' cried Eelton. 

''Tes ! " said milady ; " the idea was not that of a Christian, I knew ; 
but, without doubt, that eternal enemy of our souls, that lion roaring 
ooDstuitly around us, breathed it into my mind. In shorty what slu>^ 
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I say to you, Felton?" contanued milady, in the tone of » ivomai 
accusing herself of a crime. ** This idea occurred to me, and did not leav 
me. It is of this homicidal thought that I now bear the puniahinentw'' 

"Continue! continue!" saidFelton, ** I am eager to see yo/a attaii 
your vengeance ! " 

" Oh ! X resolved that it should take plftoe as soon as possible. I hu 
no doubt he would return the following night Buring the day I had 
nothing to fear. 

" When the hour of breakfast came, therefore, I did not besit^e to 
eat and drink ; I determined to make believe to sup, hut to take nothing ; 
I was forced then by the nourishment of the morning to combat tb» 
fast of the evening. 

** Only I concealed a glass of water, which formed part of my break- 
fast, thirst having been the chief of my sufferings when J bad iv- 
mained forty-eight hours without eatinp^ or drinking. 

" The day passed away, without having any other inflaefnoe on me 
than to strengthen the resolution I had formed: onbri took care this 
my face should not betray the thoughts of my heart, for I had no doubt 
I was watched; several times, even, I felt a smile upon my lips. Fel- 
ton, I dare not tell you at what idea I smiled, you would hold me in 
horror—" 

** Go on ! go on !" said Felton, *' you see plainly that I listen, and 
that I am anxious to know the end.'' 

** Evening came, the ordinary events were aooomplished ; during tiie 
darkness, as before, my table was covered, then the lamp was lifted, 
and I sat down to table ; I only ate some fruit ; I pretended to poor out 
water from the carafe, but I only drank that which I had saved in my 
glass; the substitution was made so carefully, that my spies, U I had 
any, could have no susi>icion of it. 

After supper. I exhibited ike same marks of languor as the pre- 
ceding evening ; out this time, as if I yielded to fatigue, or as if I nad 
become familiarised with danger, I drafsied mjiself towards my bed, let 
my robe fall, and got in. 

*' I found my knife, where I had placed it, under my pillowy and, 
whilst feigning to sleep, my hand grasped the handle of itoonvulsiveiy. 

"Two hours passed away, without anything fresh ocourring this 
time. Oh ! mv God ! who could have said so the evening before I I 
began to fear that he would not come ! 

'^ At length I saw the lamp rise softly, and disappear in the d^vths of 
the ceiling; my chamber was filled with darkness and obscurKy, hut I 
made a strong effort to penetrate this darkness and obscurity. 

*' Nearly ten minuies passed. I heard no other noise but the beat- 
ing of my own heart 

** I implored heaven that he might oome. 

** At length I heard the well-known noise of the door which opesed 
and shut; I heard, notwithstanding the thickness of the carpet, a step 
which made the floor creak : I saw, notwithstanding the aarkneo, a 
shadow which approached my bed." 

" Make haste I make haste ! " said Felton, " do you not see that every 
one of your words bums me like molten lead !" 

" Then,** continued milady, '* then I collected all my atrengtli, Ii»- 
called to my mind that the moment of vengeance, or nther of justo 
had struck. I looked upon myself as another Judith ; I gathered my- 
self up, my knife in my hand, and when I saw him, near xne. stretching 
out his arms to find his victim, then, with the last cry of agooy and 
despair, I struck him in the middle of his breast 
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*' The miflenible ^lain ! he had foreseen all ! his breart was ooverei 
ritli a ooat of mail : the knife was bent against it ! 

** * All ! ah !' oried he, seizing my arm, and wresting from me the 
weapon that had so iU seconded my design, ' you want to take my life^ 
Lo you, xay pretty Puritan ! but thaf s more wan dislike, that's ingra- 
itude ! Come, oome, calm yourself, my sweet girl ! I thought you 
vere heoome kmder. I am not one of those tjyrants who detain women 
yy force. Tou don't love me; with my usual fatuity, I doubted of it; 
aow X am convinced To-morrow you shall be free.' 
** I had but one wish, and that was that he should kill me. 
** Beware ! " said I, *' for my liberty is your dishonour." 
*' * explain yourself, ms pretty Sibyl.' 

" Tes; for no sooner snail I have left this place, than J will tell every* 
thing; I will proclaim the violence you have used towards me; I will 
describe my captivity. I will denounce this palace of infamy. You 
are placed on uig^, my lord, but tremble ! Above you there is the 
king; aboTe the king there is Gk>d ! 

" Ho.^ever perfect master he was over himself, my persecutor allowed 
a movement of anger to escape him. I could not see the expression of 
hie countenance, but I felt the arm upon which my hand was placed 
tremble. 

** ' Then you shall not leave this place,' said he. 
** So be i V cried I, " then the place of my punishment will be that 
of my tomD. So be it, I will die here, and you will see if a phantom 
that aoGuses is not more terrible than a living being that threatens ! 
" ' You shall have no weapon left in your power.' 
" There is a weapon which despair has placed within the reach of 
every creature 'that has the courage to mfULC use of it. I will allow 
myself to die with hunger. 

^* ' Gome, come,' said the wretch, ' is not peace much better than 
such a war as that ? I will restore you to liberty this moment ; I will 

Sroclaim you a piece of immaculate virtue ; I will name you the 
iucretia of England.' 

*' And I will say thali you are the Seztus ; I will denounce you before 
men as I have denounced jrou before Ood ; and if it be necessary tbak 
like Luoretia^ I should sign my accusation with my blood, % iw 
sini it.' 

^ ' Ah ! said my enemy, in a jeering tone, ' thaf s quite another 
thin^ Ma foi! every thmg considered, you are very well off here, 
you shall want for nothing, and if you choose to die of hunger— why, 
that will be your own fault. ' 

** At these words he retired : I heard the door open and shut, and I 
remained overwhelmed, still less, I confess it, by my grief than by the 
shame of not having avenged myself. 

"He kept his word. All the day, all the next night passed away, 
without my seeing him a^n. But I also kept niy word with him, and 
I neither ate nor drank ; I was, as I had told him, resolved to die of 
hunger. 

**rpasBed the day and the night m prayer, for I hoped that God 
wonld pardon me my suicide. 

** The second night the door opened ; I was lying on the floor, for my 

strength began to abandon me. 

** At the noise I raised mjrself up on one hand. * 

*** Well !' said a voice which vibrated in toQ terrible a manner in my 

earnot to be reoo^^msed; ' well ! are we softened a little, will we not pay 

for our liberty with a single promise of silence P Gome^ I am a goo^ 
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■ort of a prince.' added he, ' and although I am not very partial r 
Puritans, 1 do them justice, as well as to female Puritans, when thej tr 
pretty. Come, take a little oath for me on the cross, 1 won't ask an; 
ihink more of you.' 

" Upon the cross,' cried I, rimng up, for at that abhorred ▼<noe I Is 
recovered all mj strength ; ' upon the cross ! I swear that no xnarasc 
no menace, no force, no torture shall dose my mouth; ui>on tlie eras 
I swear to denounce you everywhere as a murderer, as a despoikr 9 
honour, as a hase coward ; upon the cross ! I swear that if I ever lesr^ 
this place^ to call down vengeance upon you from the whole hums 
race.' 

** * Beware !' said the voice in a threatenins; accent that I had new 
yet heard, * 1 have an extraordinary means, which I will not employ be 
in the last extremity, to close your mouth or at least to prevent any oft 
from believing a word you may utter.' 

*'I mustered all my strength to reply to him with a hoist c 
laughter. 

"He saw that, from that time, it was an ezterminal war, a wartc 
the death between us. 

" ' listen/ said he, ' I ^ve you the rest of the night and the day d 
to-morrow: reflect^ promise to benlent, and riches, consideration, eveD 
honour shall surround you ; threaten to speak, and I will oondemn yo< 
to infamy.' 

«* You,' cried I,* you!' 

"' To interminable, ineflfkceable infamy !' 

"'You,' repeated I. Oh! I declare to yon, Felton, I thought him 
mad! • 

«* Yes, I ''replied ha 

"' Oh ! leave me,' said I, ' begone, if you do not desire to see me disli 
my head against that wall, before your eyes !' 

* ' Very well ! it is your own doing : tul to-morrow evenings then !* 

" ' Till to-morrow evening, then,' repUed I, lillowing myself to 6A 
and bitinff the carpet with rage. 

Felton leant for support upon a piece of ftimiture, and milady saw, 
with the joy of a demon, that his strength would fail him periuftf 
before the end of her recital 
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CHAPTEE LVIL 

Means for Classical Tragedy. 

After a moment of silence employed b^ milady in obserriog fbB 
young man who listened to her, milady continued her recitaL 

'* It was nearly three days since I had eaten or drunk anyflmg, I 
suffered frightful torments; at times there passed before me doods 
whichjpressed my brow, which veiled my eyes : this was delirium. 

" When the evening came, I was so weak that at every time that I 
feinted I tlumked God, for I thought I was about to die. 

"In the midst of one of these fiuntings, I heard the door open; 
terror recalled me to myself. 

*'He entered the apartment, followed by a man in a mask; he was 
masked likewise ; but I knew his step, I knew his voice. I knew him hr 
thatimnosing carriage that hell has bestowed upon Ms person for the 
'^nrse of humamly. 
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** IVell !' said ha to ma, ' hftve you made your mind up to take the oath 

have requested of you r ' 

** * Xou nave said it, Puritans have hut one word : mine you have 
eard, and that is to pursue you on earth to the tribunal of men, in 
.eaven to the trihunal of God. 

* You persists then f 

* I Bwear it hefore the God who hears me; I will take the whole 
vorld as a witness of your qpme, and that until I haye found an 
uvenger.* 

** ' You are a prostitute/ said he, in a Toioe of thunder, ' and you 
iliall undergo the punishment of prostitutes ! Disgraced io the eyes of 
t>he world jou shul invoke^ try to prove to that world that you are 
aeitber guilty nor mad !' 
'* Then, addressing the man who accompanied him : 
** ' Executioner,' said he, 'do your duty/ 
" Oh ! his name ! his name *. cried Eelton, '' tell it me !'' 
** Then, in spite of my cries, in spite of my resistanoe, for I hesan to 
comprehend that there was question of something worse than death, the 
executioner seized me, threw me on the jQoor, fastened me with his 
iMnds, and suffocated by sobs, almost without sense, invoking God, who 
did not listen to me, I uttered all at once a frightful cry of pain and 
shame ; a burning fiik a red hot iron, the iron of the executioner was 
iniprinted on my shoulder." 
f elton uttered a groan ! 

** Here," said milady, rising with the majesty of a queen— "here, Fel« 
ton, behold the new martyrdom invented for a pure young s^rl, the vic- 
tim of the brutality of a villain. Learn to know the heart of men, and 
henceforth make youcpelf less easily the instrument of their unjust 
venseances." 

Milady, with a rapid gesture, opened her robe, tore the cambric that 
covered her bosom, ana red with feigned anger and simulated shame, 
shewed the young man the ineffaoeame impression which dishonoured 
that beautiful shoulder. 
" BuV' oried Felton, "that is a fleur-de-lis which I see there." 
" And therein consisted the infamy," replied milady. *' The brand of 
England !~-it would be necessary to prove what tribunal had imposed it 
on me, and I could have made a publio appeal to all the tribunals of the 
kingdom; but the brand of Fnuice!— — ohi by it, by it I was really 
branded indeed I 
This was too much for Felton. 

Pale, motionless, overwhelmed by this finghtful revelation, dassled 
by the superhuman beauty of this woman, who unveiled herself before 
htm with an immodesty which appeared to him sublime, he ended by 
falling on his knees before her, as the early Christians did before those 
pure and hobr martyrs whom the jwrseoution of the emperors gave up 
m the circus to the sanguinary lubricity of the populace. The brand dis- 
appeared, the beauty alone remained. 
^Pardon ! pardon !" cried Felton, " oh! pardon \** 
Miladv read in his eves, bve ! love ! 
"Pardon for what ? " asked she. 
"Pardon me for having joined with your peneonton." 
Milady held out her hand to him. 

" So beautiful ! so young !" cried Eelton, covering that hand with his 
kisses. 

Mikdy let one of those looks £a11 upon him which make a slave of a 

king. 
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Felton wm a Fnritiii : he i^bandoned the hand of this 
her feet 

He no longer loyed her, he adored her. 

TV hen this orisu was vast when milady appeared to ha^e 

■elf-possession, which she nad never lost; when Felton had m 
oover again with the veil of chastity those treasures of love wbloli % 
only conoealed from him to make Imn desire them the more ardenti 

'Ah ! now," said he, *' I have only qpe thing to ask ofjou^i\i:a3b is. 
name of your true executioner, for, for me there is but one ; tilue &l 
was an instrument^ that was all." 

" What ! brother !" cried milady, " must I name him again, lia;we j I 
not yet divined who he is ? " 

" What !" cried Felton, "he !-^igain he !— always he !— What !— -I 
truly guilty." 

** The truly guilty," said milady, "is the raVMer of England. *lie pri 
seoutor of true believers, the base ravisher of the honour oi so ms:] 
women, he, who to satisfy a caprice of his corrupt heart, is about ^o xeo^ 
England shed so much blood, who protects the Protestants to-dsjr^ 
will betray them to-morrow " 

"Buckingham ! it is then Buckingham! " cried Felton, in ahl^i gis^^ 
of esusperation. 

Idilady concealed her face in her hands, as if she oould not endure tfie I 
shame which this name recalled to her. 

" Buckingham the executioner of this angelic creature !'* cried Pleltcc. 
" And thou hast not hurled thy thunder at him, my God ! and thair ^i^ 
lefb him nobl& honoured, powerful, for the ruin of us all ?** 

" God abandons him who abandons himself," said milady. 

" But he will draw down upon his head the punishment res er ved jfe^ 
the damned ! " saidFelton, with increasing warmth ; " he wills that humsa > 
yenseance should precede heavenly justice." i 

" Men fear him and spare him." j 

" I !" said Felton. "I do not fear him, nor will I spare him !" 

The soul of milady was as if bathed in an infernal joy. 

** But how can lord de Winter, my protector, my father " asked Felloe, 
** possibly be mixed up with all this ?" 

" Listen, Felton," resumed miladv, " for by the side of base and oon- 
temptible men, tiiere are often found ereat and generous natures. I hid 
an u&anoed husband, a man whom I loved, and who loved me ; a hesTi 
like yours, Felton, a man like 70U. I went to him and told him all ; b6 
knew me, that man did. and did not doubt an instant. He was a noble- 
man, a man equal to Buckingham, in ever^ respect He said noibiog; 
he on^ girded on his sword, enveloped huoself in his oloak, and went 
straight to Buckin^am Palace." 

" Yes, yes," said Felton ; " I understand how he would act : bntmth 
•such men it is not the sword, it is the poniard that should be ea>- 
ployed." 

'^Buckingham had lefk England the day before, sent amhasador to 
Spain, to demand the hand of the Infanta for king Charles L, who was 
then only prince of Wales. My affianced huband returned. 

" ' Hear me,' said he; ' this man is gone, and for the moment lu, 
oonsequenUy, escaped my vengeance ; but let us be united, as we were 
to have been, and then leave it to lord de Winter to maintain his own 
honour and that of his wife.' " 

•* Lord de Winter ! " cried Felton. 

"Yes," said milady, ''lord de Winter; "and now yon can nnder- 
stand it all, can you not P Buckingham remained nearly a yearahalDi 
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eek before bis return lord de Winter died, leaving me his sole heir. 
Slice oame the blow? God who knows aU, knows without doubt; 
as for xne, I aociise nobody.^ 
Oil ! 'wbat on abyss ! what an abyss ! " cried Felton. 
Xiord de Winter died without revealing anything to his brother. 
) terrible secret was to be concealed till it burst, like a clap of thun- 
, over tbe head of the guilty. Your protector had seen with jnin 
i marriaffe of his elder brother with a portionless girl I was sensible 
»t I could look for no support (h)m a man disappointed in his hopes 
an inbeiitance. I went to France, with a determination to remain 
3re for tbe rest of my life. But all my fortune is in England. Gom- 
inication being closed by the war, I was in want of eyerything. I 
us tben obliged to oome back again. Six days ago I landed at Port»- 
outb." 

'* Well P *' said Felton. 

'* WelL Buckingham heard by some means, no doubt, of my return, 
[e spoke of me to lord de Winter, already prejudiced against me ; and 
>ld bim that his sister-in-law was a prostitute, a branded woman. The 
oble andpure voice of my husband was no longer there to defend me. 
jord de Winter beUeved all that was told him, with so much the more 
3u:Uity from its being his interest to beHeve it. He caused me to be 
.rrested, had me conducted hither, and placed me under your guard. 
tou know the rest. The day after to-morrow he banishes me, he trans- 
)ort8 me ; the day after to-morrow he exiles me among the infamous. 
^b ! the scheme is well laid ! the plot is clever, my honour will not 
survive it! You see, then, Felton, I can do nothing biit die ! Felton, 
g^ve me that knife ! " 

And, at these words, as if all her strength was exhausted, milady 
sunk weak and languishing into the arms of the young officer, who, 
intoxicated with love, anger, and hitherto unknown sensations of 
delight^ received her with transport, pressed her against his heart, iHl 
trembhng at the breath from that charming mouth, bewildered by the 
I contact with that beautiftil bosom. 

" No. no," said he ; " no, you shall live honoured and pure, you shall 
I live to triumph over your enemies." 

Milady put him from her slowly with her hand, whilst drawing him 
j nearer with her look: but Felton, in his turn, embraced her more 
I closely, imploring her like a divinity. 

I "^ On, death ! death ! " said she, lowering her voice and her eyelids ; 
i ** oh, death rather than shame ! relton, my brother, my friend, I con- 
I jure you!** 

I " No" cried Felton, **no ; you shall live, and you shall be avenged.*' 
^ Felton, I bring misfortune to all who surround me ! Felton, aban- 
don me ! Felton, let me die ! ** 
" Well, then, we will tive and die together ! " cried he, gluing his 
I lips to those of the prisoner. 

Several strokes resounded on the door; this time milady really 
I pushed him away from her. 
% " Hark ! ** said she ; ** we have been overheard ; some one is coming ! 

all is over ! we are lost ! ** 
I ** No," said Felton ; '* it is only the sentinel warning me that they are 
I about to change guard." 
j *' Then run to the door and open it yourself." 

Felton obeyed, this woman was now his whole thought, his whole 

loul 
I H» fonnd a Bergeant eomiBaiiding a waitch pitroL 
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** Well ! what is the matter ? " asked the young lieutenant. 

" You told me to open the door if I heard any one cry out^" said ti 
soldier: " hut you forgot to leave me the key. I heard you cryos 
without understanding what you said. I tried to open the door^ but i 
was locked inside ; then I called the sergeant." 

" And here I am/' said the sergeant 

Pelton, quite hewildered, almost mad, stood speechlees. 

Milady plainly perceived that it was now her turn to come f« 
ward ; she ran to the table, and seizing the knife which F^ton had ias 
down:— 

" And by what right wiU vou prevent me from dying? " said she. 

^ Great God ! " exclaimed Eeiton, on seeing the knife glitter in hs 
hand. 

At that moment a burst of ironical laughter resounded through tir 
corridor. The bsron, attracted by the noise, in his robe-de-chambR 
his sword under his arm, stood in the doorway. 

** Ah ! ah ! " said he ; '* here we are, arrived at the last act of the 
tragedy. You see, Felton, the drama has gone through all the phisa 
I named ; but be at ease, no blood will flow?' 

Milady perceived that all was lost unless she gave Felton an imme- 
diate and terrible proof of her courage. 

** You are mistoken, my lord, blood will flow ; and may that blood 63 
back on those who cause it to flow ! " 

Felton uttered a cry, and rushed towards her; he was too his: 
milady had stabbed herself. 

But the knife had fortunately, we ought to say skilfully, oome in ooo- 
tact with the steel busk, which at thaf period, like a cuirassi, defended 
the chests of the women ; it had glided down it, tearing the robe^ and bad 
penetrated slantingly between the flesh and the ribs. 

Milady's robe was not the less stained with blood in a second. 

Felton snatched away the knife. 

** See, my lord," said he, in a deep, gloomy tone. " here is a wootu 
who was under my guard, and who has killed herself ! " 

'* Be at ease, Felton," said lord de Winter, ''she is not dead ; demoos 
do not die so easily. Be at ease, and go and wait for me in ioj 
chamber." 

" But, my lord ! ?' 

'* Go. sir^ I command you.** 

At this miunction from his superior, Felton obeyed ; but^ in goiog 
out, he put the knife into his bosom. 

An to lord de Winter, he contented himself with calling the womsn 
who waited on milady, and when she was come, he reoommsodMl 
the prisoner, who was still fainting, to her care, and left her alone 
with her. 

But as, all things considered, notwithstanding his suspicions, the voond 
might be serious, he immediately sent off a manandhoraetoletoha 
doctor. 



CHAPTER LVIIL 

Escape. 

As lord de Winter had thouf^ht^ milady's wound was not daonroos. 
So soon as she was left alone with the woman whom the baron had sum* 
moned to her assistance, she opened her eyes. 

Itwasi however, necessary to affect weakness and pain; notaieiy 
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ult task for so finished an actress as milady. Thns the poor woman 
completely the dupe of the prisoner, whom, notwithstanding her in- 
ies to tlie contrary, she persisted in watching dunng the remainder 
le nipeht. 
xh the presence of this woman did not prevent milady from 

h.ere was no longer a douht that Felton was conyinced : PeUon was 
;. If an an^el appeared to that young man as an accuser of milady, 
KTOuld take hmi, m the disposition of mind he was then in, for a mes- 

fer f^m the demon, 
ilady smiled at this thought, for Eelton was from that time her only 
>e — ^her onlymeans of safety. 

3nt lord de Winter might haye suspected him— !Felton himself might 
w be watched ! 

Fowards four o'clock in the mominff, the doctor arrived; hut since 
B time milady had stabhed herself, however short, the wound had 
>sed. The doctor could, therefore^ measure neither the direction nor 
e depth of it; he only satisfied himself thal^ by milady's pulse, the 
ae was not serious. 

In the morning, milady, under the pretence of not having slept 
ell in the night, and wanting rest, sent away the woman who at- 
mded her. 

She had one hope ; which was, that Felton would appear at the break- 
hst hour ; but Felton did not come. 

Were her fears realized P Was Felton, suspected by the baron, about 
fail her at the decisive moment P She had only one day left;. Lord 
le Winter had announced her embarkation for the 23rd, and it was now 
he mominp; of the 22nd. 
Nevertheless, she still waited patiently till the hour for dinner. 
Althoujgh she had eaten notning in the morning, the dinner was 
brought m at its usual time ; miliulv then perceived with terror that 
the uniform of the soldiers that guarded her was changed. 
Then she ventured to ask what had become of Felton. 
She was told that he had left the castle an hour before, on horseback. 
She inquired if the baron was still at the castle ? The soldier replied 
that he was, and that he had given orders to be informed if the prisoner 
wished to speak to him. 

Milady replied that she was too weak at present, and that her only 
desire was to be left alone. 
The soldier went out, leaving the dinner-table covered. 
Felton was sent away ; the marines were removed : Felton was, then, 
mistrusted! 
This was the last blow to the prisoner. 

Left alone, she got up. The oed in which she had remained from 
prudence, and that she might be believed to be seriously wounded, 
Dumt her like a bed of fire. She cast a glance at the door : the baron 
had had a plank nailed over the grating ^ he no doubt feared that, by 
this opening, she might still, by some diaboUcal means, succeed in cor- 
rupting the ^ards. 

Milady smiled with joy. She was free now to give way to her trans- 
ports without being observed. She traversed her chamber with the fury 
of a mad woman, or of a tigress shut up in an iron cage. Certes, if the 
knife had been left in her power, she would now have thought, not of 
killing herself, but of killing the baron. 

At ox o'clock, lord de Winter came in : he was armed at all jMints. 
This mu, in whom milady, till that time, had only seen a sufBden^*" 

2 B 
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simple gentleman, had become an admirable gaoler r he a|ipeandt 
foresee everything, to divine everything, to prevent everything. 

A single look at milady informed him of all that was passing inhfirnuni 

''Aye !" said he, "I see ; but you shall not kill me to-da^; youlft^ 
no longer a weapon : and besides, I am on my guard, xou began t: 
pervert my poor Felton ; he was yielding to your infernal influenoe 
out I will save him,~he will never see you arain,— all is over. Get ;ac 
clothes together, to-morrow you shall go. I nad fixed the embarlolic 
for the 24th ; but I have reflected that the more promptly the a&: 
takes place, the more certain it will be. To-morrow, by t^relve o'dod 
I shall have the order for your exile, sif^ned—' Buckingham.' If ju 
speak a single word to any one before being on ship-board, my seijeu:^ 
vml blow your brains out; he has orders to do so; if, when on bout 
you speak a single word to an)r one before the captain permits you, Uy 
captain will have you thrown into the sea,— that la agreed upon. 

" Au revoir, then,— that is all I have to say to-day. To-morrow I w£ 
see you again, to take my leave of you." And at these words the bam 
went out Milady had listened to all this menacing tirade with a saik 
of disdain on her lips, but rage in her heart. 

The supper was served ; niilady felt that she stood in need of all bff 
gtrength ; she did not know what might take place durinar this ni^ 
which approached so menacingly ; for larg;e masses of cloud rolled oier 
the (ace of the heavens, and distant lightning announced a storm. 

The storm came on about ten o'clock -. milady felt a oonsolatioa is 
seeing nature partake of the disorder of her heart; the tbun^ 
growted in the air like the passion and anger in her thoughts : it a^ 
peared to her that the blast as it swept along dishevelled her brow, as t!t 
bowed the branches of the trees and bore awav their leaves ; she howy 
as the hurricane howled, and her voice was lost in the great voioeff 
nature, who also seemed to groan with despair. 

All at once she heard a tap at her window, and by the help of a 0^ 
of lighting she saw the face of a man appear behind the baxai 

She ran to the window and opened it. 

" I'elton !" cried she,—" I am saved I" 

*' Yes! "said Felton; ** but be silent! besilent! I must have tima 
to file through these bars. Only take care that I am not seen through 
the W'ating of the door." 

" Oh ! it is a proof that the Lord is on our side, Pelton," leffit^ 
milady ; " they have closed up the grating with a board." 

*' That is weU, God has made them senseless !" said Felton. 

** But what must I do ?" asked milady. 

" Nothing ! nothing ! only shut the window. Go to bed. or at lei^ 
lie down in your clothes ; as soon as I have don& I will knock onoafi^ 
the panes of glass. But are you strong enough to follow me ? ** 

•*0h! year 

"Your wound?" 

" Gives me pain, but will not prevent my walking." 

" Be ready, then, at the first signal" 

Milady shut the window, extinguished the lamp, and went, as FeKoo 
had desired her, to.lie down on the bed. Amidst the moaning of the 
storm she heard the grinding of the file upon the bars, and by the 
li^ht of every flash she perceived the shadow of Felton through tbB 
window. 

She passed an hour apparently unable to breathe, panting; with i 
cold sweat upon her brow, and her heart oppressed by frightiiu agony 
at every movement she heard in the corridor. 
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There are hours whicli last a year. 
j\.t the expiration of an hour.felton tapped agaui. 
Milady sprang out of bed and opened the window. Two ban removed 
ormed an opening large enough for a man to pass through. 
•' Are you ready ?" asked Felton. 
" Yes. Must I take anything with me ? " 
•• Money, if you have any.** 
^ Tes, fortunately, they nave left me all I had." 
** So much the better, for I have expended all mine in hiring a vessel" 
** Here !" said milady, placing a bag full of louis in Pelton's hands. 
Pelton took the bag and threw it to the foot of the wall. 
** Now,'* said he ** will you come ?'* 
•* I am ready." 

Miladv mounted upon a ohair, and passed the upper part of her 
person through the wmdow ; she saw the young officer suspended over 
the abyss by a ladder of ropes. For the firat time, an emotion of terror 
reminded her that she was a woman. The dark space frightened her. 
*' I expected this,** said Felton. 

**• Oh ! if s nothing ! if s nothing !** said milady ; " I will descend with 
xny eyes shut'* 
^' Have you confidence in me ?'* said Felton.' 
*' How can you ask me such a question ?** 
'* Put your two hands together. Gross them— that's right ! ** 
Pelton tied her two wrists together with a handkerchief, and then over 
the handkerchief with a cord. 
** What are you doing ? '* asked milady with surprise. 
** Pass your arms round my neck, and fear nothing.** 
** But I shall make you lose your balance, and we shall both be dashed 
to pieces.** 
'^Don*t be afraid, I am a sailor." 

Not a second was to be lost ; milady passed her arms round Felton's 
neck, and let herself slip out of the window. Felton began to descend 
the ladder slowly, step by step ; notwithstanding the weight of their 
bodies, the blast of the hurricane made them wave in the air. 
All at once Felton stopped. 
" What is the matter r " asked milady. 
" Silence,'* said Felton ; <* I hear footsteps." 
** We are discovered ! " 
There was a silence of several seconds. 
" No," said Felton. « it is nothing." 
" But what noise was that then ? " 
** That of the patrol going their round." 
" Where is their round ?^' 
S ** Just under us." 

** They will discover us ! " 
" No ; if it does not lighten, thev will not." 
** But they will run against the ladder." 
** Fortunately it is too short by six feet." 
" Here they are I my Gk)d ! " 
*• Silence I'* 

Both remained suspended, motionless and breathless, within twenty 
paces of the ground, whilst the patrol passed beneath them, laughing 
and talking. 
This was a terrible moment for the fugitives. 
The patrol i)as8ed: the noise of their ret^reating footstq;>8 and the 
murmur of their voices soon died away. 

2b 2 



« Now," aid Feltoii« ~ we are safe ! " 
Whdj breaihed adeep agh and fainted. 

Felton oontmued to oesoend. When arriTed st the ^ oUom o 
ladder, and be found no more anpport for hk fee^ lie oIoiik wit 
bands ; at lengtb, arrived at the last stefi, be nuns ^V ^ ^ 
and touched the ground. He stooped down, picked %xp tbe 
of money, and carried it in bis teeth. Then he took naifaul^ in bis i 
and set off briskly in the direction opponte to that whic^ wepatroi 
taken. He soon left the path of the rounds, descended mopoaB the n 
and when arriTed on the edge of the se^ whistled. 

A similar sisnal replied to hnn, and five annates after, a boat 
peered, rowed^^ four men. 

The boat approached as near as it could to the shore;, but there i 
not depth of water enough for it to touch ; and Valton walked into i 
sea up to bis middle, bemg unwilling to trust hie precakyae bordflB 
anybody. 

fV>rtunateib the storm besan to die sway, but still tke sea was i 
tnrbed ; the Uttle boat bounded oyer the wayes like a nntBi&ell. 

** To the sloop/' said Felton, * and row quidkly ." 

The four men bent to their oars, but the sea was too rou ^ to let ttfli 
take much hold of it 

They, howeyer, left the castle behind : that was the nrinci|pa] tiiis: 
The mght was extremely dark, it was almost impossible to dutrngiu?- 
the shore from the bort^ it was therefore leas likely to distmga^ tb 
boat from the shore. 

A black pont floated on the ses— that was the flk>op. 
. Whilst the boat was adyancing with all the speed its four love^ 
ODttld give it, Felton untied the cmd, and then the handkei'obief wki -: 
bound milady's hands together. When her hands were loosed^ he toot 
some sea- water and sprinkled it oyer her face. 

Milady breathed a sigh and opened her eyes. 

*< Where am If" said 8h& 

" Bayed," replied the younjs officer. 

" Oh ! sayed ! saved \ ** cnedshe. ^ Yes, there are the besveitt^ benii 
the sea ! the air I breathe is the air of liberty ! Ah ! thanks, Fete 
thanks!" 

The yoimg man pressed her to his heart 

** But what is the matter with my hands ? " asked ndhdy : *it sBegu 
as if my wrists had been crushed in a vice f " 

Milady held out her arms, and her wrists appeared bmised. 

" Alas ! " said Felton, looking at those beaotiftil hands sad A^Uag 
his head sorrowfully. 

*' Oh ! it's of no consequence! its nothing!* oried mik^yj ^Ji^ 
member now." 

Milady looked around her, as if in search of somethiiig. 

« It is there," said Felton, tonohing the bag of money with liiibot 

They drew near to the sloop. A sailor on watch hailed the M^ ibe 
boat replied. 

" What vessel is that P" asked mihdy. 

" The one I have hired for you." 

''Where is it to take me to?" 

"Whero you please, after you have put me on thore it Plorli- 
mouth." 

** What are you going to do at Portsmouth P" asked mkdy, 

*Toaooomplish the orders of lord de Winter," sud Nbo. with a 
gloomy smile. 
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*' What orders f " Bald milady. 
' Do you not understand P" asked Eelton. 
No ; explain yourself, I beg." 

As he mistrusted me, he determined to ^piard you himself, and 
leiit me in his place to get Buckingham to sign the order for your 
iransportation." 

*' But if he mistrusted you, how could he confide such an order to 
you?'* 
" How could I be sunposed to know what I was the bearer of ?" 
*' TbaVs true ! And you are going to Portsmouth ! *' 
" I have no time to lose : to-morrow is the 23rd, and Buckingham 
sets sail to-morrow with his fleet." 

" He sets sail to-morrow ! Where for ?* 
"ForLaBoohelle." 

*' He must not sail !" cried milady, forgetting her usual presence of 
mind. 

'< Be satisfied," replied Felton ; <*he will not sail." 
Milady started with ioy : she could read to the depl^ of the heart 
of this young man; the death of Buckingham was there written ait 
full length. 

'* Felton— " cried she, "you are as oreat as Judas Maccabeus! If 
you die, I will die with you ; tiiat is all! am able to say to you." 
'* Silence !" cried Felton : "we are arrived." 
They were, in fact, close to the sloop. 

Felton ascended first, and gave his hand to milady, whilst the sailon 
supported her, for the sea was still much agitated. 
An instant after, they were on the deck. 

" Captain," said Felton, " this is the person of whom I spoke tb you, 
and whom you must convey safe and sound to France. 
" For a thousand pistoles," said the captain 
" I have paid you five hundred of them." 
Thafs correct," said the captain. 

And here are the other five hundred," repUed milady, pladng her 
hand upon the bag of gold. 

" No, ' said the captain, " I make but one bargain : and I have agreed 
with this young man that the other five hundred shall not be due to 
me till we arrive at Boulogne." 
'' And shall we arrive there P" 

'* Safe and sound," said the captain ; " as true as my name's Jack 
Butler." 

"Well !" said milady, "if you ke^ vonr word, instead of five hun- 
dred, I will give you a uiousand pistoles." 

"Hurrah ! for you, then, my pretty lady," cried the captain ; "and 
may Qod often send me su«i passengers as your ladvship." 

" In the meanwhile," said Felton. ^convey me to the little bay of -*-^ 
you know it wis agreed vou should put in there." 

The captain replied bv ordering the necessary manoeuvres, and 
towards seven o'dodc in the morning the UtUe vessel oast anchor in the 
bay that had been named. 

I)nrmg this passage, Felton related everything to milady: faosr. 
instead of going to London, he had hired the little vessel ; how he had 
returned; now he had scaled the wall by fSutening cramps in the inter- 
stioes of the stones as he ascended, to give him foothold: and how, 
when he had reached the ban, he nstened his ladder : milady knew 
the rest. 
Oate aidebiBilAdyirot |^g to endeavour to enooorage Felton in 
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hifl project; bat at the first words tiiat issaed from, lier nMKf.i 
plainly nw that the young fknatio stood more in need of beingi 
Tttted than urged on. 

It was agreed that mDady should wait for Pelton till ten o'da 
he did not return by ten o^dook, she was to sail without bim. 

In that oase^ and supposing he was at liber^, he was to rftjozn \ 
Fnmoe, at the oonvent of the Carmelites, at Bethune. 



CHAPTER LDL 

What took place at Portsmouth on fbe sard Aognst. i6s3. 

Fbltok took leave of milady as a brother about to go for a merei 
takes leave of his sister, kissing her hand. 

His whole person appeared m its ordinary state of oahnness : onll 
unusual fire beamed mm his eyes, like the efTects of a fever ; hii b 
was more pale than it generally was ; his teeth were clenobeQ, aofi 
fpeeoh had a short dry aooent^ which indicated that something^ 
was at work within him. 

As long as he remained in the boat which oonveyed falm to bod I 
kept lusfaoe towards milady, who, standing on the deck, fcdlowed^ 
with her e^es. Both felt ruieved from the fear of pursuit: ooH 
ever came into mihidy's apartment before nine o'dook ; and it KOti 
require three hours to go from the castle to London. 

Pelton jumped on shore^ climbed the little ascent wfaic^ led to ^ 
top of the beach, saluted milady a last time, and took his course tonr^ 
the dtv. 

At the end of a hundred pacesi, the ground b^an to dedine agss- 
and he could, on turning round, only see the mast of the sloop. 

He immediately ran in the direction of Portsmouth, which lie avtf 
nearly half a league before him, standing out in the haze of the monuB; 
with its houses and towers. 

Beyond Portsmouth, the sea was covered with vessels, whew idie& 
like a forest of poplars, bent with each breath of the wind. 

Pelton, in Ids rapid walk, repassed in his mind all which two ytaad 
meditations and a lon^ residence among partisans furnished of aocos' 
tions, true or false, asamst the favourite of James I. and Charles I 

When he compared the public crimes of this minister stBrthngoraM 
European crimes, if so we may say, with the private and unknown eriofl 
with which milady had charged him, Pelton found that the more oollpiNF 
of the two men which formed the character of Buckinghm wv t^ 
one of whom the public knew not the life. This was beouas bk J^ 
80 strange, so new, and so ardent made him view the inlaaiMS md 
imaginary accusations of lady de Winter as we view, through ssagni- 
fying glass, as frightfhl monsters, atoms in reality imperoeptilb by tbe 
nde of an ant. 

The rapidity of his walk heated his blood still more ; the idea that be 
left behind him, exposed to a frightful vengeance, the woman he lored, 
or rather that he adored as a saint^ the emotion he had eznerieooedi 
present fatigue, altogether exalted ms mind above human feehng& 

He entered Portsmouth about eight o'clock in the morning; the whob 
population was on foot ; drums were beating in the streets and in tbe 
port : the troops about to be embarked were marchmg towarde tbe m» 

Pelton arrived at the palace of the Admiralty, covered with dosLand 
streaming with perspiration. His oouutenanoiBb uraaUyso pala vis 
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3iirpl6 with heat and passion. The sentinel wanted to renulse Mm, but 
Helton called to the omcer of the post, and drawing from his pocket the 
letter of which he was the bearer— 

*' A pressing messase from the lord de Winter/' said he. 
At the name of lord de Winter, who was known to be one of his grace's 
^cnost intimate friends, the officer of the post gave orders for Felton to 
l3e allowed to pa^, who, besides, wore the uniform of a naval officer. 
Pelton darted into the palace. 

At the moment he entered the vestibule, another man was entering 
likewise, covered with dust, and out of breath, leaving at the gate a 
post-horse, which, as soon as he had aUghted from it, sank down 
exhausted. 

Felton and he addressed Patrick, the duke's confidential valet-de- 
' chambre, at the same moment. Felton named lord de Winter, the 
unknown would not name anybody, and asserted that it was to the duke 
alone he should make himself known. Each was anxious to gain admis- 
sion before the other. 

Patrick^ who knew lord de Winter was in affairs of duty and in rela- 
tions of friendship with the duke, gave the preference to him who came 
in his name. The other was forced to wait, and it was easily to be seen 
how he cursed the delay. 

The valet-de-chambre led Pelton through a large hall, in which waited 
the deputies from La Boohelle. headed by the prince de Soubise, and 
introduced him into a closet, where BuckiD^ham, just out of the bath, 
was finishing his toilet, on which, as at all times, he bestovred extraor- 
dinary attention. 
" Lieutenant Felton, on the part of the lord de Winter," said Patrick. 
** From lord de Winter !" repeated Buckingham ; " let him come in." 
Felton entered. At that moment Buckingham was throwing upon a 
couch a rich robe-de-chambre worked with gold, to put on a blue velvet 
doublet embroidered with pearls. 

"Why did not the baron come himself?" demanded Buckingham ; 
" I expected him this morning." 

"He desired me to tell your grace," replied Felton, "that he very 
much regretted not having that honour, but that he was prevented by 
the guard he is obliged to keep at the castle." 
** X es, I know," said Buckingham ; ** he has a prisoner." 
** It is of that prisoner I wish to speak to your grace," replied Felton. 
"Well, then, speak I" 

" That which I have to say of her can only be beard by yourself, my 
lord !" 

''Leave us, Patrick" said Buckingham, "but remain within sound 
of the belL I will call you presently." 
Patrick went out. 

"We are alone, sir," said Buckingham^" speak !" 
" My lord," said Felton, " the baron de Winter wrote to you the other 
day to request you to sign an order of embarkation relative to a young 
woman named Charlotte Backson." 

" Tes, sir, and I answered him, that if he would bring or send me that 
ordor 1 would sign it." 
" H.ere it is, my lord." 
*' Give it to me," said the duke. 

And, taking it from Felton, he cast a rapid glance over the paper, 
and perceiving that it was the one that had been mentioned to him, he 
placed it on the table, took a pen, and prepared to sign it. 
* I ask yonr pardon, my lord," said Felton, stopping the duke ; " but 




m 

InMnameof this jomig wobui ?* 
** Yea» sir, I do Imov ii,' rqified tte 

ink. 
" TImo yoor gnMse kamn kvivil ■hm?" afad ^dtaa^aai^ 

tone. 

^Tai^ I know thift too,-" nd tts duks 
FeltonKrewpde. 

"Audi knowing thai ml obbm^ ny WV 
gignittullheBame?* 

TDoubtleML I win," said Bockhudam. 'm 

*I cannot Delieve." oontinued rdton, in a 
•harp and londi, " ttiaft your giaoe knowa Aak ik is to ladbr ^ ^• 
thisrelateiw" 

*I do know it perfectly wgfl,aIflioneJhImBrtc oufa» Ii 

that you know it f " 

** And will your sraoe sign that order witfaoat re —Mae ? 

Buckingham looaed at the young man with mnch * 

" Do you know, air, that you are addng me itgj 
and that it ia very silly, on my (ail to answer them ? 

''Beply to them, my lord," said Felton; "thecneonateaeeBannc 
•eriouf> iium perhaps you imagine." 

Buckingham reflected that the young man, coBuns froan krd i 
Winter, perhaps spoke in his name, and softened his wumner a httfe. 

" Doubtless, witnout any remorse," said he, " the baian kaowi^ as «% 
as myself, that lady de Wmter is a very guilty woman, and H is tntfK 
her ^en faTourably to remit her punishment to tnnqportalion." 

The duke put his pen to the paper again. 

^ You will not sign that order, my lord !" aaid Fdton, making a stf: 
towards the duke. 

" I will not sign this order ! " said Buckingham, "and why noi?' 

" Because you will consult your own conscience, and yoa wiU do jostia 
to my lady."^ 

*' X should do justice to my hdy hy sending her tol^lmni," aud fie 
duke ; '^ my lady is an infamous woman." 

*' My lord, lady de Winter is an angel; you know that she i%«MlI 
demand her liberty of you." 

** Why, the man must be mad to talk to me in tiiis manner !"aii 
Buckingham. 

" My lord, excuse me! I speak as I am able; I restrain myself lil 
I can. But, my lord, think of what you are about to do, and beam 
ofjKoingtoofar!" 

^What do you say P Ood pardonme ! " cried Buckingham, "ImBf 
think the man threatens me I " 

" No. my lord, I still pray, and I m to you : one drop of water oifioa to 
make tne full yase oyerflolfl^ one slight fault may draw down panahaeDt 
upon the head spared amioBt many crimes." 

** Master Felton " said Buckingham, " you will please to withdnv, tnd 
place yourself under arrest immediately." 

** You shall hear me to the end. my lord. You haye sedaoed this young 
girl, you haye outraged, defiled ner ; repair your crimes towards Imt, let 
Her go free, and I wul require nothing else of you." 

" You will require 1 " said Buckingham, looking at Felton with s»- 
tonishmeni, and dwelling upon each syllable of the words as he uo- 
nounoed them. 

' -'^" continued Felton, becoming more excited ai heq»k»- 
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'' lord, beware ! all England is tired of your iniquities ; nnr lord, you 
» abused tbe royal power, which you ha^e almost usurped : my lord, 
axe beld in horror by God and men ; God will punish you nereafter, 
X will punish you here ! " 

^Well ! this ia too muoh ! *' cried Buckingham, making a stop towards 
door. 

^elton barred his passage. 

X ask it humbly ofyou,my lord," said he; "mga the order for the 
eration of lady de Winter ; reflects ^^ is a woman you have dis- 
noured.** 

'* Withdraw, sor," said Buckingham, " or I will call my attendant^ and 
.veyou placed in irons." 

** Tou Bhall not call " said Felton, throwing himself between the duke 
id the bell i>laced upon a gueridon inamstea with silvw : ** beware, my 
»rd, you are in the hands of God t " 

** In the hands of the devil, 70U mean 1 " oiied Buokindiam, raising 
is voice so as to attract the notice of his people^ without absoluteur calling. 
'* Sign, my lord, sign the liberation of lady de Winter," said Eelton, 
lolding a paper to the duke. 
** What, by force ! you are joking ! hilloa ! Patrick ! " 
« Sign, my lord I " 
"14ever.'^ 
"Never?" 

** Who waits there ! " cried the duke aloud, and at the same time 
sprang towards his sword. 

But Pelton did not gdve him time to draw it ; he held l^e knife with 
which milady had stabbed herself, open in his bosom ; at one bound he 
was upon the duke. 

At that moment Patrick entered the room, crying— 
** A letter from France, my lord." 

'* Prom Prance ! " cried Buckingham, forgetting everything on think- 
ing fh>m whom that letter came. 

Pelton took advantage of this moment and plunged the knife into his 
side up to the handle. 
"Ah! traitor!" cried Buckingham,'* thou haat killed me I" 
** Murder !" screamed Patrick. 

Pelton cast his eyes round for means of esoaoe, and seeing the door 
free, he rushed into the next chamber, in which, as we said> the depu«- 
ties from La BocheUe were waiting, crossed it as quickly as posslDle, 
and precipitated himself towards the stairoase ; but upon ti^e first 
step ne met lord de Winter, who, seeing him pale, conftised, livid, and 
stained with blood both on his hands and face, seised him, crying— 

" I knew it ! I guessed it ! but too late by a minute, imfortunate, 
unfortmute that I am !" 

Pelton made no resistance : lord de Winter placed him in the 
bands of the guards, who led him, whilst awaiting fresh orders, to a 
little terraoe looking out upon the sea : and then the baion luMtened to 
the dttke. 

At the ory uttered hj the duke and the scream of Patrick, the maa 
whom Felton had met m the antechamber, rushed into the closet. 

He found the duke reclining upon a sofa» with his hand pressed upon 
the wound. 

"Laporte,"8aid the duke in a faint voice, ''Laporte, do youooBie 
fromker?" 

"Ytt, monseigneur," replied the ftithAil <doak-bearer of Aaae ef 
Ajttrtriat "but too late perhi^B*" 
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" Bi]«Doe ! Lapoite^ yon may be o^erlieard : Patrick, let no one^^ 
oh ! I cannot tell what she says to me ! my God ! I am 4yin8^ 

And the duke fainted. 

In the meanwhile, lord de Winter, the deputies, the leaden of 
expedition, the officers of Buckingham's household, had all mad^ r 
way into toe chamber : ones of cespair resounded on all sides, 
news which filled the palaoe with tears and groans soon became k3ftc< 
and was spread throughout the dty. 

The report of a cannon announced that something new anl im 
peoted had taken place. 

Lord de Winter tore his hair in agony. 

"Too late by a minute !" cried he, too late by a minute! oh. f : 
God! my God! what a misfortune !" 

He had been informed at seven o'clock in the morning that a ladd 
of ropes was floating from one of the windows of the castle; hei 
hastened to milaihrs chamber, found it empty, the window open, t: 
the bars filed, had remembered the verbal caution d'Aitagoan b 
transmitted to him by his messenger, had trembled for the dokc^ r 
running to the stable, without taking time to have a horse saddled, b 
jumped upon the first he came to, had galloped off at fuU speed, fa» 
alighted in the oourtvard, had ascended the stairs predpitaiely, ir 
on the top step, as we nave said, had met Felton. 

The duke, however, was not dead; he recovered a little, opened b 
eyes, and hope revived in all hearts. 

** Gentlemen," said he. "leave me alone with Patrick and Laponie.- 
Ah ! is that you, de Winter ! you sent me a strange muHmMi t^ 
morning; see what a state he has placed me in !" 

"Oh, my lord!" cried the baron, "*! shall never console misd' 
for it" 




pray you?* 

The baron went out sobbing with grief. 

There only remained in the closet of the wounded duke, Laporfe a»f 
Patrick. A doctor was being sought for. but none was yet found. 

" You will Uve, milord, you will live !'' repeated the faithful semot 
of Anne of Austria, on ms knees before the duke's sofa. 

" What has she written to me ?" said Buckingham, feebly, streaming 
with blood, and suppressing his sAony to speak of her he loved ;>-''wbit 
has she written to me P read me ner letter." 

"Oh! milord!" saidLaporte. 

" Obey, Laporte ; do you not see I have no time to lose ?" 

Laporte broke the seal, and placed the paper before the efft <" 
the duke ; but Buc^gham in vain endeavoured to make oai <&0 
writing. 

" B/em !" said he, "read ! I cannot see, read then ! for soon, vv- 
baps, I shall not hear, and I shall die without knowing what she Im' 
written to me." 

Laporte made no more difficulty, and read. 

" Milord,— By that which, since I have known you, I have suffered IjT 
you and for you, I conjure you, if you have any care for my repose, to 
interrupt those great armaments which you are prepanng tato^ 
Pranoe, to nut an end to a war, of which it is publicly said retigum i> 
the ostensible cause, and of which, it is generally wbiqwred, your lofe 
'^*~ *ne 18 the ooncealed and real oause. This war may notoni^ fariflg 
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catastroplieB upon England and Pranoe, but misfoitones upon you, 
nilord, for wnioh I should never console myself. 
' ** !Be careful of your life, which is menaced, and which will he dear to 
oie from the moment I am not obUged to see an enemy in you. 

" Tour affectionate 

Suokinsham collected all his remsuniuR stren^h to listen to the 
reading ofthe letter ; tiien, when it was ended, as u he had met with a 
liitter disappointment: — 

** Have srou nothing else to say to me, yourself, Laporte ?" asked he. 
** Yes. milord ! the qaeen charged me to tell you to be very careful. 
for she nas been informed that vour assassination would be attempted.'* 
*' And is that all ? is that all ?^ replied Buckingham, impatiently. 
She likewise charged me to tell you, that she still loved you." 
Ah !" said Buckingham, '* God be praised ! my death, then, will not 
be to her as the death of a stranger !" 
iMorie burst into tears. 

'* Patrick," said the duke, " bring me the casket in which the diamond 
studs were kept." 

Patrick brought the object desired, which Laporte recognised as 
liaving belonged to the queen. 

*' Now the sachet of white satin, upon which her cipher is embroidered 
inpearls." 

Patrick again obeyed. 

** Her& Laporte," said Buckingham, '* these are the only remem- 
brances I ever received from her, this silver casket and these letters. 
ITou will restore them to her migesty : and as a last memorial— (he 

looked around for some valuable object)— you will add " 

He still sought ; but his eyes darkened l^ death met with nothing but 
the knife which had fallen from the hand of Felton, still smoking with 
the blood spread over its blade. 

** And you will add to them this knife," said the duke, pressing the 
hand of Laporte. He had just strength enough to place the socket at 
the bottom of the silver casket, and to let the knife lall into it making 
a sign to Laporte that he was no longer able to speak ;— and then, in a 
last convulsion, with which he had not the power to contend, he slipped 
off the sofa on the floor. 
Patrick uttered a loud cry. 

Buckingham endeavoured to smile a last time ; but death arrested 
his wish^ which remained engraven on his brow like a last kiss of love. 

At this moment the duke's surgeon arrived, quite terrified ; he was 
already on board the admiral's ship, from whicn he had been oblig^ to 
be fetched. 

He approached the duke, took his hand, held it for an instant in his 
own, and letting it fall— 
** AU is useless." said he, " he is dead !" 
** Dead ! dead r screamed Patrick. 

At this cry all the crowd came again into the apartment, and throngh- 
ottt the paJaoe and town there was nothing out consternation and 
tumult. 

As soon as lord de Winter saw Buckingham was dead, he ran to 
?eltoD, whom the soldiers still guarded on the terrace of the palace. 

** Miserable wretch !" said he to the young man, who since the death 
of Buckingham had re^piined that coolness and self-possession which 
nererftflieralMuidonedhun; "miserable wretch I what nasttboa done?" 



* I liMe ftfenged myself !" nid he. 

"Avenged yourself !" odd the beron ; " ntber say fhat you lisfeK^ 
m Ml instrament to that aooursed woman ; but I swear to jroo tint'- 
crime shail be her last orime." 

** I don't know what you meaD," replied Felton,qiuetly ; 'andu 
ignorant of whom you are speaking, my lord: I Killed the dub 
Buckingham because he twice refused you yourself to appoinl : 
captain : 1 have punished him for his injusttoeL tliat is alL" 

ve Winter, qmte stupefied, looked on while the soldiers bound Att: 
and oould not tell what to tmnk of such insensibility. 

One thing alone^ however, tiirew a ehade over the pallid Imv 
Felton. At every noise he heard, the simple Puritan fanmed he rer. 
nised tiie step and voice of mila^ coming to throw henelf into his ic 
to accuse henelf, and meet deatn with mm. 

All at once he started— his eves became fixed upon a paaat of tfaesa 
which the terrace upon which ne was overlooked ; with the eag^ ^* 
of a sailor, he had recognised there, where another would have only sk 
a gull hovering over the waves, the sail of the sloop, whicdi was dincfc^ 
towards the coast of France. 

He grew deadly pale, placed his hand upon his hearty which n 
breakiniL and at once perceived all the treachery. 

" One last favour, my lord !" said he to the baron. 

" What is that r replied his lordship. 

"What o'clock is it r 

The baron drew out his watck 

** It wants ten minutes to nine." 

Hihtdy had advanced her departure by an hour and a half; as soon s 
die heara the cannon which announced the fatal event, she luul ordered 
the anchor to be weighed. 

1%e vessel was making way under a blue sky at a great distenoe ta 
the coast. 

'' God has so willed it !" said he, with the resignation of a fiyaitie; 
hut without, however, bein^ able to take his eyes from that ship on board 
of which he doubtless ftmaed he could distinguish the white pfasakn 
of her to whom he had sacrificed his life. 

Be Winter followed his look, observed his feelings and guessed aO. 

" Be punished alone, in the first place, miserable man l^ said lord de 
Winter to Felton, who was being draned away with his eyes tonxd 
towards the sea, " but I swear to you, by the memory of my brother 
whom I loved so much, that vour accomplice is not saved." 

Felton hung down his head without pronouncing a eyllable. 

As to lord de Winter, he descended the stairs n^y, and wnt 
straight to the port 



CHAPTEE LX. 

InFranoe* 



Thi first fear of the king of England, Charles I, on learning tiie 
death of the duke, was that such terrible news might diaooanw» ^' 
Bodiellais ; he endeavoured, says Biohelieu in his memoin, to ooaceal 
it from them as long as possible, closing all the ports of his kingdoiD, tod 
careAiUy keeping watoh that no vessel should go oat until the army 
which Buokin^uuDi w^ getting together had set sail, taking upon huB- 
sdAiadeftidterBuekinghaBi,teittpetintenditBd^ptt^ 
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'Bie oarried the striotness of this order so far as to detain in EnfLand 
cue ambassadors of Denmark, who had taken leave, and the ordmary 
oTkbassador of Holland, who was to take baok to the port of Flushing 
lie India merchantmen of which Charles I. had maide restitution to 
lie United Provinces. 

Sut as he did not think of giving this order till five hours after the 
)^ent| that is to say, till two adock in the afternoon, two vessels had 
ilreaay left the port: the one bearing, as we know, milady, who, 
ilready anticipating the event was further confirmed in that belief by 
seeing the blaick flag flying at the mast-head of the admiral's ship. 

As to the second vessel, we will tell hereafter whom it earned, and 
liow it set sail 

During all this time nothing fresh occurred in the camp at La 
^Rochelle; only the king, who ^ew weary everywhere, but perhaps a 
little more so m the camp than in any other place, resolved to go incog- 
xiito and spend the festivals of St. Louis at St Germain's, and asked the 
cardinal to order him an escort of twenty musketeers only. The 
cardinal, who sometioNs beoeune weary of the lung, granted this leave 
of absence with great pleasure to his royal lieutenant, who promised to 
return about the 15th of September. 

M. de Tr^ville, upon being informed by his eminence, made up his 

Sortmanteau, and as, without knowing the cause, he knew thegreat 
esire and even imperative want that his friends had to return to Farii^ 
be fixed upon them, of course, to form part of the escort. 

The four young men heard the news a quarter of an hour after M. de 
Tr^ville, for they were the first to whom ne communicated it It was 
then that d'Artagnan appreciated the favour the cardinal had conferred 
upon him by making him at last pass into the musketeers, for without 
that circumstance he would have been forced to remain in the camp 
whilst his companions left it. 

It must be admitted that this impatience to return toward Paris had 
for oause the danger which Madame Bonaoieux would run of meeting 
at the Convent of Bethune with milady, her mortal enemy. Arami% 
therefore, had written immediately to Marie Miohon, that seamstress at 
Tours who had such fine acfiuaintances, to obtain from the queen 
authority for Madame Bonadeux to leave the convent and to retire 
either into Lomdne or Bel^um. Thev had not long to wait for aa 
answer ; a week after, Aramis received the following letter : — 

** My dear oousin,— With this you will receive the order from mjr 
sister to withdraw our little servant from the convent of Bethune^ the 
air of which you think does not agree with her. My sister sends ^rou 
this order with great pleasure, for she is very partial to the little girl, 
and to whom she intends to be more serviceable hereafter. 

** I salute you. 

** MASn MlCHOK." 

' In this letter was enclosed an order conceived in these terms : 

« The superior of the Convent of Bethune will place in the hands of 
the person who shall present this note to her, the novice who entered 
the convent upon my recommendation and imder my patronage. 

" At the Louvre, August 10th, 1628." " Akhbl" 

It may be easily imasined how the relationship between Aramis and 
a seamstress who (Mea the queen her sister amused the young men: 
but Aramis, after having blushed up to the eyes at the gross jokes of 
PorthoB, begged his friends not to revert to the subject again, declaring 



tfaaiiftoottier nnc^ word were odd to liim about i^ lie wodi?* 
■gun implore bis ooaan to interfere in siidi aifidrs. 

There wis no ftuiher qoeatkm. therefore| of Merie '^i^**^* ss 
tbe (bar mnsketeers, wbo, oesideB^ bad what they wanted : that ws: 
order to withdraw Madame Bonacienx from the oonment of the Ci 
meUtes of Bethone. It was true that this order wonkl not be of 
use to them whilst tb^ were in camp at La Rocihelle, that is to a? 
the other end of Franoe; therefore d'Artivnan was aoiiis to 9sk]» 
of absence of M. de Tr^ville^ confiding to him candidTy the imperii! 
of his departure, when the news was transmitted to him na well a^ 
bii three friends, that the kmg was about to set oat fi»> Bans wit&s 
escort of twenty mosketeenL and that they formed past of the esooci 

Their joy was great Tne lackeys were sent on before with ± 
\j%m^^ and they set oat on the morning of the 16th. 

Tne cardinal accompanied his nuyesty fit»m Sorgdres to Mami^ e 
there the king and ms minister took leaYe of each other with si* 
demonstrations of friendship. 

The Idng; bowtrer, who sought amusemen^ whilst travelling ssfli 
as possible, for he was anxious to be in Paris by. the 23rd, stopped frs 
time to time to fl^ the pieu a pastime for which the taste bad bv 
formerly communicated to him b^ De Luynes, and for whidi be k 
always preserved a great nredilection. Oat of the twen^ mndceteA 
sixteen, when the tbing nappened, rejoiced greatly at this relaxstift, 
but the other four cursed it heartily. jyArtagnan^ in particulsr, badt 
perpetual buzsingin bis ears, which Porthos explamed thus: — 

'^A. very greatlady told me that that means somebody is talkiogtf 
you somewhere." 

At length the escort passed thrDugb Paris, on the 23rd, in the nigiit' 
the king thanked M. de Tr^ville, and permitted him to distribute lesiv 
of absence for four dayi^ upon condition that the &voured jparties sbooU 
not appear in any pubhc place, under penalty of the Bastille. 

The four first leares granted, as may be imagined, were to our foor 
friends. Still further, Athoe obtained of M. de Tr^ville six days instnd 
of four, and introduced into these six days two more nights, for th9 
set out on the 24th, at five o'clock in the evening, and, as a fiirther 
kindness, M. de Tr^ville post-dated the leave to the 26th in ti» 
morning. 

** Good lord!" said d'Artagnan, who, as we have often said, nenr 
doubted of anything—" it appears to me that we are making a gieit 
trouble of a very simple thing : in two days, and by knocking up two or 
three horses ( which I care little about, as I have plenty of money) 1 am 
»t Bethune, I present my letter from the queen to the superior, lod/ 
brins back the dear treasure I go to seek, not into Lorrame, aotolv 
Belgium, but to Paris ; where she will be much bettor concealed, jarth 
eularly whilst the cardinal is at La Bocbelle. Well, once returned ftw 
the campaign, half bv the protection of her cousin, half in frwsroC 
what we have personally done for her, we shall obtam from theflaem 
what we desire. Bemain, then, where you are, and do not euunt 
yourselves with useless fatigue : myself and Planchet^ that is all tbal 
such a simple expedition as this requires." 

To this Athos replied quietly— 

** We, also, have money left ; for I have not yet drunk all my shsze of 
the diamondf, and Porthos and Aramis have not eaten all theiiSL We 
are, therefore, in a condition to knock up four hones as well as one. 
But consider, d'Artasnan," added he in a tone so solenmthatitniade 
the young man shudder, ** consider that Bethune is a oily at whkh the 



ml lias vai>^iTited to meet a woman, who, whereyeir she goei^ 
^ misery with her. If you had only to deal with four men, d'Ar- 
Q., X if^ould allow you to go alone:— you have to do with thai 
,xi — if^e will go, and I hope to God tnat with our four lackeys we 
ye in sufficient number. 
'ou. terrify me, Athos»" cried d'Artagnan ; " my God ! what do yoa 
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•jvery thing !" replied Athos. 

Axtagnan examined the countenances of his companions, which, 
that of Athos, wore an impression of deep anxiety, and they con- 
ed their route as fast as their horses could carry them, but without 
ng another word. 

n the evening of the 25th, as they were enterinK Arras, and as d'Ar- 
kan was dismounting at the auberge of the Merse d'Or to drink a 
B of wine, a horseman came out of the posting-yard, where he had 
I had a reli»r, starting off at a gallop, and witn a fresh hors^ and 
Lng the road to Paris. At the moment he was passing through the 
Dway into the street, the wind blew open the cloak in which he was 
'eloped although it was in the month of August, and lifted his hat^ 
ich the traveller seized with his hand at the moment it had left his 
hd, and pulled it down eagerly over his eyes. 
O'Arte^an, who had his eyes fixed upon this man, became very pale, 
1 let his ^lass fall 

' "What IS the matter, monsieur?^ said Flanchet "Oh! come! 
ntlemen! gentlemen! my master is ill ! " 

The three mends hastened towards d'Artagnan, but instead of finding 
ni ill. met him running towards his horse. Th^r stopped him at the door. 
'^ Wnerethe devil are you going to now, in this fasnion ?" cried Athos. 
'* It is he !" cried d'Artagnan, pale with passion, and with t^e sweat 
a his brow, " it is he ! let me overtake him !" 
** He? but what he ?" asked Athos. 
•• He. that man ! » 
"Whatman?" 

" That cursed man, my evil genius, whom I have always met with 
ivhen threatened by some misfortune : ne who accompanied the horrible 
9Voman when I met her for the first time, he whom 1 was seeking when 
I offended our Athos, he whom I saw on the ver^ morning Madame 
Bonadeux was carried off ! I have seen him ! that is he ! I recognised 
him when his doak blew open ! " 
" The devD." said Athos, musingly. 

** To horse f gentlemen, to horse ! let us pursue him ! we shall ove^• 
take him ! " 

"My dear friend," said Aramis, ''remember that it is an opposite 
direction to that in which we are goin^: that he has a fresh norse, 
and ours are fatigued, so that we shall disable our own horses without 
a chance of overtaking him. Let the man go, d'Artagnan, let us save 
the woman.** 

** Monsieur ! monsieur ! " cried a stable-man, running out and look- 
ing after the unknown, ** monsieur ! here is a paper which dropped out 
of your hat ! monsieur ! " 
'^Eriend,'* said d'Arta^an, " a half-pistole for that paper ! " 
** Ma foi ! monsieur, with great pleasure ! here it is ! " 
The 8table-maD. delightea with the good day's work he had done^ 
went into the yard anin : d'Artagnan unfolded the paper. 
^'Well?" eagerly aemanded allhis three friends. 
"Nothing but one word 1 '' said d'Artagnan. 
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TaL" mi AnouB, "bat that woid is the name of asm 
viHage? 

**ArmenUhes^ read Forthos ; ** Armenti^reB, I don't Imcfir 
place!" 

** And that name of a town or Tillage is whtten ia her faModl 
Athos. 

" Come on. then, come on, then," said d' Artagnan ; ** let ns 

Eaper carefully, perhaps I have not thrown awaj joj half-] ' 
orse, my friends, to horse ! " 
And the four friends galloped off on the road to Bethmift 




CHAPTEE LXI. 

Tbe Conyent of the Carmdites at Betihane. 

Gbbat criminals bear abomt them a kind of predestiiiakieiL 
makes them surmount all obstaclea, which makee them c 
dangers, till the moment which a weaned Providenoe has 
the rock of their impious fortunes. 

It was thus with milady ; she passed through the cvnlseiB of ben 
nations, and arrived at l^ulogne without aocidoit. 

When landing at Portsmouth, milady was an EngUakvomaiL vhcs 
the persecutions of the French drove from La Boohelle : vhea kuMiiE; 
at Boulogne, after a two day's passage, she passed for a fvenclHromB> 
whom the iinglish persecuted at PortaQBontb, oal of their ^Mtnd A 
IVance. 

Milady had likewise the best of passnorts : her beaaty. her vot^ 
appearance, and the liberality with which she distributed her iMtad^ 
freed from the usual formaUties, by the afikble smifo and grfbat ' 
manners of an old governor of the port^ who kissed her hand, she as)? 
remained long enough at Boulogne to put into l^e post a leHer, eei* ^ 
ceived in the following terms : — 

"To his Eminence Monseigneur the Cardinal de Biobeliea, ni^\ 
camp before BiocheUe : — 

'* Monseigneur, let your eminence be reassured, his grace the duke ^ 
Buokinghimi wUl not set owt for Prance. 
'* Boulogne, evening of the 25th. 

•*Miladyde • • • .' 

" P. S.— According to the desire of tout eminence, I am going to 
the Convent of the Carmelites of Bethune, where I vnll await fo^ 
orders." 

Accordingly, that same evening, milady commenoed her jonaif - 
night overtook her; she stopped, and slept at an aubme; at ^ 
o'clock the next morning she a^pun proceeded, and in tons kcnff 
after, entered Bethune. 

She inquired for the Convent of the Carmelites> and went to il im- 
mediately. 

The superior came out to her; milady showed her the oardiiial's 
order ; the abbess assigned her a chamber, and had breakfiut served. 

All the past was effisioed from the eyes of this woman, and her ]a(k% 
fixed on the future, beheld nothing but the high fortunes reserved for 
her by the cardinal, whom she had so successfully served, without his 
name being, in any way, mixed up with the sanguinary aflkir. The 
ever new passions which consumed ner, gave to her life the appeuiao^ 
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se clouds whioh float in the heavens refleoting Bometimes aznie, 
lines fire, sometimes the opaque blackness of the tempest, and 
. leaive no traces upon the oirth behind them but devastation 

&r Inreakftst, the abbess came to pay her a visit; there is very 
imuseuient in the cloister, and the good superior was eager to make 
lintanoe with hernew nensioner. 

Lady wished to please the abbess : now this was a very easy matter 
> -woman ao really superior as she was: she endeavoured to be 
sable, and she vras charming, winning the good superior by her 
»d oonversation and by the graces spread over ner whole person. 
le abbess, who was a daugnter of a noble house, took particular 
;lit in histories of the courl^ whioh so seldom travel to the ex- 
lities of the kingdom, and which, above all, have so much difficulty 
>enetratixig the walls of convents, at whose gates the noise of the 
\d appears to die away. 

[ilady, on the contra^, was quite conversant in all aristocratic in- 
^es, amidst which she had oonstantlv lived for five or six years : 
made it her busmess, then, to amuse the good abbess with the mun- 
le practices of the court of France, mixed with the extravagant 
notions of the king; she made for her the scandalous chronicle of the 
ds and ladies of the comt, whom the abbess knew perfectly by name ; 
lohed lightly on the amours of the queen and the duke of Bucking- 
tao, taUdns a great deal to induce her auditor to talk a little. 
But the abbeai contented herself with listening and smiling, without 
t>lyiiiK a word. Milady, however, saw that this style of conversation 
nusea her very much, and continued ; only she now turned her chat 

the direction of the cardinal. 

; But she was greatly embarrassed; she did not know whether the 
Dbess vras a royalist or a oardinalist : she therefore confined herself to a 
rudent middle course ; but the abbess, on her part^ maintained a 
leserve still more prudent, contenting herself with making a profound 
QcUnation of the head every time that the fair traveller pronounced 
he name of his eminence. 

I Milady bemn to conceive she should soon grow weanr of a convent 
ife ; she resolved then to risk something; in order that she xmght know 
aow to act afterwards. Desirous of seeing how far the discretion of tiie 
good abbess would go, she began to tell a story, obscure at first, but very 
circumstantial afterwards, of the cardinal, relating the amours of the 
^minister with Madame d'Aiguillon, Marion de Lorme, and several other 
women of gallantry. 
I The abbtts listened more attentively, grew animated by degrees, and 

smiled. 

*' Good !" thought milady, ''she takes a pleasure in my conversation ; 
, if she is a cardinalisiL she nas no fanaticism in her partiality." 
, She then went on to describe the persecutions exercised bv the car- 
I ^al upon his enemies. The abbess only crossed herself, without 

approving or disapproving. 
This oonfirmed milady in her opinion, that the abbess was rather a 

royalist than a cardinaust. Milady, therefore, continued, heightening 
I her narrations more and more. 

*^ I am Tery little acquainted with all these matters," said the abbess 

at length; "but however distant from the court we may be, however 

remote from the interests of the world we may be placed, we have 

very sad examples of what you have related ;• and one of our pen* 

2 C 
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rionen fats flnflfered mnoh flrom the Tmcreuice aad i>ersecat 
Monsieur le CardinaL" 

** €>ne of your peosioiiets!'' Slid milady;** oh! my God ! ix>or vc 
I pi^ her then ! ' 

^ And you haTe reason to do so; for she is mnoh to be pitied 
prisonment^ menaoes, ill-treatment she has suffered ewesrytbang, 
after all" resumed the abbess, "Monsieur le Cardinal Iisb. pei 
plausible motlTes for acting thus, and though she has the look 
anjB^ we must not always judfe people by appeanmoes.'* 

'Good!" said milady to hersdu, ^'who knows! I am mbotit, per 
to disoo^Tor something here, I am in the vein." 

And she tried to give her oountenanoe an i^ipeanxioe of pe 
candour. 

"Alas !" said milady, **! know it is so ; it is said thst we magi 
trust to the ithysiognomy : but in what then shall we place a 
dence if not in the most heautiM work of the Lord? ,Aa f<»> 
I shall be deceived all my lifo, perhaps, but I shall alwaars faavef 
in a person whose oountenanoe mspires me with sympathy.*' 

*' ion would then be tempted to believe,** said the ahhesE^ *1 
this young person vras innocent?" 

*M. le Cardinal does not always puisne crimes," and she; ^ib 
an certain virtues that he pursues more severely tbanoertun oflbnoE 

" Permit me, madame, to o gp r eos my surprise," said the abbess. 

"Upon what oooadon ?" said milady, with the utmost ingeoiioDsne 

" Upon the laagnaoa you hold." 

" What do you fina so astonidiing in that language? * said milid 
smiling. 

"You are the friend of the cardinal for he sends ^imm hither, &a 
yet " 

"And yet I speak ill of ham," replied milady, finishing the thoogii 
of tiie superior. 

* At leait^ you don't speak well of him." 

"That is beoanse I am not his friend," said she, sighiiift " but tii 
victim ! " 

"Well, but this letter bf which he leoommends you to me?" 

" Is an order for me to confine myself to a sort of prisoa, froc 
which he vrill release me by one of his sateUites." 

"But why have you not fled ?" 

" Whither should I go ? Do you believe there is a spot on the corf > 
which the cardinal cannot reach, if he takes the trouble to stret ^ 
forth his hand! If I were a man, certainly that would be pomb\\ 
but what can a woman do ? . This young pensioner of yonn^ hsssb* 
endeavoured to fly ? " 

" N0| that is true ; but she,— tiiat is another tiling; for I bafisie she 
is detamed in Prance by some love affair." 

" Ah ! " said nulady, with a sigh, "if she is in love, sfaeisnotillogefther 
wretched." 

" Then," said the abbess, "looking at her with ioflnasing mteresk^ I 
behold another poor persecuted woman ? " 

"Alas! yes !" said milady. 

The abbess looked at her for an instant with uneasinesi^ as if a fresh 
thought had arisen in her mind. 

" You are not an enemy of our holy foith ? " said she, hedtating^. 

**Whol IF" cried imlady, " I a Protestant! Oh ! no, I attest the 
God who hearsus, tha^ on Uie contraryi I am a fervent GMIraba'' 

"Then, madame," said the abbess, smiling," be reaanued.'tJu house 
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bich. you are shall not be a very hard prison, and we wUl do all in 
Po^wer to make you in love with your captivity. You will find here^ 
^PX^^9 the young woman of whom I spoke, who is persecuted, no 
yt, xr& oonsequenoe of some court intrigue. She is amiable and well- 
wed.** 

'What is her name?" 

pile "Was sent to me by some one of high rank, under the name of 

^- X have not endeavoured to disoover her other nameu" 

I Sj^^ ! *' cried milady; "what I are you sure ?** 

■That slie is called so ? Tes, madame. Bo you know her ?" 
^uady smiled to herself at the idea which had occurred to her. that 
^ ^^i^t ^ 1^^ o^ waiting-maid. There was connected with tne re- 
i^aibranoe of this girl a remembraooe of anger, and a desire of ven- 
a^ce disordered the features of milady, but which, however, imme- 
^itely recovered the calm and benevolent expression which this woman 
. a hundred Daces had for a moment aUowed them to lose, 
i And when can I see this young lady, for whom I already feel so 
'*^4E(ta symiMkthy P " asked milady. 

, vVhy, this evening,** said the abbess : " to-day even. But you hava 
sen travelling these four days, as you told me : this morning you rose 
b five o'clodc ; you must stand in need of repose. Go to bed and sleep,. 
ft dinner-time we will call you." 

I Although milady would very wiHingkr have gone without sleep, sus- 
f^ined as she was by all liie exatements that a fresh adventure awaikened 
n her hearty ever uiirsting for intrigues, she nevertheless accepted the 
^ffer of the superior : during tiie last fifteen days she had experienced so 
manv and such various emotions, that U her frame of inm was still 
^^pame of supporting fttigue, ha mind required repose. 

Bhe therefore took leave of the abbess, and went to bed. BofUy rodced 
I by the ideas of vengeance which the name of Kitty bad naturally 
brought back to her thouriitB. She remembered that almost unlimited 
promise which the cardinai had given her if she succeeded in her enter- 
. prise. She had saooeeded, d'Artegnan was then in her power ! 
' One thing alone frightened her; that was, the remembrance of her 
. husband, the count de la IPksre, whom she had thought dead, or at least 
, expatriated, and whom she found again in Athos, tiie best friend of 

.But also^ if he was the friend of d'Artasnan, he must have lent him 

I his assisfeanoe in all the proceedings by the means of which the queen 

, had defeated the proieots of Ins eminence: if he was the frioad of 

d'ArtagnsD, he was the enemy of the cardinal ; and she, doubtless, 

should succeed in enveloping him in the folds of the vengeance hy 

' which she hoped to destroy the young musketeer. 

All these hopeswereso many sweet ^ouj^its for milady; ao^ rocked 
by them, she soon fell adeep. f 

She was awakened by a sofb voices, which sounded at the foot of her 
bed. She opened her eyes, and saw the abbess, accomnanied by a young 
woman, with li^t hair and a delicate complexion, wiio fixed upon her 
a look roll of benevolent curiosity. 

The &oe of the young woman was entirely unknown to her ; each 
examined the other with great attention, whilst exchangin|[;tiie custo* 
mary compliments ; both were very handsome, but of quite different 
styles of beauty. Milady, however^ smiled on observing that she excelled 
the young woman by far in her hi^h air and aristocratic bearing. It i» 
true that the habit of a novice, which the young woman woro, was not 
very adTutageoiu in a oontest of this kiacL 

2oa 
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The abbeBB introduoed them to each other ; then, when this fonmi 
was gone through, as her duties called her to the church, she left 
two young women alone. 

The noTioe, seeing milady remained in bed, was about to follow 
example of the superior ; but milady stopped her. 

** How, madame," said she, '* I have scarcely seenyou, and jroii aires 
wish to deprive me of your company, upon whion I had reclcone^ 
little, I must confess, during the tune I have to pass here f* 

" No. madame," replied the novice, " onlv I thought I had chosen . 
time ill : you were asleep— you are firagued." 

" WeU,^' said milady^ " what can people who are asleep wish forr 
happy awakening. This awakening vou nave mven me: allow me tht 
to enjoy it at mv ease ;" and taking her hand, she drew her towards ti 
chair by the bedside. 

The novice sat down. 

** How unfortunate I am ! " said she ; ** I have been here six moot!: 
without the shadow of an amusement ; you arrive, and your preset: 
was likely to afford me delightftil company, and I expect, accordiojr t 
all probability, from one moment to another, to leave the convent ? " 

** Are you then going soon ? " asked milady. 

" At least I hope so.* said the novice, with an expression of joy wiac: 
she made no effort to disguise. 

*' I think I learned vou had suffered persecutions from the cardioair 
continued milady ; ** tnat would have been another motive for symptth} 
between us." 

*' What I have heard then from our |;ood mother is true; you bare 
likewise been a victim of that wicked pnest ? " 

"Hush ! " said milady ; ** let us no^ even here^ sneak thus of him; 
ahnost all my misfortunes arise from my having saia nearly what joa 
have said, before a woman whom I thought my friend, and who betnj^ 
me. Are you also the victim of a treachery?" 

" No," said the novice, '* but of mv devotedness; of a devotednes to 
a woman I loved, for whom I would have laid down my life, for whom I 
would still do so." 

** And who has abandoned you, is that it P " 

" I have been sujffioiently ux^ust to believe so ; but during the hit tvo 
or three da^s I have obtained proof to the contrary, for which I thank 
God ! for it would have cost me very dear to think she had totgotUsa 
me. But you, madame, you appear to be free ; and if you were iitcbned 
to fly« it only rests with yourself to do so." 

** Whither would ^ou have me go, without friend^ without mcauj* 
in a part of Franco with which I am unacquainted, and where I hsvo 
never been before." 

*' Oh ! " cried the novice, " as to friends^ you would have them wMr- 
ever you wenl^ you appear so good and are so beautiful ! " 

** That does not prevent," replied milady, softening her smile mas to 
give it an angelic expression, ** my being alone or being perseoutei" 

" Hear me/* said the novice ; '* we must trust in heaven ; there ilmys 
comes a moment when the good you have done pleads your oaose beftoe 
God ; and, see, perhaps it is a happiness for voil numble and powtfleEBis 
I am, that you have met with me : for, if I leave this place; well! I 
have powerful friends, who, after having exerted themselves on my 
account, may also exert themselves for you." 

" Oh I when I said I was alone," said milady, hoping to make the 
novice speak by speaking of herself, " it is not for want of some highly- 
placed friends ; but these friends themselves tremble before the cumu : 
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qiieexi lierself does not dare to oppose the terrible minisfer: I 
9 X>TOof iih&t her majesty^ notwithstanding her excellent heart, 
xxiore tlian onoe been obliged to abandon persons who had served 
, tio tlie anger of his eminence." 

^Drust roe, madame,the qneen may appear to haye abandoned those 
soTis ; bi^t we must not put faith in appearances : the more they are 
-secuted, the more she thinks of them ; and often, when they the least 
^eot it, tney receive prooft of a kind remembrance." 
* Alas ! " said milady, *' I believe so: the queen is so good ! " 
*' Oil ! you know her, then ! that lovely and noble queen, by your 
esbking of her thus ! " cried the novice warmly. 
^ That is to say," replied mila^Ts driyen into her intrenohments, 
that I have not the honour of knowing her personally ; but I know a 
reat number of her most intimate firiends: 1 am acquainted with M. 
3 Putonge ; I met M. Digart in England ; I know M. de Tr^ville." 
**' M. de Troville ! " exclaimed the novice» " do you know M. de Tr^- 
ille?** 

** Tes, perfectly well, intimately even.'* 
i ** l^hat. the captain of the king's musketeers P" 
** Yes. the captain of the king's musketeers." 
** Oh 1 why tnen, only see ! "^ cried the novica, " we shall soon be well 
icquainted, almost friends; if you know M. de Tr^ville, you must have 
Tinted hun?" 

*' Often ! " said milady, who haying entered this track, and perceiving 
that falsehood sncoeede^ was determined to carry it on. 
. ^ If you have visited him, you must haye met some of his musketeers P" 
" All such as he is in the habit of receiving ! " repUed milady, for 
. whom this conversation began to have a real interest. 
; ** Name a few of those you know, and you will find they are my 
^ friends." 
^ *' Well !" said milady, a little embarrassed, " I know M. de Sau- 

mimy, M. de Courtviron, M. de Ferrusac." 
I The novice let her sp^k, but observing she stopped :- — 

'* Don't you know," said she, " a gentleman of the name of Athos ? " 
Milady became as pale as the sheets in which she was reclining^ and, 
mistress as she was or herself, could not heln uttering a cry, seizing the 
hand of the novice, and deyouring her with ner looks. 
** What is the matter ? Good God!" asked the poor woman; "haye 
I I said anything that has hurt your feelings ? " 

^ No, no; but the name struck me ; because I also haye known that 
gentleman, and it appeared strange to me to meet with a person who 
appears to know him well." 

Oh yes, well ! yery well ! not only him, but some of his firiends ; 
MM. f orthos and Aramis ! " 

** Indeed ! you know them, likewise ! I know them," cried milady, 
who beran to feel a chill penetrate to her heart 

** Well ! if you know them, you know that they aresood and worthy 
genilemin; why do you not apply to them, if you stand in need of sup- 
poit?" 

" That is to say," stammered milady, " I am not really yery intimate 
with anjr of them ; I know them from having heurd one of their IHends, 
a MooBieur d'Artasnan, say a great deal about them." 

" You know M. d'Artiskgnan P' cried the novice, in her turn seizing 
the buidB of milady, and fixing her eyes upon her. 
Then, remarking the strange expression of milady's countenance — 
"Pttdon me, madame," said she, ''you know him, by what title P " 
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" Wlnr/* replied milady, oonadanUj qntaiTMicd^ ** wb^^ &r t 
title offinend." 

'^Ton an deottriag me^ madams/' said the nofioe; " yoalim» ^ 
liis mistreaB ! ** 

^ *'I tiayottiriiohaTObeiiiluaBiiafa«i^inadaine,'^CTifldm 
^nrn. 

*'I!»nid the novke. 

** Yes, you; I know yon now: yos are Madame Bonaiieiix.^ 

The yoong wonoan drew back in siirpnse and terror. 

'^Oh, donoidenyii! aaswer!'* oontinaed milady. 

"IfeQ! yea,m«fl«mft!*' andthenofviee; "aiewenvak?* 

IRieooimtaanoeofmihdy waa iUonuiied hy ao flsvage a 
under auy other cizciimatanoaa, Madame Bonackax ivoold 
«way in terror ; but ahe was ahaorbed fay her jedooey. 

** Speak, madame ! " resumed Madame BomMaeoz; with an 
which she mis^ not hanra been thoof^ to fae enable, "^hnTey^ 
or are you his mistress? " 

"Oh, no!" criedmilady, with a tone that admitted no doiib^ oT £f 
tmth : ** never ! never ! ** 

"Ibetieye you," said Madame Bonaeiniz; biiiwhy» tba[i.<iid yoc 
€17 oat so?" 

^Boyoanoinndentaad!" saadmihidy, who had already 
her agitation, and recovered all her presence of mind. 

''Howcaalnndentand? I know nothing." 

** Gan yon not undeiatand that M. d'Artagnan, being mj 
mmfat tske me into hia confidenoe ? * 

•NMaed!" 

"Bovounotperoemthailknowall? Your bong carried off 6am 
the little house at Sk Germaiii. hia despair, that off hia fiaend% ani 
their naeless inquiries np to this moment f How can X he^ beiag 
aatoiriahed, when, without having the least expectation oC aach a Huas 
I meet you £EU)e to &oe ; you of whmn we have so often mpdken toge- 
ther, you wh(Mn he loves with all his sonl ; yon whomhe had tani^ me 
to love befiure I had seen yon ! Ah! dear GoostaBoe^IbaviafiMiiidyoB 
then, I aee yon at last!" 

And milady stretched out her arms to Madame "Rmia^flmT, lAo, 
convinced by what she had just sai^ saw nothing in thia womaii, irihom 
an instant Mote she had believeatobeherrival» bat a siiiceie a«f 
devoted friend. 

** Oh! pardon me I nardon me ! " cried she, sinking upon tlie ahoid- 
ders of nulady; ** pardon me! I love him so dearhr !^ 

Gniese two women held each other for an instant in a oloae emlaaea 
Cartel^ if milady's strength had been equal to her hatred, Had00 
Bonaoeux would have never escaped alive from that embrace. 

But not being able to stifle her, she —"^ift^ mion her. 

'*0h! dear, pret^,goodUttlecreature!"aaidmihidy, "how deliridai 
I m to havenmndyoa! Letmelookatj^oa!" And, whilat a^ias 
tbeae words, die abaolutely devoured her with her eye& "Ok ! yes, it 
is yon indeed ! From whu he has told me, I know you now ; I reoof* 
nise you perfectly." 

fFhe poor young woman ooold not pcsaUv suspeet what was pa sMiy 
of frightful cruelty behind the rampiurt of that pure brow, b^iina those 
brilliant eyes^ in which she read nothing but interest and i^irmpaasimi 

" Then you know what I have suffered." said Madame Bonadeuz; 
" since he has toki you what he has soflGered : but to soilBr tor him is 
h^nnnem.'*. 
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Id^dy replied meohanioally;, *' Tes, that is hf^piness." 
:e ^was tninking of something else. 

^nd tlien/' continued Madame Bonacieox, ** mjr punishment is 
^^e to a (dose : to-morrow, this evening Derhaps, I shall see him 
^^ ajad then the pest will no longer exist.'* 
rhis evening?" tsked milsbdy, roused from her reterie by those 
|s ; ** -what do you mean ? I>o you expect any news from him ? " 
^expect him himself." 
Sim himself! d'Artagnaahfire!" 
Yes, him himself !" 

^ut that's impossible ! He is at the siege of La BocheUe, with the 
Qix\aL ; he will not return before the taking of the oitr." 
Ah ! you fancy so ; but is there anything impossible for my d'Ar- 
^an, the noble and loyal gentleman?'' 
Oh^ I cannot believe you !" 

Welly readj, then !" said the unhappy young woman, in the excess 
her pnde and joy, presenting a letter to milady. 
* Humph ! the writing of Madame de Ghevreuse ! " said mUadv to 
)Tself. ^Ah! I always thought there was some intelligenoeoarnea on 
I that side!" 

And she greedihr read the foUowinjs few lines ^— 
** My dear child,~Hold yourself m readiness. Our friend will see 
ou soon, and he will only see you to release yon from that imprison- 
xent in wldch sour safety required you should oe concealed. Prepare, 
hen, for your departure, and never despair of us. 

*' Our cnarming Gascon has just jproved himself as brave and faithful 
IS ever. Tell him that certain parties are grateful to him for the wam- 
ng he has given." 

' Yes, yes," said milady, "the letter is precise. Do you know what 
that warning was ? " 

** No ; I only suspect he has warned the quepn against some fresh ma- 
chinations of the cardioaL" 

'* Yes, that's it, no doubt ! " said milady, returning the letter to Madame 
Bonadeuz, and allowing her head to smk in a pensive manner upon her 
bosom. 
At that moment the galloping of a horse was heard* 
** Oh!" cried Madame Bonadeux, darting to the window; "can it 
be he?" 

Miladv remained still in bed, petrified by surprise; so many unex- 
pected things happened to her all at once, that for the first time she was 
at a loss. 

" Ho! ho!" murmured she; "oan it be he ?" . And she remained in 
hed, with her eyes fixed. 
** Alas! no,*' said Madame Bonadeux ; "it is a man I dont know; 
' and yet he seems to be coming here. Yes, he has oheoked his horse-* 
he stops at the gate— he rings.'^ 
Milady sprang out of bed 
" Are you sure it is not he? " said she. 
" Oh ! yes— very sure ! " 
" Perhaps you did not see him plainly." 

** Oh ! ii I were to see the plume of his hat, the end of his doak, I 
shoiddknowhhn!" 
HUady continued to dress herself. * 

" Never mind ! The man is coming here, do you say ? ' 
** Tea, he is come in." 
" He must oome dther to you or to me." 
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"Good God! how agitated yon seem!" 

" Tee, I admit I am so. I nave not your confidenee ; I am is d: 
of tiie oardinaL" 

** Hush ! " said Madame Bonadeux ; " somebody is oominB/* 

In foot, the door opened, and the superior entered. 

** Do you oome firom Boulogne ?" demanded she of milady-. 

" Yes, I do," replied she, endeavouring to recover her self-posset 
"Who wants me?" 

"A man who will not tell his name, but who oomes finm 
oardinaL'^ 

"And who wishes to speskwitii me P" asked milady. 

" Who wishes to speak to a lady recently oome from Boulosne." 

" Then let him oome in, if you please." 

" Good God! good God!" cried MadsmeBonaoieox; ^oanifcbex 
bad news?" 

" I am afraid so." 

" I will leave you with this stranger ; but as soon as he is sone,iir- 
will permit me, I will return." 

"Certainly! I beg you will" 

The superior and Madame Bonadeux retired. 

Milady was left alone, with her eyes fixed upon the door. .An inste: 
after, the jingling of spurs was heard upon the stairs^ atepe dzeir nee 
the door opened, and a man appeared. 

Milady uttered a cry of joy : tbis man was the count del&otdiefivt iif 
ame damnie of the cardinal. 



CHAPTER LXIL 

Two Varieties of Demons. 

" Ah ! " cried milady and Bochefort together, ** is that yoa ? " 

«Yes,itis." 

** And you oome ? "—asked milady. 

" From La Eoohelle— and you ? " 

"From England." 

"Buckingham?" 

" Dead, or desperately wounded, as I left without being able to obtain 
anything of him. A fanatic had just assassinated him." 

Ah !^ said Bochefort, with a smile; "this is a fortunate chaoot— 
one that will delight his eminence ! Have you informed him of it ?' 

** I wrote to him from Boulogne. But what brings you here ? " 

" His eminence was uneasy, and sent me to inquire after you." 

^ I only arrived yesterday." 

'* And what have you been doing since yesterday F " 

" I have not lost my time." 

^ Oh ! I have no fear of that" 

'* Do you know whom I have found here ? " 

« No.*^ 

** Guess," 

"How can IP" 

" That young woman whotn the queen took out of prison." 

** The mistress of that fellow d'Artagnan ?" 

'*Tes, Madame Bonaoieux, with whose retreat the cardinal was 
unacquainted." 



1 
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*' TJpon my word !" said deBochefort^ " here is a chance that may be 
>airea mrith the other ! . Truly, Monsieur le Cardinal is a privileged 
nan!" 

** Imiwine my astonishment^" continued milady, *' when I found 
myself &oe to uoe with this woman !" 
•• l>oes she know you ?" 
«« No/* 

" Then she looks upon you as a stranger ?" 
^ftilady smiled. 
**I am her best friend." 

** TJpon my honour, it is only you, my fair countess, that can perform 
such miracles ! " 

** And it is well I can, choYalier," said mihdy; *'for do you know 
what is ^oing on here P" 
" No." 

** She is about to be taken away co-morrow, or the day after, with an 
order from the queen." 

" Indeed ! ^d who is $;oing to do that ? " 
" lyArtagnan and his fnends." 

** They certainly will go so far, we shall be obliged to put them into 
the Bastille at last" 
'* Why is it not done already ?" 

^'Why, because M. le Gudinal has a weakness with respect to these 
men. w nioh I caimot at all account for." 
"Indeed!" 
"Yes." 

*' Well, then ! tell him th]& Bochefort : tell him that our conversation 
at the auberge of the Colombier Souge was overheard by these four 
men ; tell him that, after his departure, one of them came up to me, and 
took from me, by violence, the safe-conduct which he had gdyen me : 
tell him they wai^ied lord de Winter of my passage to jQnglandi 
that this time they had nearly made me fail in my mission, as they did 
in the afEseur of the studs ; tell him that, among these four men, two 
only are to be feared,— d'Artagnan and Athos ; tell him that the third, 
Aramis, is the lover of Madame de Ghevreuse ; he may be left alone, we 
know his secret, and it may be useful ; as to the fourth, Porthos, he is a 
fooLa simpleton, a blustering booby, not worth troubling himself about." 
** But these tout men must be now at the siege of La Bochelle ?" 
^ I thought so too, but a letter which Madame Bonacieux has rec^ved 
from Madame la Conn^taUe, and which she has had the imprudence to 
show me, leads me to believe that these four men, on the contrary, are 
on the road hither to take her away." / 

''The devil! what* s to be done ?^ 
'* What did the cardinal say with respect to me?" 
** I was to take your despatches, written or verbal, to return post; 
and when he shall know what you have done, he will think of what you 
have to do." 
** I must then remain here ?" 
"Here, or in the environs." 
" You oannot take me with you ? " 

**No; the order is imperative: near the camp, you might be recog- 
nised; and your presence, you must be aware, would compromise the 
cardinal" 
** Then I must wait here, or in this neighbourhood ? " 
'* Only tell me^ beforehand, where you will wait for commands from 
the cardiaal : let me know always where to find you." 
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" Bntb obferv«i it is probsble I nuij not be aUe to ramsm 

"WliynotP" 

*'Toa forget that my enemies may arrive at any minute." 

" That's true ; but then is this litue woman to escape hiseoin^ 

"Bah !" said milady, with a smile that only banged to ben^^ ^& 
not I tell you I was her best friend ? " 

« Ah! toat^s true, likewise; I may then tell the cardinal, with 
to this little woman—" 

** That he may be at ease." . 

"IsthataSr 

" Hft will know whrt that Means." 

" He will guess, at least Now, then, what had I better do ?" 

"Set off baok again direetly: it appears to me that the news yoiz 
are worth the trouble of a little diligence." 

** My cluuse broke down coming into Lilliews." 

"lamidadofthat." 

"Why. glad of that?" 

" Yes. 1 am ; I want your chaise.'' 

" And how shall I travel, then ?— " 

**OnhoriebaQk.'' 

** You talk very much at your ease ; a hundred and eighty leasoes ?*— * 

"WhafsthatP" 

'* Well, that may be done ; and then P** 

" Then? why, in passing through lilliers yon will send me joorchaiBfi^ 
with an order to your servant to place himself at my disposaL" 

"WeU." 

** You have, no doubt, about you some order finmi tbe cardinal?" 

** I have my full power," 

** Show it to the abbesEf, and tell her that someone will cooie and UbA 
me, either to-daj or to>monow, and that I am to follow tbe persoia who 
presents himseu in your name." 

"Very well" 

"Don't forget to treat me harshly, in speaking of mo to tbe abbess." 

"Towhatpuxpose?" 

^'I am aviotun of the oardioaL I must inQiire coanfideoce in that 
poor little Madame Bonaoieuz." 

''Thaf s tme. Now, will you make me areport of all that has hap- 
pened ?" 

** Why, I have related tiie events to yon. you have a good memory, re- 
peat what I have told youf— a paper may be lost" 

** You are rijght : only lei me know where to find you, that I may not 
lose my time m hunting for 70U about the neighbourhood." 

" That's correct ; wait a mmute." 

" Bo you want a map ?'* 

"Oh! I know this country well!" 

** You ? when were you here before ?^ 

" I was brought up nere." 

"Indeed!" 

! " It is worth something, you see, to have been brought up scmewhenL" 

** You will wait for me, then?" 

" Let me reflect a little : aye, that will do^ at Armenti&res." 

" Where is that Armenti^res ?" 

"A little town ujpon the Lys : I shall only have to cross the river, and 
I shall be in a foreiji^ country.'' 

Just so ! but it 18 understood you will only cross tiie river in can of 

danger.". 
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" Certainly not" 

** And in that case, how shall I know where you are ? " 

*' You do not want your lackey." 

" No/' 

** Is he to be depended on ?" 

•* Perfectly." 

*' Give him to me, then ; nobody knows him : I will leave him at the 
place I may qnit, and he will oonduct yon to me;" 

*^ And you say you will wait for me at Armenti^roB ? " 

" At ArmentL^es." 

** TVrite that name on a piece oi paper* lest I should forget it : there 
is no fear of compromising yourself in that \ a name of a town, is it not ? " 

*' !Eh ! who knows ? never mind," said nmady, writing the name upon 
half a sheet of iMmer ; " I will commit mys^. 

*' That will 00,'^ said Boohefort, takine the paper firom milady» foM- 

ins it, and ^laomg it in the hninff of his nat ; "'^besides, to make sure, I 

vml do as children do, for fear of loraig the paper, repeat the name as I 

go along. Now, is that all ? " 

"Ibdieveso." 

Ijet us see : Buckingham dead« or ^nevously wounded; your oon* 
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verij^tion with the cardinal overheard by the four musketeers ; de 
Winter, warned of your arrival at Portnnouth ; d'Artagnan and Athos 
to the Bastille: Aramis, the lover of madamft de Ghevreuse ; Porthos a 
fool ; Madame Bonacieux found again ; to send you the chaise as soon 
as possible ; to place my lackey at your diqposal; to make you out to be 
a victim of the cardinsd, in order that the abbess may oitertain no sus- 
picion *, Armenti^res, on the banks of the Lys. Is that ail oorrect ?" 

" In good truth, my dear chevalier, youare amiradd of memory. A 
propos, add one thing ** 

"What is that?" 

" I saw some very pretty woods which cmne close to the convent gar- 
den; say that I may be permitted to walk in those woods^; who knows? 
perhaps I shall stand in need of a back door to go out at^" 

•• You think of everything." 

" And you f(Hrget one thing." 

"Whafsthat?" 

<< To ask me if I want any monoy." 

" That^s true, how much do you want?" 

*' AH you have in gold." 

*' I have five hundred pistoles, or tiiereabouts." 

" I have as mudi ; with a thousand pistoles we may face everything. 
£mp^ your pockets." 

"iSo^eitia.then." 

<*Thafsw^! when do you start?" 

**In an hour— time to eat a moraelt during which I shall send some 
one to look for a post-horse." 

'^AllweU! A^eu. chevalier r 

'' Adieu, countess !" 

" Commend me to the cardinal !" 

** Commend me to Satan !" 

Milady and Boohefort exchanged a smile and separated. 

An hour afterwards, Boohefort set out at his horse's best speed ; five 
hours after that he passed through Arras. 

Our readers ahready know that he was recognised by d'Artasnan, and 
how that recognition, 1^ inspiring fear in the four muleteers, nad given 
fresh activity to their journey. 
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CHAPTEE LXIII. 

The Drop of Water. 

BocHBVOBT had sosrcely departed, when Madame JBonadeoj > 
entered. She found milady witn a smiling countenance. \ 

''Well/' said the young woman, "whatrou dreaded has happened 
this evening, or to-morrow, the cardinal will send some one to tsu^e jc. 
away !" 

" Who told you that, my dear ?" asked milady. 

" I heard it fh>m the mouth of the messenger himself.** 

" Gome and sit down dose to me,'' said milady ; " and let zne be asssr^i 
no one can hear us." 

" Why do you take all these precautions ?** 

•• You shall know." 

Milady arose, went to the door, opened it, looked in the cofrridor, tzi 
then returned and seated herself close to Madame Bonacieux. 

" Then," said she, "he has well played his part." 

*^ Who has?" 

" He who just now presented himself to the abhess as a messenger 
firom the cardinal." 

'* It was, then, a part he was playing ?" 

"Yes, my dear." 

** That man, then, was not — " 

" That man," said milady, lowering her voice, " is my brother f* 

" Your brother!" said Madame Bonacieux. 

** Mind, no one must know this secret, my dear, but yourselC If yoa 
reveal it to any one whatever, I shall be lost, and perhaps you likewise.'" 

"Oh! good God!" 

"Listen to me; this is what has happened. My brother, who wis 
coming to my assistance, to take me awav, by force, if it were neoesBBiy, 
met with the emissary of the cardinal, who was coming in search oime. 
He followed him. When arrived at a solitary and retired part of the 
road, he cbrew his sword and required the messenger to deliver op to 
him the papers of which he was the bearer; themesseogerieaisted; 
my brother killed him." 

" Oh !" said Madame Bonacieux, with a shudder. 

" Bemember, that was the only means. Then my brother determiDed 
to substitute cunning for force. He took the papers, and presented 
himself here as the emissary of the cardinal, and m an hour or two a 
carriage will come to take me away by the orders of his eminence." 

" I understand : your brother sends this carriage." 

" Exactly so ; but that is not all. That letter you have received, sod 
which you believe to be from Madame de Chevreuse — -" 

"Well?" 

"It is a forgery." 

"How can that be?" 

" Yes, a forgery ; it is a snare to prevent your making soy resistance 
when the persons come to fetch you." 

"But it is d'Artagnan that will come !" 

" Bo not deoeive^ourself. D'Artagnan and his friends are detained 
at the deffe of La fioohelle." 

" How 00 you know that ?" 
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*^ Jkf y brother met some emissanes of the oaordinal in the uniform of 
.usketeers. You would have been summoned to the gat& you would 
Kve tliouglit you went to meet ftiends, you would have been carried 
B^ and conducted back again to Paris." 

'^Oli! good God! My senses fail me amidst such a chaos of iniquities! 
feel, if this oontinues," said Madame Bonaoieuz, raising her Imnds to 
ler for ebead, " I shall go mad !** 

« Stop ^ 

** imtiat ?» 

** I bear a horse's steps : it is my brother setting off again. I should 
Like to offer hun a last salute. Come !" 

Milady opened the window, and made a sign to Madame Bonacieux 
to ioin ner. The young woman complied. 
!£Lochefort passed at a gallop. 
" Adieu, brother !" cried nulady. 
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sion of countenance full of affection and melancholy. 

And she resimied her seat, as if plunged in reflections entirely per- 
sonaL 

^'Dear lady/' said Madame Bonacieux, "pardon me for interrupting 
jou ; but what do you advise me to do ? Good Heaven ! You have 
more experience than I have. Speak ; I will listen to your advice with 
the greatest gratitude." 

" In the first place," said milady, "it is possible that I may be deceived, 
and d'Artagnan and his friends may really come to your assistance." 

" Oh ! that would be too much !" cried Madame Bonacieux ; ** so much 
happiness is not destined for me !" 

^ Then, you perceive it would be only a question of time, a sort of 
race, which should arrive first. If your fhends are the more s|>eedy, 
you will be saved ; if the satelUtes of the cardinal are so, you will be 
lost!" 

" Oh ! yes. yes ! lost beyond redemption ! What am I to do ? what 
amltooo?^ 
** There would be a very simple means, very natural — " 
"What? Speak!" 

"Towait^ concealed in the neighbourhood, until you have satisfied 
yourself who the men were who came to ask for you.'' 
** But where can I wait ?" 

"Oh! there is no difficulty in that; I shall stop and conceal myself 
at a few leagues from hence, until my brother can rejoin me. Well ! 
I can take vou with me : we can conceal ourselves, and wait together." 
"But I shall not be allowed to go ; I am almost a prisoner here." 
" As I am supposed to go in consequence of an order firom the cardi- 
nal, no one will oelieve you are anxious to follow me." 
*^WeIl?" 

"Well ! the carriage is at the door, you bid me adieu, you get upon 
the step to embrace me a last time; my brother's servant who comes 
to fetch me, is told how to proceed; he makes a sign to the postilion, 
and we set off at a gallop." 
"Butd'Artagnan! d'Artagnan! if he should come I" 
"Well ! shall we not know it ?" 
«Howr 

"Koihuig moro easy. We will send my brother's servant back to 
Sethime, and, as I told you we can trust in him, he shall assume 
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ft difgouei and plftoe himself in front of the oonT-eiit. Xf tliea. 
sariei vt the cardinal arrive, he will take no notioe ; if tbeg^ an 1 
d'Artagnan and faia frienda, he will bring them to u&" 

" He knows them, then r* 

"Doubtleas he does. Has he not seoi M. ^Aztagnan. nii mjr hoos' 

"Oh! yea, yesL you are right: in this wi^ all may go^ivell — milmMj: 
for the best ; out do not go lar nrom tfab plaoe." 

^Seyen or eight leasues at most: we will keep on tfa.e ftoTiia£a,t 
instance ; and at the mrst alarm, we oan leare France.** 

** And what oan we do there ?^ 

"Wait." 

"But if they come ?" 

" My brother's carriage will be here first" 

" If I should happen to be at any distance firam you wfaen. tlie 
comes for you ; at dinner or supper, to. instainoe P* 

"Bo one thing." 

"What is that r 

"Tell your good superior, that in order that ve may lie m 

together as po8sible,you beg her toaUowyou to tiJce your wi^x^fg ^with me.' 

° Will she permit it?" 

" What inconyenience can it be to her ?" 

"Oh! delightftil! in this way we shaU noi be aeptnted £ir la 
instant." 

"Well! go down to her then, to make your request I feel znjr Iiead 
a little comused ; I will take a turn in the garden^ 

"Do; and where diall I find youP' 

" Here, within an hour." 

"Here, in an hour; oh ! you are so kind! and I am ao sratef ul r* 

" How can I avoid interesting myself for one who is ao beaatiflil^ and 
so amiable? Besides; are you not tiw beloved of one of my best 
friends?" ^ 

"Beard'Artaffnan! oh! how he will thank you !" 

" I hope so. Now then, all is agreed ; let us go down." 

"Ton axe going into the garden?" 

"Yes." 

" Go along this corridor, down a little atairoase, and y<m ave in it* 

"That win do-thank you !" 

And the two women parted, ezcfaangmg affectionate smiloa. 

Milady had told the truth--her head was confused; for her iU- 
arranged plans clashed against each other like a chaos. She lequirsd 
to be alone in order to brii^ her thoughts a little in order. She saw 
va^elv into ftiturity ; but die stood in need of a UtUe aflenoe aad 
quiet to give all her ideas, at present in conftisioa, a diatiiiot tsm 
and a regular plan. 

What was most pressing was, to get IMTadame Bonadeux away, and 
convey her to a place of safe^, and there, matters so falling cot 
make her a hostage. Milady began to haye doubts of the iasue of 
this terrible duel, in which ner enemies showed as much peraeveranoe 
as she did inveterate animosi^. 

Besides^ she felt as we feel when a storm is coming on^that this issae 
was near, and could not fail to be terrible. 

The principal thing for her then was, as we have said, to keep Madame 
Bonaoieux in her power. Madame Bpnacieux was the very life of 
d'ArlAgnan ; more than his life, was the life of the woman he loved : 
this was, in case of ill fortune, e means of treating aad obtaining good 
conditLonflL 
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Now, this point was settled: Madame Bonadeuz, without ansrsas' 
pidon, acoon^panied her : and, once concealed with her at Armenti^es. 
it would be easy to ouuke her belieye that d' Artagnan was not oome 
to Bethuna In a fortnight, at most, fioohefort would be back again ; 
dnring that fortnifi^tp besides, she should hare time to think how she 
could oest be revenged upon the four firiends. She entertained no fear 
of being dull, thank God ! for she should enioj the sweetest pasdme 
events could offer to a woman of her character— the perfeotmgof a 
cruel vengeance. 

Whilst revolving all this in her mind, she cast her eyes around her, 
and arranged the topography of the gazden in her head. Milady was 
like a good general who contemj^aites at the same time victory and 
defeat, and who is quite nrepsred, acoGvding to the dlianoes of the battle, 
to march forward, or to oeet a retreat 

At the end of an hour* she heard a soft voice calling her ; it waa 
i\f«jiMWA de Bcmaoieuz's. The good abbess had naturally consented to 
her request; md as a oommenoement^ thc^ were to sup together. 

On reachmg the courtyard, they heard ue noise of a carriage, which 
stopped at the gate. 

Milady listened. 

''Do you hear anything?^ said she. 

" Y^ the rolling of » carriage." 

" It is the one my brother sends for us." 

-Oh! myGodr 

"Gome! come! oonrage!" 

l!he bell of the convent gate was run^-^niladywas not mistaken. 

** Go up to your chamber," said she to MadaoMLBonaaeax ; "* you have 
perhaps, some ieweb you would like to take with yon." 

" I have his letters,^ said she. 

"Well! go and fetoh theoLand come to my apartment; we will 
snatdi some supper ; we diall perhaps tevel part of the nighty and 
must keep our strangth up." 

** Great God !" said Madame Bonadeuz, pladng her hand upon her 
bosom ; *'my heart beats so I cannot walk." 

''Courage, my dear, oounaa I remember that in a quarter of an hour 
vou will be safe; and think that what you are about to do is for 
iiissake." 

** Yes, yes, everything f<^ his sake. You have restored my courage 
by a sing^ word ; go up, I will be with you directly." 

Milady ran up to her apartment quickly ; she there fbandBooheforfs 
lackey, and gave him hismstructions. 

He was to wait at the gate; if, by chance, ttte musketeers should 
appear, the carriage was to set off as fast as possible, pass round the con- 
vent, and go and wait for milady at a little village wnich was situated at 
the other side of the wood. In this case milady was to cross the 
garden and gain the village on foot We have alr^y said milady was 
perfectly acquainted with this part of France. 

If the musketeers did not appear, things were to go on as had been 
asreed; Madame Bonaoieux was to get into the carriage asif to bid her 
aoieu, and she was to take away Madame Bonadeuz. 

Madame Bonadeux came in ; and, to remove aJl suspicion, if she had 
any, milady repeated to the laok^, before her, the latter part of her 
instructions. 

Milady made some questions about the carriage : it was a chaise with 
three horses, driven by a postilion ; Bocheforf s lackey preceded it^ as a 
courier. 
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IGladj was wrong in fearing that Madame Bonadefixz would bm c 
Buspidons; the poor young woman was too pure to suppose tiiats 
feme oould be goilty of such perfidy; beddea. the name oft 
oounteas de Winter, whidi she bad heard the abbesB pioiioimoe,^ 
perfectly unknown to her, and die was even iflUHnmt tha^ Awoman b 
bad so great and so fiiAal a share in the miafornmes of tier life. 

** Ton see," sdd she, when the luikey was gone out, ** eTerytfami 
ready. The abbess suspects notlung, and believes that X am fetdifid^. 
the orders of the cardind. The man is gone to give lus last ordes 
take a mouthftil to eat, drink hdf a glass of wine, and let us be goD&' i 

*" res." sdd Madame Bonadeux. mechanifiaUv ;" let us be gone." 

Milady made her a dgn to dt down before ner, povuned oat a sosl 
glass of Spanish wine for her, and hdped her to the wins of a chide 

''See! sdd she, ''if everything is not propitious; liere is si^ 
coming on ; by daybreak we snail have gained our retreat^ and noiwt 
can have any suspidon where we are. Come, courage ! — take something' 

Madame Bonadeux ate a few mouthfuls mechaziioally^ and jcs 
touched the glass with her lips. 

" Gome ! come !" sdd milady, liftinK hers to her month, '^ do as I da 

But, at the moment the glass touched her lips, her hand remaint- 
suapended; she h^urd something on the road wfaidi sounded liketfcf 
ratUinp of a distant gallop, and which drew nearer ; and, almost at tix 
same tune, she heard the neighing of horses. 

This noise acted upon hear joy like the storm which awakens tbe 
deeper in the midst of a happj7 dream; she grew pale and tbb iv^ 
vrindow, whilst Madame Bonacieux, rismg all in a tremble, sappat^ 
herself upon her chair to avoid fiillmg. 

Nothing was yet to be seen, only they heard the gaUopiag dff^ i 
nearer. 

" Oh ! mv God !" sdd Madame Bonadeux, " what is that noise f' 

" That of either our friends or our enemies," sdd milady, wifli ber 
terrible coolness ; ** stay where you are, I will tell you."* 

Madame Bonadeux remdned standing, mute, motionless, and pak s 
a statue. 

The noise became stronaer, the horses could not be more tfatf ' 
hundred paces distant; if they were not yet to be seen, it was beetf* 
the road made an elbow. The noise became so distinct that the haait 
might be counted bf the sound of their hoofs. 

Milady looked as if her eyes would start ; it was just light enoogft ^ 
dlow her to see those who were coming. 

All at onoe, at the turning of the road, she saw the glitter of hod 
hats and tiie wavins of feathers ; she counted two, then nve, then o^ 
horsemen; one of tnem preceded the rest by double the length of d' 
horse. 

Milady uttered a stifled groan. In the first hoiseman she reoogDi)^ 
d'Artagnan! 

'* Oh! heavens! oh! heavens!" cried Madame Bonadeux, "wbiti} 
it? what is it?" 

" It is the uniform of the cardind's guards, not an instant to be loffi- 
Let us fly! let us fly!" 

** Oh! yes! let us fly!" repeated Madame Bonadeux, but witbont 
being able to md^e a step, fixed to the spot she stood on by terror. 

They heard the horsemen pass under the windows. 

*' Come, then ! why, come then !" cried milady, endeavouring to dnS 
her dong by the arm. " Thanks to the garden, we yet can fly : I iure 
the key; but, make haste ! in five minutes it will be too late !^' 
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Madame Bonaoieuz endeavoured to walk, made two steps, and sank 
upon her knees. 

Milady endeavoured to raise and carry her, but could not succeed. 

At this moment they heard the rolling of the carriage, which, at the 
approach of the musketeers, set off at a gallop. Then three or four 
snots were fired. 

" For the last time, wiU you come ?" cried milady. 

** Oh ! heaven ! oh ! heaven ! you see my strength fails me, you see 
plainly I cannot walk : fly alone ! " 

" Piy alone ! and leave you here ! na no, never !'' cried milady^ 

All at once she remained still, a livid flash darted from her eyes ; she 
ran to the table, poured iiito Madame Bonacieux's glass the contents of 
a ring, which she opened with singular quickness. 

It was a min of a reddish colour, which melted immediately. 

llien, ta&i^ the glass with a firm hand : 

" IMnk," said she, *' this wine will give you strength, drink !" 

And she put the glass to the lips of the young woman, who drank 
meohanically. 

" This is not the way that I wished to avenge myself," said milady, 
repladng the s^ass upon the table with an infernal smile, " but, mafoi ! 
we do what we can !" 

And she rushed out of the room. 

Madame Bonadeux saw her go without being able to follow her ; she 
was like those people who dream they are pursued, and who in vain 
endeavour to wiuk. 

A few moments passed, a great noise was heard at the gate : every 
instant Madame Bonaoieuz expected to see milady; but she did not 
return. 

Several times, with terror, no doubt, the cold sweat burst from her 
burning brow. 

At length she heard the grating of the hinges of the opening gates, 
the noise of boots and spurs resounded on the stairs; there was a great 
murmur of voices, which continued to draw near, and amongst which 
it appeared to her she heard her own name pronounced. 

All at once she uttered a loud cry of joy, and darted towards the door, 
she had recognised the voice of d'Arta^puuL 

*' D'Artagnan ! d'Artagnan !" cried she, ** is it you ? This way ! this 
way!" 

^ Constance ! Constance !" replied the young man, " whcfre are you]? 
where are you?" 

At the saine moment, the door of the cell yielded to a shock, rather 
than was opened; sevend men rushed into the chamber; Madame 
Bonaoieux had sunk into 9,fauteuil, without the power of moving. 

P'Arta^nan threw a yet smoking pistol from his hand, and fell on his 
knees before his mistress ; Athos replaced his in his belt ; Porthos and 
Aramis, who held their drawn swords in their hands, returned them to 
their scabbards. 

" Oh ! d'Artagnan ! my beloved d'Artagnan ! thou art oome, then, at 
last, thou hast not deceived me ! it is indeed thee !" 

** Ye& yes» dear Constance ! united at last !" 

'* Oh ! it was in vain the told me you would not oome, I hoped 
silently; I was not willing to fly ; oh ! how rightly I have done ! how 
happy lam!" 

At this word she, Athos, who had seated himself quietly, started up. 

" She ! w^t she ?" asked d'Aiiognan. 
Why, my companion; she who, frqm friendship for me, wished to 
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take me firmn my penecaton, she who, xnistekiiig you fbrfhea 
guards, has just fled away." 

** Tour oompanion ! " cried d' Artagnaii, beooming man pde t 
white veil of his mistress, " of idiat oompamoii are yoa speilm 
Ck>iistanceP'' ^ 

" Of her whose carriage was at the gate^ bf a woman who cub I 
your friend, of a woman to whom jroa have toki efvenrfliiius-" 

"But^hername^ her namel^onedd'Artagiuui; *mjQoAU i 
not remember her name ? " 

^Yes, it was iRY>nounoed before me onoe; gto p t ctnt i 
Btran«e-— ohfmyGodlmyheadswims— loannotaee!* ^ . 

** Help ! help ! my friends ! her hands are iogr oold/* QKied d'iitl 

*' she wul faint ! great God ! she is lodng her senses !** .^ 

Whilst PorihoB was oalling for help with all the poweroivj 

Toioe, Anuoiis ran to the table to get a glass of 'water ; but he wv 

seeing the horrible atteration thai had tak»ii i^aoe in tbeowiw 

of Athoe. who, standing before the tables his bair rising froni^ 

his eyes nzed m stupoi% was looking at one of the glasses andip!" 

prey to the most horrible doubt ., .^ 

**0h! said Athos^ oh! nq, it is impoaablel God would »tf^ 

such a crime !" 

•* Water ! water !" cried d'Artagnan, ** water !*• . ;l, 

^Oh! poor woman! poor woman!'* murmnred ASusaf'^ 

Toioe. j»*«tei 

lAadame Bonadeux opened her eyes under the kisses wji^^ 
"She lerives!" cried the yonng man. "Oh! my God Jay «^ 

thank thee!" ^^ ^^i 

"Madame!" said Athos, "madame, in the name of he&^ 

eim>^ glass is this f " 
*^Mine, monsieur " said the young woman in a dyin|rw»^.» 
"But who poured out the wme for you that was in this go^^ 
"She." 

"But who was that tie?" . ^^t\ 

"Oh! I remember," said Madame Bonaoieiu^ "€Ae C^" 

The four friends uttered one and the same ciy, ota iv* 
dominated oyer all the rest v^^^V^i 

At that moment the countenance of Madame Bonadeux. o^^ 

a fearhil ago^ pervaded her frame, and she sank paatiiig ^^^ 

of Porthos and Aiamis. . .-iKMiKtd'i 

D*Artagnaa seised Oie hands of Athos with an angaiah diPV* 

d^Horibfid. im 

"What! what! do you believe?" His vmce was stifled gjJJL^ 
"IbeUeve everything," said Athos, biting his ]q» till ^xevoodfr 

to avoid sighing. ^ _:4 -- ^ 

"lyArtMpQtanid'ArtBgnan! wheraartt^ Bo notQi^flA 

seest that lam dying !" cried Madame Bonadeux. . «jj^i 
I^Artagnan let fan the hands of Athos irhich he stiUhelacU^ 

both his own^ and hastened to her. 
Her beautiful fkoe was distorted with 

fixed, a convulsive shuddering shook her 

from her brow. , ^ 

"In the name of heaven, run, call; Aramis! Fortbos- 

'HtJseless !" said Athos, "useless! te the poison whidi ^ P^ 
there is no ooonter-poison ! " 



vi%ole*lwdy, the €^ 
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''TeB!r«!faelp!lielpI''mnmnmdU*dameBonBimenx,"lidp!" 

Th«ii, eaUeotinB all her Btrenotb, she to(A the h«ad of the 7o<">S mut 
letveeu her h>u3^ looked at him fiw an instuttu if hw whole sonl 
msei in tbit look, and, with a wbtnuB c^y* prawed ber lipa to his. 

"Combuael 0<ni*tuioeI"oriedd'Art>gnHiwil<Ur. 

Aa£he8(iq>edfrom theraoQiQi of UadiuiM Uonaaeaz and dmlt for 
Qinimitoiitbelip* of d'ArtBgnao— that nsb was the Boulsoobasto 
nd n kmng reasomdinj to heaTen. 

D'AitagDaa held nothing but a oorpse pnesBd is fait arms. 

1%eroimginuivtt«i«d a 1x7 and lell b; tbeiideafhismiatoCBaaB 
ale and aa Mnseleaa ■■ ahe was. 

FortiicewqitiATimispdiitedlcnnttdaheaTra, Atixwrnade the Htga 
ftbacroas. 

At that monuot a man aiqMared in tte doorway tlmoEt as pole as 
lOM in the ohainber, locked around him ntd saw Madame BonacMux 
ttd and d'Aztapian feinting. 
He ametni just at that moment of rtnpor which Mlowa grwt 

"I wu not deodved," aaid be; "ben b VL d'Art^nan, md 71m 

e hiB IVienda, Mesieun Athoa, Poitkia, and AramiB." 

IFbe poiona whose namee wenth«BmanoBBoed looked at the stranger 

th aitoniihment, all iima Utooght thsy knew him. 

"OenfieiMD," KBomed Hie nawoonw "you Br^BaIaii],iBiiearoh 

a woman, who," added ha, with a t«mble ainile, miut hate passed 

ia w», fOT I see a omiae 1' 

The tbiM fliendi lenuined mute, f<« althoogih Ae vumb m weB as 

9 oanntenuoenmindedthemof aome one tiwyl>''^wBii,tlie7 could 
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permit me to oreitake you. AJid Tet,it ^tpeantbatinqntai^ all 
IT diligenoe you have arrived too lUe." 

You see 1 " «ud Atiios, puntmg to Ibdame Bonadesx dead, and to 
jti^nuu), whom Fortho* and Aiamia were endeATOuring to racaU to life. 
Are tli^ then both dead P" aiked lord da Winter, mmtr. 
No," replied Athoa, " Ibrtanatelr H. <f Arta^an haa a»ij fainted." 
Aht I am glad to hear that faaid lord d« Winter. 
.t that momuit d'Artanan opened his efea. 
[e tore himself IVom uie arms of ForthoB and Anmia, and threw 
iself like a madman on tiie otaine of hia nustress. 
.thos rose, walked towards hia friend with v, slow and solemn riep, 
iraoed him tenderly, and as he burst into violent sobs, he nid to him 
1 hia noble and persuaaiie voioa — 

Friend, be a man !— women weep for the dead, men avenge them 1 " 
Oh, yea ! " cried d'Artagnon, yes ! if it be to avenge ner, I am 
ly to follow you." 
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Atbot took adTantase of this numient of strength wfaiokthe^ 
vengeanoe restored to ma unfortunate friend, to malLe a agnto n 
and Arunis to go and fetch the superior. 

They met her in the corridor, in great torouble and a^tB&]ii|f 
atranse events ; she called for some of the niins, who, against il- 
found themselTes in the presence of five men. 

"Biadame^" said Athos, passing his arm under that of d'Ai^ 
* we abandon to your pious care the body of that unfortoiu^ 
She was an angel on earth before bemg an angel in beaYon. Trai 
as one of your sisters. We will return some day to pray o^ 
graye ! " 

IKAjtagnan concealed his face in the bosom, of Athoa» and ^ 
aloud. 

"Weep!" said Athos,- weep! thou poor heart, foil of loyj y* 
and life ! Alas ! would that I were able to weep as thou don! 

And he drew away his friend, affectionate as a father, oonsoos?' 
priest, great as a man who has suffered much. ^ . .^,^ 

All five, followed by their laokejs, leading their horses, took tt^ 
to the town of Bethune, whose faubourg they perceived, ana ^^ 
before the first auberge they came to. ,« 

** But," said d* Artagnan, ^' shall we not pursue that woman t 

" Prwently," said Athos ; " I have measures to take." , 

"She will escape us," replied the young man; " she will escap- 
and it will be your fault, Athos." 

**I will be accountable for her," said Athos. gJumL'i 

IVArtagnan had so much confidence in the word of his ^^ 
he hung down his head, and entered the auberge;, witboof b^\ 
a reply. ^^ 

Perthes and Aramis looked at each other vrithout camw"^ 
whence Athos derived this assurance. *hnihg0^\ 

Lord de Winter believed he spoke in this manner, toaoota^*^ ■ \ 
of d' Artagnan. . *iL-ef^ 

" Now, Rentlemen," said Athos» when he had ascertained la^^ 
five chambers disengaged in the hotel, "let every one i^^x ^ • | 
apartment ; d'Artagnan requires to be alone, to weep and v>>^ 
&e charge of everything, tie all of you at ease." «. .n«fl^ 

"It appears, however/^said lord de Winter. - that if therebe^^ 
sures to oe taken against the countess, it particularly cffoffp^ 
she is my sister-in-law." 

** And I," said Athos—** she is mp wife .'" ^hjiff' 

D'Artagnan smiled, for he was satisfied Athos was sore ^^^ 

{;eance, when he revved such a secret as that ; Porthos f^^j^ 
ooked at each other, and changed colour. Lord de Winwf ^'^^ 
Athos was mad. j i «»iii^^ 

**Now, all retire to your chambers," said Athos, ''^'^^JrrZfiO^ 
act Tou must perceive that in my quality of a husband tlusoi>^^g 
me in particular. Only, d'Artagnan, if you have not lost i,^ ^^ ^e 
piece of paper which fefl from that man's hat, upon which is ^^''^ 
name oithe village of — " -lirt iji 

** Ah !" said^fArtagnan, ** I comprehend now ; that name «nw^ 
her hand." ... ,« 

'* You see, then," said Athos, '* there is a God in heaveD) suU* 
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CHAPTEE LXIV. 

The Man with the Red Cloak. 

as despair of Athos had given place to a oonoentrated grief, which 
'^ rendered more lucid the brilliant mental foxsolties of tluit extra- 
inary man. 

Possessed by one single thought, that of the promise he had made, 
of the responsibility he had taken upon himself, he retired the last 
his chamber, begged the host to procure him a map of the pro- 
oe, bent over it^ examined every line traced upon it, perceived that 
•re were four different roads firom Bethune to Armenti^res, and called 
^^the four valets. 

k?lanchet, Orimaud, Bazin, and Mousqueton presented themselves, 
I reoeivea clear, positive, and serious oraers from Athos. 
iniey were to set out for Armentidres the next morning at day- 
^ak, and to go to Armenti^res— each by a different route. Flimchet, 
3 most intelligent of the four, was to follow that by which the 
^Triage bad {[one, upon which the four friends had fireo, and which 
vs aooompamed, as may be remembered, by Socheiorf s servant. 
lAthos set the lackeys to work first, oecause, since these men had 
en in the service of himself and his firiends, he had discovered in each 
them different and essential quahties. 
jThen, lackeys who ask questions inspire less mistrust than masters ; 
lid meet with more sympathies among those they address. 
Besides, milady knew the masters, and did not know the lackeys ; 
(hUst, on the contrary, the lackeys knew milady perfectly welL 
All four were to meet the next day, at eleven o'clock; if they had 
i4soovered milady's retreats three were to remain on guard, the fourth 
-as to return to Bethune, to inform Athos, and serve as a guide to the 
our Mends. 

9 These dispositions arran^, the lackeys retired. 
ii Athos then arose from his chair, girded on his sword, enveloped him- 
elf in his cloak, and left the hotel : it was nearly ten o'dook. At ten 
^*clock in the evening, it is well known, the streets in provincial towns 
kure very Uttle frequented; Athos, nevertheless, was visibly anxious to 
ind some one of whom he could ask a question. At length he met a 
t>elated passenger, went up to him, and spoke a few words to him ; the 
iman he addressed drew back with terror, and only answered the 
fmusketeer bjr an indication. Athos offered the man half a pistole to 
tacGompanv him, but the man refused. 

Athos then plunged into the street the man had pointed to with his 
I finger ; but arriving at four cross roads, he stopped again, visibly em- 
ibarrassed. Nevertheless^ as the cross roads offered him a better chance 
i than any other place of meeting somebody, he stood stilL In a few 
I minutes a night- wateh passed. Athos repeated to him the same ques- 
tion he had asked the first person he had met ; the night-wateh evinced 
I the same terror, refused, in his turn, to accompany Athos, and only 
pointed with his hand to the road he was to take. 

Athos walked in the direction indicated^ and reached the faubourg, 
situated at the extremity, of the city opposite to that by which he and 
his friends had entered it. There he again appeared uneaiy and em- 
barraflsed. and stopped for the third time. 
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Fortonately a mendicant passed, who, coming up to Atitos a 
charity, Athos offered him half-arcrown to accompany him wltere ht' 
going. The mendicant heatated at first, but at the sight of tbe pes; 
mier which shone in the darlmeBS, he consented, and walked, on bt 
Atho& 

When arrived at the angle of a street, he pointed to a small hr 
isolated, soUtary, and dismal Athos went towards the houses, 'wbil? 
Biendicant, who had received his reward, hobbled off as fiufe 
oonld carry him. 

Athos went round the house before he could distingoiab. 
amidst the red ookmr in which it was painted; no bfjtit 
-ftroogh the chinks of thesfaatfeen^ bo noise gave reaaoa to ~ 
it was inhabited— it was dark and silent as the tomh. 

Three thnea Athos knocked without reo^ving vaj answer. Ai- 
l^rdkiMMky howener. steps were heard inside; ths door afc hmgii ^ 
opened, and a man of nig^ statore^ pale complexion, and black lairs- 
beard, ^q[Mared» 

Athos and he esdianged some wQids in a low vetoes tlwn tte taS ^ 
made a sign to the musketeer that he mii^t come in. AOmis ia=^' 
diately took advantage of tiw penniaBioiiu and the door was clDssda^ 
■Mm. 

Tha man whom Afltoa had come so fiur to seek^ and whima hti^^ 
found with so mudi trouble, introduced him into his lahonton; vte« 
be was engaged in ftstening toRether with iron wire tlM diy mob 
a skeleioiL AU the firame was adjusted, exoq^ the heod,viliioh hifz?^ 
the table. 

An the rest of tho fhrmtare indicated tint the iwl^MtMit eT &-* 
house was engmd in Ifaestudr of the natural adenees; there wsa^ 
bettiea iOkdwith serpents, tuketed aocordingto their neciv; driefi 
liards shone Uke eineralds set in great squares of blaoK veol; tad 
honoheB of wild, odoriftroos herbi^ doubtless possessed of viitaeiVBr 
known to common men, were fiwteiied to the oeiMngaiid hmgdffvs 
in the conen of the apartment 

But there was no fiunily, no servant ; the tall man infaabitad As 
house alone. 

Athos cast a oidd and indiflbrent idanoe upon iiw ofegects ve ^ 
4aB Br ibed, and, at the invitation of mm he came to aeei^ heaat Aim 
near him. 

Then he explained to him the caoae of his visits and liie aerrieB^ 
reonired of bun ; but scarcely had he eznressed hh retraest^ ^^^ 
unknown, who remained atanding before toe musketeer, drew back w 
signs of terror, and refused. Then Athos took fipom Ids pocdcet a ^ 

paper, upon wnidi were written two hnes, aooominnied dj a ■ 

Ida ' ' . - - . - . . * , 




and a seal, and presented them to him who had given too 

these signs of repugnance. The tall man had scarcely rea«_ 

eeen the sisnature, and recoipused the seal, when he bovred tod0>^ 
that he had no knjBar any objection to make^andtiiathe vrasneij^ 
•obey. 

Athos required no more; he arose, bowed, went oul returned l9^ 
-aame wav he earner re-entered the hotel, and went to nis aparhncsw 

At daybreak d'Artagnan came to him, and asked him ''Whateisto 
he done ?" 

«Waitl« replied Athos. 

Stune mmutes after, the superior of the convent sent to infbrm ti* 
musketeers that the burial would take ph^ at mid-dw. Ai totlie 
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oisoner^ they had heard no tidinge of her whatefer; onlj she nmrt 
ATe made her escape through the garden, uiion the sand of whieh her 
x>tsteps could be traced, and the door of which had been found shut: 
he key had disaiipeared. 

At the hour apiiointed, lord de Winter and the four friends remdred 
o the oonvent : the bells tolled^ the ohaneilvas open, but the grarang of 
he choir iras dosed. In the nuddle of the ohoir, the body of the Tic&D| 
slothed in her novitiate dress, was ezpoied. On each ade of the choir, and 
jeliind the gratings opening upon the oonvent was assembled the mole 
x>nazniiiil7 of the Oarmelitea, who listened to the diviae service, and 
cningled their chants with the chants of the priests, withont seeing tihe 
pronme^ or beins seen by them. 

At the door <K the chapeL d'Artagnan felt his courage faO again, and 
returned to look for Athos. but Auos had disappearecL 

Eaithfhl to Ida ndssion of vengeanee^ Athos had requested to be con- 
ducted to the garden ; and there upon the sand, foikwmgthe light steps 
of this woman, who bod left a bloodv track whereyer sue had gone^ he 
adTanoed towards the mte which led into the wood, and causing it to be 
openedy he went out iuco the forest 

Theiydl his suspicions were confirmed : the road by which the canruwe 
liad diaappeaied went round the forest Athos followed the road ror 
some time with his eyes fixed upon the ground; slight stains of blop^ 
irhibh came from the wound inflicted upon the man who accompanied 
the carriage as a courier, or frcmi one of the horses^ were to be seen on 
the road. At tiie end of about three^iuarterB of a league, within fifty 
paces of festnbert^ a larger bloodsfeam appeared; md ground was 
trampled by hotaes. Between tiiefiMrest and this aocuraed spot, a little 
behind the trampled ground^ was the same tanck of small feet as in the 
garden: tiieeani^ge then had stopped here. At this spot nnlady had 
eome out of the wqocL and got into the earriaga 

Satisfied with this mscovery, which confirmed all his suq)ioioDs» Athos 
xetnmed to the hotel, and fi)und Planohet impatiently waiting for him. 
Everything was as Athos had foreseen. 

Plimchet had followed the road; Vke Athos, he had discovered the 
etains of blood ; like Athos, he had remarked the spot where the horses 
had stopped ; but he had gpne ftirther tiian Atho& so that at the village 
of Eestubert, whilst drinkmg at anauberge,he had learned, without 
asking a question, that the evening before, at about half-past eight, a 
wounaed man, wno accompanied a lady travelling in a post-chaise, had 
been oblioed to stop^ being unable to go any finruier. The wound was 
attributed to tfaiams who had stopped ^(maise in liie wood. The man 
remained in the village; the lady had had a relay of horses, and con- 
tinued her journey. 

Planohet went m search of the postilion who had driven her, and 
found him. He had taken the lad^ as iSv as PromeUes» and from Pro- 
meUes she had set out for Armentidres. Planchet took the cross-road, 
and by seren o^dodk in the morning he was at Armenti^res. 

There was but one hotel, that of the post PhuKdiet went and 
presented himself as a lackey out of place, mo was in search of a sitaa- 
tion. He had not chatted ten minutes with the people of the anberge 
before he learned that a lady had come there about eleven o'dock the 
night before, alone : had engaged a chamber, had sent for the master of 
the hotel, and told nim that she was desirous to remain for some time 
in that neighbourhood. 
Phnobet did not want to know any mora He hastened to the ren- 
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desTOiu, found the kokeys st their posts, placed thena. as aeniiBdsit 
the iflsues of the hotel, and came to find Athos, who liad just recer 
his infonnation when his friends returned. 

All their countenances were melancholy and anzif»nii, eweok ths n 
countenance of Ammia. 

"What is to be done?" said d'Artagnan. 

<* Wait r replied Athos. 

Every one went to his own apartment. 

At eisht o'clock in the evening Athos ordered the hmrses to be aado- 
and had lord de Winter and his friends informed that titey must r 
pare for the expedition. 

In an instant all five were ready. Every one examined liis azms,^ 
put them in order. Athos came down the last, and fouzid. d'Arta^^^ 
already mounted, and growing impatient» i 

*' Patience ! cned Atho& "one of our port^; is still waiitiiis.'* 

The four horsemen looked round them with astonishinezLt^ for t^ 
sought uselessly in their minds who this other person theiy war 
could be. 

At this moment Planohet brought out Athos* horse, IJie musfte^ 
leaped lightly into the saddle— 

'MfTait for me," cried he, '*I will soon be badk;» and setoff at 
gallop. 

In a quarter of an hour he returned, accompanied by a tali mss 
masked, and enveloped in a large red cloeJc. 

Lord de Winter and the three musketeers looked at eaeih otbe 
inquiring. None of them could give the others anjy infonnatibii, (^ 
all were ignorant who this man could be. NeverthelesB, they fait oob 
vinced that this ought to be so, as it was done by Athos. 

At nine o'clock, jsuided by Pumchet, the little cavalcade set on^ ^i'^'' 
the route the carnage had taken. 

It was a melancholy sight that of these ax men, trave&ios ^ 
silence, each plunged m ms own thoughts^ sad as despair, ^^ * 
punishment. 



CHAPTEE LXV. 

Trial. 

It was a stormy and dark nighty vast clouds covered the hesni^ 
concealing the stars : the moon would not rise much bef<»e mi"' 
night. 

Occasionally, by the light of a flash of lightning, which gleamed aios^ 
the horizon, the road appeared before them, white and solitaiy: ^ 
flash extinct, all remained in darkness. ' 

At every instant Athos was forced to restrain d'Artasnaxi, oonstiz^ 
in advance of the little trooi>, and to beg him to keep nis rank, wbip 
at the end of a minute, he again departed from ; he had but one tbouiPW 
which was to go forward, and he went. 

They passed in silence through the little village of Festubert^ wbef6 
the wounded servant was, and then skirted the wood of BiohebonrS* 
when arrived at Herlier, Planohel^ who led the column, turned to too 
left. 

Several times lord de Winter, Porthos, or Aramis, endeavoured ^ 
enter into conversation with the man in the red doak ; but to STtfT 
interrogation put to him he bowed, without making any Tepiy, Tb^ 



-v^.*. 
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iaraTellen then oomprefaended that there mixst be some reason why the 
anknown preserved such a silence, and said no more to him. 

The storm came on, the flashes succeeded each other more rapidly, 
Irhe thunder began to growl, and the wind, the precursor of a humcane, 
whistled in the plumes and the hair of the horsemen. 

The cavaloule trotted on more sharply. 

A little before they came to Fromilles the storm burst in all its fury 
upon them ; they uxuolded their cloaks : they had still three leagues to 
travel ; and they performed it amidst torrents of rain. 

IV Artagnan took off his hat, and could not be persuaded to make use 
of his cloak ; he found ease in feeling the water trickle oyer his burning 
brow, and down his feverish body. 

At the moment the little troop had passed Goskal, and were ap- 
proaching the nort, a man, sheltered beneath a tree, left the trunk of it» 
with which he had been confounded in the darkness, and advanced into 
the middle of the road, with his finger on his lips. $ 

Athos recogmsed Grimaud. 

*' What* s the matter ? " cried Athos, " has she left Armenti^res ?" 

Grimaud made a sign in the affirmative. B* Artagnan ground his teeth. 

*' Silence, d'Artagnan \" said Athos, ** I have charged myselt with 
this affiur ; it is for me, then, to interrogate Grimaud.'' 

^ Where is she?'* asked Athos. 

Grimaud stretched out his hands in the direction of the Lys. 

^ far from here?" asked Athos. 

Grimaud showed his master Ins fore-finger bent 

<' Alone?" asked Athos. 

Grimaud made a sign that she was. 

** Grentlemen," said Athos, " she is alone, within half a league of us,, 
in the direction of the river." 

** That's well" said d'Artagnan ; " lead on, Grimaud." 

Grimaud took his course across the country, and acted as a guide to 
the osvalcade. 

At the end of about five hundred paces they came to a rivulet, which 
they forded. 

lij the aid of the lightning they could perceive the village of 
Engiiinghem. 

'Vis she there ?" asked d'Artagnan of Athos. 

Grimaud shook his head negatively. 

*' Silence, then !" cried Athos. 

And the troop continued their route. 

Another flash enlightened all around them; Grimaud extended his 
arm, and by the blue splendour of the serpent of fire they distinguished 
a Uttle isolated house, on the banks of the river, within a hundred paces 
of a ferry. 

A li^ht was seen at one window. 

** This is the place," said Athos. 

At this moment, a man who had been crouching in a ditch, jumped 
up and came towards them ; it was Mousquiton : he pointed with his 
finger to the window with the light in it. 

'^She is there." said he. 

*' And Bazm ? " asked Athos. 

*' Whilst I kept mw eye on the window, he guarded the door." 

** All is well !" said Athos ; ** you are g09d and faithful servants." 

Athos spranp; firom his horse, gave the bridle to Grimaud, and advanced 
towards the wmdow, after having made a sign to the rest of the troop 
to go towards the door. 
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Theliime Iwivewai snnoimded by a low qnuteefc hedg^ofiioa 
three feet high; Athos spaaagcnrei the hedge^ and. went up totheiifr 
dow, which was without ahutten^ hut aaA the haircaztam dor. 
doMly. 

He gpt upon the dirtinc-stoiie to enable him to knk afvertheOBita& 

By the light of a lamp he saw a woman eniek^wd in aaiaiitie«ii 
dark oolour, aealed upon a joint-stool near the dyiag ^aabenof ftfi^ 
her elbows were placed upon a mean taUe^ and sm leant her head n^ 
her two hands, whioh w«ro white aaifocj- 

He ooold not dirtangoish her ooantensneeubnt » shaiafier sasilepM^ 
arorthelipsof Athos; he could not be deceived: it wa»the wobidi 
sought 

At this moment one of the hones neighed: milady nised her !» 
s aw tii e pate free of Atibos dose to tiie wind0w» nod sowamsd «> 
tenor. 

Athos, paroeiving that she knew him, puiied tiie wuidowvia' 
knee and hand \ it yielded—- the frame and t^aas wove bn^cen t» vsa9 

And Athoa like the spectre of Tsngeaaoe. sprans into the nNSS' 

Hitedy radied to tiie door and opraedit; but^ atiU VMonp^^ 
TPenaning than Athos, dfArtagnan atood on the sill of ifc. ^ 

Mihidy drew back uttering a onr: d'Artagmm» bdieinng sbew* 

have means of flight, and fearing she dioiild esoqpe^ diem •ptto^^ 

his belt ; but Athos raised Ids hand. _. ^ 

*' Put back that weapon, d'Arta«^[ian* said he ; '^ this women XB^ 

judged, not assassinated. Waitbutaltttle^my&iaiidl^andyoatf^^ 

satLsfied. Gome in, gentlemen." ., 

I^Artagnan obey^ for Athos had ihe aolemn race and the ja^ 
gesture of a judge sent by the Lord himseli: Bebind d'AriM^ 
entered Forthoe, Aramis, lord de 'Winter, and tiie mssot in iv ^ 
cloak. 
1%e four lackeys guarded the door and the window. ^, 

Milady had sunk mto a chair, with her hands extended* ^j^r^ 
jure away this terrible apparitioD. OnperQeivinghflrhtatDer4A#*t>^ 
agonized onr of surprise and fright burst from her lips. 
" What do yon want?" soreanied mihidy. ty 

" We want,^' said Athos, "Charlotte Backson, who first ^5? 
oountessdelaF^ and afterwards lady de Wintsr, bsroiieBBdeooiEi 

*'That is I! that is I!» murmured ndlady, m exkeiee te0<>^' 
*• what do you want with me ?" », • «« 

" We want tojodge yon according to your criiDcs,^ said AtfajB^^ 
shall be free to wend yoursdf ; justify yourself if yea ean. Mtft^^ 
d' Artaenan, it is for you to accuse her first'* 
D* Ariagnan advanced. j 

" Before God and before men," said he, "I aoeuae this *(^ 
having poisoned Constance Bonacieuz, who died yesterday evtsnr 
He turned towards Porthos and Ananis: -^ 

"We bear witness to thi^** said the two nmsketeen, withoneK"^ 
lyArtagan continued:— * wbtb« 

" Before God and before men, I accuse this woman of v^ 
attempted to poison me, in wine which die sent me from ViU6'<'>|\^ 
a forged letter, as if that wine came from my friends: God jtt^^^ 



me; out a man named Brisemont died in my place.' ^^ 

' We bear witness to this,'' said Porthoa and Aramis; in tv *^ 



manner as before. ^ 

Before God and before men, I accuse this woman of hanaS^^''^ 



K 
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me to minder the baron de Wardes^ and of having employed assaBsins 
to shoot me ; from whom I was agam preserved by God's providenoe: 
but» as none can bear witness to these faots^ I attest them myself.— I 
have done." And M. d'Artagnan passed to the other side of the room, 
to PorthoB and Aramis. 

'* It is your turn, milord," said Athos. 

The baron came forward. 

'* Before Ood and before men," said he, *I aecuse this woman of 
having been the means of the asBasanation of the duke of Bucking- 
ham.'^ 

**> The duke of Buckingham aaasBuiated!" oned all iMmeml^ with one 
▼oioe. 

" Tes," said the bann^— ^aasttsinated. Upon receiving the warning 
letter you wrote to me I caused this woman to be arrested, and gave her 
in oharge to a loyal servant; she oommted this man, she placed the 
poniard in his huidf she made him kill the duke; and at tma moment, 
^oerhaps, the assassin is paying with his head for the ocimd of this 

A shudder crept through the frames of the judges at the revelation of 
saoh unheard-of crimes. 

"That is not all," raBomed Lord de Winter ; ''my brother, who made 
you his heir, died in three hours, of a strange dis^der, which left livid 
traces behind it all over the body. Sister, how did your husband 
die?" 

"Hemr! horror!* cried Forthos and Arami& 

"Assasnnof Bnekinghain, aasasani of Jeltop, asBaain of ny brother, 
I demand juatiee upon you, and I swear thai if it be not granted to me^ 
I will execute it ngselfi" 

And lord de mnter rang»d himself by the side of dfArtagnan, 
leaving the place free Ibr another aooiiser. 

Milady let her head sink between her two hands, and endsevonred to 
recall bar ideas, which whirled about in a mortal vertigo. 

"It is my turn/* said Athps^ himself trembling as the lion trembles at 
the si^t<H the serpent: "it 18 my torn. I manied that woman when 
she was a young girl; I married her in opposition to the wishes of all 
my family ; I gsveher my irealth, I mve her my name; and one day I 
discovered that tUs woman was braiiaed ; this wttoan was marked with 
a flemt^e-lis on her left shoulder." 

"Oh r said milady, "I d^ you to find any tribunal which pro- 
nounced such an iniuBDUsaentenoeaftainst me. I defy you to find him 
who executed it" 

"Silence I" cried a hoQoirvoioe. "It is fiir me to reply to that!" 
And the man in the red doak came forward in his turn. 

" What man is that? what man is that?" cried milady, sufRicated by 
terror^ her hair unknotting and rising over her hvid countenance^ as 
if alive. 

All OT^were turned towards this man; Itnr to all except Athos he 
was unknown. 

And even Athoa looked at him with as mudot stupefaction as the rest, 
for he could not concave how he could in any way be mixed up with 
the horriUe draaaa which was then being unfolded. 

After having approached milady with a slow and solemn step, so that 
the table alone separated them, the unknown took off his mask. 

Milady for some time examined with increasing terror that pale Uce, 
enframed in its black hair, beard and whiskers, the only expreanon oi 
whieh wasioy impasafailitg^— all at onoe^-" 
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* Oh ! no, no ! " cried she, rising, and retreating^ to the ^erj viBr 
" no, no ! it is an infernal apparition ! It cannot be lie ! Selp ! bd|' 
screamed she, turning towutis the wall, as if she would tear an opob 
with her hands. 

** Who are you, then P ** cried all the witnesses of tliis soraie. 

" Ask that woman," said the man in the red dcMftk ; ** for jwl^ 
plainbr see she knows me ! " 

" The executioner of lille ! the executioner of lalle ! ** orid mila^ 
iire^ to wild terror, and clinging with her hands to the wall to av. 
ndhng. 

Every one drew back, and the man in the red doak i^maaned st&n^ 
ins alone in the middle of the room. 

''Oh! pardon! pardon!" cried the miserable womazi^ fSalling on bfr 
knees. 

The unknown waited for silence, and then,^ 

** I told you so ; I was sure she would know me," resumed lie. "Tff 
I am the executioner of Lille, and this is my history i"-^ 

AU eyes were fixed upon tms man, whose words were listened iowisi 
anxious attention. 

" That woman was formerly a young maiden as beautifol as Ae'j 
now. She was a nun in the conyent of the Benedictines of TIsmpleiiisr 
A young priest, of a simple and trustful heart, performed tbe daties a 
the church of that convent. She undertook his seduotioxi, and suc- 
ceeded : she would have seduced a saint. 

** Their vows were sacred and IrreTooable. Thdr oonnectioii couU 
not last long without ruining both. She prevailed npon him to leave 
the country ; but to leave the country, to fly together, to reach anotfefl^ 
part of Fnuice, where they might live at ease, because unknown, monej 
was necessary: neither of them had any. The priest stole the saoea 
vases, and sold them ; but as they were preparmg to escape togetiier, 
they were both arrested. 

'^Within a week she seduced the son of the |^ler| and got awaj. tix 
voung priest was condemned to ten years of imprisonment* and to be 
brandecL I was executioner of the city of Lille, as this woman has aid, 
and the guUly man, gentlemen, was my brother ! 

** I then swore tfauKt this woman who had ruined him, who was more 
than his accomplice, since she had induced him to commit the crime, 
should at least share his punishment. I suspected where she wa9 ooa- 
cealed. I followed her, I caught her, I bound her, and I impressed the 
same disgraceful mark upon her that I had branded upon my poor 
brother. 

" The day after my return to Lille, mv brother, in his turn, succeeded 
in making nis escape; I was accused of complicity, and was condemned 
to remain in his place till he should be agun a prisoner. My poor 
brother was ignorant of this sentence; he rejoinea this woman ; tb^ 
fled together into Berry, and there he obtained a little curaqy. This 
woman passed for his sister. 

" The lord of the estate upon which the church of the oorapy was 
situated, saw this pretended sister, and became enamoured of her: so 
much so.. that he offered to marry her. Then she left him she iiad 
ruined, for him she was destined to ruin, and became the countess de 
la F6re-" 

All eyes were turned towards Athos, whose real name that was^ and 
who nuule a sign with his head that all was true that the executioner 
had said. 

" Then," resumed he, '* mad, desperate;, determined to get rid of an 
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existence from whioh she had taken away eyerything, both honour and 
happiness^ my poor brother returned to Lille, and learning the sentenoe 
wmch had oondemned me in his place, surrendered himself, and hung 
himself that same night, from toe iron bar of the loophole of his 
prison. 

" To render justice to them who had oondemned me, they kept their 
word. As soon as the identity of my brother was proved, 1 was set at 
liberfejr. 

" That is the crime of whioh I accuse her; that is the cause of her 
being branded." 

^ Monsieur d'Artagnan/' said Athos, ** what is the penalty you demand 
against this woman P^' 

<< The punishment of death," replied d'Artagnan. 

" Milord de Winter," continued Athos, " what is the penalty you 
demand against this woman P " 

'< The punishment of death," replied Lord de Winter. 

'* Messieurs Perthes and Aramis " again said Athos, '' you who are 
her iu<lg^ irha^ is the sentence you pronounce upon this woman ? " 

*' The punishment of death," replied the musketeers, in a stem, hol- 
low voice. 

Milady uttered a frightful shriel^ and dragged herself along several 
paces towards her judges upon her knees. 

Athos stretched out his hand towards her. 

" Oharlptte Backson, Countess de la F^re. Milady de Winter," said 
he, '' your crimes have wearied men on earth, and God in heaven. If 
you Imow any prayer, say it ; for you are condemned, and you shall 

die." 

At these words, which left no hope, milady raised herself up to her 
full heighii, and endeavoured to speak, but her strength failed her ; she 
feltthat a powerful and implacable hand seised her by the hair, and 
dragged tier away as irrevocably as fatality drags man : she did not, 
therefore* even attempt to make the least resistance, and went out of 
the cottage. 

Jjord de Winter, d'Artagnan, Athos, Perthes, and Aramis, went out 
close behind her and the executioner. The lackeys followed their mas- 
ters, and the chamber was left soUtary. with its broken window, its 
open door, and its smoky lamp burning dimly on the table. 



CHAPTEE LXVL 

Hie Ezecntioii* 

It was near midnight ; the moon, lessened by its decline and reddened 
by the last traces of the storm, arose behind the little town of Armen- 
ti^res, which showed against its pale light the dark outline of its 
houses, and the outline of its high belfry. In front of them the 
I^s rolled its waters like a river of melted lead ; whilst on the otner 
side was a black mass of trees, cutting a stofmy sksr, invaded by large 
coppenr clouds, which created a sort of twilight amidst the night. On 
the left was an old abandoned mill, with its motionless wings, from 
the ruins of which an owl threw out its shrill, periodical and mono- 
tonous cry. On the right and on the left of tne road, wnich the dis- 
mal corUffe pursued^ appeared a few low, stunted trees, which looked 
like deformed dwarfs crouching down to watch men toaveUing at this 
sinister hour. 
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From tune to tiiiie a broad dnet of li^itDiiis opened tiie 
iti whole widtliy darted like a seneot over ue oleck warn oC ts 
and, like a temUe oouniter, divided tiie heavens end tbe vnteso: 
tiro parti. Not a breath of wind now disfenrbedtbelfeeaBvyatmHyb! 
A death-like silence 5yppres8ed all nature, the soil was hmnid c 
lettering with the xim vriuoh had le o ently ftllen, aoid Hm nta^ 

SerbB threw forth theirperftnne with additional eneirsy. 

Two of the lackeys now lecL or rather dragged, al^M u p milady tyt^ 
anns : theexeontionerwalked behind theoL andflord deWmter^Ai^ 
nan, Porthos, and Aramis walked behind the exeontioner. flioc^ 
and Baim oune heL 

The two lackeys led milady to the banks of the 
was mute : but her coree spoKe witti their i mapr e mi bie 
plicating Ij turns eaioh of those she looked aL 

Bans a few paoes in adYuic& she whispered to the 

** A thousana pistoles to each of yon, if yon will 
but if yon deliver me up to yofur masten^ I have, near ofc iBendUsfCBgc 
who wul make you pay for my deeth Terr dearly.'* 

Grimand hemtaten ; Mousqueton Izemhled in all Iub ine^berSb 

Athce, who heard milady's Toice, came sharply upt lord da Woitf 
d]dtheaBm& 

" Change these laokeys/* said hsb " she baa qpokm to lliimij ^t9» 
no longer safe." 

Fhmohet and Basin wan called fcnraid, and took tiie jdbMV ^ 
Orimand and Monsqneton. 

When th^anived on the banks of the river, the eseootioDerV' 
preached milady, and bound her hands and feet. 

Then die broke rileuoe to cry out-* 

** Yoa aie base cowards, miserable wrawhWj ten men oomlvMa " 
murder one woman; beware! if I am not saved I shall be sveBgeO' 

" You are not a woman," said Athos^ coldly and stemfar, ^yim dtfotf 
belong to the human spedea: you are a demon eaoapea mm hdl,* 
which place we are going to send you back arain." 

^ Ah 1 von virtuous men!" said milady, ^but please to 
thathewnodiaUtoudiahairof myheadishimselfanaasaBu-. ^ 

^The executioner can kill, madame, without being «i that aonw 
an aBBasBin." said the man in the red doalL striking upon his nrnDSBK 
sword; " this is the last judge ; that is all : Nackriekter, as oarn&e^ 
hours, the Germans, say." 

And as he bound her whilst saying these words, milady uttered tvo 
or three wild cries, which produced a strange and melancholy effect^ 
flying away into the night, and losing themselves in the depths of ^ 
woods. , 

''If I am guilty if I have committed tiie erimaa yoaaoousemeoi, 
shrieked milady, take me before atiibonal; you are not jndge^r^ 
cannot condemn me !" 

** Why, I did ofibr you O^lnum," said lord de Wmttf , ^'ithj^V^ 
not accept it P" 

"Beoaase I am not wilHng to die!* cried milady, struggling, "beaiag 
I am too young to die ! " 

" The woman you poisoned at Bethune was still younger than 700, 
madame, and yet she is dead," said d'Artagnan. 

^ I will enter into a doister, I will become a nun," said milady. 
^ "You were in a doister," said the executioner, "and yon M it to 
deebroy my brother." 

Milady uttered a cry of terror, and sank upon her knees. 
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The executioner took her up in bis anns, and was oanying her towards 
the boat. 

** Oh ! m^ God!"* eried she, "my God! are yon goingtodrown me P'* 
These ones had somethinR so heartrending in them, that M. d'Ar- 
tagnan, who had been at first the most eager in pursuit of milady, 
sank down on the stump of a tree^ and leant down his head, oovering 
his ears with the palms of his hands; and yet, notwithstanding, he 
oonld not help heanng her cry and threaten. 
lyArtagnan was llie youngest of all these men ; his heart fidled him. 
** Oh ! I cannot behold this fHshtAil sp&d^tK^ l" said he ; ^ I cannot 
consent that this woman should die thus I " 
Milady heard these few words, and candit at a shadow of hope. 
"IVArtagnan ! d'Artagnan ! " cried she, 'remember that I loved you ^ 
The young man rose and madea step towards her. 
But Atiics arose, likewise^ drew his swcnrd, and placed himself be- 
tiween ^infw 

''One step further, M. d'Artagnan," said he, "and, dearly as I love 
you. we cross swerds." 

M. D'Artagnan sank on his knees and prayed. 
** Come ! '^ continued Athos, "executioner, do your duty." 
** Willingly, monseigneur,** said the executioner; "for, as I am a 
good Catholic, I firmly believe I am aotmg justly m performing my 
ronotions on this woman.'* 
"That^iwelL* 

Athos made a stop towards miladv. 

" I pardon vou," said he, ** the ill yen have done me ; I pardon you 
for my blasted future, my lost honour, my defiled love^ and my salvation 
for ever compromised by the deqpair into which you have can me. Die 
in peace ! " 
Lord de Wintor advanced in his turn. 

''I pardon you," said he/'the^isoningpf my brother, the assassination 
of his grace the duke of Buokmdiam ; l paraon you the death of poor 
f elton, I pardon you the attempts upon my own persGfn. Die in peace." 
" And I" said M. d'Art^nan. " Pardon me, madame, for having by 
a trick unworthy of a gentleman, provoked your anger ; asid I, in ex- 
change, pardon you the murder of my poor love, and your emel ven- 
geance against me. I pardon you, and I weep for vou. Die in neaoe." 
" I am lost ! " murmured nulady, in English ; "^I must die ! ^ 
Thsa she rose up herself, and cast around her one of those piercing 
looks which seemed to dart from an eye of flame. 
She saw nothing. 

She listened, and she heard nothing. 
"Where ami to die?" said she. 
" On the other baa^" replied the executioner. 
^Then he placed her m the boat, and as he was going to set foot in it 
himself, Athos handed him a purse of gold. 

** Here." said he, " is the pay for the execution, that it may be plain 
weaotasjjudfees." 

" That IS oOTieot," said the executioner ; " and now in her turn, let this 
woman see that I am not ftilfilling my trade, but my duty.'/ 
And he threw the money into the nver. 
The boat moved off towards the left-hand shore of the LyB,l)eBring the 



guilty woman and the executioner ; all the others remained on the nght- 
hand bank, where they fell on their knees. 

The boat glided along the ferry-rope under the shadow of a pale cloud 
which hung over the mer at the moment 
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The troop of friends mr it gain the opponte bank ; Uie pens 
the red-tinted horixon with a black shade. 

Hilad}^ during the paange, had oontrived to untie l^lie oord i 
fiMtened her feet ; on coming near to the bank, she jumped lig^J 
shore and took to flight. 

Bat the soil was moist : on gaining the top of the bank, she sir 
and fell upon her knees. 

She was struck, no doubt, with a superstitious idea : stie oosaei 
that heaven denied its succour^ and she remained in the attitude s&f. 
fiJlen in, with her head droopmg and her hands clasped. 

^nien they saw from the other bank the exeoutioner raise boti: j 
anns slowly, a moonbeam fell upon the blade of the large sword, the r 
inns fell with a sudden force ; they heard the hissing of the sdJLr- 
and the cry of the victim, then a truncated mass sunk benea;^ the tl 

The executioner then took off his red cloak, spread it upon the groc 
laid the body in it, threw in the head, tied all up with tne four cored 
lifted it on to his back, and got into the boat again. 

When arriyed in the middle of the stream, he stopped theboi4<^ 
suspending his burden over the water— 

** Xet the justice of God be done l" cried he, with a loud voioei 

And he let Idhe body drop into the depths of the waters, which d» 
over it. 

'Within three days the four musketeers were in Paris ; they had or 
exceeded their leave of absence, and that same evening went topaj^ 
customary visit to M.de Tr^ville. 

"Well, gentlemen," said the brave captain, "I hope you hare e> 
joyedyour excursion." 

"Frodigiously !" replied Athos, for himself and his oompanioBai 



CHAPTEELXVIL 

Condiuion. 

On the sixth of the following month, theking,inoQmi)]ianoevi& 
the promise he had made the cardinal to return to La Boohelle, Idfl hs 
capital still in amasement at the news which b^;an to spread of Bod' 
ingham's assassination. 

Altiiough warned that the man she had loved so much was in ireii 
^anger, we queen, when his death was announced to her, wonld not 
believe the fact and even imprudently exdaimed : — 

''It is false: he has just written to me !" 

But the next day she was obliged to reodve this fatal intelligeDoe as 
truth; Laporte, detained in England, as everyone else hadbeeiLbj 
the orders of Charles I., arrived, and was the bearer of the dukeTlist 
dying present to the queen. 

The joy of the king was mat, he did not even ^to himself tiie 
trouble to dissemble it, and displayed it with affeetatioli before tbs 
^ueen. Louis XIIL, like all weak minds, was miserably wan^ in 
generosity* 

But the king soon again became dull and indisposed: his brow wis 
not one of those that are dear for long together : he felt that by retarn- 
ing to his camp, he was about to resume his state of slayery; never- 
theless, he did return. 

The cardinal was for him the fascinating serpent, and he wis the bird 
whiah flies fiom branch to branch, without being able to 6Nipe. 
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The refcum to La BocheUe, therefore, was profoundly dulL Our four 
iends, in particular, astonuaed their comrades ; they trayeUed together, 
de b^ siae, with spiritless eyes aud heads depressed. Athos alone, 
om time to time^ raised his expansive brow ; a flash kindled in his 
'es, and a bitter smile passed over his lips ; then, like his oomrades^ he 
nk again into his reveries. 

As soon as the escort arrived in an:^ <nty, when they had conducted the 
ng to his quarters, the four friends either retired to their own,or to some 
eluded caoaret, where they neither drank nor played ; they only con* 
irsed in a low voice, looking around attentively that no one overheard 
em. 

One day. when the king had halted to fly the pie, and the four friends^ 
cording to their custom, instead of following the sport, had stopped at a 
baret on the high road, a man, coming from Ia Lochelle on horse- 
ck, pulled up at the door to drink a glass of wine, and darted a 
urchmg glance into the ohamber in which the four musketeers were 
ting. 

"Hilloa! Monsieur d'Artagnan!" said he^ "is not that you I see 
nder?" 

D'Artasnan raised his head and uttered a cry ofjoy. It was the man 
called nis phantom, it was his unknown of Meung, of the Bue des 
w<^yeurs and of Arras. 

D'Artagnan drew his sword, and si>rang towards the door. ^ 

But this time, instead of avoiding him, the unknown jumped from hi* 
rse, and advanced to meet d'Artagnan. 

' Ah 1 monsieur ! " said the young man, " I have met with vou then 
last ! this time^ I will answer for it, you shall not escape me I " 
' Neither is it my intention, monsieur, for this time I was seeking 
1 : in the name of the king. I arrest you." 
' How ! what do you say ? '* cried d'Artagnan^ 
' I say that you must surrender your sword to me, monsieur, and 
t without resistance ; the safety of your head depends upon your com- 
inoe." , 

Who are you, then ? " demanded d'Artagnan, lowering the point of 
sword, but without yet surrendering it. 

I am the chevalier de Bochefort," answered the other, ''the equerry 
monsieur the cardinal de Bichelieu, and I have orders to conduct 
L to his eminence." 

We are returning to his eminence, Monneur le ChevaHer," said 
los, advancing ; and you will please to accept the word of M. 
rtagnon, that ne will go straight to La BocheUe." 
I must place him in the hands of guards whowill take bim to the 



ip" 



We will be his guards, monsieur, upon our word& as oentlemen ; 

upon our words as sentlemen, likewise^" added Atnos, knitting his 
V, '^ M. d'Artagnan snail not leave us." 

he chevalier de Bocbelort cast a glance backward, and saW that 
thoe and Aramis had placed themselves between him and the gate ; he 
efore was convinced that be was completely at the mercy of these 

men. 

Grentlemen," said he, "if M. d'Artagnan will surrender his sword 
le, and join his word to yours, I will be satisfied with yoUr promise 
mvey M. d'Artagnan to the quarters of monseigneur the cardinal" 
You have my word, monsieur, and here is my sword." 
This suits me the better " said Bodhefort^ ** as I wish to continue my 
ney** 
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** If it is for the pnrpoee of rejoining milady," said A.tIiofl^ oooDj, " '» 
vseleasL you will not find her." 

** Wnat ia become of her then ? ** asked Bochefort, eajeerly. 

" Gome baok with us to the camp and you shall know.** 

Eochefort remained for a moment undecided, then» as they w«r<!c 
a day's joumejr firom Surg6re& to which place the cardinal was to a: 
to meet the king, he resolyed to follow Athos's adTioe and go «:• 
them. 

Besides, this return presented him the advantage of watcdiing r 
his prisoner. 

Tney resumed their route. 

On the morrow, at three o'clock in the aftemoocL, they arrimii 
Surgdres. The cardinal there awaited Louis XIIL The ministtf c' 
the king exchanged numerous caresses, felicitating each other upon tt- 
Ibdiunate chance which had freed France from the inveterate eoez: 
who set on all Europe against her. After which, the cardinal^ who bv 
been informed that d'Artagnan was arrested, and who was anxious toss 
him. took leave of the kinf^, inviting him to come the next day to Tie* I 
the labours of the dike, which were completed. 

On returning in the evening to his quarters at the hridge of Ii j 
Pierre, the cardinal found d'ArtMpian, without his sword, and the this 
musketeers armed, standing before the door of the house. 

This time, as he was well attended, he looked at thematemly, tsi 
made a sign with his eye and hand for d'Artaguan to foUow ium. 

lyArtagnan obeyed. / 

** We shall wait for you, d'Artagnan," said Athos, loud enough lot w ( 
cardinal to hear him. 

His eminence beut his brow, stopped for an instant, and then kept ^ ' 
his way, without uttering a single word. . 

D'Artagoan entered after the cardinal, and behind d'Artagms^ 
door was guarded. , 

His eminence went to the chamber which served him as a cka^*"^ 
made a sign to Bochefort to bring in the young musketeer. 

Bochefort obeyed and retired. ^ 

B'Artagnan remained alone in firont of the cardinal ; this wisbb 
second interview with Bichelieu, and he afterwards confessed ^'^ 
ielt well assured it would be his last ^ 

Bichelieu remained standing, leaning against the maatelpieoe; t*^ 
vras between him and d'Artagnan. 

** Monsieur," said the carainal, *'you have been arrested bf ^ 
orders." 

** So I have been informed, monseigneur." 

** Do you know why ?" ^ . 

'* No, monseigneur, for the only thing for which I could be ai r o w w " 
still unknown to your eminence." 

Bichelieu looked steadfastly at the young man. 

** Indeed ! " said he, *' what does that mean ? " 

" If monseigneur will have the goodness to tell me, in the fint l^i*'^ 
what crimes are imputed to me, I will then tell your eminence wt *■ 
have really done." 

** Grimes are imputed to you that have brought down much 0^ 
loftyheads than yours, monsieur," said the cardinal 

"What are they, monseigneur?" said d'Artagnan, with acabns^ 
that astonished the cardinal himself. 

" Tou are charged with having corresponded with the enemies of ui* 
kingdom ; you are charged with having suzprised state aeoets; yoo tf* 
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id with having endeavoured to thwart the plans of your 

Am 

id who charges me with this, monseigneur?" said d*Artagnan, 

Ekd no doubt the accusation came from milady : "a woman branded 

I justice of the country ; a woman who has espoused one man iu 

e, and another in England ; a woman who poisoned her second 

tid, and who attempted both to poison and assassinate me !" 

hat is all this, monsieur?" cried the cardinal, astonished; "and 

Yoman are you speaking of thus ?" 

• milady de Winter/' replied d'Artagnan ; " yes, of milady de 

)r, of whose crimes your eminence is doubtless ignorant, because 

we honoured her with your confidence." 

onsieur," said the cardinal, " it milady de Winter has committed 

imes you lay to her charge, she shall be punished." 

e is punished, monseigneur." 

id who has punished her ?*' 

e have." 

she in prison?" 

le is dead." 

)ad !" repeated the cardinal, who could not believe what he heard : 

. ! did you say she was dead !" 

iree times she attempted to kill me, and I pardoned her ; but she 

ired the woman 1 loved. Then my Mends and I took her, tried 

ad condemned her." 

.rtagnan then related the poisoning of Madame Bonaoieux in the 

at of the Carmelites of Bethune, the trial in the solitaiy house, 

le execution on the banks of the Lys. 

hudder crept through the body of the cardinal, who, it may be 

red, was not easily made to shudder. 

i, ail at once, as if undergoing the influence of a secret thought, 

•untenanceoi the cardinal, till that moment gloomy, cleared up by 

)s. and recovered perfect serenity. 

•, said the cardinal, in a tone that contrasted strongly with the 

by of his words, '*you have constituted yourselves judges, without 

abering that they who punish without Uoense to punish, are 



ins." 



onseigneur, I swear to you that I never for an instant had the in- 

n of defending my head against you. I wiUingly will submit to 

iinishment your eminence mav please to inflict upon mo. 1 do 

)ld life dear enough to be afraid of death." 

3s, I know you are a man of a stout heart, monsieur," said the 

lal. in an almost kind tone : " I can therefore tell you beforehand 

hall be laried, and even condemned." 

Qother might reply that he had his pardon in his pocket ; I will 

it myself with saying: Issue your ordersi monseigneur, I am 

3ur pardon ?" said Richelieu, surprised. 

es. monseigneur," said d'Artagnan. 

nd signed by whom ? by the king ?" 

1 the cardinal pronounoed these words with a singular ezpiession 

tempt 

0, by your emuience." 

fmef You must be maa, monsieur ?" 



ODseigneur will doubtless recognise his own writing.** 
1 d* Artagnan presented to the cardinal the precious piece of 



paper 
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which AUios had Ibmd from mSadj^ wad wliidi be bad gjnc 
d'ArUgnan, to aerre him asanfe^niard. 

His emioenoa took the paper and xead in » dow iroioe^ dw«Diiig ic 
ereiy qrUabie^ 

*It 18 hjmyQidflnthaftthe hearer of this paper bas donewla*' 
hen just done. 
'^ At the camp of BooheDfl^ this 5th of August^ ie2& 



The oardioat after hsring read these two linei; sank into a prokc- 
reverie; but lie did not return the paper to d'Artagnan. 

** He 18 meditating what sort of punishment he shall put me to dn" 
by" add d'Artagnan to himself; ''^let him; ma fai/ db shall eee )^^ 
a gentleman can dia* 

The young musketeer was then in an exoeOent disposition iosak 
heroiculy. 

Riehetiea slill contmned thinking; twistmg and untwisting the pfi 
in his hands, 

At length he raised his head, fixed his eagle look upon that for- 
open, and intelligent countenance, read upon that Ihoe furrowed wr. 
tears all the sufleriogs he had endured in the course of the last ]imk::i 
and reflected for the third or fourth time how much that youth 
twenty-one years of age had before him, and what resonroes hisactirr 
his courage, and his shrewd understanding might offer to a good uasu: 

In another respect, the crimes, the strength of mind, and the iDferr- 
centus of milady had more than once terrified him. He felt someUiiie 
Uke a secret joy at having got rid of this dangerous aooomplioa 

He slowly tore the paper whioh d'Artagnan had generoo^y plscodK 
his hand. 

** 1 am lost,* said d'Artatman to himself. 

And he bowed proioundly before the cardinal, Uke a man wboafl 
** Lord, thv will be done !" 

The cardinal went up to the table, and without sitting down, wrote < 
few lines upon a parchment of wliich two-thirds were alroady iUIei 19 
and affixed his seu to it. 

" That is my oondemnation," thought d'Artagnan : '^ he win eputtf 
the ennui of the Bastille, or the tediousness of a trial That's na^ 
of him." 

**Here, monsieur," said the cardinal to the yonng man: *IhR 
taken from you one si^ed blank to ^ve you another. Tbo oai^ 
wanting in this commission, you can write it yourself." 

D'Artagnan took the paper hesitatingly, and cast his ^yes over it 1^ 
was a lieutenant's commission in the musketeers. 

B' Artai^an fell at the feet of the cardinal 

"Monseignenr," said he, ** my life is yours; henceforward disponv 
it ; but this favour whioh you bestow upon me 1 do not merit; I km 
three friends who are more meritorious and more worthy— *• 

'* Tou are a brave youth. d'Artas^nan," interrupted the cudisal 
tapping him ftBuniliarly on the shoulder, charmed at baring sobduei 
this rebellieus nature. ■ ^ Bo mth this commission what you win. Oolr 
remember, that though the name be a blank, it was to yoa tbt I 
gave it* 

^ ** 1 shall never forget it," replied d'Artagnan. " Yovr emiaenoa mif 
be certain or that." 

The cardinal turned round, and said in a loud voioe^ 

''Bochefort!" 
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le chevalier, wlio no doabt was near the door, entered immediately. 

UxtetoTt,** ttSd the cardinal, " you see M. d'Artagnan ; I receiye 

unong the number of my friends : embrace, then, and be prudent^ 

a have any wish to preserve your heads." 

lohefort and d'Artagnan saluted oooUy ; but the oardinal was there, 

Ting them with his vigilant eye. 

mr left tiie chamber at the same time. 

Ve shall meet agsun, shall we not, monnenr ?* 

Vhea yoft please," said d'Artagnan. 

.n opportunity will offer itself," replied Boohefort. 

that's that ? ^ said the cardinal, opening the door. 

two men smiled at each other, shook hand% and bowed to his 
enoe. 

Te were beginning to grow impatienV' said Athos. 

^ell, here lam, my friends !" replied d'Artagnan, ^ not only free, 

a favour." 

ell us all about it!" 

his eveningL" 

M)rdinKly, that same evenin;; d'Artapan repaired to the quarters 

hos, wnom he found in a fair way of emptying a bottle of Spanish 

; an occupation which he religiously went through every ni^t. 

related all that had taken place between the cardinal and himself; 

rawing the commission from his pocket^ 

ere, my dear Athos," said he, '' this belongs to you naturally." 

IDS smued with one of his sweet and expressive smiles. 

y friend," said he, ".for Athos this is too much ; for the count de 

e it is too little. Keep the commission, it js yours; alas • ypu 

purchased it dearly enough." ' * 

irtagnan left Athos's chamber, and went to that of Porthos. - 

found him clothed in a magnificent dress covered with splendid 

)iderT, admiring himself beiore a glass. 

h ! an ! is that you, friend d'ArtegnanP* exclaimed he. "How 

1 think these garments fit me, eh ? " 

bnderfully well." said d'Arta^an ; " but I am come to offer 
dress which will become you still better." 
haf s that ? " asked Porthos. 
lat of a lieutenant of musketeers." 

rtagnan related to Porthos the substance of his interview with 
rdinal, and taking the commission from his pocket— 
)re, niy friend," said he, "write your name upon it^ and become 
ioer." 

}hos cast his eyes over the commission, and returned it to 
ignan, to the great astonishment of the young man. 
»»" said he, "yes, that would flatter me very much; but I 
not have time enough to ei^oy the distinction. Dunng our 
tion to Bethune the husband of my duchess died ; so that, mr 
lend, the coffer of the defunct holding out its arms to me, I shall 
the widow. Look here, I, at this momenta was trying on my 
ig suit : — ^no. keep the lieutenancy, my dear fellow ; keep it." 
ne returned the commission to d'Artagnan. 
young man then entered the apartment of Aramis. 
round him kneeling before a prie-dieu, vrith his head leaning 
n open book of prayer. 

lescribed to him his interview vdth the fiftT«^iii«l, and, for the 
Ime, drawing his commission from his i>ooket— 
II, our friend, our intelligence, our invisible protector," said he. 
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"accept this commission; yon have merited it more ^tam any of: 
hy your wisdom and your counaels, alwa,y8 followed by such h^ 
results." V 

"Alas! my dear friend!'' saidAramiB^ "onr late adYentures k 
disgusted me with life and mth the sword. This tome, my dsKm. 
nation is ifrevocably taken : after the siege I shall enter the home 
the LasaristB. Keep the commission, d'ArtsKnan, the iirofesBioii of a* 
suits you ; you will be a brave and adventurous captain." 

IXArtagnao, his eye moist with gratitude^ though beaming wiflir 
went back to Athos, whom he found still at table. oontemplitiDgi^ 
charms of his last fjaga of Mala^by the light of his lamp. 

** WeH," said he, " and they likewise have refused mel " 

"That my dear friend, ia because nobody is more wurthyH^ 
yourself. 

, And he took a pen, wrote the name of d' Artagmui on the oooisi- 
sion. and returned it to him. 

** I shall then no lonser have friends," said the yoong man; "<» 
nothing: but bitter recollections." 

And lie let his head sink upon his hands, whilst two large v^ 
rolled down his cheeks. 

"You are young," replied Athos, "and your bitter leooUecsfi 
have time to be changed mto sweet remembrances." 



EPILOGUE. 

La Bochblls, deprived of the assistance of the English ^'^i^ 
of the reinforcements promised by Buckingham, surrendered vUr * 
nege of a year. On the 28th of October, 1628, the oapitnlsfaoa ^ 

vThe king made his entrance into Paris on the 23rd of ^'^^'^ 
of the same year. He was received in triumph, as if he ^^^"^^ 
conquering an enemy and not Frenchmen. He entered I7 toe db* 
bourg St Jacques under verdant triumphal arches. ^^^ 

D'Artagnan took possession of his rank. Porthos left the ffrvi^ 
and in the course of the following vear, married VftHannA CoquflD*^' 
the so-much coveted coffer contained 800,000 livres. -^^va 

Mousqueton had a magnificent liveij, and ei^oyed the satisDC^ 
he had been ambitious of all his life— that of standing behind 
gilded carriage. ^ 

Aramis, after a journey into Lorraine, disappeared all at o^o^T 
ceased to write to his friends. They learned^ at a later S^'lr^j^ 
Madame de Chevreuse, who told it to two or three of her mtuD*^ 
that he had taken the habit in a convent of Kancy. 

Bazin became a lay brother. ^ 

Athos remained a musketeer under the command of d'Artsgn^^ 
the year 1631, at which period, after a journey which he Df||^^ 
Touraine, he also quitted the service, under the pretext <it v*^ 
inherited a small property in Bousaillon. 

Orimaud followed Athos. x 

D'Artagnan fought three times with Bochefort^ and wounded BiBt'^ 
each encounter. 

*' I, shall most likely kill you at the fourth," said he to him, hm^ 
out his hand to assist him to rise. , 

"We had much better leave off as we are, both fbr you and for iM 
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ered tlie wounded man. ** Corbleu ! I am much more tout friend 
you tliink ; for, firom our very first encounter, I could, by saying 
rd to the cardinal, have had your throat cuf 
Ley this time embraced heardly. and without retaining any malice, 
ancliet obtainedr from Bochefort the rank of sergeant in the 
ds. 

. Bonacneuz lived on very quietly, perfectly ignorant what had 
me of his vrife. and caring very little about the matter. One day 
Lad the imprudence to intrude himself upon the memory of the 
Linal ; the cardinal had him informed that he would provide for 
^BO that he should never want for anything in future. In lact, 
Bonacieux having left his house at seven o'clock in the evening to 
io the Xiouvre, never appeared again in the Sue des Fossoveurs ; the 
[lion of those who seemed to be the best informed, was. that he was 
and lodged in some royal castle, at the expense of nis generous 
Lueuce. 
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BQOTJiEDaE'S NEW CHEAP SEBIES, 

Contimud, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 

ZQ. TKun ^iD Stobieb of the Ibisb Peabaktrt. 

(1>. Gd.) W. CarUUm. 

Pirst Series, vilh IllQStratioiis by Phiz, comprising — 
NedMcKeonn. I Lbhj Mo FuUne'i Wala, 

Tha Three Tuki, I udthe 

Shau Fidb'i Weddiu;, | Battls of the lactiou. 

ST, Tuns AND Stoxus of the Ihibh PEuumn. 

(1<. ed.) W. Carleton. 

BecoDd. Series, illustrated bj Phiz, comprising— 
Thii Sution, I The Hei^ SchonL 

PirtjFijthluidFiiMiil, | 

28. Touts AND StOBHH OE the IbISH FEASiNTBI. 

(Itjed.) W.CarUton. 

Third Series, illostrated by Phiz, comprising — 

The Hidoight Mass. I Phil Forcell, the Pig Driver. 

The Danigb, or the Hone Qeugrophy of ui Irish Oath, 

SCealera. | Aa £s^; on Irish Sneuing. 

29. Tauib and Stobieb of the Ibish Peabantri. 

(li. fl<J.) W. Carleton. 

' Fonrtli Series, illuBtritted by Phiz, compri^ng— 

The LlaohAn Shee. | Wildgoose Lodge. 

The Poor SchoUr. | Tubber Derg, or the Eed Well. 

30. Tsiira AMD SlOBIEB of the IsISH PEAElNTBr. 

(1.. 6d.) W. CarUUm. 

Fifth SerieB, illnstraied by Phiz, comprising — 
Dennis O'Shanghuessy, going I Phelim O'Toole's Courtship, 
to Uiynooth. | 

31. BtJNDLB OF CaovrquiLLs, dropped by Al&ed Crow- 

Soill in his eccentric flights over the Fields of 
jtaratme. Sliistrated . . . A. CroiequiU. 
33. Chbhtiias Day, and How it was Spent by Focit 
Pebbobb in the Honaa of Pograss, Fograea, 
Homon and Snorton, Bankers. With Four En- 
gravings by Phiz . , . . . ZiC JIoi. 
"A book uueqnllDd dace Kekoiu' ■ Cluutmu CuoL' " 
33. ErvAi, Houses of Eobbs and Dobbe, ct Dress. 
makers and Dresswearers . . . C. Crayon. 
"IpemMloT tlili Intareiting Ti^Dice vIU be the menu of deiif mod) 
|oed 10 the hamUcr uid faudwDrkiag clui itt dreunukcn tfinugb- 



